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PREFACE 


The existence of a Xam state came to light, in 1925, through 
mention of a king Hu-niar, whose daughter became consort of a 
Khotan ruler: see Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, vol. i, 
p. 130 and n. 5. In the Journal of the Loyal Asiatic Society for 
1928 (pp. 630—1) note was taken of a Xam, or Xam-pa, kingdom 
and language and a Nam-tig people, as cited in certain early 
Tibetan manuscripts which had been brought by Sir Aurel Stein 
from the now famous walled-up hbrary in Ch'ien-fo-tung (a 
monastery settlement near Tun-huang/Sha-chou in western Kan¬ 
su) and which evidently contained folk-lore of the Koko-nor 
region of north-eastern ‘Tibet’. On the basis of certain names 
quoted along vith Tibetan equivalents it was concluded that the 
folk-tales were versions of JS; am originals; and the language was 
identified with that of the text here edited, of Avhich a specimen 
had been pubhshed. The matter was carried somewhat further, 
with discussion and attempts at elucidation of the language, in 
an article contributed to the JBAS, for 1939 (pp. 193-216). 

A connexion of the Nam kingdom with the Nan (Nam)-shan 
range of mountains, which separate the Koko-nor region from the 
Chinese province of Kan-su, Avas naturally conjectured from the 
first; and confirmation may be sought in the name of a Sinified 
‘Nan-Liang’ djmasty which at the end of the fourth century a.b. 
and during the early part of the fifth ruled the country from 
Hsi-ning to Lan-chou. The family name of the d^masty Avas 
T'u-fa, and its members are stated to have been of north-Asian, 
Sien-pi, extraction, akin to the Koko-nor Tfi-\ni-hun, vlth 
whose state it coexisted in a relation which is not perspicuous. 
On the Chinese side ‘Nan-Liang' AAas eAudently taken to mean 
‘Southern (Nan) Liang’, as contrasting AAuth the perhaps some¬ 
what later Hou-Liang, 'Later Liang’, Pei-Liang, ‘Northern Liang’, 
and Hsi-Liang, ‘Western Liang*, ruling over different parts of 
Kan-su. Thus the Nam-pa people may have been the people of 
the Nan-Liang state, and this may have owed its name to the 
Nan-shan mountains. But the Chinese nomenclature of outside 
cities and districts has frequently been found to be a deceptive 
covering of prior nati\^e designations: and it is conceivable that 
the Nan-shan itself was originally not ‘Southern mountain’, which 
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is not obviously appropriate, but ^Nam mountain’ in a native 
sense. This is suggested by the familiarity of the word gnam, ‘sky’, 
and gnam-jpa (in our present text hnam-Mdah), ‘sky-people’, as 
denoting the inhabitants of Qnam, the higher Bon-po heaven. 
Thus the Nan-shan may have been at first the ‘heaven mountains’, 
and the Nan-Liang, property the ‘Nan{-shan)-Liang’, may have 
set the fashion for the Chinese designations, Pei-Liang, Hsi-Liang, 
&c. One of the Tibetan manuscripts, which mentions a ‘Nam-po’ 
or ‘Gnam-po’ species of turquoise, also makes gnam ‘sky’ play a 
part in the mythical origin of the stone. 

Identification of the language of the text as ‘Nam’ was based 
upon a limited number of name-forms, and objection may be 
raised as foUoM s: Granted that in the text the expression Mehi- 
hlu-hcah may, on the lines suggested infra (p, 255), carry a covert 
allusion to the Nam people as related to an eponymous Mye-kru, 
celebrated in the folk-lore manuscripts, does it not seem that 
these Mehi-klu-hcah are mentioned slightingly or even with 
hostility? Should not the text represent an external point of 
view, namely, that of the Hldyah associated with them, who 
could well be the Hjan, i.e. the Tang-hsiang people, known from 
Tibetan history? In that case the language of the text might 
deserve to be named rather Hldyah, or Hjan, than Nam. To this 
it may be replied that the name Hjan, whether identical or not 
Tvith Liang in Xam-Liang, &c., was probably d;vTiastic, and that 
the country itself was known as Skyi, In fact, the folk-lore texts 
themselves give as Skyi, or Skyi-mthin, ‘Skyi-plateau’, the name 
of the 'far country’ to which the daughter of Mye-kru escaped to 
become a bride in the local Gyim-po family, i.e. a racial ancestress. 
In aU the tales it seems that the main theme is reaUy the Skyi 
country legend and that the Nam occurrences are incidental, 
imported as accounts of that ancestry. Nevertheless, only a Nam 
original is mentioned, and it is therefore to be concluded that the 
Tibetan versions had only Nam originals, whether the legends were 
current only in a ‘Nam’ area, or whether between a ‘Nam’ and a 
Skyi, or Hjan’, language there was no real difference. Substan¬ 
tially, in fact, the latter was, no doubt, the case. The Skyi king¬ 
dom was separated from the Nan-shan districts only by the Rma- 
chu (Hoang-ho), which in early times did not constitute a barrier: 
the whole confused mass of the Ch'iang tribes of the region was 
swayed, as appears, by the *Shao-t’ang’ leaders to the north of it; 
and the subsequent detachment of a Skyi, or Tang-hsiang, state 
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may have been merely a reaction from the domination of the 
intrusive T'u-yii-hun people in the vicinity of the Koko-nor. 

For the study of the oldest-known Tibetan the Nam language, 
as we may accordingly continue to designate it, should, being 
approximately contemporary, furnish a not superfluous control. 
In relation to Ch'iang or other Tibeto-Burman dialects of the 
Sino-Tibetan borderlands, none of them recorded until centuries 
later or until modern times, it may serve to measure development. 
The contents also of the few texts, Nam and Tibetan, should help 
in divining the obscure mentality, traditions, and social conditions 
of the peoples. While the Nam text is not here accompanied by 
a continuous translation, the pieces of folk-lore in the Tibetan 
manuscripts, of which an edition with translation has been 
prepared, may be forthwith utilizable. 

Increased famiharity with the text, which was ready in 1941 
for the press, has strengthened the impression of artifices of style, 
such as are noted on p. 157: it has also given occasion for amphfica- 
tion, and, it is hoped, improvement, of the Vocabulary. 

The latter, m common with the chapter on Etymology, to 
w hich it largely refers, has necessarily a tentative character; but 
it may perhaps be found to contain, along with, no doubt, 
numerous over-speculative or erroneous items, a proportion of 
additional confirmations and also material for the correction of 
its owm errors. A reader attracted to the study of the language 
and its problems may prefer, how^ever, to make an independent 
approach by first looking through the Text as printed, unless he 
should choose rather the facsimile Plates. 

For the sketch-map, designed for reference in connexion with 
the present w^ork, a historically and ethnographicaUy instructive 
original could, but for technical difficulties, have been found in 
one included in M. Grenard’s valuable Atlas, published (1898) in 
Mission 8cientifique dans la Haute Asie, par J.-L. Dutreuil de 
Bhins. The Oxford University Press has graciously allowed the 
twn compiled for Sir Charles Bell’s The Beligion of Tibet to be used 
as a basis. The fine geographical maps pubhshed by the Boyal 
Geographical Society and the Trigonometrical Survey Department 
of the Government of India are replete with here irrelevant names 
of native or foreign origin. Readers may appreciate a reference 
to Dr. Tafefs map, accompanying his Meine Tibetreise, to the 
Chinese sketches for the Rgyal-roh statelets (see the cited pubhca- 
tions of E. Colbome Baber and Dr. Haenisch), and to the Chinese 
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map of Kan-see published with an elaborate Index, by Dr. Filchner 
{infra, p. 25 and n. 4). 

Certain inconstancies in the spelling of names, due to retention 
of general usage or of the use of quoted works, or to variation in 
the Tibetan writing itself, will, it is hoped, be excused as innocuous. 

Grateful acknowledgement is due to the authorities of the India 
Office for continuous loan of the manuscript and permission of 
the pubhcation, and to the now retired Librarian, Dr. H.X. Randle, 
and his assistants for constant help. For a hberal subvention 
towards the expense of printing, the Philological Societ}^ desii‘es to 
record its cordial thanks to the Council of the British Academy. 
The skilled and rapid work of the Oxford University Press from the 
time when a commencement became possible has hghtened the 
task of correcting the typographically rather complex proofs. 

F. W. THOiVIAS 

September 1947 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Pp. vi, 27, 31, 333: In identifjnng the Hj ah with the Tang-hsiang it was 
suggested (JBAS. 1928, p. 85) that the name, so far as it is applied to 
the Mo-so, was brought by that people from the north. In its occur¬ 
rences in the Tibetan Chronicle and the associated texts iM. Jacques 
Bacot {Documents de Touen-hoiiang . . . , 1940-1946) refers it to the 
Mo-so. Reserving some here irrelevant comments upon this matter, 
we should first note that the form Hldyah (Chinese Lmng), which 
alone is here requisite, was certainly applied to the T'ang-chang 
dynasty. 

P. 8 n. 2: The Chinese account rendered by Dr. Haenisch {op. cit., p. 23) 
gives as boundaries of Khams, E. the Ya-lung river, W. the mountain 
‘Noubou-grangraX. the northern boundary of the Hbri-chu (upper 
Yang-tse-chiang), S. the mountain 'Gakra-gangri'. The 'capital’ was 
Batang (Hbah-than). 

P. 28 and n. 4: Fussu-ch'eng is given in Professor Herrmann’s Atlas., map 32. 

P. 31, Wei-chou: For a better-known Wei-chou, in the region of the 
Rgyal-ron and Mao-chou, see Rockhill in JBAS. 1891, p. 193 n., 
Tafel, op. cit. ii, p. 223, Haenisch, op. cit.. p. 69. 

Pp. 59—60 n.. Duns: A place Stag-tshal in Duns is mentioned in the Tibetan 
Chronicle (M. Bacot’s edition, pp. 33, 44-6). 

P. 74: Add to the list of languages the Kioutse (d’Orleans, nos. 27, 29) or 
Kiu-tzu, occasionally cited infra (see p. 459). Belonging, like the 
Melam and Loutse/Lu-tzu, to the ^le-kong valley (see map), it seems to 
have been extensively Tibetanized, but retains some clear Hsi-fan 
features. The Km may be the Hjus of Geografia Tibeta, p. 42. 

Pp. 89 n. 2, 90, Dge-si-tska: The name of the small state (located in the 
map) is recorded in Tibetan writing (see Haenisch, op. cit., p. 98 n. 4) 
as Dge-bses-rtsas. In the numerals cited infra (p. 90) 'awda, given by 
Haenisch as — 20, should, no doubt, be ‘ 14 ‘ 4 ’ being ’da (H6r-pa hla)'. 

‘20’ would resemble Hor-pa naskd, since '30’, hi-sh^a, and '40’, 
wa-sk'^a, correspond to H6r-pa suskd, leskd. 

P, 154, Bo-lo-tse: The language of this people, the Polotseu of d’OUone 
(p. 34), is warranted as Hsi-fan by a short list of numerals and other 
words reported by \V. C. Hames Watson in the Journal of the China 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. xxxvi (1905), p. 101 ('Journey 
to Sungp'an’). 

P. 333: For the sorcerer’s cock, or fowl, see also Tafel, op. cit., II, p. 236. 

P. 430: In the Vocabulary insert hphyah, 1. 298, and read hpusJiphyah in 
p. 428. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The great country which on the maps is labelled 'Tibet' extends, 
from Rudok in the west to Ta-chien-lu := Dar-chen-do in the east, 
over about 22 degrees of longitude, and, from the Himalaya in the 
south to the Kuen-lun and Altyn-Tagh in the north, over about 11 
degrees of latitude. Owing to the inverse curvature of the great 
mountain ranges on the north and south it presents a rather oval 
contour. Somewhat more visually it may be compared to a left 
hand placed flat with pahn downwards upon a board pointing 
eastwards with a shght declivity in that direction. The wrist will 
then be the region where Kuen-lun, Karakoram, and western 
Himalaya approach each other in the Ladak countries; and the 
back of the hand, with, say, half the length of the fingers, may 
represent the great ‘ north plain Byan-than, which has its greatest 
general altitude in the north-west, where the Byah-chen-mo 
(Changchenmo) attains to about 17,000 feet; the whole western 
border is at a great height, so that it, and especially the Kailasa- 
Manasa-sarovar area, is by the Tibetans designated Stod~phyogs, 
'Upper Region', and the descents to the Low Country [Mar-yul) 
of Ladak are over passes reaching 19,000 feet. 

The fingers will have to be more than four in number; they will 
have to be lengthened, to develop a curvature in a south-easterly 
direction, and to have branching ends. The curvature will be most 
pronounced in the prolongation of the little finger and forefinger, 
and least in the case of the longer middle finger. Hence there will 
seem to be, as it were, two groups: the prolongation of the little 
finger will, as the Nan-shan of the Chinese border, seem to wish to 
approach the prolongation of the middle finger, the great Bayan- 
kara^ range of mountains, and to allow the river which the Tibetans 
callRma-cAtt, 'Peacock Riveronly a rather contracted exit into 


^ Mongol bayan, ‘rich’j + A'ara, ‘black’ (Prejevalsky, ii, p. 181; Tafel, ij, 
p. 257 n., with a plea for the retention of the name). 

^ The name, in Hsi-hsia ma-suo (Laufer, No. 109), must have been obtained 
by the Tibetans from the Tang-hsiang people, concerning whom see infra 
(p. 28). The peacock bird (Tib. rma-bya), traditional ancestress of the 
Tang-hsiang {infra, pp. 28-9, 135), who bore the designation Rma as a 
national and regional surname {Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, i, 

B 
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China, where it becomes the Hoang-ho; while the continuations 
of the forefinger will take a decidedly southern direction, until, 
in a braid of high ranges, they colhde with the most easterly pro¬ 
longations of the thumb, namely the Himalaya.^ Between the 
two groups, and receiving great tributaries from the southern 
flanks of the Bayankara, lies the course of that river which of all 
those descending from the Tibetan plateau into China has its 
sources farthest to the west, namely the Hbri-chu (Di-chu, Dre- 
chu, i.e. ‘Yak-cow Kiver’) of the Tibetans,- or, as it approaches 
China, the Chin-sha-chiang (‘Gold-sand Biver’) or, in China, the 
Yang-tse-chiang. The forefinger, which bounds the course of the 
upper Hbri-chu on the south, is a great area of snow mountains 
wherein is distinguished on the north the Tang-la, of which the 
western continuation is not definitely known, but which to the 
travellers coming from the north presents the most imposing 
spectacle that they have encountered.^ More to the south, and 
extending eastwards between the Tengri-Xor (Xam-tsho) lake and 
Lha-sa, is the Gfian-chen-Thah-la,'^ the N 3 in-chen-Tangla of 

p. 279, n. 6, ii, p. 20), is commemorated also m the name of the great Amne- 
Machin {Rrna-chen) range of moimtains, round which the river flows. 

The Chinese notion, reported by Rockhill {Diary^ p, 113 n.), that rma 
means ‘yellow’ is an imagination based upon the Chinese Huang-ho, 
‘Yellow River’. According to Hue and Gabet (i, p. 274) the water of the 
river begins to be yellow only after its entry into China; but Dr. Tafel 
(ii, p. 290, with an erroneous etyiiiologj^) finds it ‘yellow-gray’ as high up 
as its Imee. 

It is, of course, conceivable that rma originally meant ‘river’ and that 
the connexion with "peacock’ is due to folk-etymology; but evidence is 
want mg, unless Loutse rt-mt should prove to be such. 

^ For a general view of the ranges and their curvatures see jM, Grenard’s 
discussion in Dutreuil de Rhins, La Haute Asic, iii, pp. 156 sqq. 

The other spellings, Brius (Marco Rolo), Polei-tchoii (Hue and Gabet, ii, 
p. 119, evidently heard from a Chinaman), Di~chu (Prejevalsky, li, pp. 221, 
306), Drech'u (Rockhill, p. 196, n. 2), Bri-chu, all represent the Tibetan 
word hbri, ‘yak-cow’, with its ancient (5n‘) or modern {dri, di) prommeia- 
tion: the JS'jeh which Gill heard at Ba-thah {The River of Golden Sand, ed. 
Baber, 1883, p. 44) is merely the modern E.-Tibetan pronunciation of 
hhrii see p. 76. On the Mongol name, Murii (or iMuriis)-ussu, see Rreje- 
valsky, Rockhill (whose objections in regard to hbri are unavailing), locc. 
citt., and Tafel, ii, p. 28 n. 

^ See Hue and Gabet, ii, pp. 126-8; Rockhill, Diary, p. 215 {‘certainly 
the most imposing chain of mountains I have seen in Asia')* The name, 
which Rockhill gives (p. 214) as — Tib. grans (‘cold’, ‘icy'), is given in the 
Dictionary of S. C. Das as Danda and by the Panchen whose itinerary is 
mentioned infra as Ldan-la, in which Man is ambiguous and /a = ‘moun¬ 
tain pass’ or, metonyinously, ‘high mountain’. 

* Gnan-chen-Than-lha (the spelling of the Geografia Tibeta, p. 2) means 
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maps, perhaps belonging in some way to the ‘Trans-Himalaya’. 
The gap between forefinger and thumb will be the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Crossing the Byan-than in an approximately west-to-east direc¬ 
tion are numerous mountain ranges, which owing to the great 
general elevation of the plateau do not tower excessively;^ the 
Littledales, whose journey from Cer-cen and the Tokuz-Dawan 
was in a north-south direction and traversed the Byan-thah 
farther to the west than the corresponding lines followed by other 
explorers, except Dutreuil de Rhins, found it always possible to 
discover a gap or a manageable pass. The broad depressions be¬ 
tween the ranges are occupied not by rivers, but by chains of lakes, 
which, having no outlet, are saline; in the whole of the Byan-than, 
as far east as the main routes from Lha-sa to the north and north¬ 
west, the chief obstacle to travel is the scarcity of drinkable water. 
As the general level declines eastwards without a corresponding 
reduction in the heights of the great mountain ranges,^ the deepen¬ 
ing depressions become the valleys of rivers, which in some cases, 
after descending from their parent glaciers, have over immense 
distances a quite moderate fall. The most familiar example of 
this is, of course, the Brahmaputra; but both the Hbri-chu and 
the Bma-chu traverse vast stretches of than country in this 
manner; and on a smaller scale some of the rivers embraced by the 
Hbri-chu and its southern barrier, the Tang-la—for instance the 
Dza-chu, or upper Me-kong—may exhibit the same feature : and 
certainly in the Koko-nor region the T'ao-river has a long than 
course from west to east between mountain ranges before making 
at Min-chou a right-angle bend which ultimately brings it through 
a deep trough to the Bma-chu, somewhat west of Lan-chou. The 
great Na(g)-chu, or Ya-lung river, which with its tributaries issues 
from the southern slopes of the Bayankara range and ultimately 


‘Great Ovis Hodgsoni Steppe-god’ [Iha perhaps an error for la, ‘pass’). 
That ghan means Ovis Anomoni is stated by Hodgson himself {MisceU 
laneons Essays, ii, p. 173), who translates ‘Pass of (to and from) the plains 
of the Great Nyen or Ovis Ammon’, with the (preferable) alternative 
‘Great Ammon pass of the plains’. Accordmg to the Dictionary, however, 
and to Sandberg {Tibet and the Tibetans, p. 297) gnan, rhan, is Ovis Hodg¬ 
soni (not Ammoni): Prejevalsky gives (ii, p- 137) the word, in its ‘Tangut’ 
form, rkhiang, as denoting the Argal. 

^ ‘The further west the lower the mountains’ (Tafel, ii, p. 33). 

2 ‘ The valleys descend from W. to E. quicker than the mountain heights’ 
(Dutreuil de Rhins, ii, p. 180). 
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joins the Hbri-chu, now Chin-sha-chiang, on its left bank, has 

perhaps a more precipitous upper course. 

There comes a point when the river either bends round the end 
of one of its mountain barriers or breaks through it/ or is confined 
by the approach of two ranges, and so enters a gorge from which 
it emerges with much diminished altitude. This characteristic, 
manifested in the west by the Indus, which after a long course 
through Ladak and Baltistan at a height of 10,500-8,000 feet 
accomplishes in the 60 miles of its gorge ending in Kohistan a faU 
of about 4,000 feet, and similarly by the Brahmaputra just prior 
to its emergence in Assam, may in the case of the Hbri-chu and 
Rma-chu be indicated by figures. The former, which, where 
crossed by the main route over the Tang-la northwards, has an 
elevation of 13,000 feet,^ reaches the district of Jyekundo after a 
winding course through about 4 degrees of longitude and 1|^ of 
latitude with a height of about 12,000 feet; thence through gorge 
country it traverses about 2 degrees of longitude and 3 of latitude 
to the vicinity of Ba-t'ang on the great route from Lha-sa to 
Pe-king, losing 4,000 feet of height.^ The Rma-chu, after its short 
uppermost course, passes through the two lakes, Charing-nor and 
Oring-nor,'*' at an elevation of about 14,000 feet; with many 
windings at the foot of the great Amne Rma-chen^ range of 

^ Cf. Tafel, ii, p. 169 (the Hbri-chu). 

^ Rockhill, p. 380; Filchner, Om Mani Padme Hum, p. 168, 4,670 metres. 
Dr. Tafel’s crossing, some distance north of Jyekundo, was at 3,650 
metres (ii. p. 134). 

^ Ba-t'ang (Ba-thah) is about 8,200 ft. above sea-lev^el (Rockhill, Diary, 
p. 393). 

^ As the correct spelling of these names Rockhill gives (p. 173, n. 1) 
Ts'aring and yormg with Tibetan etymology accordingly. Grenard has 
(hi, p. 206) Kya-ring and Ngo-ring. Tafel follows (ii, p. 15, n. 2) Rockhill, 
stating, however, that the names are Mongol, and adding, however, a 
reference to a text which gives Tibetan etjnnologies partly identical with 
those of Rockhill but with spellings Ts'o’Schdyara and Tnorngora: he 
further cites 8, C. Das's spelling of the name Ts^aring as Skya-rehs. S. C. Das 
in his Dictionary states that Skya-reh is the name of a lake which is the 
source of the Yang-tse-chiang. No doubt the really correct spelling is that 
of the Geografia Tibeta (p. 2), viz, Skya^rens and Sno-rans {rens ?). 

Grenarfl denies that the river actually passes through the two lakes, 
which he says are saline, and separates it by a range of hills. Possibly this 
question is not settled by Dr. Filchner’s narrative {Das Rdtsel des Matschu, 
pp. 95 sqq.) or by the modem maps. 

“ In the name Amne, Amye, Anyei (no doubt = Tib. ’a-ne) signifies, 
according to Prejevalsky (li, p. 76), Rockhill (p. 94, Diary, p. 130) and the 
Vicomte d’Ollone {In Forbidden China, p. 256), ‘ancestor’; and the two 
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mountains, in the course of which it passes through about 5 de¬ 
grees of longitude and about 1 i degrees of latitude, it reaches its 
knee in a wide than at about 11,200 feet then, curving round the 
Amne Rma-chen, it enters its gorge and in a sort of semicircle 
through less than 3 degrees of latitude reaches Kuei-te, south-east 
of the Koko-nor (lat, c. 101-50°), where it is flowing at 7,500 feet: 
thence, with regular fall through about degrees of longitude, it 
enters China proper at Lan-chou with a height of 5,400 feetr 

The above particulars may enable us to appreciate the Tibetan 
conception of their country as consisting of than, i.e. high plateaux, 
or plains, and wide valleys of similar aspect, roh, gorges or defiles 
among mountains, with, of course, the sgah, the mountain ridges 
themselves.^ Eastern and northern ‘Tibet’, Mdo-Khams, is 
described as the country of the three Sgans.^ The passes over the 
mountains are la. But we may make mention of some further 
useful expressions. 

Where there are mountain slopes and higher parts of valleys 
unsuitable for settlements, but allowing of nomadic pasturage, 
those districts are known as hbrog, and the nomads, tent- 
dwellers, are hhrog~pa (Dokpa).^ In many of the rohs of eastern 
Tibet there are upper, barren, parts of the valleys, where the life 
is thus quite different from that of not very distant settlements. 
The word yog, a variant of hog, ‘below’, seems to have in general 
a rather wider sense than roh, denoting a valley without implying 

first-named travellers give lists of the thirteen or fourteen so surnamed 
mountains of north-eastern Tibet. A later writer. Dr. W. Filchner, adds 
{Das Bdtsel des Matschu, p. 167 n.) that primarily the term denotes certain 
‘mountain spirits’. In connecting Machen with the name of the river 
Rma-chii the Vicomte d’Ollone is indubitably right; but, as pointed out 
supra (p. 1, n. 2), Rma'Chen means ‘Great Peacock’, and the Geografia Tiheta 
gives the name of the range as Rma-chen-sbom~ra, ‘Great Peacock vast 
region’, Prejevalsky’s Amninianchenpoyira, which Rockhill (loc. cit.) found 
‘horrible’. The Dictionary of C. Das clinches the matter by interpreting 
the expression as: ‘name of the great genius of the gshi-hdag (ground-lord) 
class, the lord of the peacocks, who resides in the snowy mountain of 
Spom-ra of the province of Amdo. ’ 

^ For a view see Tafel, ii, Plate LXVI. 

“ Concerning the figures for Kuei-te and Lan-chou see Rockhill, p, 376, 
Diary^ p. 387. 

3 On than, roh, sgah, hbrog, see Sandberg, Tibet and the Tibetans, 
pp. 13-20. 

^ Geografia Ttheta, p. 41, adding three subsidiary ones. An old Bon-po 
work (MS.) enumerates four. 

» See Rockhill [Druk-pa), pp. 189-90, Diary, p. 243, and, more generally, 
Sandberg, pp. 15-17. 
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the features of a ‘gorge’ or ‘defile’. Mdo is the lower part of a 
valley where it opens out, and in its application to Anido or Mdo- 
smad, denoting the Koko-nor region generally, the term seems to 
mean no more than ‘low country’. Sods are flat districts,^ where 
the high mountains end : we hear of the ‘ Eighteen Sods ’ of Mdo- 
Khams. 

It is curious to note that the great difference in fertility between 
the northern and southern flanks of mountains in Tibet (see the 
remarks in Futterer, Durcli Asien, i, p. 430, and Tafel, Meine 
Tibetreise, ii, p. 170) is represented by the Tibetans as a difference 
betw^een ‘bright’ (gdags) and ‘shadowed’ {srihs) mountains and is 
commemorated in the names of two of the early legendary kings, 
Gdags- and Sribs-khri. 

Naturally Tibet has ron districts in more than one direction, not 
indeed on the north, where the passages into Chinese Turkestan 
and the Lob-nor region, over the Kuen-lun and Alt^m-tagh, are 
for the most part arid and those few rivers which rise beyond the 
first ranges liave a course over barren thaiis and descend through 
treeless defiles into deserts of stony soil or sand. On the south, of 
course, there are many rons, and Sikkim derives its Tibetan name 
from being of that nature. But the roh country par excellence is 
in the east, where the many great rivers, taking approximately 
parallel courses from north to south, are separated by high, 
relatively narrow, sgans. As readers of Fathers Hue and Gabet’s 
famous work will realize, and as appears at least equally from the 
published itineraries, Chinese and Nepalese,- of the grand route 
from Lha-sa to Pe-king, which, after a slightly northerly detour to 
Chamdo on the Dza-chu, follows approximately the 30th parallel 
of latitude, the journey via Ba-thah^ and Li-thah to Ta-chien-lu 
is one of perpetual ascents to passes and descents from the same. 

^ Glth-WLains. 

^ A Chinese itinerary was translated into Russian by Fatlier Hyacinth 
Bichurin, whose work was rendered into French, with notes, by Klaproth 
{Description du Tibet, Paris, 1831, Cheng-tu to Lhasa, pp. 171-237): Rock- 
hills translation, accompanied by other itineraries, appeared in the JR AS, 
1891, pp. 27-09. Tlie Nepalese itinerary was presented to B. H. Hodgson 
in 1843 and by him published in Selections Jroyn the Records of Rental, No. IV 
and again m Miscellaneous Essays, 1880, ii, pp. 167-90. Historically the 
most interesting itinerary, requiring, however, further elucidation, is that 
translated from tlie T'ang Annals by Bushell {JRAS. 1880, pp. 538-41)— 
from Hsi-nmg to Lha-sa and Tashilhunpo (?): it evidently belongs to the 
8th century a.d. 

3 Geografia Tlbeta, pp. 44-5, Hbah[-thah]. 
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Somewhat farther north, but south of the Tang-la, the routes 
followed by Rockhill in 1891, Captain Bower,^ and M. Bonvalot 
and Prince Henri d ’Orleans^ tell the same tale; and the prior route 
of Rockhill (1889), which in a south-easterly direction from 
Jyekundo followed for awhile the line of the Hbri-chu, diverged to 
the Dza-chu and again to places on the upper S’a(g)-chu or Ya- 
lung, and then headed direct to Ta-chien-lu, reckons its passes at 
the rate of at least one per day. A partly equivalent route was 
taken by Dr. Tafel in 1914. 

It was observed by 1\L Grenard^ that, despite the general fall of 
the country towards the east, the mountain altitudes in eastern 
and north-eastern ‘ Tibet' are not appreciably less imposing than 
those of the west. Putting aside the fancy reported by Dr. 
Filchner,'^ that in the Amne Rma-chen there are peaks comparable 
in height to Mt. Everest, we may note that the latest Government 
of India map of Tibet puts one part of that range on the 24,000-ft. 
level; the Xan-shan rises to 20,000 feet ; and in the valley of the 
Chin-ch'uan river, which has a more or less north-to-south course 
rather to the east of Ta-chien-lu, Dr. Tafel records^ ranges to the 
east attaining to 5,000 metres, in two instances over 6,000, whereas 
the Tibetan side was content with somewhat over 4,000. It is 
clear that travelling in eastern Tibet is a much more toilsome 
matter than farther west; but, on the other hand, as has been 
recorded by both RockhiU and Dr. Tafel, the rons are often well 
wooded,® and even rather thickly populated,^ uith permanent 
towns and villages at the crossing-places, sometimes having houses 
of several stories and towers? chmbing the steep declivities; 
whereas in the west the passes come at longer intervals and are 
more gradual. Prejevalsky, for instance, speaks (ii, p. 221, cf. 
p. 181) rather slighting^ of his traversing the Bayankara at 

^ Diary of a Journey across Tibet., Calcutta and London, 1893-4. 

^ Across Tibet^ 2 vols., London, 1891. 

^ Op. cit., iii, pp. 180-1; also by Dr. Tafel, ii, pp. 196, 277. 

^ Om Mant Pachne Hum, p. 70. ^ ii, pp. 196, 200, 248, 277. 

® Rockhill, Index s.v. 'Forests’; Tafel, u, pp. 172, 188-9, 196, &c. 
Similarly Gill and others, 

7 Rockhill, pp.196, 239, 242, J9iar?/,pp. 262, 297,328 ; Tafel, ii,pp. 185,241. 

® Gill, The River of Golden Sand, ii, p. 136; Rockliill, Diary, pp. 315, 323, 
353, 365-6; Tafel, ii, pp. 175, 239, 243. The towers, a characteristic and 
perhaps ancient featui’e of the Hsi-fan countries, may be seen illustrated 
in Johnston, From Peking to Mayidalay^ p. 170; Fergusson, Adventure^ 
on the Tibetan Steppes, (facing) pp. 74, 194; d'Ollone, p. 208; Tafel, ii. 
Plates L, LV, LVH; Stotzner, Ins iinerforschte Tibet, pp. 160, 181. 
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Odontala; and the chief difficulties are the fierce winds on the 
swampy thans and the impossibility of obtaining siipphes of any 
kind, except in a few places where the crossing of an unfordable 
river, or some other special circumstance, has given biiTh to a 
permanent settlement. 

All travellers from the north, however, from Fathers Hue and 
Gabet onwards, speak with respect of the Tang-la. And this is 
important; for it is certain that this is the northern boundary, 
both ethnical and political, of Tibet proper.^ In the centre and 
east of Tibet the highest general level seems to be that of the 
country immediately to the south of the Tang-la. To the Tibetans 
their countrj^ is the high country, culminating in the Stod-pJiyogs, 
the region of Mt. Ti-se (Kailasa) and Lake Manasa-sarovar. The 
area north-east of the Tang-Ia is regarded as a lowland, and either 
the whole of it, or at any rate the Koko-nor area, Tvas in old times 
designated Mdo-smad, 'Low Mdo’; at present the terms used are 
Amdo and Mdo-Khams, The latter two names are somewhat 
loosely used. The term Khams, which, as we have seen, includes 
the valley of the Hbri-chu as far west as the Tang-La pass, is some¬ 
times applied to the districts of eastern and even north-eastern 
Tibet in general; but it may be doubted whether the Tibetans 
ever think of the Koko-nor region or the Go-lok country to its 
south as Khams. It may be most convenient to restrict the term 
Khams to the country south of the Bayankara range, and to 
attribute the entire area to the north thereof, including the whole 
of the Kma-chu valley and the Koko-nor region, to Amdo (i e 
Mdo).2 

^ Hue and Gabet, ii, pp. 126-8; Rockhill, Diary, pp. 158, 214, 219 n.: 
see also infra, p. 13. 

^ The expression ‘Mdo-Khams’ is used in the Geografia Ttheta, pp. 3, 41, 
and is given in §. C. Gas’s Dictionary, s.v, Mdo, Khams does not seem to 
include any territory north of the Bayankara; and in the Koko-nor region 
the traders thence (Kham-pas, Rockhill, pp. Ill, 188) are regarded as 
outsiders. Its westward extension is indicated by the Pan-chen s itinerary 
{infra, p. 13). Gr. Tafel defines (li, p. 29 n.) Khams as the country between 
Lha-sa and the districts under Ssu-ch uan-Chmese rule; but, unless for 
Llia-sa we substitute ‘Tibet proper’, that definition would be too compre¬ 
hensive. Roekliill (pp. 61, 188) defines Khams as eastern Tibet. On the 
coimtry and people see Sandberg, Tibet and the Tibetans, pp. 154-8. 

According to the Pan-chen’s itinerary Amdo is a rather limited area 
centrmg upon Tankar and Kum-bura; and this is partly in agreement with 
Kockhill, who states (p. 73) that ‘the section of country within the Kan-su 
border inhabited by Tibetans is known to them as Amdo, hence the name 
they give to themselves, Amdo-wa. ... To the west of the Amdo-wa, living 
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Anido, as so defined, being the main sphere of the present 
investigation, ma\’' be here briefly particularized. 

The Bayankara range in the extreme east, where it reaches the 
north-western corner of the Chinese province of Ssu-ch'uan, is 
separated on its north by than country from the snowy JVIin-shan; 
from the JVIin-shan issues the JVIin river, which, flowing southwards 
by Sung-p'an and the capital, Cheng-tu, of Ssu-ch'uan, ultimately 
reaches the Yang-tse-chiang. Along the northern front of the 
JVIin-shan flows, in a west-east direction, the upper T'ao river; and 
farther north, bounded on the west by the Rma-chu gorge (Rma- 
roh) and on the north by the subsequent west-to-east course of the 
same river, in the Koko-nor region, is mainly than country, having 
an elevation of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet, but crossed by some 
mountain ranges rising to 14,500 feet; through this country one or 
two rivers flow west into the Rma-roh, and a larger number 
descend northwards.^ From this than country there is easy access, 
by way of the than districts about the knee of the Rma-chu, to the 
whole upper valley of that river; but also, at one point, at least, 
in the Rma-roh,^ there is a crossing, whence a mountain route 
effects a much shorter approach to one or two points in that upper 
valley. 

From the knee westwards the northern watershed of the Rma- 
chu is the Amne Rma-chen range of mountains, having a more or 
less north-west to south-east direction. At its western end it is 
separated by one or two parallel, but less considerable, ranges, 
Wahong-shan, Amne Bayan, &c., from the low country to the 
south and south-west of the Koko-nor; and these same ranges by 
their north-western projection, approaching the mountains of the 
south Koko-nor range, narrow the watershed between the Koko- 
nor region proper and the low-lying (9,000-10,000 ft.) districts 
(Baron, Jun, Taichinar, HajJar, Gass, &c.) of the great salt-morass 
of the Tsaidam. These districts, lining the Tsaidam on the south, 
are backed by a succession of ranges, Burkhan Buddha range, 
JVIarco Polo range, Bokalik range, Chimen-tagh, which separate 
them from the Tibetan plateau, Byah-thah, and ultimately effect 

in the steppe or the mountains round the Koko-nor, are the Paiiak'a or 
Panak'a sum, ^‘the three Pana tribes”, who, save in their more complete 
independence, differ in nothing from their neighbours.’ 

^ On this country and the altitudes it will be sufficient to refer generally 
to Futterer, Durch Asten, i, pp. 3:29-441; d'Ollone, In Forbidden China 
(— Les demiers Barbares), pp. 225-81; Tafel, ii, pp. 275-321. 

2 See Filchner, Das Batsel des Matschu, pp. 260-1, and route-map. 
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a junction with the high barren Altyn-tagh, the southern barrier 
of Chinese Turkestan and the Lob-nor region. 

Concerning the Altyn-tagh, which bounds the Tsaidam on the 
north and north-west, we need note only that in the angle where it 
adjoins the Nan-shan is the most northerly part of the Tsaidam, 
the Sirtin district, whence an ancient route from the Tsaidam and 
Koko-nor areas crosses the mountains, descending by the valley of 
the Tang-ho to Nan-hu and Sha-chou (Tun-huang), in Chinese 
western Kan-su. 

As a glance at the map will show, the great Kan-shan, extending 
with various subordinate partitions in a more or less south¬ 
easterly direction to Lan-chou on the Kma-chu (now Hoang-ho), 
has rivers flowing in long troughs in opposite directions, and at 
their highest points overlapping. The Su-lo-ho, flowing north¬ 
west, reaches western Kan-su, and, becoming the Bulungir, ends 
in the desert. The Pei-ta-ho and the Kan-chou river, taking at first 
opposite directions, descend eastwards to Su-chou and Kan-chou 
respectively, and after their union end, as the Etsin-gol, in the 
Gobi desert. Farther south the Charin-gol (P'ing-fan river) has a 
rather long valley, which reaches the Rma-chu not far west of 
Lan-chou. But historically the most important of the rivers is on 
the Tibetan side of the Nan-shan; this is the Ta-t ung-ho, which in 
its highest reaches almost touches the sources of the Su-lo-ho, and 
which in a very long trough, dividing the Nan-shan from the North 
Koko-nor range of mountains, joins the Hoang-ho one or two 
days’ journey west of Lan-chou; at no great distance from its 
mouth it has received, on its right bank, the Hsi-ning-ho, which 
has passed by the ancient town of Hsi-ning, to the east of the 
Koko-nor. 

The Koko-nor itself, at an elevation of about 10,500 feet, has on 
its east the valley of the Hsi-ning river and other valleys with a 
north-west to south-east direction; it is embraced by the North 
and South Koko-nor ranges, which, however, leave on the shores 
of the lake, especially to its west, some rather extensive pasturage, 
famous in both ancient and modern times the combined pro¬ 
longation of the two ranges constitutes the north-eastern boundary 
of the Tsaidam, and extends, more or less, to the above-mentioned 
Sirtin district. 


^ On this 
pp. 144, 227; 
to be seen in 


pasturage see Hue and Gabet, ii, p. 99; Prejevalsky, ii, 
Tafel, ii, p. 81. A fuller description of the southern shore is 
rutterer, op. cit. i, pp. 279 sqq. 
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TOPOGRAPHY 

For the purposes of this study (ethnographic, hnguistic, and 
historical) not much needs to be premised in the way of topo¬ 
graphy; indeed most of the modern names on the maps are, as 
regards ancient times, uninstructive or misleading. Mention has 
been made of Lha-sa, important as the capital of the great 
Tibetan Btsan-jpos, no less than of their priestly successors: places 
on the grand route to Pe-king, namely the ancient Chamdo 
{CJiah-mdo), on the upper Me-kong, then Ba-t'ang, near which the 
Hbri-chu is crossed, Li-Pang, Ta-chien-lu, where is the Sino- 
Tibetan frontier, to which we may add Ya-chou, somewhat 
farther to the east, Kanze^ on the Y"a-lung river, or Ra(g)-chu, 
perhaps the old capital of the ‘Women’s Kingdom’; Jyekundo 
not far from the beginning of the Hbri-chu gorge, a place not known 
to be ancient, but important as a junction of routes; farther west 
the Tang-la pass, leading to the crossing of the Hbri-chu and the 
great routes to the north. On the upper T'ao river are two places, 
Shin-se and T'ao-chou, which figure in the Sino-Tibetan wars 
and on the lower south-north course of the same river are some 
places, ]Min-chou^ and Ti-tao-chou"^ and others, attested in far 
earlier times on the Ta-hsia river, which reaches the Hoang-ho 
some distance west of the T'ao, is Ho-chou,® originally Ga-cu,^ an 
early centre of Buddhism, now of Islam. East of the Koko-nor 
lake is Hsi-ning,^ in Tibetan Zi-lih, a very ancient tribal centre 
and now the head-quarters of the Chinese local administration, 
subordinate to the Governor of the province of Hsin-chiang, the 
‘New Dominion’, which includes the Koko-nor region, Kan-su, 
and Turkestan. Two short marches west of Hsi-ning is the Sino- 
Tibetan frontier town, Tankar,^ Tonkhor, Donkyr, Dungkor, 

^ According to Rockhill, p. 242, ~ Tibetan Dkayi'mdzes. 

^ In the manuscript Chronicle^ Zin-cu and Tehu-eu: for views of the 
modern places so named see Futterer, i, pp. 404-14 (Shin-se), 433 (T'ao- 
chou); Tafel, ii, Plates LXVH, LXIX (T'ao-chou). 

^ Views in Futterer, i, Plate XXXIV, and p. 442. 

^ Description in Tafel, i, p. 159. “ See infra, p. 41, and reff. 

® Part view in Tafel, i, Plate XXXVI. 

JBAS. 1927, p. 552 (for Ga-lu read Oa-cu), I'lhetan Literary Texts and 
Documents, ii, p. 87. 

® Views m Tafel, i, Plates XLV, XLVI, L, RockhiU gives (p. 49) other, 
European, forms of the name, Sirifu (Marco-Polo), Scilingh, Silin, 

&c. (Orazio de la Penna). Cf. Prejevalsky (Yule), ii, pp. 300-1. 

® Various forms of the name in Ritter, GeograpJde, iv, p. 217; Richthofen, 
i, p. 260; Rockhill, p. 109. Ahews in Futterer, i, pp. 259-69, ii, p. 61; 
Tafel, i, Plate XXXVIII. 
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Tang-keou-eul; and at about 20 miles south-west of Hsi-ning 
(Rockhill, p. 41) is Kum-bum, originally Hgo-boms,^ where is the 
famous group of Buddhist monasteries,^ Also near to Kum-bum 
was Tsoh-ka, Great and Little, knoi;\m many centuries before^ it 
became, in A.n. 1355-7, the birthplace of the famous Buddhist 
reformer, Tsoh-kha-pa. When the history of the struggles between 
the Ch'iang, and later the Tibetans, and the Chinese becomes topo¬ 
graphically clear, several other localities in this Koko-nor region 
will acquire definiteness. Specially to be noticed on the map^ is 
the subsidiary Great Wall, branching off south of Liang-chou in 
Kan-su, winding over the Nan-shan, crossing the Ta-t'ung-ho, and 
embracing Hsi-ning; after passing between Hsi-ning and Tankar® 
it crosses the Hoang-ho and then curves round as far as the vicinity 
of Ho-chou. 

In China proper two places, Sung-p'an, originallj^ Sung-chou,^ 
on the ]Min river, and Mao-chou, in the north-west corner of Ssu- 
ch'uan, the old region of Shuh, have required mention. In Kan-su, 
east of Lan-chou and the line of the lower T'ao river, is the 
province of Lung-hsi, defined by the Lung mountains, which west 
of P'ing-liang stretch directly northwards towards King-hsia on 
the Hoang-ho; the Lung-hsi province, wLere are the head-waters 
of the Wei river, was the scene of most of the struggles between 
the Ch'iang and the Chinese during the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the beginning of the Christian era. From 
Lan-chou northwards, at the foot of the Nan-shan and passing 
successively through the ancient garrison towns of Liang-chou 
(Lem-cu, Wu-wei), Kan-chou (Chang-yih), Su-chou (Chiu-ch'uan), 

^ See Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, li, p. 87. 

2 Views in Rockhill, p. 57, Diary, p. 26; Tafel, i. Plates XLVI-XLIX; 
Filchner, Kumbiim (1933), passim; Tsibikov, Buddi&t Paloninik u sviatun 
Tiheta, pp. 23, 30, 36. 

2 JRAS. 1927, p. 552: mentioned also in the Tibetan manuscript Chron¬ 
icle and in the 8th century inscriptions of Lha-sa. 

^ Highlayids of Tibet and Surrounding Regions, Delira Dun (1937 ?). 

® Here noted by Hue and Gabet, i, p. 293; Rockhill, Diary, p. 94; in the 
Ta-Vung-ho valley by Prejevalsky, li, p. 73; in the Hsi-ning valley by Rock¬ 
hill, p. 97. The inner line which passes by P'ing-fan and crosses the Hoang- 
ho near Hsin-ch'eng (about 30 miles west of Lan-chou) has been noted by 
Rockhill, p. 42, Diary, p. 60; and a portion may be seen in a photograph 
by Futterer, ii, p. 39. In a.D. 822 the Chinese envoy Yuan-ting saw to the 
north-west of the Lung-ch'uan valley, where the Huang river joins the 
Hoang-ho, ‘the ancient fortifications of Koshu Han, of which there was 
still much remaining’ (Bushell, JRAS, 1880, p. 519). 

® Bushell, JRAS, 1880, p. 534 (63): view in d’Olione, p. 212* Tafel 
ii, Plate LXI. 
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and Tnn-huang-Sha-chou, ran the Great Wall, defending against 
the desert tribes the highway to the Lob-nor region and Central 
Asia. 

The really important topographical features of eastern and 
north-eastern Tibet are what on the map are designated ‘main 
caravan routes ’; some of them are probably ancient, and with the 
aid of the reports of modern explorers and geographers they may 
be understood. 


POLITICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS OF TIBET 

In this study we are primarily interested only in the north-eastern 
and eastern regions of Great Tibet. But, as the facts are not usually 
recognized, it is necessary to premise some general observations 
concerning the country as a whole. 

That the northern boundary of Tibet proper is the Tang-la is 
recognized by all travellers from the north and the fact assumes 
for them a great practical importance, since it is only after passing 
the Tang-la that they meet with that determined official opposition 
which diverts them, either eastwards or westwards, from any 
further approach to Lha-sa. But we have more intimate evidence 
in the form of a diary^ of a journey by the Pan-chen Blo-bzah 
Dpal-ldan Ye-ses, of Tashilhunpo,^ who in a.b. 1779 travelled 
from Lha-sa to Pe-king via the Koko-nor region, Kan-su, and 
Inner Mongolia. As far as Nag-chu-kha,'^ the first settlement 
south of the Tang-la, he is in Tibet proper, Bod : from that point 
until he reaches the borders of the Koko-nor region he is in Khams ; 
then comes Upper Mongolia, Stod-Sog, so designated by reason of 
the Mongol tribes, 'Banners’,^ occupying parts of the country 
east, west, and south-west of the Koko-nor, also the Tsaidam; 
when he comes to Tankar and Kum-bum he is in Amdo; and at 
Hsi-ning, the head-quarters of the Chinese administration of north¬ 
eastern Tibet, he is in China, Rgya. 

A glance at the map will show that far the greater area of 
‘Tibet’ is north of the Tang-la. Lha-sa, the capital of Tibet 

^ See supra, p. 8. ^ JASB. li (1882), pp. 43-52. 

2 Tib. Bkra-sis-lhun'po, ‘Blessedness {or Auspiciousness) in mass’. 

* Hue and Gabet’s ‘Na-Ptchu’, ‘the first Thibetian station’ (ii, p. 131). 
Cf. Rockhill, Diary, pp. 233 sqq.; Filchner, Oin Marti Padme Hum, 
pp. 198 sqq. 

® Concerning these see the accounts cited mfra, p. 23 and n. 1, 
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proper, is still more decidedly southern, since the distance separat¬ 
ing it from the Tang-la is about twice as great as its distance from 
the Himalaya passes. Before the foundation of Lha-sa, in the 
first half of the seventh century a.d., the capital was by many 
days’ journey still farther south, being at Yar-luh, a place almost 
on the border of Bhutan. In order to estimate the extent of the 
kingdom inherited b}^ Sroh-btsan Sgam-po, the first really 
historical Btsan-po, note may be taken of the following facts: 
The Kailasa region, the above-mentioned Stod-phyogs, was not 
included, because it was the territory of another kingdom, Zah- 
zuh, which was acquired in the time of Sroh-btsan Sgam-po him¬ 
self,^ and had an entirely non-Tibetan, though Tibeto-Burman, 
speech.^ As for the 'Low Country’ of Ladak and Baltistan, its 
conquest and Tibetanization probably do not date before the end 
of the seventh century a.d., and its earlier history is problematical. 
The Brahmaputra valley, on the other hand, must be reckoned 
among the ancestral territories; for it was from Nepal, which is 
approached by that route, that the king obtained the first of his 
two famous consorts, and it was through Nepal that the combined 
Chinese and Tibetan armies invaded northern India after the 
death of the great emperor Harsa in a.d. 646-7.^ 

Presumably the region of mountains and lakes north of the 
Brahmaputra, the district of Dok (Hbrog)-thol and, farther north, 
the district which for some unknown reason is called the Hor 
(Turk) Province, w^ere also part of Sroh-btsan Sgam-po’s kingdom. 
The inhabitants are Tibetans, and their speech is rather normal 
Tibetan. But how far north into the actual Byah-thah Tibetan 
authority and Tibetan race extended among the very sparse 
nomad population is a matter in regard to which we have no light. 
North of the Tang-la must certainty have been the people men¬ 
tioned by the Chinese T'ang Annals under the name Yang-fung^^ 


^ The Tibetan manuscript Chronicle attributes the event to a year corre¬ 
sponding to circa A.D. 644. For a reference to the same occurrence see Tibetan 
Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 54. The d^mastic name of the ^ah- 
zuh kings was Lig. 

2 See JRAS. 1933, pp. 405-10. 

® Of this event an account, translated from Chinese, was given by 
Pauthier in the Asiatic Journal for 1836 (July and August), reproduced 
by Prinsep in JASB. vi (183/), pp. 69 sqq., and subsequently in the 
Indian Antiquary, ix, p. 20: with much additional information the matter 
was treated by Levi in the Journal Aslatique, ix. xv (1900) pp. 279 son 

* See Bushell, p. 527 (9). 
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which seems to be only a representation of Byan4han. According 
to the Chinese^ this people occupied the plateau south of Khotan, 
being divided into Lesser and Greater. The latter are said to have 
had a country extending over 1,000 from east to west, with the 
Tibetans on their east. They first communicated with the Chinese 
in A.D. 641, and in the Annals some account of their climate, their 
numbers (from 80,000 to 90,000 fighting men), and manners is 
given. What proves that they extended as far east as the Tang-la is 
that it was vith their aid that Sroh-btsan Sgam-po made his first 
expedition to the north to attack the T'u-yii-hun of the Koko-nor 
region; but they cannot have reached much farther east, since we 
have, as will appear infra, to find room for the Pai-lan, It is 
extremely unhkely that the Yang-t"ung were in a strict sense 
Tibetans; but possibly they were Ch'iang. The name Byan4han, 
even if used by the people themselves, is quite indecisive, since 
both its elements, by an, 'north’, and than, 'plain’, were current 
among the Ch'iang peoples. 

The eastern boundary of Tibet proper is, likewise, somewhat 
indefinite. South of the Brahmaputra perhaps the most easterly 
district which is definitely Tibetan is Dwags-po, where the lan¬ 
guage, the 'Takpa’ of Hodgson,^ is a clearly Tibetan dialect. 
Farther east and south-east the Tibetans recognize, in the south¬ 
eastern corner of their country, only semi-human cannibal beings, 
Blo-bkra^ and others, to whom they were wont to send criminals 
to be eaten. 

As far south as Ba-t^ang, on the 30th parallel of latitude, it 
seems probable that the valley of the Hbri-chu was the frontier of 
Sroh-btsan Sgam-po’s original kingdom. For, although the upper 
part of the next great river to the east, the Na(g)-chu or Ya-lung, 
is fined with states, Derge, Zog-chen, Hor-khog, &c.,® having at 

^ Bvishell, p. 527 (9) and p. 520 (73). 

^ The li varies between I and J of a mile, depending partly upon the time 
required by the route. 

^ JASB. xxii (1853), pp. 142-51: the Linguistic Survey of India, i. li, 
spells Takpd. 

^ The Lo-tawa (°karpo and °nakpo) of maps. 

® In the Geografia Tibeta, p. 47, the names of the states are given as 
Sde-dge, Bdzogs-chen, and Hor-khog, the last-named consisting of the five 
states Khah-gsar, Ma-zi, Brag-mgo, Be-ri, Tre-o. The places were visited 
by Rockhill (pp. 227-66) and Mrs. Rijnhart, With the Tibetans in Tent and 
Field, pp. 371 sqq., and later by Dr. Tafel (ii, pp. 168-96). Rockhill gives 
the names as Derge, Zochen, Horchyok; the ‘five Horba clans’, Horse- 
k'a-nga (pp. 44 n., 242), being given as Kangsar, Mazur, Berim, Chuwo, and 
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present Tibetan population and speech, there is reason for believ¬ 
ing that in the seventh century a.d. that was not the case. In 
regard to the lower valley of the same river, the Na(g)-roh or 
Chan-tui, Rockhill remarks {The Land of the Lamas, p, 345) that: 

‘The tribes inhabiting along the lower course of the Nya-ch*u are 
called jMan-nya-k'a or “ inhabitants of the lower Nya-ch'u” and are 
the Meniak of Hodgson, the Menia of Baber.’^ 

We must take some exception to the philology of RockhiU’s state¬ 
ment ; for a ]\Ii-hag man is mentioned in Tibetan compan}^ in an 
eighth-century document from Chinese Turkestan, and the name 
is otherwise also known in the old literature {Tibetan Literary 
Texts and Documents, i, p. 263, n. 1) and also in old Bon-po 
manuscripts.- Thus the real name of the river is Nag,^ and the 
modern Nah onl}^ an example of the dropping of final consonants, 
which is characteristic of all the Tibetan and Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of the Chinese frontier. 

The Ali-nag language, as represented by Hodgson’s lists/ has 
many Tibetan affinities and apparently not a few borrowings; but 
it has also definite features which associate it with another group. 
For applying to the people the term Ch'iang we have no authority, 
and, considering their rather southern habitat, it might seem 
venturesome to do so; they had, however, neighbours who 
certainly belonged to that ethnic group. 

This is the place for reference to the tribes occupying the 
vicinity of a river still farther to the east, the Chin-ch'uan, 
the ' Gold River which, flowing from north to south, becomes the 
Yii-t'ung and crosses the 30th parallel somewhat to the east of 

Chango. Concerning the name-forms see infra, pp. 81-5. The chief town of 
Khah-gsar is Kanze [Dkan-indzes, Rockhill, p. 242 n. 1). For an older notice 
see Baber (p. 95). 

The word Hor has nothing to do with Hor, ‘Turk", and according to 
Baber (p. 95 n.) it is differently pronounced. Very possibly the original 
single kingdom (Rockhill, p. 253 n.) is the Hor-man of an old Tibetan 
manuscript. Concerning the pleasing physiognomy of the people and the 
state of education among them see Rockhill, pp. 243,245-6, and cf Hodgson 
pp. 138-9. * ' ’ 

^ Royal Geographical Society Supplementary Papers, i, p. 95. Baber here 
points out that the Menia country extends some distance east of the Ya- 
limg river. 

2 Cf. the ‘Ldoh Me-hag’ of Francke’s Antiquities of Indian Tibet ii 
pp. 65-6. ’ ’ 

^ This is, in fact, the spelling of the Geografia Tibeta, pp. 45-6, and it is 
still heard, being used by Amundsen in his travel narrative (Geographical 
Journal, 1900, i, p. 621). ^ JASB. xxii (1853), pp. 143 sqq. 
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Ta-chien-lu : afterwards, as the T^ung-ho, it falls into the Min near 
Kia-ting. The country has a Tibetan name, Rgyahyno-ron, 
'Queen’s (King’s ?)^ gorge’, and it is the 'Gyarung’ of Hodgson’s 
vocabulary and the country of von Hosthorn’s vocabularies 
(ZDMG, h (1897), pp. 524-33, with a sketch-map). RockhiE 
gives (op. cit., pp. 346-53) a Chinese administration list of the 
' Thirty-three Yii-t'ung Hsi-fan tribes But more apposite are his 
lists of the 'Eighteen Kingdoms of Eastern Tibet’, for which he 
had the authority of an official and of a Lama in Ta-chien-lu. In 
1886 Baber had given (R. Geographical Society, Supplementary 
Papers, i, pp. 81-2) a list of the 'twelve Sifan tribes’, which his 
sketch-map, even apart from the names, shows to be those of the 
Rgyal-roh. Parts of the country were traversed during the period 
1903-7 by Mr. W. K. Fergusson, and again, in company with 
Lieutenant Brooke and IVIr. Meares, in 1908 (see Fergusson, 
Adventure, d'C.) ; but the fullest account of the country is given by 
Dr. Tafel in his Meine Tibetreise, vol. ii, pp. 212 sqq. 

Concerning the names of these states we may refer to the discus¬ 
sion infra, pp. 81-5. It is remarked by Rockhill (p. 344) that 
one of the states, So-mo, is situated near Sung-p'an t^ing and is at 
present (1891) ruled by a woman; the So-mo district was visited 
by Lieutenant Brooke and his party (Fergusson, pp. 144 sqq., 
173), and Dr. Tafel also had in 1914 an interview with the So-mo 
ruhng lady. This peculiarity, which had previously been noted 
by Gill (The River of Golden Sand, p. 123) and which, we are told 
in the Later Han Annals, was not alien to Ch'iang ideas, has a 

^ The spelling Egyal-yiio-roii is giv^en by the Geografia Tibeta (pp. 41, 46) 
and it is, perhaps, correct, since the I would have been lost both in the 
Lha-sa pronunciation and in the local speech; but the suffix mo does not 
necessarily in such a compound denote femininity. 

Dr. Tafel’s rDyarong (ii, p. 229) follows a pronunciation, but the rendering 
(p. 223) ‘extensive or Chinese valley’ would not be inevitable. 

The Gydrung of the Linguistic Survey volume (i. ii) and Dr. Laufer’s 
Jyarun, Dr. Wolfenden Jyd-ruii, ignore the fact that the term is Tibetan. 

It is, however, possible that the Rgyal{-ron) of the Geografia Tibeta is 
itself an etymologizing perversion of a non-Tibetan tribal name Gyar, now 
pronounced Jyar: this is suggested by the numerous place-names, Giyarlung, 
Giyartang, Giyardo, Giyarsa, Giyarmu, recorded in the Manchu report 
translated by Dr, Haenisch in Sir Swen Hedin’s Southern Tibet, ix, pp. 
67 sqq. In that case it may go back to the old tribal name Byar, concerning 
which see infra, p, 34. At present it seems reasonable to keep the spelling 
of the Geografia, 

^ Wylie, Revue de VExtreme-Orlent, ii, p. 476. Dr. Tafel mentions (ii, 
p. 291) even a Go-Iok tribal queen. 

C 
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considerable interest, because undoubtedly So-mo and, perhaps, 
all the states of the Rgyal-roh, were in earlier times part of the 
'Women’s Kingdom’, famous in the Sui and T'ang Anyials and in 
Chinese popular knowledge as NuAciio} For a summary of the 
Chinese information, including an account of the dimensions and 
situation of the territory, of the political history of the state and 
the manners of the people, a reference may be made to Dr. 
Bushell’s note in JRAS. 1880 (pp. 531-2) and to Rockhill, op. 
cit., pp. 339-41. The people were known to the Tibetans, who, 
howwer, are not informative, as Sum~pa,- and individual Sum-pas 
are mentioned; elsewhere we have given text and translation of a 
collection of sayings, ' Sum-pa Mother’s sayings in Tibetan from 
an eighth-to-ninth-century manuscript. 

The 'Women’s Kingdom’ was of considerable extent. There 
were over 40,000 families, 10,000 warriors. The eastern frontier 
stretched in an approximate^ north-south direction from Mao- 
chou (in the Sung-p"an region) to Ya-chou, somew^hat east of 
Ta-chien-lu.^ From east to w’^est \vas 9 days’ journey, from north 
to south 20 days. The state included over 80 'cities’, large and 
small. The people w^ere scattered in mountain valleys. 

Upon this information we may incline to the belief that the 
kingdom extended westw^ard as far as the upper Ka(g)-chu, and 
that its capital, in 'the Kang-yen valley, a narrow, precipitous 
gorge, around which flow^s the Jo*^ river in a southerly direction’, 
w^as in fact Kanze on the Na(g)-chu, which Eockhill visited (op. 
cit., pp. 239 sqq.)^ This kingdom must have been the northern 
neighbour of the ]\li-hag. 

It seems possible that this original w^estw'ard extension of the 
'Women’s Kingdom’ may explain a peculiarity of Rockhill’s two 
lists in comparison with the other versions. Rockhill speaks of the 
'Eighteen tribes of the Xya-rong’; and in fact a number of 
the names in his versions are names of Hor-pa principalities of the 

^ This fact was ‘suspected’ by Mr. Edgar, The Marches of the Mantze 
p. 64. ’ 

- Probably as Ldon-Sum-pa (in a Bon-po manuscript work),= the Gton- 
gsum-pa of Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, ii, pp. 6o-6. Accordin^^ to 
the Chinese Su-pi (— Sum-pa) was the queen s family name. 

® It is interesting to read (Edgar, op. cit., p. 61) that ’politically and 
ecclesiastically’ the boundary between Chinese dominion and semi-inde¬ 
pendent Tibet is here practically, though not theoretically, still along the 
same line. 

^ Bushell, Je. 

^ See also Tafel, n, pp. 177 sqq., and view in Plate XXXVHI, 
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upper Ya-lung river, or Na{g)-chu. But most of the names in 
his lists belong, as do those of the other lists, to the districts of 
the Chin-ch'uan river, i.e. the Rgyal-roh; and Rockhill himself 
recognizes this, locating some of them on the Chin-ch^uan river 
and noting that So-mo is near to Sung-p'an. It seems possible 
that some reminiscence of the original ethnical situation may have 
been in the minds of Rockhiirs informants. 

The people of the 'Women’s Kingdom ’ are definitely recognized 
by the Chinese Annals as Ch'iang and from the Tibetan side this 
is confirmed by the Geografia Tibeta, which, after giving (p. 46) the 
names of the ' Eighteen States remarks that' all these peoples, such 
as IVIi-fiag, Rgyal-mo-ron (these also in Padma^tJian-yig, tr. Tons- 
saint, pp. 298 sqq.)peoples and ]\Ii-li, are not proper Tibetans’.^ 

Nevertheless they can hardly be regarded as typical Ch'iang; 
occupying permanent settlements in ron districts, partly well 
wooded and thickly populated,^ they represent a stage more 
developed than that of the true nomad Ch'iang of the high thans. 
And this was the case in early times, as we see from the Chinese 
descriptions, with the mention of the '80 cities’, and as appears 
from the tone of the ^Sum-'pa Mother s sayings'. 

The Rgyal-ron language is represented by the Gyarung vocabu¬ 
lary of Hodgson and by those of von Rosthorn, who distinguishes 
several dialects,^ and Wolfenden. Dr, Tafel, who also notes various 
dialects of ' Kin-tschuan ’ speech, including one, that of 'Krets- 
chiu’, which is markedly distinct (ii, pp. 248 n. 1, 263), informs us 
that, whereas the native language is never written (ii, p. 230),^ 
Tibetan proper is not ordinarily understood in the country, except 
by persons who have been in connexion with the local monasteries, 
Buddhist or Bon-po. He gives (pp. 230-40) some interesting items 
of the vocabulary and also communicates (pp. 232-3) six lines of 
a song, which he says is 'half in Tibetan, half in Kin-tschuan 
language’. To this matter it will be necessary to recur, since the 
mixture is a topic of great importance in regard to the 'Hsi-fan’ 
languages generally, and the actual proportion of half-to-half 
requires revision in the light of the translation which Dr. Tafel 

^ Bushell, pp. 473, 532; Rockhill, p. 340. 

^ The people of Dmar-khams (SW, of Ba-t'ang) also are described 
(p. 44) as ‘savage and coarse and in language resembling the Mi-hag’. 

® See Edgar, The Marches of the Mantze, pp. 7, 48, 64; Tafel, ii, p. 241. 
So generally in E. Tibet, Roukhill, p. 196; Gill, pp, 198-9, 227-8, &c.; 
Tafel, ii, pp. 172, 196-7, &c. 

* See infra, pp. 71, 89. 


® Cf. Fergusson, op. cit., pp. 126, 255. 
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communicates. The Rgyal-roh language has, as was remarked 
by Hodgson in 1853, and by von Rosthorn’s editor, Professor 
Conrady, in 1897, a special feature, namely possession of syllabic, 
classificatory, prefixes, which is less prominent in other ‘Hsi-fan’ 
languages.^ 

In the northern part of the Rgyal-roh Dr. Tafel takes note 
(ii, pp. 254, 256, 282) of the Chinese Musalman tea-traders,- who 
from that quarter penetrate far into the ' Go-lok' country: and he 
was aware of nomads, obviously Go-lok, bringing skins, wool, and 
other wares in the reverse direction. Since the upper valleys on 
the south of the Bayankara range and to the north of the states on 
the upper Ya-lung river and to the north and north-west of the 
Rgyal-roh are considered to be Go-lok country,^ those individuals 
may have come from that quarter. But the main habitat of these 
marauding tribes is north of the Bayankara, in the long valley of 
the upper Rma-chu, from the two lakes, Charing-nor and Oring- 
nor,*^ as far as its knee and still farther east; also the country east 
of the gorge of the Rma-chu, as far as the south-north stretch of 
the T'ao river; and again a mountainous area north of the actual 
Koko-nor and another area to its south.^ 

The meaning of the term Go-lok^ is not definitely known; by 
Futterer, Filchner, and Tafel it is spelled Ngolokif it was so 
heard by them, it may be, in fact, the Tibetan expression no-log, 
'recalcitrant', 'rebeP.^ It is likely that this term is not a racial 
or national one, but is applied to the tribes simply vuth reference 
to their marauding and thievish practices, which have made them 
the terror of all travellers, both foreign and native, in north-eastern 
Tibet. Though nominally Buddhist and having Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, including the great establishment of Bla-brah (Lhabrang),® 
in their country, they wear their religion lightly, and pilgrim 
travellers, whether in small or in great companies, have reason to 

^ See infra, p. 96. - The Sharbas of Rockhill, pp. 54 

" Rockhill, pp. 188-9, 228, 232; Tafel, ii, pp. 170 and n. 3, 247' ‘^53 
258, 291. ' “ ’ 

^ On these names see p. 4 n. 4. 5 g^e the map. 

® Hue and Gabet’s Kolo (ii, p. 100). 

^ The Geofjrafia Tibeta seems to spell Mgo-log (p. 48). Elsewhere (p. 45) 
it uses the expression rhim-jag, ‘thieves-robbers’, the latter syllable beiiitr 
the '‘Chakpa or Jagpa' of Hodgson, p. 123. " ^ 

® Tafel, ii, p. 291 n. 2. 

^ « Views in d’Ollone, pp. 282, 284, 286; Tafel, ii, Plates LXVI, LXXI; 
Tsibikov, p. 41; Kozlov-Filchner, Motigolei, Amdo und die tote Stadt 
Charackoto, pp. 197-213. 
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beware of them. The name accepted by them, in common with all 
Tibetans of the Koko-nor region is Panah'a, usually with the 
addition of sum, ‘ three with reference to the triple division stated 
above.^ Rockhill {Diary, p. 112) interprets the name Pa-nag as 
meaning the ‘eight’ (pa = Chinese ^5a[r], ‘eight’) ‘Nag tribes’; 
but the explanation of Dr. Tafel,^ who restricts the term Go-loh to 
the tribes of the upper Rma-chu, is far preferable; he states 
(i, p. 177 n.) that all Koko-nor (nomad) Tibetans are called 
probably by reason of their ‘ black tents ’; and in fact the black 
tents (shra-Tiag) of the Tibetans were proverbial even in the eighth 
century a.d. (Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, i, p. 273.) 
The Koko-nor Panag are described as ‘Tangutans’ in Preje- 
valsky’s Mongolia (trans., vol. ii, pp. 109-22) and also by Dr. 
Filchner in his Kumhwn (1933, pp. 383, 390, 476 sqq.); for those 
east of the Rma-chu gorge we have good lights in Durch Asien, by 
Dr. Futterer, who traversed the country from Kuei-te to, and 
along, the T'ao river, and also the more lively narrative of the 
Vicomte d’OUone (trans., In Forbidden China, pp. 240 sqq.); and 
an intimate picture of the Panag or Go-Iok of the upper Rma-chu 
is to be seen in Dr. Filchner’s book of travel and adventure, Das 
Rdtsel des Matschu (pp. 105 sqq.). 

Geographically, as is apparent from the above sketch, there is 
no breach in their continuity, since, as we have seen, there is 
between the two southern divisions of them easy communication 
by way of the Rma-chu knee, and since south of the Koko-nor the 
Rma-chu is not in modern times, and was not in ancient times, a 
barrier. 

It is not worth while to cite the names of particular settlements 
and tribes recorded by modern travellers or entered on the maps.^ 
The localities are not likely to be ancient; and the tribal divisions 
may have been continuously fluid, as they are stated to have been 
in early centuries. Possibly the Me-tsang tribe, placed on the map 
some distance to the south of the Rma-chu knee, may be the Mi- 
sang mentioned by the Chinese T'ang Annals as among the 
Ch'iang tribes on the southern border of theTang-hsiang kingdom; 
and the Sam-sa tribe, near the knee of the Rma-chu, may be the 
Sam-tsia of ancient times (infra, p. 41). 

^ Rockhill, p. 73, Diary, pp. 112-13, with a list of tribes, pp. 113-14. 

® i, pp. 177-8 n., and ii, pp. 291-2 with a list of the tribes on the upper 
Rma-chu. 

® See Eilchner, Das Rdtsel des Matschu and sketch-map; Tafel, ii, pp. 
291-2; also the narratives of Futterer and d’OUone. 
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These Panak'a Go-lok tribes seem to be the genuine descendants 
of the Ch'iang. In sociology, manners, and dress they appear to 
differ little from their predecessors, whom the Chinese Sui and 
T'ang describe as in morals and customs the worst of 

savages; they were all fighting men and much given to robbing 
and plundering. They did not (in most places) tiU the soil. They 
got barley from neighbouring countries; from it they made a 
fermented drink. At present they include in their diet the 
tsaniba (rtsani-pa, parched barley meal) of the Tibetans ; and tea, 
brought by the Chinese Sharba Musalmans from Sung-p'an and 
Ta-chien-lu, is to them as indispensable as it is to all Tibetans. In 
their armature they have progressed to guns and riflesbut the 
long spears depicted in the illustrations of all modern books of 
traveF are perhaps similar to those mentioned in the Later Han 
Annals {infra, p. 39). The statement that against cold and priva¬ 
tions they were hardened like beasts is well illustrated by the 
Vicomte d'Ollone’s lively narrative concerning his Go-lok escort 
(p.2bl): 

‘At early dawn there was a sudden lull in the storm. . , . We 
looked round for our Tibet airs, meaning to order them to load the 
pack tram, but there were no Tibetans to be seen. Had they deserted ? 
But no, their yaks were there, and even their enormous lances, 
thrust vertically into the soil. Where were they ? 

*At the foot of the lances we saw the snow moving, and on looking 
closely we noticed bweilings in the dense white carpet. These swellings 
represented the Tibetans, w’ho were sleeping the sleep of the just. 
They had no need of tents ; unloosmg their girdles, wdiich had kilted 
their sheepskins up to their knees, they alloived the former to fall 
over their feet, turned their collars up over their ears, turned down 
the woolly borders of their caps, and with their naked bodies thus 
protected they reclined pc-acefuliy in the snow, leaving it to cover 
them with a warm counterpane. Rather too warm, if anything! 
When at our summons they awoke, their first cure w^as to throw 
back their cloaks and bathe their bodies in the freezing wind.’ 

Naturally the conditions would be modified in the districts 
bordering on China and along the Rma-chu and other rivers where 
there were fixed settlements and some cultivation of 'the five 
cereals 

' Rockhill, pp. 337-8. 

* Ur. Filchner mentions (Om Mani Padme Hum, p. 145) their ‘modern 
weapons’, 

» Filchner, Das Patsel, &c., pp. 200, 364; d’Ollone, pp. 232, 250, 268 274 
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The Panak'a occupy, as has been stated, extensive areas of 
Hbrog country, both on the north and on the south-west of the 
Koko-nor. Their western neighbours are the Mongols, whose 
settlements and encampments are found both on the north of the 
actual Tsaidam swamp, as far as the Sirtin district in the extreme 
north, and also to the south of it along the route to Charklik in 
Chinese Turkestan. Also on routes diverging westwards from 
Bokalik, where are ancient gold workings, and the Hajjar district, 
to the Tokuz-dawan and Cer-cen in Chinese Turkestan, the very 
sparse population is Mongol; moreover, immediately to the west, 
and also to the east, of the Koko-nor itself are Mongol settlements, 
and even as far down the Hoang-ho valley as the mouth of the 
Ta-Cung-ho river there is an old Mongol population.^ 

Ordinary Tibetan speech and mixed race are represented by the 
monasteries, on the one hand, and by towns, such as Tankar, and 
permanent villages to the south and south-west of the Koko-nor,^ 
on the other; also, of course, by travelling and trading Tibetans, 
especially from Khams.^ Hsi-ning, Avhich has a Chinese admini¬ 
stration and partly Chinese or semi-Chinese population, and also 
Lusar and Kum-bum, through the attraction of the famous 
monastery, are very cosmopolitan.^ Hsi-ning, with its telegraph 
and its British niissionar}" station, is not infrequently visited by 
European, including Russian, travellers and trade agents, also 
individual traders from Chinese Turkestan and even India; and 
there are, further, the official and trade connexions with Lan-chou, 
the provincial capital, and so with China in general. Then there are 
the compulsory ceremonial visits of Mongol and other chiefs from 
the Tsaidam and elsewhere, and visits in connexion with particular 
questions and disputes.^ The Chinese x4mban’s travelling agents^ 
are also arriving from distant places with their reports. From the 
surrounding areas there are Mongol and Tibetan traders, bringing 

^ On these Mongols and their tribes ('Banners') and history see Hue 
and Gabet, ii, pp. 99-102; Prejevalsky, ii, pp. 148-d2, 168-9; Rockliill, 
pp. 135-67, 171-2, 176, 180; Diary/^^, 156-60; Tafel, i, pp. 187-93, 
ii, pp. 68-70. 

~ Rockhill was convinced (p. 72) of the mixed descent of these T'u-fan, 
whose speech also contained 'a large proportion of Chinese, Turkish, and 
Mongol words and expressions’. 

® Rockliill, pp. Ill, 129. On the Kham-pas in general see Sandberg, 
op. cit., pp. 154-8; Tafel, ii, pp. 143, sqq., and supra, p. 8 and n. 2. 

^ See, for instance, Rockliill, pp. 40, 110-12, and Tafel, ii, p. 83. 

^ See Rockhill, p. 54; Tafel, ii, p. 69, 

® On these t^ung-shihs see Rockhill, pp. 52-3. 
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salt, skins, musk, Lha-sa incense-sticks, &c., while tea and some 
other Chinese articles come to Tankar and Hsi-ning through the 
Go-lok country, brought by Sharba Musalmans from Sung-p'an 
in Ssu-ch'uan. 

The Turki-speaking IVIusalman Salars,^ numerous in Hsi-ning, 
but congregated chiefly in the district of Ho-chou and farther 
west, at Hsun-hwa, on the Rma-chu, are said to have come from 
Turfan or Kami in Chinese Turkestan, during the fifteenth to 
sixteenth century, while a greater historical interest belongs to a 
tribe Tung-hou, reported in an eighteenth-century Chinese work 
and claiming descent from the Sha-t'o Turk tribe, which was 
transported by the Tibetans to Kan-chou after the conquest of 
Pei-t'ing in a.d. 790/^ 

Concerning the Chinese side of the Nan-shan and the line of the 
lower T'ao river it does not seem possible to venture upon any 
positive statement. In regard to the people of Kan-su Fathers 
Hue and Gabet, whose route Avas from Ning-hsia in a south-w^est 
direction to Pfing-fan, remark (English translation, i, p. 2S1) that: 

‘a very slight observation of the inhabitants of Kan-su will satisfy 
one that they are not of purely Chinese origin. The Tartaro-Thibetian 
element is manifestly predominant amongst them, and it displays 
itself with special emphasis in the character, manners and language 
of the country people.’ 

and they proceed to give particulars. These observations of the 
two Fathers, whose natural acuteness was reinforced by familiarity 
with Chinese and Mongol language and life, would be confirmed by 
the Chinese themselves, aware that, despite ages of Sinification, 
the population of Kan-su retains peculiarities of speech and habits. 
But the history of the province has been so compheated by inva¬ 
sions, immigrations, deportations, dynasties, and foreign domina¬ 
tions that the available information is a chaos. The actual topo¬ 
graphical nomenclature, which might have been a help, is hidden 
beneath a network of Chinese oflicial designations. In regard to 
the pre-Chinese period (down to 121 b.c.) one or two facts do 
emerge, but ethnographically and linguistically they are not 
sufficiently definite. 

It is, however, undeniable that down to modern times the 

^ On the Salars see Geograjia Tiheta, p. 51; Prejevalsky, ii, p. 149; Kock- 
hiU, pp. 39-40, 323, Diary, pp. 62, 66, 76-83; Grenard, ii, pp. 455, 457; 
Tafel, i, pp. 161-5. 

2 RockhUl, pp. 44-5, 325; Bushell, p. 533 (57). 
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eastern flanks of the Nan-shan and the line of the T*ao river 
retained many tribes or fragments of Ch'iang peoples, either 
settled as agriculturists, in Chinese territory or otherwise, or 
reckoned as independent. In The Land of the Lamas (pp. 323-6) 
Rockhill gives from an eighteenth-century Chinese text^ a list of 
‘Foreign Tribes of Kan-su', which includes many names of Hsi- 
ch'iang and Hsi-fan groups, some belonging to the districts of 
Su-chou, Kan-chou, and Liang-chou, others to Ho-chou and the 
line of the lower T'ao river, as well as tribes of the Hsi-ning and 
Koko-nor region. But the groups are too small and numerous, and 
the data concerning their history too few and dubious, to a flow of 
any wide inference as to a continuous Ch'iang occupation of the 
districts where they are found; one or two are stated to have 
immigrated from the Koko-nor region, and some of them, not 
said to be of Hsi-ch'iang descent, may be merely Tibetan. Also it 
is not stated to what extent they were in speech still non-Chinese. 

HISTORICAL SITUATION IN NORTH-EASTERN TIBET 
DURING THE SEVENTH TO EIGHTH CENTURY a.d. 

In order to arrive at the conditions existing in Amdo during the 
seventh and eighth centuries a.d. it is necessary to peel off, so to 
speak, a number of accretions belonging to later times. First the 
existing Chinese administrations from Hsi-ning, whose travelhng 
agents (t'ung-shih) were met by Rockhill even as far as the upper 
reaches of the Hbri-chu,^ where they were almost in contact with 
the authority of the Governor-General of Ssu-ch'uan. This 
administration is attended by a vast amount of the precise 
gazetteer information favoured by the Chinese. Rockhill himself 
made use of a gazetteer work^ relating to the Koko-nor region; 
and in Dr. Filchner's map of the Chinese province Kan-su^ we find 
the whole area, including much of the Panak'a country, studded 
with names, largely, so far as that country, at least, is concerned, 
otherwise unknown, and aU systematically transcribed from a 
Chinese map giving the administrative divisions. This Chinese 
rule is an inheritance from the Mongol dynasty, the Mongols under 
Cingiz Khan having, by the overthrow (a.d. 1226) of the Tangut 
empire (NE. Tibet and most of the Chinese province of Kan-su), 
brought aU north-eastern Tibet under Mongol suzerainty. To this 

^ Huang-ch'ing-chih~kung-t^Uy Book V. ^ Pp. 162, 165. 

® Diary, p. 96 {Hsi-ning Fu hsin chih). 

* Wissenschaftliche Ergehnisse der Expedizion Filchner, iii, Berlin, 1910, 
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conquest and the subsequent long domination of the successors of 
Cingiz Khan and Kublai Khan, followed by the invasion of Gusri 
Edian in A.D. 1636, must be attributed the fact that the map of the 
whole area is full of Mongol names; all the nor's {Koko-nor, ‘Blue 
Lake’, Dabasun-nor, ‘Salt Lake’, Tosun-nor, ‘Butter Lake', 
Charing-nor, Oring-nor, &c.), all the ula'^ (‘mountains'), most of 
the gols (‘rivers, river-valleys’), some particular names, such as 
Bayankara, Muriis-nssu (the Hbri-chu), the Baron and Jun, 
‘Eight and Left', districts in the Tsaidam, Odontala (‘Star-plain', 
—Tibetan 8kar-ma4han) by the uppermost Ema-chu, &:c., are due 
either to this domination or to the long ecclesiastical connexion 
between Mongolia, Kum-bum, and Lha-sa. The Pan-chen 
Dpal-ldan Ye-ses, as we have seen (p. 13), regards the whole of 
Amdo west of the Koko-nor as Stod-Sog, ‘Upper Mongolia'. All 
such names and also the Mongol ‘Banners’ and settlements in the 
Tsaidam and the Koko-nor districts, and among the Panak'as and 
elsewhere farther south, have to be erased from the picture. 

The pre-Mongol Tangut kingdom, of which the Chinese Annals 
give a very substantial account,^ was under a Ch'iang (Tang- 
hsiang) dynasty, and its language, the Hsi-hsia, was presumably a 
Ch'iang dialect; from a.d. 1035 to 1226 it cut off the Tibetans 
from all interference in Amdo and Kan-su. The Tibetan domina¬ 
tion in Amdo may be said to have begun about a.d. 635, when the 
Btsan-po, Sron-btsan Sgam-po, having in his application for a 
Chinese princess as a consort received a rebuff, which he attributed 
to the T'u-yii-hun dynasty of the Koko-nor, 

‘thereupon, together with the Yangtung, led the united armies to 
attack the Tukuhun. The T ukuhun M-ere unable to withstand him, 
and fled to the banks of the Ch'inghai [Koko-nor] to escape the edge 
of the sword. ... He next led on his troops, attacked and defeated 
the Tanghsiang, the Pailan, and other Ch'iang tribes, and at the 
head of an army of over 200,000 men, encamped on the western 
border of Sungchou (Sung-p'an), wdience he sent envoys to the 
emperor.'- 

After a temporary success at Sung-chou he sustained a defeat and 
retired. 

This occurrence opened the long struggle between the Tibetans 
and the Chinese Empire, which empire was by all the peoples 
mentioned, as weU as by the Tanguts in later times, acknowledged 

^ See Bichiirin, Istoria Tibeta i Khukhunora, ii dd 

- Bushell,p. 444. 
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as suzerain. In Amdo during the remainder of the seventh 
century and the first part of the eighth the conflicts took place 
usually in the country between the Koko-nor and the Rma-chu 
and the peace of a.d. 730“ between Chinese, Tibetans, Hjah 
(Tang-hsiang), and Drug (Turks of Central Asia), was com¬ 
memorated on the part of the Tibetans by a great Buddhist 
foundation, established near the frontier then fixed in the Byar- 
mo-thah district, west of the Koko-nor.^ We may, therefore, 
understand that the Chinese were still maintaining their ancient 
administrative area within the above- (p. 12) mentioned branch 
of the Great Wall. Later the Tibetans advanced farther and 
farther into China, until in a.d. 763 they actually entered the 
capital, Hsi-ngan-fu, or Ch'ang-an, in Shen-hsi, far down the Wei 
river; during this second period most of the operations took place 
in the Tang-hsiang country and along the line of the T'ao river, 
and the treaty of a.d. 783 fixed the boundar}" on the border of 
Shen-hsi, far within Chinese territory. 

The subsequent history of the Tibetan dominion in Amdo and 
the east does not greatly, except in regard to language and the 
Buddhist religion, concern us here. To the matter of language we 
shall return. 

As regards Buddhism, the foundation in the Byar-mo-thah may 
have been its first introduction into Amdo, at least as far as 
Tibetan Buddhism is concerned, but it seems possible that in 
Ho-chou there may have been an earlier establishment from the 
Chinese side. During the period of Tibetan rule there must have 
been a continuous increase in the number of Buddhist monasteries, 
which now are everywhere to be found. The Tangut kingdom was, 
from the eleventh century onwards, professedly Buddhist, and in 
its language, the Hsi-hsia, are many volumes and fragments of 
texts, recovered by Russian and British excavations^ at Khara- 
khoto on the Etsingol river in the Gobi desert; also some inscrip¬ 
tions and coin legends, pubfished at an earlier date. In the Tangut 
home country (Tang-hsiang) there is, in addition to the great 
establishment of Lhabrang {Bla~bran), a monastery in the territory 
of the Co-ne tribe, celebrated for its somewhat independent edition 

^ This appears both from the T'ang Annals, as rendered by Bushell, and 
from the Tibetan manuscript Chronicle. 

^ Bushell, p. 466. 

® Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, pp. 104-9. 

* See Kozlov-Filchner, ^ongolei, Amdo und die tote Stadt Chara'Choto 
(Berlin, 1925), and Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asia, i, pp. 429 sqq. 
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of the Lamaist canon.^ Nevertheless, along all the Sino-Tibetan 
frontier from the ‘Women's Kingdom' northwards the Bon-po 
religion maintains itself in despite of orthodox disapprovaland 
in pre-Tibetan times this, in some early forms, was the religion of 
all Ch'iang peoples. 

The T'u-yii-hun kingdom, which preceded the Tibetans and of 
which also the Chinese Annals furnish an extensive dynastic 
account,^ was an extraneous element, perhaps only a ruling race, 
in Amdo. The people were of what the Chinese name ‘Sien-pi' 
stock, originated in north-eastern Asia and in language more akin 
to the Mongols than to the Turks. Prom a.d. 313, when they first 
invaded the Koko-nor region, until their final defeat and expulsion 
by the Tibetans in 663 they dominated that area during 350 years, 
having as their capital a place called Fussu ch'eng,^ 15 li west of 
the Koko-nor, and as their southern boundary the Rma-chu; 
during the latter part of the period their rule extended, under 
Chinese suzerainty, which they frequently resisted, to parts of 
Chinese Turkestan (the Shan-shan kingdom from about a.d. 445) 
and Kan-su (Sha-chou, Liang-chou). For our purpose their 
significance lies in the fact that the separate existence of the 
Tang-hsiang kingdom, south of the Rma-chu, was perhaps a 
reaction from their occupation of the Hsi-ning-Koko-nor district, 
which had previously been the centre of influence for all the 
tribes. 

The Tang-hsiang kingdom,^ which, as we have seen, had the 
Rma-chu and the T'u-yii-hun on its north, is stated in the Sui 
Annals to have bordered to the east on Lin- and T'ao-chou, which 
would mean the line of the lower T'ao river. The T ang Annals, 
which mention that since the period a.d. 535-581 the Tang-hsiang 
people had greatly spread and now bordered to the east on Sung- 
chou (Sung-p'an) and to the south on the Ch\m-sang, Mi-sang, and 
other Ch'iang tribes, may indicate an extension in a south-easterly 

1 Geografia Tibeta, p. 50. On Co-ne see Tafel, ii, pp. 296, 305 (Dschoni): 
a view of the village (Pschoni, Cho-nieh, on the T ao ri\'er) in Eutterer. op. 
cit. i, pp. 435-6, with description. 

“ For notices see Rockhill, pp. 217-18. 275, Diary (Index)* Tafel ii 
pp. 82, 185, 199, 229, 236, 240, 246; d’Ollone, p. 212; FuttererJ i, p. 279* 
Edgar, p. 63; Fergusson, pp. 104, 200, 242, 249-50. 

=■ Bichurin, op. cit., i, pp. 74-99; cf. Bushell, pp. 527-8 (11)- Rockhill 
pp. 335-6. 

^ Bushell, loc. cit. 

^ Bichurin, op. cit., i, pp. 237-58. See also Bushell, p. 528 (12); Rockhill 
pp. 337—8. * * 
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direction, and may explain the statement concerning the ‘Women’s 
Kingdom’that it had theTang-hsiang andMao-chou on the east/ 
whereas in fact the Tang-hsiang were mainly on its north. The 
statement that 'they live in secluded, rugged valleys, many of 
them three thousand li from any other tribe’ would be hardly 
explicable, did we not assume that by that time they had spread 
to the uppermost Rma-chu valley; for their original western 
frontier must have been the Rma-chu gorge, since we have to find 
room for the Pailan. But perhaps all is made clear by the state¬ 
ment of the Sui Annals, that 'they comprise the T'ang-chang, 
Pai-Iang, etc. * They had, in fact, absorbed their western neigh¬ 
bours, the Pailan, and might to the west constitute a barrier 
against the ‘Yeh-Hu’, of whom, however, nothing is known. 
From A.D. 629 ‘they graduall}^ became subject’ (to China), and 
their tribes were divided into chou and hsien, ruled by their own 
chiefs and subject to a governor-general, resident at Sung-chou. 
It was, as we have seen, not long after this that 'they were annexed 
by the T'ufan ’, i.e. by Sroii-btsan Sgam-po and his successors, and 
the country afterwards became one of the main theatres of the 
Sino-Tibetan wars. It is from about a.d. 757 that the T'ang 
Annals begin to trace the fortunes of the leading, perhaps most 
eastern, clan, the To-pa, which through the weakening of the 
Tibetans from about the middle of the ninth century became 
powerful and ultimately founded the Tangut empire. 

Some particulars of the Chinese description of the Tang-hsiang 
people have been extracted above (p. 22) for application to their 
Go-lok descendants. But ethnographically it may be of interest to 
add one or two further items, which may be for the most part 
applicable to all the free Ch'iang peoples of the period.- 

‘A tribe is divided into little clans. A large one comprises a myriad 
horsemen, a small one several thousand. . . They have no houses, 
but with the hair of their yak and the wool of their sheep they weave 
stuff out of which they make tents,* whose location they change 
accordingly to the season of the year. . . . Their hair is matted, their 
faces filthy, and their feet bare. They live on roots and game. Men 

* Bushell p. 531 (42); Rockhill, p. 340. ^ Rockhill, p. 338. 

^ In the Sui Annals these numbers are stated, more moderately, as 5,000 

and 1,000 respectively. 

* ‘The most common, indeed the only industry of the Tangutans is 
preparing yak (or more rarely sheep's) wool for cloth, out of which all their 
clothes are made' (Prejevalsky, ii, p. 118; cf. Rockhill, who adds, p. 81, 
yak-hair cloth for tents and tanning of skins). 
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and women wear long skin go'wns, or of coarse woollen stuff with a 
nappy surface. They have no written chai\ioters, but record the 
years by means of little reeds. Once every three years they assemble 
together and worship heaven by sacrificing oxen and sheep. A son 
may marry his deceased father's or uncle’s wives (or wife); a younger 
brother his deceased brother’s wife, but he may not marry a person 
of the same cognomen as himself. When an old person dies, the 
children and grandchildren do not weep, but, if a ^’oung person dies, 
they say it is a great wa^ong and they lament over him.’^ 

It must be admitted that some points in the description recur 
in the Chinese accounts (Bushell, pp. 442, 527-8; Rockhili, 
pp. 335-8) of the T'u-yu-hun and the Tibetans and even in the 
early accounts of ancient peoples, Hsiung-nu, Sien-pi, See. (Parker 
in The China Review, xx, pp. 1-2, 73-4), so that they may have 
been commonplaces in the Annalists’ conceptions of frontier 
barbarians. Disregard for age is attributed in these works to all 
the above-named peoples. For a less external view, permitting an 
insight into the Bon-po religion of this people, and also a glimpse 
of a more primitive stratum of belief and practice, as well as of 
their more general mentality, we must turn to the sole literary 
product knowm to have emanated from them, a text contained 
in an eighth-to-ninth century manuscript, in Tibetan language. 
Naturally it represents the comparative!}^ civilized class of chief¬ 
tains and priests, and in fact it belongs not to the Tang-hsiang 
definitely, but to the somewhat earlier period of the T’ang-chang, 
who had occupied the same country and were in the main, no 
doubt, the same people under another name. 

Of these T'ang-chang the Chinese furnish- a brief description 
and also a dynastic name, Lyang, and list, covering a period from 
about A.D. 400 to 550, after which the state was suppressed by the 
Chinese and became the district T ang-chou; not long afterwards, 
as we have seen, the state reappeared, in an expanded form, as 
Tang-hsiang,^ with a dynastic name, in Tibetan Hjah, which may 
be identical with that of its predecessor. The interest of this 

^ On disregard for the old and on early retirement of kings see Bushell, 
p. ■142; Rockhili, pp. 81, 143; Tafel, ii, p. 229 and n.; Fergusson, p. 319; 
Mrs. Rijnhart, p, 221. 

- Bichurin, op. cit., i, pp. 109-12. 

® The persistence of the syllable than m the names connected with this 
Skyi country, of which persistence another instance may be seen infra (p. 
135), is due, no doubt, to the fact that the country predominantly consisted 
of high than: see supra, pp. 3, 9. 
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dynasty, apart from its definite dating and the literary connexions 
mentioned above, is that it was perhaps the first separate organiza¬ 
tion of Chfiang tribes south of the Rma-chu. Like its successor, it 
had rather frequent connexions with the T'u-yu-hun. 

The Pailan,^ who by the Chinese are located to the south-west 
of the T^u-yii-hun and to the west of the Tang-hsiang, must have 
occupied the mountainous country to the west of the Ema-chu 
gorge, which country is in the Pan-chen Dpal-ldan Ye-ses’ diary 
styled ‘Upper Mongolia’. Except that their western neighbours 
were the To-mi, or Tang-mi‘^—unknown, unless they w'ere the 
Yang-thng—and that they were called by the Tibetans ‘Ting¬ 
ling’, that they were divided into Black and White, that in 
customs they resembled the Tang-hsiang, the Chinese inform us 
only that in a.d, 561 their prince sent gifts to the Chinese court, 
and that in a.d. 624 they submitted to China and their country 
was made Wei-chou and Khng-chou.^ The submission, probably 
in any case a mere formality, Avas of A^ery brief duration, since 
before a.d. 650 the people were conc[uered by the Tibetans and 
thenceforward acted as the A^anguard of the Tibetan invading 
armies. The interest of the Pailan resides in their name, which 
will be considered hifm. 

In order to discuss the Chdang of the actual Hsi-ning-Koko- 
nor area it is necessary to ascend through seA^eral centuries to 
the period preceding the irruption of the Th-yii-hun people in 
A.D. 313. And, since until that time the Hsi-Ch'iang, ‘Western 
Chfiang ’, peoples of Amdo and the adjacent districts of China, 
may be regarded, if not as a whole, at least as a single mass, the 
account may go back as far as the really historical beginnings, 
about the end of the second century B.c. It Avill, however, be 
instructWe to commence by taking note of the conditions indicated 
by the foundation of the above-mentioned Buddhist monastery in 
the territory immediately AA^est of the Koko-nor itself. 

The foundation, which was, as already mentioned, designed to 
commemorate a compact of permanent peace (a.d. 730) between 
the Chinese, the Tibetans, the Drug (the Turks of Central Asia), 
and the Hjaii (the Tang-hsiang)—the Th-yii-hun, expelled in 
a.d. 663, passing unmentioned—was described as the monastery 
of the ‘De-ga G-^ui-tshal’ (‘De Turquoise Forest’), the suffix ga 

^ Bushell, p. 528 (3); Bichurin, i, pp. 113, 232. 

2 Bushell, p. 541 (10). 

2 Ibid.,pp. 528 (13), 541 (10). 
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(in De~ga) being used in Amdo to form adjectives of locality.^ The 
monastery was compared to ' a flower blooming in the auspicious 
Dbyar-mO'than’ ('Dbyar Steppe’): and here again we have the 
evidence of parallel expressions proving that Dbyar is a tribal 
name.^ On the particular occasion messages of prayer and con¬ 
gratulation upon the 'face-warming’ of the foundation were 
received from 

(а) the authorities of the realm of Mdo-gams; 

(б) the Councillors of Bde; 

(c) two great cities, MMiar-tsan and Kva-cu, of Western 
Kan-su; 

(d) the commandant of the' Thousand-district ’ of Phyug-tsams; 

(e) the Estate, or Territory, of Hbrom-khoh; 

and the Bde councillors use the phrase ' Hgren people which from 
other evidences we know to have denoted not merely ‘upright 
man’ as opposed to prone beast, but also a particular people, 
whose country was accordingly named Hgreh-ro? That this name 
Hgren is the native word represented by the Chinese k'tang, 
cKiang (originally A:ren), is a suggestion which we owe to Professor 
Pelliot.'^ 

It is possible that the text, which is fragmentary, opened with 
a message from the Tibetan Btsan-po himself. But in other 
respects the hierarchy of authorities is patent. Eirst we have the 
(Tibetan) councillors of Mdo-gams, which is either Amdo or a 
whole, Mdo-smad, consisting of Amdo and Khams. Under Mdo- 
gams come the councillors of Bde, a division of the same, and 
known by several mentions both of the councillors and also of a 
place Bde-gams,^ no doubt their administrative centre. We then 
digress to two great cities of western Kan-su, which at the time 
were under Tibetan authority, exercised, as from other references 
also appears, through the Bde Council. Returning to Amdo, we 
come to the Tibetan official in command of the ‘Thousand- 
district’ Phyug-tsams, the term ‘Thousand-district’ which 
denotes probably an area of about 1,000 households, being well 


, sa-ga-Qdin-drug, ‘Gdin-drug 


' Gnarn-Jca-Lon-stim, 'Lofi-sum in heaven' 
on earth'. 

2 CL Bgya-mo-than, ‘Chinese plain’, Mon^7no-than\ ‘Mon plain’. 

® Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, pp. 61-2, 87 108-9 d’-c 
^ JRAS. 1928, p. 98, ’ » , » 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, Bde, ii, pp. 10, 20; Councillors 
of, u, pp. 20, 25, 99, 124, 319; Bde-gams, ii, pp. 22, 57-8, 78-9, 108, 338. 
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evidenced in Chinese Turkestan, both contemporary and prior.^ 
Nor does it seem doubtful that Phyug-tsams is the same as the 
capital of the T'u-yii-hun, Fussu ch'eng, 15 Zi west of the Koko- 
nor, which had walls but was not lived in.*-^ It was, in fact, a ‘great 
mart’ and not different from the ‘great mart’ (khrom-cheyi-po) of 
the Dbyar-mo-than, mentioned in another document the 
Chinese syllable represented by Fu was in earl}^ times sounded 
bhynk. There cannot have been two ‘great marts’ in the than 
country adjoining the Koko-nor on the west. 

The Dbyar-mo-thah is rather famous; it is mentioned in one of 
the ancient inscriptions in Lha-sa, the Potala piUar inscription of 
c. A.D. 764, relating to the Sino-Tibetan wars."^ The G-j^er-mo- 
than (‘a place in Kham’), Yar-mo-than and G-yar-mo-thah {‘a 
district in the province of lower Amdo and Khams ’) of S. C. Das’s 
Tibetan Dictionary are evidently the same place,^ which perhaps 
acquired literary notoriety through the treaty and the foundation 
of the monastery in question. The place is still known in Tibet by 
its old name, being mentioned, as G-yar-mo-than, in the Geografia 
Tibeta of IVIintshul Huthuktu (p. 55), where it is duly located on 

^ The expression in its Tibetan form {ston-sde) %Yas current in Tibet and 
Chinese Turkestan during the 8th centuiy a.d. {Tibetan Literary Texts and 
Documents, i, pp. 283-4; li, pp. 315-16). But an equivalent was also used 
by the Chinese in W. Kan-su (L. Giles, B.SD.S. vi, pp. 831-2, vii, p. 850); 
and the T'u-yii-hun had officials over 'Thousands’ (Bichurin, i, p. 97). 
An administrative division into 'Thousands ’ {kun, gun) is still found among 
the Salars m Amdo (Rockiiill, Diary, pp. 62, 66, 76-7, 80—1; Tafel, i, 
p. 162). Perhaps the ‘Thousand-district’ was a district of approximately 
1,000 families. Cf. the ancient Sanskrit term sahasra-pati ? An official 
hierarchy of heads of 10, 100, and 1,000 families is, however, kno^vn to have 
existed among the ancient Hsiung-nu (see Parker m China Review, xx, p. 9) 
and even at present it exists in the Pamir, where the titles are, in Turki, 
Un-hdshi, yuZ’bdshi, and min-bashi {Onentalisches Archiv, ii, p. 29). 

2 Rockhill, p. 336. On such uninhabited 'market-towns’ see Forsyth, 
Mission to Yarkund, p. 32, and, in Ssu-ch'uan, Baber, op. cit., p. 10. Cf. 
Bichurin, p. 97. 

® See Inventaire des MS8. tibetains de Touen-houang par Mdlle Lalou, 
i. No. 16. 

* JRAS. 1910, pp. 1259, 1278 (1. 33). 

® The alternation byjgy {g-y), although perhaps a case of a more general 
alternation b/g, seen, for mstance in gamsjbams (pp. 241-2 infra), is to be 
discriminated from the modern Tibetan amalgamation of by and gy in j. 
It is ancient and probably dialectical or regional: an instance giv'en in the 
Dictionary IS g-y i — dbyi,'lynx'. Quite parallel to DbyarjO-yaris the ancient 
Amdo tribal name Byim-po, which in the Tibetan manuscript Chronicle 
has two occurrences, in the first of which it is a correction of Gyim-po: the 
Tibetan manuscripts mentioned infra (pp. 130 sqq.) have Gyim-po. See 
infra, pp. 134-5. 

D 
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the shore of the Mtsho Khri-sor Rgyal-mo, the Koko-nor, in the 
vicinity of the Mongol settlements. In one of the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts there is mention of a ^meadow G-ye-mo’, which, by reason 
of the circumstances, must be the same place; and in the same 
connexion another of the manuscripts mentions a meadow Phug- 
dir{tir)y which is perhaps related to Phyiig-tsams, 

Finally, the ‘Turquoise Wood’ {G-yu4$lial) also has an historical 
name. For the Byar-mo-thah is, no doubt, the greater of the two 
‘Great and Little Yu (turquoise, jade) Valleys’,^ often mentioned 
by the Later Han Annals^ as west of the Ching-hai, the ‘Blue 
Lake’, and head-quarters of the leading Ch'iang tribes. To the 
Ch'iang people the great lake was not the ‘Blue Lake’ {MtsJio- 
$non-po, CJiing-hai, Koko-nor) of the Tibetans, Chinese and 
Mongols, but the ‘Turquoise Lake’ {O-yu-mtsho)? 

The 'than of the Byar people’ {Byar-mo-thah) may help us to 
explain the name Pailan. On the south-eastern frontier of the 
‘Women’s Kingdom’, near toYa-chou,was another Pailang tribe,^ 
whose name is spelled with the same Chinese characters, the first 
of the two being the word for ‘white’, now sounded jpai and po. 
But a Chinese scholar, Wang Ching-ju,^ in editing and discussing 
three little songs in that people’s speech, which, being included in 
the Later Han Annals,^ are the oldest known composition in 
Tibeto-Burman, adopts the transliteration Bair-lang ; and, 
although a philological justification of this is not visible in 
Professor Karlgren’s Analytical Dictionary or other familiar 
authorities, the double pronunciation in ordinary Chinese and the 
double form of the word [h{'p)aku, hiaku) in Japanese, suggest that 
in the history of the word there may have been confusion of 
8ynon3Tns. If the form Bair is justifiable, it would tend to justify 
also the reading of the same sign in the Koko-nor region as Byar, 
which better suits the Japanese hiaku. But perhaps that is not 
necessary; for in the same region we have evidence of -ar becoming 

^ The two are perhaps recognizable in Rockhill’s account of his first 
journey, pp. 125-7 (‘the valleys of the Buhagol and Dulangol’). 

* See Wylie, op. cit., pp. 445-51. 

® One of the Tibetan manuscripts has G-yu-rntshO’Shon-mo, ‘Blue 
Turquoise Lake 

* Bushell, p. 531 (42). 

® ShisMah Studies by Wang Jinqru (Academia Sinica Monographs, 
Series A, Nos. 8, 11, 13), i, pp. 17-30. 

® Wylie, who translated the songs (op. cit., pp. 239-41), spells the name 
as Fih-lang. 
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and the Byar-mo-thah may have been locally a Bye-mo-than 
= the G-ye-mo mentioned supra (p. 34). 

By recognizing the Byar as the Pailan we escape the embarrass¬ 
ment caused by the fact that the latter, despite their services in the 
Tibetan campaigns, seem never to be mentioned in the manuscript 
Chronicle, which is largely a history of those campaigns. Byar, on 
the other hand, is several times mentioned in contexts relating to 
the Pailan region; and one place, Byar-lihs-tshal, ‘ Byar-lihs Wood 
definitely assigned to its vicinity,^ may contain in its first two 
syllables an equivalent of the whole name. 

It would not be at all in conflict with the facts with which we 
shall deal, if the Byar-mo-thah should have been originally Pailan 
country. Perhaps we can also explain the name Ting-ling, which 
the Chinese so inexphcably give as the Tibetan designation of the 
Pailan. It is a well-established fact that in Central Asia the sign 
transliterated Ting might have had ordinarily the pronunciation 
Te or Be, and the Byar~lins may have been De-lih by virtue of 
appertaining to the above-mentioned Be or Bde. 

The Tibetan records furnish also some slight further indication 
of the extent of the Be or Bde district, which, being the centre of 
an authority covering, as does the present Chinese administration 
at Hsi-ning, places in Western Kan-su (Mkhar-tsan and Kva-cu), 
must have been spacious. As has been mentioned, the Tibetan 
Council of Bde-gams supervised also the administration of those 
parts of Western Kan-su which at the time were subject to Tibet. 
This appears not from a single reference, but from several,^ and it 
applies not only to the above-mentioned Mkhar-tsan and Kva-cu, 
but to other localities also. But the centre of administration, Bde- 
gams, which perhaps means ‘Bde posting-station’, and likewise 
‘Bde-sum Wood’, though both are mentioned as having been 
places of ‘assembhes’, i.e., no doubt, the summer and winter 
conferences and musters of the Tibetan civil and mihtary powers, 
have names topographically uninstructive. More significant, no 
doubt, is a reference to ‘ Lyon-jeh in Bde ’ in a document emanating 
from a T'u-yii-hun queen of Tibetan birth.^ From the context it is 
certain that the place was in T'u-yii-hun territory, and it seems 
highly probable that it was identical with Liung-ch'eng, which the 

^ Concerning -ar/-e and concerning the equivalence of g-yar and byar 
see infra, p. 367, also pp. 243, 290. 

* Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 48. 

3 Ibid., pp. 20, 25, 57-8, 78, 108, 319, 339. ^ Ibid., p. 10. 
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maps record under that name, or as Lang-chen, &c., on the Ta- 
thing-ho. It is eminently reasonable that the part of Amdo from 
which authority was exercised over Western Kan-su should have 
included the region of Hsi-ning and the Ta-t'ung river, whence 
Kan-su was reached by ancient routes.^ 

When we have removed the historical accretions in the form of 
the modern Chinese administrations, the Mongols, the Tangut 
kingdom, the Tibetan rule and influence, and the T'u-;vii-hun 
occupation, we come to the prior period of the Hsi-ch'iang, the 
‘Western Chhang’. 


THE WESTERN CHTANG (HSI-CHTANG) 

The most authentic account of the Western Ch'iang is that given 
in Book CXVII of the Later Han Annals (Hou Han Shu ); after a 
series of notices of Ch'iang tribes of early periods the text makes 
mention of the first, eponymous, leader of the western Ch'iang, 
whom it places in the period 475-432 B.c., and then of his descen¬ 
dants and of tribal divisions; after which it embarks upon a 
history, from about 100 B.c., of the conflicts between the Ch'iang 
and the Chinese, continued to nearly the end of the second 
century a.d. Thereafter the Ch'iang are reckoned as subject to 
China, and for the period a.d. 170-312 we have only a few notices 
in the T'ang Annals. In a.d. 313 the Koko-nor Ch'iang were 
conquered, as we have seen, by the T'u-yii-hun. About the same 
time, more or less, and later there arose in Chinese territory,^ and 
also in Amdo, one or two separate Ch'iang states and dynasties, 

^ See Rockhill, p. 41, n. 3, pp. 48-9. Fathers Hue and Gabet followed the 
route by the valley of the Charing-gol and P'ing-fan (i, p. 285), while 
Prejevalsky (li, pp. 59 sqq.) and Futterer (i, pp. 244 sqq.) crossed that 
valley and then the valley of the Ta-t'\ing-ho, making direct for the Koko- 
nor and Hsi-ning. Lieutenant Brooke crossed the mountains from Kan-chou 
direct to Hsi-ning (Fergusson, p. 51). The northern route to Sa-cu in W. 
Kan-su, descending via the valley of the Tang-ho, must have been that 
whereby in ancient times (Wylie, p. 433; De Groot, ii, pp. 197, 202-3) the 
Chfiang communicated, through the ‘Little Yueh-chih with the Hsiung-nu 
of the north: in modern times it has been followed not only by Mongol 
pilgrims, but also by explorers. Pandit A-K (see Hennessey, Report on the 
Explorations in Great Tibet and Mongolia^ 1884, pp. 50-4), Messrs. Carey 
and Dalgleish (R. Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers, in, pp. 
46-8, Proceedings, 1887, pp. 731-52), the Littledales and Sir Sven Hedin. 

* Cf. Franke, Oeschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, ii, p. 63 and Index. 
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of which the Pailan, T'ang-chang, and Tang-hsiang have been 
mentioned above. 

The Book CXVII of the Later Han Annals was translated by 
Wyhe in 1882 (Revue de VExtreme-Orient, vol. i, pp. 423-78), with 
notes containing valuable identifications of places and dates. In 
1926, as pp. 182-200 of Die Westlaiide Chinas in der vorchristlichen 
Zeit (Part II of Chinesische UrJcimden zur Geschichte Asiens), 
appeared a translation by De Groot of the portion down to the 
Christian era, followed by extracts from the biographies of two 
Chinese generals, both contained in the Former Han Annals. 
De Groot, who, here as elsewhere, disapproves of his predecessor’s 
translation, has a systematic transcription of Chinese characters, 
stated to be based upon scholarly tradition, whereas WMie used a 
transcription then normal in connexion with Mandarin Chinese; 
it is unlikely that either transcription would be regarded by 
Sinologists as adequately historical. The period is too early for 
certainty in regard to Chinese pronunciation (or pronunciations). 
Moreover, in cases of foreign names there are the complications 
arising from transmission, intentional modification, and other 
causes; certainty is obtained only when we have the names in 
some alphabetic writing. It seems proper to cite Wylie’s transla¬ 
tion,^ wherever it is in substantial agreement with that of his 
successor, and in quotations from the latter to reproduce the form 
presented hy him. 

According to the Later Han Annals, the original home of the 
Ch'iang was on the Tz'u-chih (De Groot Su-ki) river^ and reached 
to the source of the (Hoang-)ho; it had an extension of 1,000 li, 
and stretched southwards as far as Shuh (the western part of 
SsU'Ch'uan) and the Han river. From another text De Groot 
quotes^ the statement that: 

AVhere the (Huang-)ho river bends and then flows north-east, it 
cuts through the land of Sik-ki (Hsih-chih). This is accordingly “the 
bending of the Ho”. . . . Then the Ho takes an eastward direction. 
From the bend it flows through the south of the province Si-hai, “the 
lake in tlie west ” (Koko-nor). . . and further east it flows on the north 
of the district of Ho-kuan,^ belonging to Lung-si.’ 

^ With transcription modernized according to Giles's Dictionary. 

^ Wylie, pp. 424-5 (who, however, speaks of‘the Tsze-che mountain’); 
De Groot, ii, p, 184. 

^ Op. cit., p. 185, from the ^hui'Ching-tsu-shih^ c. 2, foil. 11 sqq. 

^ Ho-kuan was on the site of the [later] district of Chin-ch*ing, south of 
Lan-chou (Wylie, p. 425, n. 2). 
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From this citation it is, observes De Groot, 'clear as daylight’ 
(sannenklar) where on the map we must look for the land Tz'u- 
chih, which his text explicitly identifies with Hsih-chih. Accord¬ 
ingly in Professor Herrmann 's Historical and Commercial Atlas of 
China (p. 10) we find the country so located. Of De Groot’s 
further suggestion that the Hoang-ho, in the part of its course 
wherewith the texts are concerned, was itself named Tz'u-chih 
we are unable to add any confirmation. De Groot himself admits 
that subsequently (p. 194) there is mention of 'the three rivers 
(Huang-ho, Hong and Su-ki)’; and in the Annals there are other 
references to a river 'Su-ki’ (e.g. De Groot, p, 195, 'left the Su-ki 
and the bending of the Huang-ho’, and cf. the translation of 
Wj^lie, who spells Tsze-che, pp. 443, 447, 449, 473) which do not 
accord with the suggestion. Su-ki might be a tributary of the 
Hoang-ho, no other perhaps than the She-chu of the latest map, 
the 'meandering’ Sche-tsche of Dr. Futterer (Durch Asien, i, 
p. 350 and index), which flows into the Hoang-ho gorge somewhat 
north of the knee. 

It may also perhaps be doubted whether there is really ancient 
authority for applying the name 'Tsi-shi (Chi-shih) shan’ to the 
Amne Rma-chen range of mountains, as is sometimes done by the 
Chinese.^ But what is of importance for us here is the obvious 
identity of the Hsih-chih country with the land of the T'ang-chang 
and Tang-hsiang and the fact that in the T'ang Annals this 
identity is affirmed.The importance of the observation lies in the 
fact that it enables us to identif^^ with the Tang-hsiang country 
the district Skyi,^ frequently mentioned in the Tibetan Chronicle 
as sphere of military struggles with the Chinese during the seventh 
and eighth centuries; thus we acquire the names of many places 
in the Tang-hsiang country and at the same time learn from this 
instance that on the Ch'iang-Tibetan side of the mountains the 
nomenclature may have been more durable than was usual in 
China, where reshuffling and renaming seem to have been an 
administrative passion. 

Although the ethnographical characteristics ascribed in the 
Later Han Annals compose much the same picture as the Sui and 
T'ang Annals have given pp. 22, 29-30) in regard to the 

^ Franke, Geschichte des CMnesischen Belches, i, p. 6; ii, p. 371 • iii pp 
3, 255. 

^ Rockhill, p. 338; Bichurin, i, p. 238. 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 48. 
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Go-lok and the Tang-hsiang, yet, since we have now reached the 
fountain head and are contemplating the Ch'iang people in general, 
it is not superfluous to reproduce it here 

‘Fixed settlements there are not, for they have to accommodate 
and direct themselves according to the districts where there is water, 
so that plants grow. The five cereals are indeed but little produced in 
the land, and consequently they make cattle rearing and herdmen’s 
life their business. 

‘As for their manners and usages, the family system does not rest 
upon firm bases; sometimes the personal name of the father, some¬ 
times the family name of the mother serves as name of the family. 
Relations who are more than twelve generations distant from one 
another can marry. If the father dies, the son marries his later 
mothers (i.e. the women married by his father after his mother ); if 
an elder brother dies, then the younger ones marry their sisters-in¬ 
law (left behind by him). Consequently there are in the state no 
widows, and the families and groups multiply rapidly. 

‘ Princes and ministers are not there set up; Magistracies also there 
are not. But the most energetic separate from their families and be¬ 
come leaders, while the weaker constitute the people, dependants 
and underlings; they plunder and overpower each other mutually, 
and their power depends upon crude strength. For murder and man¬ 
slaughter recompense is paid, but other restrictions and prohibitions 
there are not. 

‘The weapons are, in the mountains and valleys, the long ones 
(lances, etc.), but on the plains the short (bows). The inhabitants 
cannot hold out for a long time, but seek to succeed by sudden in¬ 
cursions. Death in fighting counts as luck, death through sickness 
ill-luck. 

‘Against cold and privation they are hardened like beasts; even 
their women in childbirth do not shelter themselves from wind and 
snow.“ 

‘Their character is firm and hard, brave and wild, and this in con¬ 
sequence of the element metal, corresponding to the west.’ 

The first organization of the Ch'iang^ is ascribed to a certain 
Wu-i-Ynan-chien (De Groot, Bu-iJc-wan-kiem), a fugitive from 
China,^ who after some adventures settled between the three 

^ De Groot, ii, pp. 185-6; cf. Wylie, pp. 425-6. 

2 An instance of this in Tafel, ii, p. 109, who states that on religious 
grounds the women avoid passing the period in the tent, where the cooking 
is done. 

^ The following account is derived from Wylie, pp. 432 sqq., with 
references to De Groot, ii, pp. 194 sqq, 

^ This trait seems to be normal in the Chinese accounts of the origins 
of foreign states. 
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rivers (Hoang-ho, Su-ki = Tz'u-chih, and Hong = Huang). He 
was welcomed by the Ch'iang tribes and made their chief. He 
introduced among them agriculture and cattle-rearing, the}^ 
having previously been only hunters. The chieftaincy remained 
with his descendants. 

The expression icu-i, hu-iJ:, is said to mean, in the Ch'iang 
language, ^serf*, that having been Yiian-chien’s original status. 
If so, it may correspond to Tibetan g-yog, for which a variant 
b-yog would have analogies.^ If so, it is the earliest attested 
common noun in the language. The Hong = Huang river, which 
is stated- to have been a tributary of the Hoang-ho, is evidentH, 
in view of the subsequent history, the Ta-thng-ho,^ including 
perhaps also its affluent, the Hsi-ning river. 

In the time of Yiian-chien's great-grandson Jen (He Groot, 
Dsim) an uncle of the latter, by name Chiung (De Groot, Gong), 
being alarmed by the power of the Chinese, left, along with his 
family and dependants, 'the Tz'u-chih and the bending of the 
Hoang-ho' and fled westwards several thousand li. beyond all 
communication with the other Ch'iang. Afterwards the descen¬ 
dants of these, or of tiie Ch'iang generally, were divided into 
several tribes, which departed whither they woidd. One of these 
stocks was the 'Yak'^ tribe, being the Yueh-sui Ch'iang, another 
the White Horse^ stock, the Ch'iang of Kuang-han, a third the 
'jMixed (or Three) Wolves'^ Ch'iang, of Wu-tu. These particulars 
are evidently meant to mark off certain branches of the Ch'iang 
people, which had a separate history and a remote situation;^ 
these branches will be mentioned again uifra. 

Jen and his younger brother Wu remained in the Hong — 
Huang country, having respectively nine and seventeen sons, 
from whom descended as many tribes or clans. This was the 
beginning of the growth and prosperity of the Ch'iang. 

Yen (De Groot, Gien), a son of Jen, c. 360-337 b.c., was 
extremely bold and heroic, and his descendants among the 
Ch'iang were called the Yen tribe. In the thirteenth generation 

^ Cf. supra, p. 35, and infra, pp. 243, 290. 2 ^Vyiie, p. 433 n. 2. 

^ This is patent in the statement of the T'ang Annals reproduced by 
Bushell, op. cit., p. 519: see infra, p. 47 n 3. 

^ Li-niu (Be Groot, Li-gu)\ Yueh-sui is stated (De Groot, ii, p. 21) to 
belong to the region of Ning-yiian in y. Ssu-ch‘uan. 

® Pih-ma (De Groot, Pe^-ma). 

® Ts'an-lang (De Groot, Sam-long). 

’ See Herrmann, Atlas, pp. 22-3. 
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from Yiian-chien, during the period 48-32 b.c., came Shao-tang 
(De Groot, Sio-tong), who was in like manner bold and courageous, 
and his descendants bore accordingly the tribal (or clan) name 
Shao-tang. 

We are not at present able to state the Ch'iang forms of the 
names Li-niu = Li-gu, Pai-ma = Pe'-ma, Tsan-lang = Sam- 
long ^ which are professedly Chinese, or to ascertain whether the 
latter are really translations, or only perversions, of the originals. 
And the same applies to two other tribes, Feng-yang = Hong- 
jong and Lao-chieh = Lo-tsu, mentioned in connexion with 
events of the year 63 b.c.^ But a Seen-tsze = Shan-chieh, Sam- 
tsia, or Siem-tsu, tribe, defeated in the period 48-32 b.c., may have 
a name identical with that of the Samsa, who occupy the south¬ 
eastern corner^ of the Go-lok country, and Lo-tsu suggests a river 
name, which conceivably might be the Lo-tschu, a tributary of 
the Ta-hsia.^ Shao-tang = Sio-tong, which continually recurs in 
the struggles of the first to second centuries a.d., looks very like 
Zo-ihan, a place-name^ in the Koko-nor region, mentioned in the 
Tibetan Chronicle. The Yen = Gien tribe can now be more 
definitely located. 

In the period 155-141 b.c.^ one Yen chief requested to be 
entrusted with the defence of the fortified western frontier of 
Lung-hsi; accordingly he was transferred vdth his people to the 
districts (Ti[k]-tao, Ngan(An)-ku, Lin-t'ao, Te(Ti)-tao, Ch'iang- 
tao), all which places were on the line of the lower T'ao river.^ 

In 111 B.c.'^ we first hear of the Hsien-ling (Sien-lien) Ch'iang, 
whose name is, doubtless, preserved in that of Hsi-lin, or Hsi- 
ning,® and who thenceforward play the leading role among the 
Chfiang. Alarmed by the Chinese advance in Kan-su, which inter¬ 
posed a wedge between them and the Hsiung-nu, whom they had 
previously acknowledged as suzerains, they made an incursion 

^ Wylie, p. 435; De Groot, ii, p. 197. 

- South of the Min-shan: see d’Ollone, pp. :126, 253 ; Tafel, ii, pp. 298-9 n. 

® Futterer, i, pp. 391, 398 {Ld-tsche): Tafel seems to identify his Lo- 
tschu (ii, pp. 299, 301) with the T*ao-ho. 

^ Identified by Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux 
(p. 260n. 1) witha T‘u-yu-hun to’Rm, Sho-tun, taken by the Turks in 556 a.d. 

® Wylie, p. 435; De Groot, ii, p. 197. 

® See Wylie and De Groot, ibid., and De Groot, i, pp. 21, 41, 

’ Wylie, p. 435; De Groot, ii, p. 197. 

® Tibetan Zi-lin. The Sien river (De Groot, ii, p. 207) may be the Ta- 
t'ung*ho, if not the Hsi-ning river [Hsi-ho)^ its tributary, perhaps not yet 
distinguished therefrom. 
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into Chinese territory. After their defeat the Chinese instituted 
the office of 'Ch'iang-guarding Deputy-Protector’ for the general 
surveillance of the Ch'iang, who thereupon abandoned the region 
of the Huang ~ Hong-river (Ta-t'ung-ho) and settled on both 
sides of the 'Western Sea’ {Hsi-hai, the Koko-nor) and the Salt 
Lake (Dahasiin-nor). The Chinese thereupon built boundary 
fortifications along the hills, perhaps on the line of the above- 
mentioned branch of the Great Wall,^ thereby marking ofi an 
administration area, which the}^ perhaps maintained down to the 
period of the Tibetan wars, when it had the official name Shan- 
chou.“ 

During the period 73^8 b.c.^ the Ch'iang recrossed the (Upper) 
Huang — Hong river and occupied lands to the east of it; and 
this perhaps accounts for the fact that at the time of the great 
revolt in 63 b.c. Yen = Gien people of that area play, together 
with another people named Han, a part in the strategy of the 
Chinese generals. On that occasion,^ while the Chinese were 
proposing to advance up the Hoang-ho from the Lan-chou region, 
the Governor of Chiu-ch'uan (Su-chou) professed to apprehend 
Han raids in his own district and proposed to make an expedition 
over the mountains into Han and Yen territory; this he was 
ultimately (61 b.c.) authorized to do, his troops being supphed in 
part by the Governor of Tun-huang and the local (native) chief of 
Chiu-ch'uan. From this it is evident that the Han territory was 
farther north than that of the Yen; and confirmation is apparent 
in the fact that the Han were expected to make an inroad upon 
Tun-huang° as well as Chiu-ch'uan, and in the further fact that 
the Han people was the last to be reached by the army from the 
Lan-chou region. 

The Han are styled a Chfiang people.® We have no further 
information concerning them;^ but it may be conjectured that 
they were the original occupants of the Ta-t ung-ho valley, and 
that their name was originally the same as that of the river, 
namely the two names having come to the Chinese at different 

dates and in different ways. For in Tibetan times there was a 

^ Supra, p. 12 n. 5, infra, p. 47 n. 3. 

2 Bushell, p. 528 (17), p. 540 (1), gives Hsiningfu as the equivalent. 

^ Wylie, p. 436; De Groot, ii, p. 199. 

^ De Groot, li, pp. 199, 202-16. 

" Ibid., pp. 209, 212. e ^ 212. 

’ They were perhaps different from the Han tribe of Wylie, p. 469, 
whose territory was elsewhere. * 
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place named Hon-cah-do, in 'Skyi', the name of which should 
mean ‘Hon-city-land ’ and should contain a tribal name Hon 
which certainly existed.^ This place, whence authority was 
exercised over Sa-cu = Tun-huang, must have been in Bde and 
was possibly the Bde-gams mentioned supra. Since can is found 
representing the Chmese ch'eng, 'city', 'fortress’, this place may 
be identical with Hung-ch'eng, which the maps still record on the 
lower Ta-t'ung-ho.^ 

Erom the above consideration and from the circumstance that 
the Han tribe, which later also is mentioned in connexion with 
Ch'iang raids in the years a.d. 141-2,^ is pointedly distinguished 
from the Yen = Gien, it seems likely that, though Ch'iang, it did 
not belong to the Yen ™ Gien division, the descendants of Yen — 
Gien. In that division the leaders were the Hsien-ling — Sien- 
Uen, who occupied the vicinity of the Koko-nor and in the second 
half of the first century b.c. became Shao-tang^ of the Great and 
Little Yii Valleys. Under that designation they are frequently 
mentioned in the Later Han Annals^ as the leaders in most of 
the conflicts with the Chinese during the first two centuries a.d. 
The usual theatre of the Ch'iang incursions was the Lung-hsi 
province and the vassal state of Chin-ch'ing f and since the Seen- 
ling tribe is mentioned as having made raids as far as Lin-t'ao,'^ 
which was in the vicinity of IMin-chou, at the bend of the T ao 
river, it is clear that during this period the Hoang-ho did not 
constitute a barrier between the tribes to its north and those to 
its south. 

In the succeeding periods other tribes, apparently belonging to 
Amdo, are occasionally named, and it is possible that, as time 
advanced, new units acquired some prominence; but other infor¬ 
mation concerning them is lacking, and the names in the Chinese 
transcription are unsignificant. But in the northern and western, 
Tsaidam, part of the country there was a Ch'iang people uncon¬ 
nected with those with which we have been concerned and known 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents^ ii, pp. 48, 301. 

“ See Filchner’s map, h 8 {Hung-l'U’iscliong^ in which ku ~ ‘ancient ). 

^ Wylie, p. 469. 

^ Ibid., pp. 436-7; De Greet, ii, p* 199 {Siodong), 

® Wylie, pp. 440, 450, 462, 467, and under the names of the successive 
chiefs passim, 

® Represented by the present district and city of Chin, south of Lan-chou. 

Ibid., pp. 433 n. 2, 436 n 1 {Kin^ching), De Groot, i, p. 41 (Kin-ts*ing), 

^ Wylie, p. 439. 
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to the Chinese from early times. This people, mentioned in the 
Former Han Annals by a name variously transcribed as Jo-kiang 
(Wyhe), Ni‘kiang (F. W. K. Muller)/ and Dza-k'iong (De Groot),- 
disappears in later times almost completely; a contingent of it 
served under the Chinese in the campaign of 63-62 b.c. On the 
basis of precise statements in the A nnals it is universally recognized 
that the Jo-Chdang occupied the Tsaidam region and also the 
southern slopes of the Altyn-tagh and Kuen-lun mountains as far 
west as the longitude of Khotan.^ But also north of the mountains 
they were the people first met to the west outside the Yang 
frontier gate, in the region of Tun-huang; hence it is probable that 
the oasis of Nan-hu, about 80 miles west of Tun-huang, was in 
their territory and that by the valley of the Tang-ho, which 
debouches in the vicinity of Xan-hu, they communicated with the 
Sirtin district in the extreme north of the Tsaidam area. Farther 
west, at Charklik, also, in the Shan-shan kingdom, they were found 
across the main route to Khotan. Thus both the route from the 
Koko-nor to Tun-huang and that to Lob-nor passed through 
Jo-Chlang land; and, as the Koko-nor route was the easiest means 
of reaching Lop-nor from the Chinese capital, Ch ang-an, it is 
likelj^ that many travellers took that way. Moreover, there was 
local connexion with the Lob-nor state of Shan-shan, whence the 
Jo-Chhang obtained cereals.*^ In their territory also, in the Gass 
district, are the Bokalik mountains, with the gold mines of Boka,° 
which from Cer-cen in Chinese Turkestan, by the route over the 
Tokuz-dawan and the 'Valley of the Winds’—a route explored in 
modern times by Prejevalsky, Carey, Hedin, and others—are still 
visited by Turkestan people. At the end of the seventh century 
A.D. the Tibetans established a post, Tshal-byi, somewhere 
between Gass and Charklik, whence they controlled the Lob-nor 
district; and thither in about a.d. 746 came refugee Buddhist 
monks after a desperate journey over the mountains (Tokuz- 

^ Berlin Academy SHzungsberichte, 1918, pp. 570 siqq. 2 50 . 

^ This is proved by references in the Fonner Han Annals, giving accounts 
of the states along the southern route in Chinese Turkestan (translated by 
Wylie, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, x (1881), pp. 20-73, and 
after him by De Groob, li, pp. 52-69). Cf. maps collected by Professor 
Herrmann in Hedin, Southern Tibet, vol. vii, map X. See also Muller 
loc. cit. 

^ Wylie, op. cit., 1881, p. 23; De Groot, ii, p. 53. 

® Visited in the 13th century by William Bouchier, of Paris (Sandberg 
The Exploration of Tibet, p. 21). 
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dawan) from Khotan.^ A Chinese authority informs us that T^u- 
yii-hun people were constantly reaching the Shan-shan kingdom 
by that route.^ 

The Jo-Ch'iang, however, are never mentioned, and, if they 
continued to exist, it must have been under another name. It 
seems possible to point to that name. We owe to Professor PelHot^ 
the proof that the T'u-yii-hun people are stated in Chinese writings 
to be called also A-c¥ai,^ and the observation that the name is 
identical with that of the Ha-za, mentioned in the Tibetan 
Chronicle and other documents belonging to the seventh and eighth 
centuries a.d., one of them being the above mentioned narrative 
by a T'u-yii-hun queen. It is, however, not at all likely that in 
addition to the name T‘u-yiUhun and the variant form Tho-gon^ 
independently attested in the Tun-huang region,® the same people 
should have been known also as Ha-za \ and, furthermore, the 
Ha-za are not infrequently mentioned at dates later than a.d. 663, 
when the T'u-yii-hun were expelled from Amdo.® Moreover, one 
of the T'u-yii-hun kings, in the early part of the fifth century 
(417-) A.D. (Bichurin, i, p. 78) was named A-cKaf —long after the 
word was, according to Professor Pelhott, first known as a tribal 
name—and it is quite unlikely that he should have received the 
name of his ovm. people, though the reverse process is familiar and 
exemplified in the case of T'u-yu-hun itself. Professor Pelliot 
holds that the name belonged originally to some mixed tribes in 
the north of Kan-su, which became included in the T'u-yii-hun 
dominion. It seems, however, much more appropriate to substi¬ 
tute for ‘mixed tribes in the north of Kan-su’ the name of Jo. 
Ch'iang, Ni-kiang, Dza-kdong. Possibly the majority of the 
subjects of the T'u-yii-hun chiefs, whose power extended through 
Jo-Ch'iang territory to Sha-chou on the one hand and the Lob-nor 
state on the other, and who had entered the Koko-nor region only 
as an invading tribe, were of Jo-Ch'iang race, and in the Sha-chou 

^ See Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, pp. 119-25. The name 
Tshal-byi {'Little Wood’ ?) was probably pre-Tibetan. 

^ See L. Giles, B.S.O.S., vi, p. 830. 

® Journal Asiatique, 1912, ii, p. 522; 1914, ii, p. 144; T'oung-pao, 1920-1, 
pp. 323-5, 

• w*. ® Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 367. 

® Op. cit., 1 , p. 192, ii (Index). 

’ W Ps {■» #) Professor Haloun has kindly furnished this 

spelling, as well as exact translations of the various ancient Chinese state¬ 
ments concerning the origin of the dynasty and the d 5 Tiastic lists. 
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region, as well as in the Lob-nor kingdom, there were in the 
seventh to eighth centuries a.d., Ha-za people,^ just as at the time 
of the beginning of the Christian era there were Jo-Ch'iang people. 
There is no reason to suppose that the latter ceased to exist; if not 
as Ha-za people, under what alias did they survive ? 

The question is accordingly not exclusively one of identity in 
name. But on that ground also, if De Groot’s transcription dza 
(= ja) is correct—and he quotes the authority of Jen ^i-ku (Yen 
Shih-ku, A.D. 579-645), the commentator Former Han Annals 

—it would correspond to the second syllable of Ha-za, as also to 
that of A-ch'ai in its original pronunciation. As regards the 
omission of the first syllable Ha, we m.Siy refer to Professor Pelliot’s 
remark concerning frequent Chinese transcriptions in which an 
initial a is suppressed.^ 

If this explanation is correct, i.e. if the Ha-za were primarily a 
Tsaidam people, being identical with the Jo-Chhang, this may help 
to account for the name of the Tsaidam district Hajjar and also for 
the fact that on a route from Charklik to the Tsaidam there is, on 
the Turkestan side of the mountains, a place named Hashak(lik) 
which name recurs farther in the mountains south of Khotan. 
For we know that there were scattered bodies of Jo-Chhang 
people, who would be Ha-za, along the southern border of Chinese 
Turkestan.^ 

Thus in regard to the history of the Chhang people in general 
the Jo-Chhang would have some importance. And this is empha¬ 
sized by the fact that they become known to the Chinese at an 
early date and through not the same intermediaries as did the 
Koko-nor Ch'iang. They may have been neighbours of Chinese 
Turkestan from very early times. 

With one exception, that of the oft discussed 'Little Yueh-chih’"* 
of the northern parts of the Nan-shan, a small remnant of a Kan-su 
people which made a forced migration westwards about 170 b.c., 
we have now mentioned all the ancient populations of Amdo and 
Tsaidam and found them all to have been Chhang. After the 
expedition of 63-62 b.c., and the above-mentioned Shan-chieh == 


^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, pp. 17-18, 25-9 35 343 

- T'oung-pao, 192(>->1, pp. 324-5. 

^ See Muller, loc. cit. (p. 44). 

^ Particulars of these, translated from the Later Han Annals, are given 
by Wylie, pp. 474-5. On their probable identity with the Hu frequently 
mentioned in conjunction with the Ch'iang (both ‘of Iluang-chunn-’) see 
p. 47 n. 3. ° ' 
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Sam-tsia raid during the period 48-33 b.c.,^ there were several 
decades of peace with the Chinese, and the Chinese prestige in the 
region may have reached its zenith in the first decade a.d., during 
the time of the usurper Emperor Wang Mang, who 

‘caused his wishes to be made known in translation to the Ch'iang 
and commanded them to pay tribute jointly; thereby for the first 
time the country on the Western Lake (Koko-nor) was opened and 
changed into a frontier province, wherein were established five dis¬ 
tricts. Since then on the lakes of the borderland also the signal fire 
of a watch-house had the next in sight. 

The Chinese had previously established the above (pp. 12, 42) 
mentioned fortified frontier, crossing the Nan-shan south of 
Liang-chou and embracing the Hsi- nin g district in a curve which 
almost reached Ho-chou; and this they afterwards maintained 

^ WyUe, pp. 436-7; De Groot, ii, p. 199. 

^ De Groot, ii, p. 200; Wylie, p. 437. 

* Concerning the beginnings of these fortifications in 111 b.c. see Wylie, 
pp. 435-6; De Groot, ii, p. 197. The district within the fortifications was 
designated Huang-chung (Wylie, pp. 434-6 Sind passim), which the Chinese 
identify with Hsi-ning. It is the district of the Huang (De Groot, ii, pp. 
194, &c., Hong) river, which is certainly the Ta-t'ung-ho, the name being 
retained in T'ang times (Bushell, p. 519) and still persisting (Roekhill, p. 
42 n.): it may include the tributary Hsi-ning-ho, which, however, may be 
the Sien river of De Groot, ii, p. 207. 

That the fortifications and Huang-chung (which De Groot, ii, p. 194, &c., 
fails to recognize) did during the first two centuries a.d. include the Hsi-ning 
district is proved by'' the frequent references m the Later Han Annals 
(Wylie, pp. 444, 446—50, 457-8, 466-8, 470-2) to the ‘Keang and Hoo* 
(Chhang and Hu) of Huang-chung; for these resided within the frontier, 
and were sometimes led against the Ch'iang outside, e.g. in a.d. 96 (p. 447), 
when: 

‘She Ch'ung raised the Keang and Hoo of Huang-chung and marched 

beyond the fortresses to attack Me-t'ang in the Great and Little Yu 

Valleys.’ 

Similarly in a.d. 101 (p. 449), 135 (p. 466), 139 (p. 467). That the ‘Chhang 
and Hu of Huang-chung’ were the immediate neighbours of the ‘Ch'iang 
of the Great and Little Yii Valleys’ is evident both from the geographical 
situation and from the references to ‘the roads by which the Ch'iang and 
Hu hold intercourse [with the Shao-tang tribes] at the barrier’ (p. 400) 
and to the Shao-tang tribes ‘enticing the Ch'iang and Hu’ (p. 467): when 
the Ch'iang and Hu rebelled, as they sometimes did (e.g. in a.d. 86, p. 444), 
they began by going ‘ beyond the fortifications ’—so also others and at other 
times (pp. 442, 448-9, 452, 462, 470). 

The term Hu must have been used by the Annalist in its familiar signi¬ 
fication of a Chinese-Turkestan people. It must denote the ‘Little Yiieh- 
chih’, since during the first two centuries a.d. no other Central-Asian people 
was resident in the Ta-t'ung-ho area or anywhere else in Amdo. In fact, 
the Annals speak (Wylie, p. 474) of ‘the Getae [Yueh-chih] barbarians of 
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also there was in Kan-su, to the south of the present Lan-chou, 
the vassal state of Chin-ch'ing (De Groot, Kin-ts'ing), founded in 
60 B.c. and peopled with deported Chdang who had submitted; 
it was made the residence of a ‘Protector of the Chdang’.^ 

About the end of Wang Maiig's reign 'the barbarians on all 
sides advanced into the empire’; and down to about a.d. 170 the 
Ch'iang border was the scene of almost incessant forays and 
punitive expeditions. It is unnecessary to retail the disjointed 
particulars of these occurrences; but an understanding of the 
Chhang problem may be facilitated by the follo^dng general 
observations: 

1. A continuous leadership on the part of the Shao-tang people 
of the 'Great and Little Yu Valleys'^ is attested by the Later Han 
Annals, which largely follow the fortunes of a succession of chiefs 
belonging to that tribe.^ 

2. During the first half of the period the usual scene of the 
Chhang incursions was the Lung-hsi province and especially the 
state of Chin-ch'ing,^ against which, as peopled by their tamed 
kinsfolk, the free Ch'iang may have maintained a special spite. 
Later some more northerly parts of Kan-su, such as Liang-chou, 
Kan-chou, and Su-chou, come more into play, and we may con¬ 
ceive that, as the south became more settled, the trouble moved 
northwards. In a.d. 87 intrusion from the west, i.e. over the Nan- 
shan, was apprehended in Kan-chou and Su-chou (p. 444). In 
A.D. Ill (p. 456) the Chhang were attacked in the Shan-tan 
mountains (near Kan-chou); in 120 and 121 (pp. 462-3) there 
were struggles in the Kan-chou region; in 141 (p, 469) a raid on 
Liang-chou, in which various tribes took part; in 162 (p. 472) 
Liang-chou, Kan-chou, and Su-chou were attacked; in 167 
(p. 472) Liang-chou. We can understand therefore why the Han 
tribe of the Upper Ta-t'ung-ho, who seem also to have had settle¬ 
ments on the Kan-su side of the Nan-shan, and also the ' Ch'iang 
and Hu (i.e. Little Yiieh-chih) of Huang-chungi.e. the lower 
Ta-t'ung-ho valley, frequently come in for mention,^ as do also, 
on the Chinese side, the governors of the three garrison cities and 

Huang-chung’ and proceed to give an account of them, which, with much 
other information is fully expounded by Professor Haloun in ZVMG., 1937, 
Zur Ue-tsi-Frage, esp. pp. 275 sqq* 

^ De Groot, ii, p. 216. 

^ Ibid., pp. 437, 440, 450-1, &c. 

* Ibid,, pp. 438-40, 445-6, 454, 467-8, 472. 

® Ibid., pp. 447, 449, 450, 457, 466-9, 471. 


- AVylie, pp. 445-51. 
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the ‘Too-leaoii generar.^ Nevertheless the T'ao river frontier 
continues to be prominent, and it seems likely that the main line 
of approach to Liang-chou was via the lower Hoang-ho valley and 
those of the P'ing-fan river or Charing-gol. 

3. It is not to be understood that the districts under direct 
Chinese rule had during this period a Chinese population. It not 
infrequently happened that a tribe, or portion of a tribe, came in 
and submitted, becoming a ‘patriotic adherent tribe’,- in which 
case it was sometimes deported elsewhere, even as far into the 
interior as ‘the three Metropolitan Provinces’. The instances of 
the vassal state Chin-ch'ing and of the Yen = C4ien tribesmen 
settled along the lower T'ao river are onh^ typical. These tamed 
Chdang might then be employed in resisting or attacking the free 
tribes, and especially would this be the case vdth the ‘Ch'iang and 
Hu of Huang-chung’, i.e. of the frontier district enclosed by the 
branch of the Great Wall. But, on the other hand, the tribes 
settled wdthin the empire were apt to revolt, in which case they 
sometimes migrated ‘outside the fortifications’.^ 

4. Another factor complicating the ethnographical situation is 
the deportations effected by the Chinese in their early conquests. 
Thus, when the districts of Wu-wei (Liang-chou) and Chiu-chhian 
(Su-chou) were founded, the previous Hun-sha population had 
been partly destroyed and partly removed, and people were 
transferred there to fill the gap so also in districts south of the 
Hoang-ho: and in 108 B.c. Chiu-chhan received further accessions 
of the Te of Wu-tu.^ So again, when the Chfiang abandoned 

^ In A.D. 76 ‘the former Too-leaou General was again appointed Keang- 
assisting Deputy-Governor, and dwelt in Gan-e’ (p. 442). This associates 
the ‘Too-leaou General’ with Liang-chou, since in a.d. 33 (p. 438) ‘for the 
hordes in Leang-chou a Keang-guarding Deputy-Protector was appointed 
In A.D. 116 (p. 460), 122 (p. 463), 136 (p. 466), there are further mentions 
of the 'Too-leaou General’. The ‘Too-leaou General’ and garrison were 
first established in 86 b.c. and seem to have been made permanent about 
twenty years later (see Parker in The China JReview, xxi, p. 262, n. 89). 

Since the General appears to be the head of the Chinese military forces 
connected with Liang-chou and the southern parts of Kan-su, it seems that 
Too-leaou must be equivalent to the To-lehu of the ‘To-lehu Three Tigers’ 
(military officers) who during Tibetan times {JRAS, 1927, p. 550) com¬ 
manded the region of Liang-chou. Too-leaou = To-lehu is therefore a 
place in the Liang-chou region and may accordingly be the Tolan, north¬ 
west of Liang-chou, on the grand route. 

^ Instances in Wylie, pp. 443, 446, 449, 451, 463-4, 469, 470-1, 473-4. 

® e.g. ibid., pp. 442, 444, 452, 462, 468, 470, 471-2. 

^ De Groot, i, pp. 126, 146; ii, p. 49. ® Ibid., ii, p. 198. 

E 
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‘Huang-chiing’, leaving the land west of the Hoang-ho ‘empty’, 
people were gradually removed there to occupy it.^ 

5. In the free areas also the Chinese punitive expeditions with 
their thousands of decapitations and captures of hundreds of 
thousands of cattle, though they do not raise the same ethno¬ 
graphical problems, WTOUght great devastation, concerning which 
it is worth while to quote from the summary wherewith the 
author of the Later Han Annals concludes this chapter of his 
work: “ 

‘When the tribes were somewhat weakened, the imperial forces 
attacked them, and, they being still more weakened by the numbers 
of dead and wounded, the imperial troops followed up the pursuit. ... 
The settlements were cut off from the moimtains a hundred thousand 
feet high.® And skinless bones were strewn on the tops of the loftiest 
precipices, beyond expression or calculation. There were no more 
than one or two in a hundred of the Jung^ able to skulk away among 
the grass and stones, and so evade the lances and arrows of the troops.’ 

Sometimes a chief with the remnant of a tribe retired to remote 
regions; thus in a.d. 93 

‘Kuan Fan then sent troops beyond the fortresses,® who attacked 
Me-t*ang (the Shaou-tang leader) in the Great and Little Yii Valleys, 
where they caught the chief, and took more than eight hundred 
captives, and collected several tens of thousands of bushels of wheat. 
After this the imperialists, meeting together from all sides, remained 
at the Great Kiver (Hoang-ho), where they built a city, constructed 
large vessels, and erected a bridge over the river,^ wishing to carry 
over the troops to attack Me-t'ang. Me-t*ang then conducted his 
settlement to a distance along the windings of the Tz'u-chih river.'® 

In A.D. 100:® 

‘Me-t'ang was reduced to a condition of weakness, the men of his 
tribe not amounting to a thousand in number. He made a distant 
journey to the head of the Tz u-chih river, where he raised the Keang 
and took up his residence.’ 

^ Wylie, p. 436; He Groot, ii, p. 198. Later instances in Wylie, pp. 244, 
439, 441, 448-9, 455, &c. 

2 Ibid., pp. 477-8. 

® The ‘height’ of mountains being the length of an ascent. 

^ Sc. barbarians. s Ibid., pp. 446-7. 

® Sc. beyond the branch of the Great Wall. 

]Mentioned again p. 448. Is this the Hung-chi Bridge, north-west of 
Ho-chou (Bushell, pp. 519 and 534 (72)) ? 

® On the Tz'u-chih river see supray pp. 37-8, ® Wylie, p. 449. 
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Apropos of an occurrence in the year a.d. 194, the Annals observe 
that^ 

‘The descendants of Yiian-chien (the legendary first king) were 
divided into a hundred and fifty tribes. Nine of these lived about the 
head of the Tz'u-chih river and westward and to the north of Shuh 
and Han (Ssu-ch*uan). The number of persons is not stated by former 
historians. Only the Ts'an-lang of Wu-tu had several thousand able- 
bodied troops. Fifty'two of the tribes dwindled away in numbers, 
till they were unable to maintain their integrity. They were divided 
and dispersed, attaching their settlements to other bodies. Some 
were utterly destroyed, leaving no posterity. Some were led away 
into distant lands. 

Despite all this the author admits that the Ch'iang, who, he 
says^, 

‘showed much heart in their national customs and in their martial 
bearing they were active and turbulent’ 

could not be rooted out; he ascribes this to the exhaustion of the 
troops and refers to the financial burdens of the empire. It seems 
likely that much of the Ch'iang country was inaccessible to large 
bodies of troops, and that, as in the case of the Go-lok, a per¬ 
manent control was impossible. The losses of the tribes, who were 
free from the checks upon growth of population at present operant 
in Tibet, namely, polyandry^ and Buddhist monachism, were 
quickly repaired. The Amdo states, Ch'iang and T'u-yii-hun, 
continued to be a trouble to the Chinese empire, and they passed 
on the struggle as an heritage to their Tibetan successors. 

The unflattering picture which the Chinese give of the usages 
and morals of the Ch'iang has already been mentioned. But 
possibly no society of human beings is without ‘ hterature ’ of some 
kind. In the case of one tribe on the Ssu-ch'uan frontier we hear of 
music and dances, and of poetry, whereof specimens,' Songs of the 
Distant Barbarians were sent to the Chinese court; in conversation 

1 Ibid., p. 473. 

^ The passage continues with a reference to the Chung tribe as the most 
powerful and to the respective numbers. 

3 Ibid., p. 477. 

^ According to Rockhill (pp. 80, 190) neither the Go-Iok nor the nomads 
generally are polygamous. Baber states (p. 97) that 'polyandry prevails 
in the uplands’: so too Edgar, The Marches of the Mantze, p. 67. Both 
Edgar and Tafel (ii, p. 282) deny polyandry in the Rgyal-roh, while Rock- 
hill restricts it in Tibet to agricultural districts (p. 211). 
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they were fond of comparisons.^ Probably, therefore, they had the 
interminable stories and antithetic verses and songs noted by the 
Abbe Hue, Rockhill, and Tafel among the Go-lok and other rude 
peoples of Tibet.- The statement^ that 'their kings and marquises 
had some knowledge of literature’ w^ould, ho\vever, refer to a 
smattering of Chinese. In the fourth and fifth centuries a.d., 
when in Kan-su and Central China there were some dynasties of 
'Tibetan’, i.e. Chlang, origin, these w^ere, no doubt, completely 
Chinese in culture, and the princes had in some cases received a 
thorough indoctrination into the spirit and principles of Con¬ 
fucianism.'^ 

THE EARLY CHTANG, THE TE AND THE TIK 
Mention has been made of Ch'iang tribes, the 'Yak’ tribe, the 
'White Horse’ tribe, and the 'Three (or mixed) Wolves’ tribe, 
which, though descended from the first king and his great-grandson 
Jen = Dsim, or the latter’s brother Chiung = Gong, could not be 
described as Amdo Ch'iang. They had a separate existence and 
history, of which the Later Han Annals supply some particulars. 
The 'Yak’ tribe of Yueh-sui {Li-niu^ De Groot Li-gu),^ inhabited 
the region south of Ya-chou, in Ssu-ch'uan, and the 'White Horse ’ 
tribe of Kuang-han^ likewise belonged to Ssu-ch’uan, being in the 
region of Ch'eng-tu, the present capital of the province. These 
two are sometimes mentioned in connexion with risings in the 

^ Wylie, pp. 238-9, 246. For a mention of ‘ the hymns of the Ti-peoples’ 
see Franke, Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, ii, p. 158, See also infra 

p. 61 . 

^ Hue and Gabet, ii, p. 82; Rockhill, Diary, pp. 168-9; Tafel, li, pp. 
1.58-60 (Ge-sar legend). 

" Wylie, p. 242. 

^ On these Sinified or Confucianized barbarians see Franke, op. cit. ii, 
pp. 63, 89 (Fu kien), 94, &c. Professor Franke’s use of the term ‘Tibetans’ 
(pp. 60, 61, 63, 89, 183) or ‘Tangut or Tibetan’ (pp. 94, &c.) should not 
mislead. None of the persons or dynasties can have been Tibetan or Tangut 
in any ordinary acceptation: they will have been Chhang. Before the 7th 
century a.d. perhaps no single ‘Tibetan’ had ever visited China; and the 
‘Tangut’ people did not exist, except as Ch'iang, before the 9th century at 
the earliest. 

The ruling classes among the T'u-yu-hun, who also are described by the 
Chinese (Bushell, pp. 527-8 (11); Rockhill, pp. 335-7; Bichurin, i, pp. 97-8) 
as uncivilized, had likewise, according to the T'ang Annals, an adequate 
knowledge of (Chinese) literature. 

® Wylie, pp. 434, 473; De Groot, ii, p. 195. 

* Wylie, pp. 225-6, 243-4. 434, 466 (rebellion in .4.D. 136), 471 and 474 
(raid on Kuang-han), 473 (submission in a.d. 37); De Groot, ii, p. 195. 
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districts to which they belonged. The Ts'an-lang of Wu-tu/ 
occupying an isolated district in the southernmost part of Kan-su, 
south of the Wei river and the Pe-lung mountains which form its 
southern boundary, have this distinction, that in the T'ang 
Annals"^ there is an account of a Te state, which under a Lyang 
dynasty existed from about a.d. 296 to about a.d. 506, when it 
became the district Tung-i-chou. These Te became known to the 
Chinese in 111 b.c., and from 108 b.c. various rebellions on their 
part are mentioned. The several tribes of barbarians mentioned 
as ‘outside’ the Shuh (Ssu-ch'uan) region,^ belonged perhaps to 
the area of what became later the ‘Women’s Kingdom 

The Wu-tu state is not alone in receiving the appellation Te. 
The same term is applied in the Later Han Annals^ to the ‘White 
Horse’ Ch'iang of Kuang-han and also to the ‘Yen-mang’ and 
‘Tso-tu’ of north-western Ssu-ch'uan, the former of these two 
belonging to the region of Mao on the Mn river and the latter 
being to the south-west of that tribe. All these were of Te race.^ 

‘In these mountains (sc. the mountains adjacent to north-western 
Ssu-ch'uan) there were six tribes of Eastern Barbarians, seven tribes 
of Keang and nine tribes of Te. Each tribe had its territorial settle¬ 
ment.’® 

The two names, Te'^ and ChHang, in conjunction or in alterna¬ 
tion, carry us back to times far anterior to those which we have 
been considering and even to that of the first, legendary, Ch'iang 
ruler, Wu-i-Yuan-chien. In connexion with a repression of the 
Ch'iang during the period 1324-1265 B.c. the Later Han Annals^ 
quote from the Shih-ching the statement that 

‘Since then none of the Te and Chhang has dared not to come here 
with tribute, and none has had the coiu'age not to appear before the 
king.’ 

The Ch'iang are mentioned again in connexion with the period 
1122-1116 B.C., after which neither they nor the Te seem in early 

^ Wylie, pp. 434, 439 (rebellion in a.d. 36 and in a.d. 56), 453 (assembly 
in Pih-te, a.d. 108), 473 (several thousand able-bodied troops), 474 (sub¬ 
mission of those outside the Kuang-han barrier, a.d. 108); De Groot, ii, 
p. 198 (risings, in 108 and 80 b.c., of the Te of Wu-tu), 201 (rising, in 86-73 
B.C., of the Te of Wu-tu). 

^ Bichurin, i, pp. 99-109. ^ c-g- Wylie, pp. 225, 474. 

^ Ibid., pp. 226, 243-4. ® Ibid., pp. 225-6. 

® Ibid., p. 242. ^ 

® Ibid., p. 426; De Groot, U, p. 187. 
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times to recur. They may, however, lurk under the more general 
designation of 'Jung of the West’ (1150-1123 b.c., 1001-947 b.c.) 
and sometimes perhaps simply of *Jung’.^ 

More frequently we hear of the Ti[k]- (De Groot Tik, Terrien 
de Lacouperie Tek). At the close of the early Hia period (2205- 
1766 B.c.) one sovereign is said to have fled to the 'Jung and Tik 
and the same conjunction recurs in 1154-1123 B.c., 1001-947 B.C., 
878-827 B.C., 770-720 b.c., 635-627 b.c.^ 

The Tik are also frequentty mentioned by themselves. But it 
seems that we must leave out of account the 'Red Tik’ and 
‘White Tik’, who belonged respectively to the west of Shan-hsi 
and farther south in Ho-nan and Kiang-su.° For their position was 
the result of a deportation, since we are informed that: 

‘King Wen of Tsin (circa 635 B.c.) conquered the Dzong and Tik 
and settled them on the [Chiaese side of the] western (Huang-)ho 
between the Huan [Hun] and the Lo* [rivers].’® 

The earliest situation of the Tik seems to have been in the region 
of the Ching and the Ch'i and Chii rivers, tributaries reaching the 
Wei river in the region north of the present Hsi-ngan-fu." After¬ 
wards they advanced far to the east, at times even as far south as 
the Wei river. To the west of their original settlements were the 
Lung mountains, which in later times formed the eastern boundary 
of the Lung-hsi province. In connexion with a date 659-620 b.c.® 
we are told that: 

‘Accordingly at that time there were to the west of the Lung 
mountains the Hun Dzong of Mien-tsu® and the Dzong of Tik and of 
Huan. ’ 

The Lung-hsi district was constituted in the period after 272 b.c.,^® 
down to which time the region west of the Lung mountains was 
apparently independent Tik country. A notice belonging to the 
period 770-720 b.c. states^^ that 'At the sources of the Wei were 

^ For the above particulars see Wylie, pp. 426-7; De Groot, ii, pp. 187-8. 

^ ^ De Groot, i, p. 4. 

^ Wylie, pp. 427-30; De Groot, i, pp. 4 sqq., ii, pp. 187-92. 

^ Ibid., i, pp. 19-32. 

® Ibid., p. 19. Further notices of the wars with these ^Red’ and ‘White* 
Tik, i, pp. 25-32. 

^ Ibid., pp. 4-5, the Ch'i being a tributary of the Chu 

« Ibid., p. 21. 

* Region of the present Min-chou. 

Wyhe, p. 432; De Groot, i, p. 34, ii, p. 193. 

Wylie, p. 429; De Groot, ii, p. 190. 
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Jung of Tik and Huan, of Kwei and Ki'; and so also at a later 
period, c. 400 b.c.^ The Tik seem to have extended as far west as 
the lower T'ao river; for their name is still preserved in that of the 
district Ti(k)-tao, shown on the maps as bordering on that river; 
along with Te(Ti)-tao and Ch'iang-tao, as well as Lin-t'ao, it is 
mentioned^ in connexion with the period 155-141 b.c., when a 
submitted Yen = Gien tribe was deported to those districts ^to 
defend the fortified (Western) frontier of Lung-hsi \ The direct 
Chinese administration of the frontier was not established until 

A.D. 124.3 

In this way we find assembled on the line of the lower T'ao river 
the three designations ChHang, Te, and Tik\ and from about 
150 B.c. the districts coupled with their names are held for the 
Chinese by a subdivision of Yen = Gien, Concerning the names 
Jung and Tik De Groot states (i, p, 5) that the Chinese characters 
representing them 

‘ appear both perhaps to belong to the oldest that the Chinese language 
possesses. The Dzong (Jung) of the West are mentioned in the 
YiX-kung, a book of the Shu-hing, in regard to which it is held that it 
originated in the time of Yii, the founder of the Hia djmasty, who is 
supposed to have lived in the XXIII century b.c. . . . The “Tik of 
the North” meet us in a book of the Shucking which carries us back 
to the time of T'ang, and so to the XVIIIth Century b.c.’ 

De Groot speaks of Tik as, like Jung, a general name for the 
foreign peoples of the west and north; that, however, does not 
seem to accord either with the references cited above or with the 
numerous others collected in pp. 4-31 of his volume i. The state¬ 
ments concerning the original and later seats of the Tik, the 
coupling of their name with that of the Jung, the distinction of 
‘White’ and ‘Red’, applied to some divisions of them, and finally 
the expression ‘Jung of Tik’, i.e. ‘those Jung who were Tik’, show 
that the name involved a racial discrimination. It seems likely 
that the ‘White’ and ‘Red’ Tik were finally subdued in the sixth 
century b.c. and with the formation of the Lung-hsi district, 
after 272 b.c. (supra, p. 54), the remaining Tik also passed under 
Chinese control. But the}^ were still a discriminable element of the 

^ Wylie, p. 433; De Groot, ii, p. 195. 

^ Wylie, p. 435; De Groot, ii, p. 197; supra, p. 41. 

® Wylie, p. 464, Tn the autumn of 124 the region of Lung-si first ex¬ 
tended to Teih-taou. ’ 

* De Groot, i, pp. 30-1, 
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population of the Ch'iang frontier; for at the time of the expedi¬ 
tion against the Clfiang in 03- b.c. the celebrated Chinese general 
in command was apprehensive of the derision of the I (— Jung) 
and Tik (De Groot, ii, p. 2US): 

‘Consec|aently everywhere among tiie I and Tik prevails a spirit 
of deprecmtiou of our oftieials in tlie borderlands, and now the 
Ch'iang give them the example of revolt.’ 

Concerning the Te De Groot viites as follows (ii, p. 183): 

‘Irrespective of the name Dzoiig, Tik, and Hu, whereby . . . the 
barbarians of the north and west are designated m general, these s 

Tibetans are in the ancient Chinese records throughout named Te | 

and K'ioyig. i 

‘It cannot be decided whether these Te and Iviong are to be under¬ 
stood as two actually different peoples. From the sources to be 
treated below it appears only that the abodes of the Te lay more to 
the south, those of the Ivioyig in the Kuku-nor region proper, and 
even this is not saying much, since botli peoples led a nomadic or 
half-nomadic existence.’ 

The latter part of this statement is not quite borne out by the j 

notices in the Later Han Annals. The Wu-tu country was the j 

country of the 'Three (or mixed) Wolves' Chdang; yet in 108 B.c. ! 

and 80 B.c. we hear of risings of the Te of Wu-tu J and the dynasty | 

of the period a.d. 296-506 is called a Te d^masty {supra, pp. 52-3). . 

The ' White Horse' tribe of Kuang-han was, as we have seen, a [ 

branch of the Chhang; yet along Avith the Tso-tu and Yen-mang 
of the Ssu-ch'uan north-western border it is said to belong to the 
Te raceand in the mountains adjacent to Yen-mang there were 
*six tribes of Eastern Barbarians, seA^en tribes of Keang, and nine 
tribes of Te’,^ On the line of the loAver T'ao riA^er are Tik-tao, 

Te-tao, and Ch'iang-tao. MoreoA^er, it is likely that the Hong Te , 

mentioned in the report on the campaign of 63- B.c.^ are the Te 

of the Hong riA^er, the Ta-t'ung-ho, being none other than the Han 

and Gien, A\ho figure in that occurrence. And the Te mentioned, | 

along AAuth the (Little) Yueh-chih and the Chdang, as the western 

limit of the Eight-hand Hsiung-nu king^ cannot haA^e belonged to 

^ He Groot, u, p. 198. * Wylie, p. 226. ^ Ibid., p. 242. 

^ He Groot, ii, p. 215: the Chinese characters rendered as Hong (i.e. 

Huang) are not identical in the two cases, but honaophonic: see Karlgren, 

Nos. 104, 106. 

^ He Groot, i, p. 58. Further particular?^ of Te peoples, largely settled 
in Kan-su, are supplied by the Wei-Vo (trans-Cliavannes, oimg-pao. 1905, 
pp. 521-.")) mentioning lescmblances to, and mixture with, the Ch'iang. 
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the south. Furthermore, the above-mentioned T'u-yti-hun king 
A-ch'ai is stated^ to have annexed tribes of the Te and Ch'iang, 
who therefore cannot have been remote from the Koko-nor country. 

As a solution of the problem we may venture upon the following 
suggestions: 

(a) The original name of these Tibeto-Burman tribes at a very 
early date, when along the valley of the Wei and in the region of 
Shuh and Han (in the modern Ssu-ch'uan) they extended far into 
China, was Tik or Tek. 

(h) A later, perhaps a dialectical, form of the same word“ was 
Te, which perhaps belonged to the Amdo country and the 
south. 

(c) In regard to the Ch'iang we should take seriously the 
Chinese statement that they originated in Si-ki (Hsih-chih) or 
Skyi, the country east of the gorge of the Rma-chu; and we may 
suppose that they were an aggressive people who spread eastwards 
into districts originally occupied by their kinsmen, the Te, and 
became intermingled with them. They were, therefore, an active 
subdivision of the Te. 

Now on the Tibetan side we have found the Hgreh and their 
country Hgreh-ro, and these may be the Ch'iang and the Ch'iang 
country. We have also found a country De or Bde, probably 
including the valley of the Ta-t'ung-ho. Perhaps we may discover 
in the tribal designation Gyim/Byim (p. 35 n. 5, supra) an equiva¬ 
lent for the name of the early Ch'iang leader Jen/ Dsim (p. 40), as 
we have, in fact, for Sik-ki, Hsih-chih, Persistence of the names 
on the Tibetan side accords with other evidence, and it is in itself 
credible, since the names belonged to the peoples themselves. 
Have we any trace of Tik ? 

We have seen that Hgreh = Ch'iang properly means 'man’ as 
opposed to other animals, and the use of the word 'man’ in a 
national or racial sense is a phenomenon very widety instanced 
among uncivilized peoples. What then of Tik ? It would be a fair 
conjecture that that name also originally meant 'man’. Hence it 
is a matter of interest that the earliest known specimen of a Te, 
or Ch'iang, dialect, or indeed of a Tibeto-Burman sentence, namely 

^ Pei-shih, 96, 10 a-6, for which reference I am indebted to the kindness 
of Professor Haloun. 

® It may be left to conjecture whether the change Tik > J'e took place 
among a part of the people themselves or among Chinese who had occasion 
to mention them. 
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the above (p. 51) mentioned ‘Songs of the Distant Barbarians’, 
the Tso-tu Te of the Ssii-ch'uan border, has a word rkh (see 
Karlgren’s Dictionary, no. 909) in the sense of ‘t(ribes)iiian\^ 


THE NAI^I-TIG 

This is not the place for an inquir}^ into the early ethnical condi¬ 
tions in Kan-su and western Kan-su, concerning, which, however, 
we may remark that, while it is very unlikely a priori that the 
plains and the sand-deserts of Kan-su should have been occupied 
by Ch'iang tribes, people of high plateaux and great river gorges, 
it is both a priori and a posteriori improbable that the actual 
flanks of the Kan-shan on the Chinese side should have had any 
but a Ch'iang population. For, if there had been, in addition to 
the Little Yiieh-chih, of whom we do hear, any non-Ch'iang popula¬ 
tion in the Nan-shan,- it is hardly possible that in the long course 
of events involving raids upon Su-chou, Kan-chou, and Liang- 
chou, and, as we have seen, a great Chinese expedition over the 
Nan-shan, it should never have been mentioned. Moreover, the 
evidently Ch'iang district Cog (Tsog, Tshog)-ro, the ‘Cog (Tsog) 
country’, which clearly belonged to the T'u-^di-hun territory and 
which in a hst of Tibetan arm}^ districts is associated with the 
Koko-nor area (Phyug-tshams) and with the districts of the Rma 
(Hoang-ho) and Ka(Ska)-ba (Liang-chou),^ is probably the country 
of the Dzok river, which De Groot identifies (i, p. 122; ii, p. 203) 
with the river of Kan-chou or that of Su-chou, flowing down from 
‘the Ch'iang rocks’. It is further likely that Lok-tHc,-^ which in the 
Chinese campaign of 121 B.c. is associated with the Little Yiieh- 
chih and the Ch'i-hen mountains (south-east of Tun-huang), and 
which the Chinese identify (De Groot, i, p. 124) with a part of the 
Kan-chou district, is the country of the Lok tribe, which was 
originally connected with the Tun-huang region and part of which 
penetrated in 638 b.c. far into China.^ This being the case, it 


^ See Wang Jtnqru, Shishiah Studies (Academia Sinica Monographs, 
Series A, Nos. 8, 11, 13), i, pp. 17 sqq., esp. p. 29. 

^ It maybe noticed that the ‘Little Yiieh-ehih’, when they first fled to 
the mountains, ‘took refuge with the K'iang’ (Franke, Ostasiatische Zeit- 
schrift, vi, p. 85). 

® Be the above particulars see Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, i, 
p. 279 and n. 5; ii, pp. 10-12. 
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Wylie, p. 430; De Groot, i, p. 19, ii, p. 191. 
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becomes probable that the name LoJc-tik means the ‘Tik of the 
Lok tribe ’ and contains the ethnical name Tik} 

As has been shown previously {JEAS. 1928, p. 633; 1939, p. 216), 
the speakers of the Nam language, which was the language of the 
Nam, or Nam-pa (*Nam people') kingdom, were called Nam-tig. 
A Nam state, with a king, is independently evidenced in Central 
Asia,- and it is natural to associate it with the Nan-shan. That the 
language was Tibeto-Burman and that the horizon of the people 
had for centre the districts of Koko-nor and Amdo is certain from 
the particulars which have been published and which will be re¬ 
examined infra. Since we know that the ethnical name Tik 
existed on the hne of the lower T'ao river and in the form Ti is still 
there preserved, and since it now appears that in the far north of 
the Nan-shan the same was contained in the tribal designation 
Lok-tik, it is not at all venturesome to suppose that on the Tibetan 
side of the Nan-shan, in the actual Koko-nor region, the same was 
contained in the name Nam-tig, which accordingly might be 
written Nam-Tig. But, in fact, the same syllable in tribal or local 
names exists there even in modern times. In the Geografia Tibeta 
of Min-tshul Huthuktu (p. 51) we read: 

‘Hence (i.e. from some places in the Koko-nor region and north of 
the Rma-chu (Hoang-ho)) to the east are found the races Tan-tig and 
Yan-tig [the latter mentioned also in Hor-chos-hyuh, trans. Huth, 
p. 227], where are JSel-gyi-yah-rdzoh (fort or castle) and some other 
places and also a few monasteries.’ 

and in the next paragraph we learn that to the north-west of 
Tan-tig and Yah-tig is the great mountain Tsoii-la, avoiding 
which one arrives at the celebrated place Tsoh-kha and so pro¬ 
ceeds to Kum-bum. The mountain may be the Lha-mo-shan or 
Lha-mo-ri of Bockhill {The Land of the Lamas, p. 94) or some part 
of the range which on the latest Indian Survey map is named 
Amaserigu, Also, the well-known place Kuei-te on the Hoang-ho 
to the south of the Koko-nor has in Chinese spelling a second 
syllable anciently sounded t3k? 

^ The Chinese signs for Lok and Tik (Karlgren, Nos. 568, 573, 980) are 
not the same in the two cases: but their values approximate. Variations in 
the writing of foreign names, communicated tlirough diiferent chamaels and 
of unascertained meaning, seem to have been usual in China; and even the 
racial name Tik, which must have been well known, is often written (De 
Groot, i, p. 5) with a different homophone. 

* Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, i, p. 130, n. 5. 

* Keu’lgren, No. 981. The spelling Kuei-te (Prejevalsky Quedae, Futterer 
Kuei-to; Tafel Kite-de (map Kozlov, Gui-Dui (with views, pp. 165, 
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It need not be stated that Tsoh-kha, birthplace of the fourteenth- 
century Buddhist reformer Tsoh-kha-pa, has not a modern name: 
indeed it may be said that by the suffix ka} (later kha) it both 
affirms its regional character and suggests that the name Tsori was 
originally tribal. But a far higher antiquity, more or less contem¬ 
porary with our Xam manuscript, is proved in respect of Tsoh-ka 
and Dan (Tan)-tig jointly b}" an eighth or ninth century manu¬ 
script, containing a Buddhist pilgrim’s letters of introduction; it 
states {JRA8. 1927, p. 552) that the pilgrim, after visiting a 
monastery in Ga-cu (Ho-chou), had arrived at the mountain 
Dan-tig-san (=: Chinese shan, ‘mountain’) and thence at a Tsoh- 
ka monastery. It is not likely that an independent Nam kingdom 
existed during the T'u-yii-hun domination (a.d, 313-63); and the 
few pieces of its folk-literature and legend which we have now 
acquired are in Tibetan script, and all but one in Tibetan language. 
But evidently there is no difficulty in the supposition that its 
people preserved the old racial designation Tik, which has sur¬ 
vived down to the present or recent past. 

The only doubt may be whether the syllable was used rather in 
its original sense of ‘man’, equivalent to the Tibetan mi (in north¬ 
eastern Tibet mi, rmi, or smi) ; in regard to that we have no 
evidence. 

Of the first syllable of Nam-Tig the most probable etjmiology is 
to regard it as representing the Chinese 7iam, ‘south in Nan-shan, 
‘southern mountain’, an ancient name, used in the nomenclature 
of persons in Chinese Turkestan during the third to fourth centur}^ 
A.D.^ Probably the compound Nam-Tig itself is also there attested, 
in the Prakrit form Namtiga} The only other Chinese alternative 
is nam, ‘male’, ‘son’. In the Tibeto-Burman languages of the 
region we could cite only gnam, nayn, ‘sky’ (Tibetan also nam, 
‘ night ’). Both these seem less appropriate. 

175)) is adopted from Rockhill. The Chinese characters may be verified in 
Dr. Filehner’s Wissenschaftliche Ergehmsse, iii, Name-list, p. 21, where the 
form Kui-to is printed. Kuei-te is an old name, the place (concerning which 
see Rockhill, Diary, pp. 89 sqq.; Futterer, i, p. 318-19; Tafel, i, pp. 263 sqq.) 
having been the capital of a small Ch'iang state, ‘Dunczi’, with a dynasty 
Tsi, which in a.d. 418 appeared with gifts at the Chinese (Wei) court 
(Bichurin, i, p. 113). At Kuei-te the river is crossed by routes to Labrang 
and Lha-sa. 

^ See supra, pp. 31-2 and n. 1. 

® See Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, ed. W. Kirfel (1926), p. 67. 

^ Kharosthl Inscriptions, edited by Boyer, Rapson, and Senart (Index)- 
see JRAS, 1939, p. 216, n. 2. 
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The above considerations seem to authorize the conclusion that 
the Nam state, of which one ruler took to wife a Khotan princess^ 
and concerning which our only other information is derived from 
manuscripts written in ^a-cu — Tun-huang, of Chinese Kan-su, 
was situated in the Nan-shan region and presumably on the 
Tibetan side of it. As will appear, its folk-lore envisaged the 
Koko-nor region and the Skyi == Tang-hsiang kingdom on its 
south, separated therefrom by the Kma-chu. 

THE NAM, OR NAM-TIG, LANGUAGE, THE HSI-FAN 
AND THE CHTANG 

Nam, CNiaiig, Hsi-hsia 

It may now, perhaps, be taken for granted that the Nam language, 
the language of the Nam-Tig people, which from a few examples of 
nomenclature we know to have been genetically akin to Tibetan, 
was a Ch'iang dialect. Unfortunately the only certified specimens 
of Chfiang speech are the short ‘Songs of Western Barbarians' 
(Pai-lan, Bair-lang) which have been mentioned supra (pp. 34, 51). 
The character and transmission of the songs are also not very 
satisfactory. The monosyllabic words in the four-syllable lines of 
the songs are in Chinese sentence-order; and, as the Tibeto- 
Burman order is different, and the sentiment is likewise unnatural, 
it is evident that the songs were conceived in Chinese and given to 
the Barbarians as what they might like to say, with substitution 
only of their own, as far as possible equivalent, words. 

The pronunciation of the words, transmitted in Chinese 
characters, is exposed to all the uncertainties regarding Chinese 
pronunciation, or pronunciations, in the first century a.d. : and 
the etymological connexions with Hsi-hsia (12th-13th century) 
and Tibetan words are accordingly, in the great majority of 
cases, highly dubious. For these reasons the three little texts 
are in only very shght measure illuminating. 

The Hsi-hsia language, employed in the Tangut kingdom, which 
was founded by the To-pa tribe of the Tang-hsiang, was pre¬ 
sumably Ch'iang. Two circumstances render it practically useless 
for the study of early stages of Chdang speech. One of these 
circumstances is the transmission of most of the kno^vn words 
through Chinese characters, an obstacle which, however, by reason 
of date and of advanced precision on the part of the Chinese 


^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, i, p. 130, n. 5. 
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linguists is less than in the case of the ' Songs of the Barbarians \ 
In the very complicated and difficult Hsi-hsia writings there are 
indeed many Buddhist texts, wherein the meanings of large 
numbers of signs have been determined by comparison with 
versions of the same texts in other languages; and in a moderate 
number of cases the like result is obtained from interlinear trans¬ 
lations in Chinese. Interlinear transcriptions in Tibetan writing 
supply sound-values of about 330 signs, whereof in about three- 
quarters of the number of cases the meaning also is known from 
Chinese translations and sound-values of many signs are known 
from their use in transliteration of Sanskrit religious formulae 
{dhdrams). But the study of the script has not yet (pending a 
publication of Sir G. L. M. Claiison’s researches) progressed to 
a stage where characters not so known can be read, i.e. understood 
in respect of sound or sense. Accordingly the available vocabulary 
consists of: 

{a) signs whose meaning is known; 

(6) signs whose sound is approximately known from Chinese or 
Tibetan transcription or from use in formulae; 

(c) a moderate number of signs whereof both pronunciation and 
meaning are known. 

This material, despite its deficiencies, might nevertheless be of 
great use but for a second circumstance, inherent in the language 
itself, which, if judged from a Tibetan point of view, is at a stage 
of very advanced phonetic degeneration. Scarcely any of its 
monosyllabic words are represented as commencing with conjunct 
consonants (there are some cases with y or v ov iv as the second 
member) and few as ending in a consonant. Hence from a 
Tibetan standpoint it would be said that: 

(a) all initial consonant groups have been simplified; 

(b) aU final consonants and consonant groups, except n (also 
representing g and m), and, in a smaller number of instances, 
n, m, and r, have been discarded. 

Nor is this merely a hypothetical judgement; for there are some 
groups, e.g. temiis+r, media+r, which are attested throughout 

^ See N. Nevsky, A Brief Manual of the Si-Hia Characters with Tibetan 
Transcriptions (Research Review of the Osaka Asiatic Society, No. 4, 1926), 
and, as regards the dhdraifis, the above (p. 58, n. 1) mentioned Shishiah 
Studies of W'ang Jinqru. A plate with Chinese translations was given by 
Morisse in Memoires presentees par divers savants of the Academic des 
Inscriptions xx, i, xi (1904), p. 362, and a plate with Tibetan transcription 
is printed as Plate CXXXIV in Sir A. Stein’s Innermost Asia, 
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the Tibeto-Burman sphere, and hence must have been primary in 
Hsi-hsia also. The effect of the degeneration of consonants, 
together with the serious degeneration of vowels and the conse¬ 
quent multiplication of homophones, is to render conjectural 
almost every restoration of earlier forms of the words. Thus at 
the present stage of our knowledge the Hsi-hsia vocables are for 
etymological purposes rather awaiting light from extraneous 
sources than able to contribute. To the matter of the consonantal 
Prefixes which the Tibetan transcriptions attribute to Hsi-hsia 
words we shall recur infra (p. 108). 

The late Dr. Laufer, vhose remarkable article in T^oung-pao^ 
greatly stimulated the modern study of Hsi-hsia and who by a 
mass of comparisons adduced from all known dialects of Tibeto- 
Burman convincingly demonstrated the etjonological connexions 
(but not the historical developments, since most of the dialects 
have become known only in modern times) of so many Hsi-hsia 
words, expressed the opinion that the language was not "funda¬ 
mentally Tibetan’, but was "an independent and peculiar idiom 
in the great family of Tibeto-Burman languages, fundamentally 
evincing decided affinities with the Lo-lo and Mo-so group’. In 
view of the geographical and historical considerations which we 
have been following out both the negative and the positive parts 
of this statement would have a priori probability. A perusal of 
the available literature concerning Lo-lo and Mo-so, and of the 
grammars and vocabularies which it includes, will make it clear 
that the two groups are at approximately the same stage of 
phonetic degeneration as the Hsi-hsia itself; and there may be a 
common cause, namely an influence emanating from Chinese, 
which from very early times has been traversing similar develop¬ 
ments. But can it be proved that the Hsi-hsia, the Lo-lo, and the 
Mo-so have behind them stages of development comparable to 
that of the earliest known Tibetan and do not derive rather from 
a still earlier stage of Tibeto-Burman, lacking the more complex 
formations of the Tibetan ? It seems likely that this problem will 
be solved amb^ilando and that the consideration of the groups 
tenuis-\-r, &c., and of the final consonants will contribute to the 
solution." In the meanwhile what we have called the "phonetic 

^ Vol. xvii (1916), pp. 1-126, The Si>hia Language, based upon a Chinese 
manual published, with interpretation, by Prof. A. Ivanov in the Bulletin 
de VAcademie des Scie)ic€s de St.-Petershourg, 1909, pp. 1221-33. For a 
bibliography of Hsi-hsia studies see Laufer, pp. 4 sqq. 

" As concerns the characteristic consonantal Prefixes of the Tibetan, 
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degeneration' of Lo-lo and Mo-so, like that of Hsi-hsia, greatly 
restricts the assistance which these can render in ascertaining the 
meanings of unknown words. It is chiefly in combining to estab¬ 
lish a common vocabulary that they may be of use; thus, for 
instance, we may get a regional word mo or mon^ meaning 'sun ’ or 
'sky', which the Tibetan would never have supplied. 

The next group of languages which may be closely related to 
the Nam are those of the peoples known to the Chinese as Hsi-fan, 
‘Western Fan’, or Fan-min, ‘Fan people', including T'u-fan, 
‘Agricultural Fan', and Fan-tzu and Man-tzu, who are mostly 
nomads. The term in general use among scholars is Hsi-fan, 

'Hsi-fan' and 'Man-tzu' 

For any further linguistic, or indeed ethnographical, use of the 
term Hsi-fan it is, however, necessary to obtain a more definite 
idea of its denotation. The matter has been carefuUy discussed by 
Sir Henry Yule, who quoted from Hodgson's essays^ a passage 
mainly as follows; 

‘From Khokhonur to Yunnan, the conterminous frontier of China 
and Tibet is successively and continuously occupied (going from 
north to south) by the Sokpa above spoken of; by the Amdoans, 
who for the most part now speak Tibetan; by the Thochu; by the 
Gyarung, and by the Manyak. . . . The people of Sokyeul,^ of Amdo, 
of Thochvi, of Gyarung, and of Manyak . . . bear among the Chinese 
the common designation of Sifan or Western aliens; and the Tibetans 
frequently denominate them Gyarungbo from the superior impor¬ 
tance of the special tribe of Gyarung, which reckons eighteen chiefs 
or banners. . . . The word Gya, m the language of Tibet, is equivalent 
to that of Fan {alienus, harharos) in the language of China; and as 
rung means, in the former tongue, proper or special, Gyarung signifies 
alien par excellence. . . . Others affirm that Gyarung means wild, 
rude, primitive Gyas . . . and that the typical Gyas (Gyami) are the 
Chinese, though the latter be usually designated specially black 
Gyas (Gya-nak).’ 

Philologically Hodgson’s statement, based upon Nepalese and 
Tibetan information, can no longer hold good. Rgya-nag, ‘Black 
plain is the common and ancient Tibetan designation of China; 

Dr. Laufer allows (p. 103) to Hsi-hsia only four examples; but two w^ould 
have been enough! On this matter see infra, p. 108. 

^ 1874, 11 , pp. 66-7: see Yule’s ‘Geographical Introduction’ to The River 
of Golden Sand, by Captain \V. Gill, condensed by E. C. Baber (1883), pp. 
125 sqq. 

2 = Sog-yul, ‘Mongol country’. 
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and a Chinaman may be mentioned as Rgya simply or as Rgya-miy 
‘Rgya-man', which is the name of Hodgson’s Gy ami language. 
With this Rgya the term Gyarung, which in Tibetan is Rgyal{oT 
Rgyal-mo)-ron, ‘King’s or Queen’s Gorge’, has nothing to do; and 
it is, moreover, inconceivable that the Tibetans ever appHed the 
term Rgyahron~jpo, ‘people of the Kgyal-roii’, to the Mongols, 
Amdoans, &c.; furthermore, it is hardly the fact that the Chinese 
ever include the Mongols of Tibet under the designation Hsi-fan.^ 
That Thochu is really the name of the T'ao river and the town 
T'ao-chou situated on it Hodgson could not know; his unfor¬ 
tunate misconception that his ‘Horpa’ dialect had something to 
do with Turkish (Hor) people precluded his assigning in the above 
passage a place to the Hor-pa states. 

But in remarking that the Chinese apphed their term Hsi-fan 
to the Amdoans, ‘Th5chu’, ‘Gyarung’, and ‘Manyak’, peoples 
Hodgson was, no doubt, well informed. For Baber also, as Yule 
remarks (p. 126, n. 6), refers to the people of Tzu-ta-ti, on the 
lower T‘ung river, perhaps included in the old Mi-nag (Manyak) 
country, as Sifan; and Baber also states^ that 

‘ Sifan, convertible with Man-tzUj is a loose Chinese expression of no 
ethnological value, meaning nothing more than western barbarians; 
but in a more restricted sense it is used to designate a people (or 
peoples) which inhabits the valley of the Yalimg and the upper 
T'ung [sc. the Chin-ch'uan or Gold River] from about the twenty- 
seventh parallel to the borders of Koko-nor. This people is sub¬ 
divided into eighteen tribes [which he proceeds to name].’ 

This definition includes Hodgson’s Thochu, Gyarung, Manyak, 
and also the Hor-pa states (mentioned among the ‘eighteen 
tribes’). Rockhill states (p. 72, n. 1) that on the Kan-su border 
the Chinese apply to the non-agricultural natives the terms Sheng 
Fan, ‘wild barbarians’, Hsi-Fan, ‘western barbarians’, more 
commonly Fan4zu, ‘(sons of) barbarians’, or, in the case of the 
wildest tribes, Hei Fan-tzu, ‘black (sc. independent) barbarians’: 
he further notes (p. 241) that the Ssu-ch'uan people call all eastern 
Tibetans Man4zu or Man-chia, The Vicomte d’Ollone says^ that 
‘Under this very vague appellation [Si-Fan] the Chinese confound 
all the populations which we call Tibetan’. Similarly, the late 


^ Rockhill, p. 72, n. 2. 

^ R. Geographical Society’s Supplementary Papers, vol. i, p. 81. 

® In Forbidden China (English translation of Les Demiers Barhares), 

p. 180. 
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Professor Sir Reginald Johnston mentions {From Peking to 
Mandalay, pp. 26S sqq.) that 'by the Chinese many of the western 
tribes are more or less indiscriminately known as Man-tzii, Man- 
chia, Hsi-Fan and T'u Fan’: he proceeds, however, to point out 
that the terms Fan and 31 an, which to the modern Chinese are 
ordinary words, meaning 'barbarians ’ or 'savages were originally 
native, non-Chinese, designations of the peoples. In fact, the Man 
tribes and the 'Southern Man’ (Nan-Man) are often mentioned in 
old Chinese literature, and sometimes identified with a southern 
people or peoples, called 3Iiao4zu. 

But, of course, 'the Chinese’ is itself a very vague expression^ 
and we have indications of more precise Chinese conceptions of 
the import of the terms 3Ian4zu and Hsi-fan. Yule, following 
Richthofen, observes (p. 125) that: 

‘The 3Ian-Tzu are regarded by the Chinese as the descendants of 
the ancient occupants of the province of Ssu-ch*uan, and Mr. Wylie 
has drawn attention^ to the numerous cave dwellings which are 
ascribed to them in the valley of the Min river. The name is applied 
to the tribes which occupy the high mountains on the west of the 
province up to about 32° lat. North of that parallel, beginning a 
little south of Sung-Pan-Ting, the extreme point of Captain Gill’s 
excursion in this direction, are the Si-Fan (“western aliens”), who 
extend into the Koko-Nur basin. . . 

‘Bothterms, Man-Tzu and Si-Fan, seem, however, to be used some¬ 
what loosely or ambiguously. 

‘Thus, Man-Tzu is applied to some tribes which are not Tibetan, 
while it is also applied to people, like those on the Ta-Chien-Lu road, 
who are distinctly Tibetan. 

‘Thus, also, Si-Fan appears to be sometimes applied to the whole 
body of tribes, of different languages, who occupy the alpine country 
between Koko-^sur and the Lolo mountain country, and sometimes 
distiactively to a Tibetan-speaking race who form a large part of 
the occupants of that country on the north-east of Tibet, and in the 
Koko-Nur basin, the Tangutans of Colonel Prejevalsky. And in this 
sense it is used in Captain Gill’s book.’ 

It is indeed remarkable that Gill, whose information w^as local 
(Ssu-ch'uan), does so clearly distinguish (op. cit., pp. 127, 133) 
between his Si-Fan, related doubtless to the ‘nomades des hauts 
plateaux’ (Sung-p^an region) of d’OUone’s vocabularies, and his 
Man-Tzu (pp. 111-12, 119, 122), whom he found near Li-fan-fu 

' Proceedings of the P. Geographical Society, xiv, pp. 168 sqq. Cf. Baber, 
pp. 131 sqq.; Rockhill, Diary, p. 73; Johnston, pp. 46, 50. 
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(half-way between Ch'eng-t'u and Sung-p'an), and 'Outer Man- 
tzu’, farther west, of whom he tells us (pp. 111-12) that there is a 
high tower in each village, usually square, one octagonal, and that 
the possession of one was said to be a privilege enjoyed by the 
headman,^ though he afterwards saw three or four in one village. 
The country to the west of Sung-p^an and Li-fan-fu is the Rgyal- 
roh-Gyarung territory, and it may be considered the centre of 
distribution of the towers. Perhaps we shall be able to prove 
definitely a connexion between the towers and a Man people. In 
general, it is clear that Gill in his use of the term Man-Tzu had in 
view mainly peoples of the Rgyal-ron-Ssu-ch'uan border: and the 
same appears to be actual Chinese usage in the Rgyal-ron itself 
(Tafel, ii, pp. 241, 247; cf. Gill, op. cit., p. 119, and Fergusson, 
infra, p. 68). 

For further illustration of local employment of the term Man- 
tzu we may cite the works of missionaries, The Marches of the 
Mantze, by J. H. Edgar, and Adventure, Sport and Travel on the 
Tibetan Steppes, by W. H. Fergusson. The former, whose scope 
comprises all the country as far west as Ba-t^ang (p. 7), states that 
'The people inhabiting the marches (i.e. the Mantze) are of 
Tibetan descent and without exception speak the language of 
this people ’ ^ (p. 8): yet he recognizes the separate existence 
of the 'Chia Bung’ (Rgyal-roh) states. Mr. Fergusson holds 
(pp. 247 sqq.) that the Mantze, by which term he means primarily 
the Rgyal-ron peoples, are 'different from the rest of the people 
of the west of China ’; and he conceives for them an immigration 
from 'Gari, a place just north of Siklim, near Camba Dsung’ 
(sc. Kam-ba-rdzon ?). Elsewhere (Geographical Journal, 1908, 
pp. 594-7) he remarks concerning the Rgyal-ron peoples that: 

^ The towers are not dwelling-houses, but places for refuge and storage: 
the chief’s abode is a castle (see Fergusson. p. 248, and views pp. 166, 194). 

^ This perhaps was not intended to be taken quite literally. As has been 
already seen {supra, p. 19), the population from Ba-t*ang westwards is not 
by the Tibetans regarded as racially Tibetan, and this judgement is extended 
to the people of Dmar-khams, SW. of Ba-thah and on the other side of the 
Hbri-chu. Ba-thah is named after a Hbah tribe (Rockhill, p, 218, n. 1), 
which may even have been a division of the IMi-hag, since the “Mu-nia’ 
people of Davies. Yun-nan (Table of Tibeto-Burman Languages, p. 4), are 
by the Yim-nan Tibetans designated Ba, Sir R. Johnston (p. 268) thought 
that the people of the country west of the T'ung river could be styled 
Tibetan only in a non-ethnical sense. 

As regards speech Rockhill remarks {Diary, p. 355) that the Tibetan 
pronunciation of Ba-thah was nearh^ incomprehensible, whereas that of 
Li-thah was nearer to the Lha-san. 
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‘They are not Tibetan, nor do they wish to be called such. Their 
features are different, and so is their language. They have mixed 
much with the Tibetans and have adopted many of their manners 
and customs, as well as their written language, which has been 
brought in by the lamas. In the spoken language many words have 
been borrowed from the same source, but the majority" have no con¬ 
nection with Tibetan.’ 

We have seen already (p. 19) that on the Tibetan side also the 
Rgyal-roh peoples are regarded as distinct. 

From the above it is apparent that in Ssu-ch'uan the Man-tzu, 
peoples on the west, are not confused with the Hsi-fan occupying 
the high steppe country more to the north. Indeed ]\Ir. Fergusson 
says (p. 219) that: 

‘There is no other Chinese term [than Man-tzu] to distinguish them 
(the Rgyal-roh people) from the Sifan, employed in reference to the 
ordinary Tibetan of Central and Northern Tibet.’ 

Historically it would seem that in applying the term Hsi-fan not to 
neighbours on the west, but only to nomad tribes from Sung-p'an 
northwards the Ssu-ch"uanese preserve an old tradition. For 
Hsi-fan is not a modern expression. As can be seen from Professor 
Franke's Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, iii, pp. 22^, it dates 
back to the time of the Sung Annals and the Biography of Hsiian- 
tsang (7th century a.d.), at which period it denoted peoples of 
the Kan-su border: later also it specially applied to the region 
including Hsi-ning, Ho-chou, T'ao-chou, and ]\Iin-chou, in fact 
the old Ch'iang territory. In the texts it seems to have gone out of 
fashion owing to the prominence of the Tibetans, from the seventh 
century, in that area and to the new term Tu-fan employed in 
regard to them. It seems allowable to conjecture that it originated 
as a substitute for Hsi-ch'iang, when the Ch'iang ceased to appear 
as a definite mass in the borderlands: it could embrace also the 
remnants of intermingled Te and Tig peoples. It would be a 
curious fact if, as Professor Franke states, the term were now used 
(in literature) only of the people of the Rgyal-ron: and it seems 
more likely that it is, as von Rosthorn, cited by Franke, limits it, 
confined ‘to certain tribes in the administrative area of Sung-p'an*, 
i.e. to the Si-Fan of Gill, who would really be Go-lok. The modern 
wide use of the term by the Chinese to denote the Tibetans in 
general is mentioned by Professor Franke. 

Practically a distinction between Hsi-fan and Tibetan holds 
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good. Major Davies in his YUn-nan (pp. 384, 387) affirms its 
validity. The Tibetans, he says, 

‘call themselves Pe, or, as the sound might be better transliterated, 
Po [sc. Bod\ .... In western China, however, the Tibetans are more 
usually known by other names. In Ssu-ch'uan they call them 
Man-tzu, or, more politely, Man-cMa, names which are also applied 
to the Lo-los of that province. In Yiin-nan the most common name 
for a Tibetan is Ku4sungP 

Hsi-fan is, he says, appHed by the Chinese ‘to certain tribes 
which inhabit the borderland between China and Tibet and may 
be accepted as a useful designation for those tribesLike Mr. 
Fergusson, he notes even a physical difference from Tibetans, 
though admitting that, if not indistinguishable from Tibetans, 
‘many of the Hsi-fan are at all events completely Tibetan in 
religion and customs'. 

As is evident from the narratives of travellers,^ the differences 
of race and sociology are acutely realized by the border peoples. 
Even the Chinese, with their superior outlook, do not, it seems, 
apply to peoples of distinct characteristics, Lo-los, Mo-sos, &c., the 
term Hsi-fan ; and, if they do sometimes speak of Lo-los as Man- 
tzu, it is conceivable that the Lo-los are in fact of Man origin; a 
partly Man origin of the Rgyal-roh tribes, also, as we see, called 
Man-tzu, is not improbable, since we have definite early notice 
of a Man people in the vicinity of Ya-chou and the ‘Women's 
Kingdom'.^ 


'Hsi-fan' languages : a Tibetan group 

The following is a list of vocabularies, with particulars concerning 
languages and spellings: 

Babeb, E. Colboene, a Journey of Exploration in Western Ssii-cEuan 
(R. Geographical Society’s Supplementary Papers, vol. i (1881), 
pp. 1-152). 

Languages: pp. 73-8 Si-fan (properly Menia) of Tzu-ta-ti (on the T'ung 
river, far S. of Ta-chien-lu: map, p. 93), along with Lo-lo dialects. 
Spelling English. 

Bacot, Jacques. Les Mo-so. Ethnographie der Mo-so, leur religion, leur 
langue et leur e'criture. Avec les documents historiques et geographiques 
relatifs d Li-kiang par Ed, Chavannes (Leiden, 1913). 

Language: Mo-so (full vocabulary of spoken language, pp. 29-55, and 
of written signs—mostly with transcription, pp. 62-117, Grammar, 
pp. 56-61). Spelling French, ordinary and with aspirates as Ich, th, &c, 

^ On the origin of this term see Rockhill, p. 220, n. 2. 

^ Cf. Johnston, op, cit., pp. 274, 277, 279. 

3 Bushell’s ‘Lomi Man’, JPAS. 1880, p, 531 (42). 
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Davies, H. R., Yiin-nariy the Link betiveen India and the Yangtze (Cambridge* 
1909), pp. 235-44 (4 Tables) = Vocabularies of Tibeto-Burman Ian- 
guages of Yun-nan and Western Ssu-ch'uan. 

Languages cited: Ku-tsung (Yun-nan Tibetan), Lu-tzu, P'ru-mi, A/w-ma, 
Li-so {or 'su). Spelling English, but with 'Continental’ vowels and 
aspirates as k\ t\ &c. 

Desgodins, l’Abbe, C. H., 'Mots principaux des langues de certaines tribus 
qui habitent les bords du Lan-tsan-kiang, du Loutse kiang et Irrawaddy’ 
{Bulletin de la Societe de Geographies Ser. VI, tome v (1873), pp. 144—7). 

Languages: Mosso, Bissau, Min-kia, Loutse, Chinese, Tibetan, Kham 
di Mou oua (Khamti). Spelling Erench, with aspirates as kh, th, &c. 

-, Le Thibet d^apres la correspondance des missionnaires (2nd ed., Paris, 

1885). 

Language: Melam, pp. 371-7, some words, &c., adduced (in part erro¬ 
neously) as not derived from Tibetan. Spelling French. 

Gmii, Caft. W., The Biver of Goldeii Sand, condensed edition by E. Col- 
borne Baber, with Geographical Introduction by Sir Henry Yule 
(London, 1883). 

Languages (only numerals 1-12, 20): Si-fan, A (from neighbourhood of 
Li-fan-fu) and B (from neighbourhood of Sung-p'an), Outer Man-Tzu 
(W. of Li-fan-fu). Spe llin g English. 

- 1 quoted m Terrien de Lacouperie, The Languages of China before the 

Chinese (see 'infra). Some additional numerals and other words from 
the same languages. 

Hodgson, B. H., ‘ Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies with another special ex¬ 
position in the wide range of Mongolidan affinities . . .’ {Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, xxii (1853), pp. 121—51: reprinted in Hodgson’s 
Essays on the Languages ... of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874, 
pp. 64 sqq.) 

Languages: Thochu, Sokpa (really Mongol), Gydmi (Chinese), Gydrung, 
Horpa, Tdkpa, Mdnyak. Spelling precise according to system ex¬ 
pounded, ibid., pp. 150-1. 

Johnston, Sik R., From Peking to Mandalay (London, 1908). 

Languages (pp. 392-7): Pa-U-rong, Muli{Njong), also dialects of Lo-lo 
and Mo-so, also Li-so. Spelling English, but with 'Continental’ vowels 
and aspirates as k', t*, &c. 

Laufer, Berthodd, The Si-hia Language, a Study in Indo-Chinese Philology 
(T'oung-pao, ii. xvii (1916), pp. 1-126). 

Language: Si-hia (with etymological, &c., discussions covering the 
whole range of Tibeto-Burman, Thai, &c.: some words of Ge-.H-ts'a). 
Spelling according to system of Lepsius. 

LiiiTARD, A., ‘Notes sur les dialectes Lo-Io ’ {Bulletin de VEcole Frayi^aise 
TExtreme-Orient, ix (1909), pp. 549-58), with the Tse-kou Sifan 
( = Ollone 36) of Pere Monbeig. 

Language: Lodo. Spelling systematic, with aspirates as k\ t\ &c. 

Monbeig, Pere. See Lietard. 

Nevsky, N., A Brief Manual of the Si-hia Characters 'with Tibetan Transcrip¬ 
tions (Research Review of the Osaka Asiatic Society, Osaka, 1926). 

Language: Si-hia (Tibetan transcriptions, also romanized, with Chinese 
renderings and citations of etymological correlates in Chinese, Tibeto- 
Burman, &c.). Spelling systematic. 

Ollone, Vicomte d’, Langues des peuples non-Chinois de la Chine (Mission 
d Ollone. vol. vi, Paris, 1912). 
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Languages (in addition to numerous dialects of Lo-lo, Mo^so, &c.); 
Eight ‘Sifan’ dialects, viz. Nos. 35 Nameji, 36 Sifan (really Tse-kou 
Tibetan), 37 Pew, 38 Duampou, 39 Pe, 40 Pe', 41 Dzorgait 42 Korts^i 
with No. 38 are given some words of the Pew of Seutati, and with No. 40 
some words reported as used by the nomads of the contiguous high 
plateaux; on pp. 222—4 supplements to Nos. 38, 40-2, including a few 
phrases. Spelling French (ordinary and with possible inconsistencies 
between different dialects, due to difference of recorders, see pp. 4-5). 

OnnEAKS, Prince Henri d’, From Tonkin to India (English trans., London, 
1898). 

Languages (in addition to numerous dialects of S. China and the Sino- 
Tibetan borderlands in the SW.): Nos. 19 Lissou, 22 Pe Lissou, 24 
Louise (also Nos. 3, 7, 12, 15 Lolo, 23 Mosso). Spelling French, 

PrejevARSKY, N., Mongolia, the Tangut Country , (trans. by E. Dehnar 
Morgan, 2 vols., London, 1876). 

Language: Tangut (pp. 136-8, 112-13, and notes by the translator, 
pp. 302-3). Spelling in transliteration from Russian original, 

Rockhill, W. W., The Land of the Lamas (London, 1891). 

Languages : Amdowa and Panak^a Tibetan (pp. 362-7) ; Tibetan 
syllabary with pronunciation of Lhasa, Bat'ang, and the Tsarong 
(pp. 368-70). Spelling according to normal transcription of Tibetan 
(and Chinese), 

Rosthorn, a. von., 'Vokabularfragmente Ost-Tibetischer Dialekte’ {Zeit- 
schrift der Deiitschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschajt, li (1897), pp. 524— 
31, with comment by A. Conrady, pp. 531-3). 

Languages: Rgya-ron dialects, viz. Wassu (pp. 526-9), Pati (p. 530), 
Pawang (p. 530), Hanniu (pp. 630-1), Spelling according to, system 
of Lepsius. 

Tafel, Albert, Maine Tihetreise (2 vols, Stuttgart, 1914). 

Language: Rgyal-ron dialects (occasional citations of words and phrases, 
in considerable total number). Spelling German. 

Terrien i>e Lacoeperie, ‘The languages of China before the Chinese’ 
{Transactions of the Philological Society, London, 1887, pp. 394-538; 
pp. 468-71, 538, discussion of Hodgson’s Gyariing; pp. 479-87, Lakas 
or Lolos, Liso (or ’su), Mo-so, Lu-tze, Melam; pp. 487-93 Si-fan and 
Tibetan). 

Languages: Captain Gill’s short lists of additional words (numerals, 
&c.) from Sung-p^an Si-fan, Li-fan-fu Si-fan, and Outer Mati-Tzu. 

Wang Jinqre, Shishia Studies (Academia Sinica Monographs, Series A, 
Nos. 8, 11, 13, Pei-pihg, 1931- ). 

i, pp. 17-53: three Bairlang songs (from the Later Han Annals). 

ii, pp. 275-88: Shishia, CWiang and Minia (also Baber’s Menia) in the 
Ssu-ch'uan province. 

ii, pp. 1-272, hi, pp. 1-396: Romanized Shishia words intercolumniated 
in Shishia version of the Buddhist Suvarnaprabhdsa-sutra. Spelling 
for literary Tibetan and Chinese normal, for dialect words in Chinese 
transcription historico-phonetical, in other cases systematic or accord¬ 
ing to sources. 

WoLFENDEN, S. N., Notes oti the Jydrung Dialect of Eastern Tibet (T'oung- 
pao, II. xxxii (1936), pp. 167—204). 

Language: Jyd-nui (Prefixes, Grammar, Sentences, comparisons with 
Tibetan). Spelling according to system of Lepsius. 
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References may be facilitated by a list of the names in alphabetic order, 
as follows: 

Amdo Tibetan (Rockhill). 

Bairlang (Wang Jinqru), Chhang of Ssu-ch'uan border. 

Bat'ang Tibetan (Rockhill). 

Duampou (Ollone 38). 

Dzorgai Sifan (Ollone 41). 

Ge-U-ts'a (Laufer) of Rg>^al-roh. 

Gy ami Chinese (Hodgson). 

Gydrung (Hodgson) of Rgyal-roh. 

Hanniu (Rosthorn) of Rgyal-roh. 

Horpa (Hodgson). 

Jyd-run (Wolfenden) of Rgyal-roh. 

Kortse Sifan (Ollone 42). 

Ku‘tsung Tibetan (Davies), 

Li-so (or •su) (Davies) = Lissou. 

Lissou (Orleans), also in Desgodins: = Li-su: also Pe Lissou. 

Lit^ang Tibetan (Rockhill). 

Lo-lo (Baber, Johnston, Lietard, Ollone, Orleans)—rarely cited. 

Louise (Orleans), also in Desgodins: — Lu-tzu. 

Lu’tzu (Davies) — Loutse. 

Mdnyak (Hodgson) of Mi-nag. 

Mantze, Outer (Gdl) = Man-tzh; akin to Thdchu. 

Melam (Desgodins) of Tsa-roh valley, on Upper Salween R. 

Menia of Tzii-ta-ti (Baber) = Mi-hag. 

Minia (Wang Jinqru) — Mi-hag. 

J/o-so (Bacot), also in Johnston—rarely cited. 

Mosso (Orleans), also Desgodins: — Mo-so. 

Muli{Njong) (Johnston) == Hjah of Mi-li (2° S. of Li-t'ang): akin to 
Manyak. 

Mu-nia (Davies) = Mi-hag. 

Nameji Sifan (Ollone 35), near junction of Ya-lung and Yangtze. 

Outer jMantze (Gill). 

PanaPa (Rockhill), Go-lok of Amdo. 

Pail (Rosthorn) of Rgyal-roh. 

Pa-U-rong (Johnston), Bowrong, Bawrang on lower Ya-lung (iSTag) 
river: akin to Manyak. 

Paivang (Rosthorn) of Rgyal-roh. 

Pe (Ollone 39) — Bod (Tibetan), Mao-chou region. 

Pe (Ollone 40) — Bod (Tibetan), Sung-p'an region. 

Pe Lissou (Orleans). 

Peu (Ollone 36), Bod of Tse-kou. 

Peu (Ollone 37) — Bod of Ta-chien-lu region. 

Peu of Seutati (Ollone 38) = Bod of Tzu-ta-ti. 

Pru-mi (Davies), of Mi-li. 

Rgya-ron dialects (Rosthorn), of Rgyal-roh. 

Bgyal-roYi dialects (Tafel). 

Seutati, Peu of (see Ollone 38) — Tzu-ta-ti. 

Shishia (Wang Jinqru) = Hsi-hsia. 

Sifan of TziX-ta-ti (Baber) — Menia. 

Sifan (Ollone 36 Tse-kou Sifan) — Monbeig. 

Sifan A & B (Gill), also Terrien de Lacouperie: Tibetan. 

Si-hia (Laufer) = Hsi-hsia, 
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Si-hia (Nevsky) — Hsi-hsia. 

Sokpa Mongol (Hodgson). 

Tdhpa (Hodgson) = Dwags-po Tibetan. 

Tangut Tibetan (Prejevalsky). 

ThochiX (Hodgson), of T'ao-chou. 

Tsarong Tibetan (Rockhill), of Upper Salween R. 

Tse-kou Tibetan (Ollone 36). 

Wassu (Rosthom) of Rgyal-roii. 

The spelling of these names and of the words cited from the several 
languages is adapted as explained infra (pp. 79-81). 

Perhaps, however, some further light can be obtained from 
linguistic considerations. Is there a Hsi-fan group of languages ? 
Hodgson, in his article ‘Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies’,^ clearly 
recognized that his Sokpa and Gyami, and perhaps also his 
Takpa, were not Hsi-fan. Ignoring his misapprehension in regard 
to Horpa, we have accordingly four Hsi-fan languages, namely 
Thochu (T'ao-chou), Horpa, Gyarung (Rgyal-roh), and Manyak 
(Mi-nag), belonging to Hsi-fan country. Since they are all obviously 
connected with Tibetan, are they dialects of that language ? The 
same question, of course, arises in regard to Baber’s ‘Sifan 
(properly Menia) of Tzu-ta-ti evidently related to Manyak, and 
similarly to Major Davies’s (loc. cit.) ‘Mu-nia [sc. Menia] Hsi-fan’ 
of the Mi-li country. We have, also, the Ta-U-Eong (Bawrang, 
Bourong) Hsi-fan’ of Sir Eeginald Johnston (op. cit., pp. 392-7). 
The vocabularies of the Egyal-roh compiled by von Eosthorn^ 
must be associated with ‘Gyarung’; likewise the ‘Jya-ruh’ of the 
late Dr. Wohenden’s article,^ containing an orally communicated 
tale, with discussion and vocabulary. In the Vicomte d’Ollone’s 
Langues des Peuples non-Chinois de la Chine we find vocabularies 
of as many as eight languages (Nos. 35-42) grouped as ‘Sifan’. It 
is, however, explained (p. 20) that of these dialects one. No. 36, is 
nothing but Tibetan, as spoken in its district (Tse-kou-Tzu-ku in 
NW. Yiin-nan), while No. 37 (Teu’ of Ta-chien-lu) does not 
seriously differ, and No. 40 (‘Pe ’ of Sung-p'an district), despite its 
geographical remoteness, bears considerable resemblance to those 
two. This raises a question as to the ‘Pe’ (sc. Bod) of No. 39, and 
further as to the Tse-kou Tibetan of Prince Henri d’Orleans’s Prom 
Tcmkin to India (pp. 443-5) No. 25 (but this is = d’Ollone’s No. 
36) and the Ku-tsung Tibetan (Chung-tien in north Yiin-nan) of 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1853, pp. 121-51 (seepp. 122-3). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 72-8. ^ ZDMG. li (1897), pp. 524 sqq. 

* T'oung-pao, xxxii (1936), pp. 167-204. 
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Major Davies. In their phonetical aspect the dialects recorded as 
Tibetan are not obviously less unlike ordinary Tibetan than the 
others or, indeed, than the distinctly non-Tibetan, though Tibeto- 
Burman, languages, Mo-so, Lo-lo, &c., of the same regions; for 
instance, the Tibetan word for ‘rice\ hhras (Lha-sa dre), is not 
more easily recognizable in Sung-p'an djee, Ta-chien-lu djei, 
Tse-kou djre, dre, than in Menia tch'e, Mu-nia chi, Pa-U-Rong bre, 
Muli tch^e, or than in Mo-so khia, chie, tcha, tchoiia, Lo-lo ch'd-so, 
chi-se, tche, tchm, ndja, &c., Loutse ambou, Kioutse amtche, amsiet, 
Lissou dja-pou, tche-pou, &c., all derived from the same original: 
in regard to numerals, &c., the case is similar. 

Practically, no doubt, the compilers of the vocabularies had 
good reason for applying to the persons interrogated the designa¬ 
tions ‘Tibetan’, ‘Hsi-fan’, &c.; and in the actual language they 
would perceive indications not apparent in the mere List of words. 
But the philologist must find his own grounds for deciding whether 
a dialect is or is not Tibetan. The most obvious ground, appre¬ 
ciated, no doubt, by the compilers, is the general correspondence, 
despite any phonetical differences, of the vocabularies as a whole 
and of groups of words in them. The conclusiveness of this 
consideration can conveniently be verified in the case of the 
‘Yiin-nan Tibetan or Ku-tsung’ by reference to Major Davies’s 
tables, where the select Yiin-nan words are shown in a column 
side by side with their equivalents in ‘written Tibetan’ and in 
‘standard spoken Tibetan’. The etymological identity of the 
corresponding terms is in most cases patent; and even where the 
terms are different an etymological equivalent of the Ku-tsung 
word can often be found, as a synonym, in the Tibetan diction¬ 
aries, In regard to other dialects we have to make our own 
identifications; but, this done, we can state with confidence u 
posteriori that— 

(a) in Prejevalsky’s ‘Tangut’ vocabulary (Mongolia, ii, 
pp. 136-8), in which the translator, E. Delmar Morgan, 
identified (p. 303) a number of Tibetan words, nearly every 
word, in fact, is Tibetan; 

(b) concerning the Tse-kou Tibetan (No. 25 of Prince Henri 
d’Orleans = No. 36 of the Vicomte d’Ollone = Monbeig, 
BEFd’E-O., ix, pp. 550-6), the Ta-chien-lu Tibetan 
(d’Ollone, No. 37) and the Sung-p^an Tibetan (d’Ollone, 
No. 40) a corresponding affirmation, in agreement with 
d'Ollone’s own statement, can be made. 
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This is not the place for exhibiting the evidence in detail; but it 
shows that practically the whole vocabulary in these cases can be 
identified in the Tibetan dictionaries. Moreover, there are some 
specially Tibetan pronunciations, compound words, and occasional 
instances of purely Tibetan formatives. Matters of grammar and 
syntax scarcely appear in the vocabularies; but probably in this 
respect also there are few appreciable differences—thus ‘Tangut’ 
yiit (Sung-p'an yu)^ 'is’, rit^ 'yes’, mif, 'no’, are Tibetan yod, 'is’, 
red, 'is so’, med, 'is not so’, while, on the other hand, a ta, 'is’, 
perhaps widely traceable in the vocabularies, must be sought in 
eastern Tibetan (Jyade, ap. Rockhill, Diary, p. 270; cf. infra, 
p. 187). 

Rockhill, however, goes much further, when he declares^ that 

‘The “Sung-p'an Si-fan”, given in Lacouperie’s “Languages of 
China before the Chinese”, p. 97, is very good Tibetan very badly 
transcribed. Tlie same may be said of nine-tenths of the words in the 
so-called Meniak vocabularies of Lacouperie, Hodgson and Baber 
and of Francis Gamier’s Mosso phrase, Voy. d'Expl. en Indo-Chine, 
I, p. 520, where Khe tche yna sen is only Kd-cha ma she,^ a common 
Tibetan expression for “I don’t understand” ’ 

and (p. 361) 

‘However this may be, the Manyak'a from the Chan-tui,^ like the 
people of Bat'ang, Ta-chien-lu, Kanze, and Jyekundo, speak Tibetan; 
and the educated ones among them endeavour to pronounce as much 
like the Lh'asa people as they possibly can.’ 

This statement, which practically abolishes the Hsi-fan languages, 
ignores, as we shall see, important differences both of vocabulary 
and of phonology and morpholog}^. Moreover, references to ' bad 
transcription ’ and imitation by the educated of Lha-sa pronuncia¬ 
tion overlook an important fact. The words in the vocabularies 
are not transcribed, the dialects being never \>Titten, but recorded 
by the travellers, missionaries, and others from oral communi¬ 
cation. They testify to phonetical developments on a large scale, 
which serve to establish the dialects as a group, not hitherto 
recognized, and represent a stage in Tibetan phonetics and 
processes which have operated extensively over the adjacent non- 
Tibetan languages. Rockhill himself, in Peculiarities of the Ayn- 
doanPronunciation (pp. 362-7), has given instances to which some 
of them apply, and in his Tibetan Syllabary with pronunciation 

^ Land of the Lamas, p. 54, n. 1. 

^ i.e. shad-cha-yna~ses. 


^ = Nag-ron. 
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of LJiasa, Bafayig, and the Tsarong some of the developments can 

be seen stated as generalities. 

The most important of these developments may be specified as 
follows: 

1. The consonantal Prefixes of old Tibetan, namely 
g, d, b, m, h, r, 1, s 

which in Lha-sa pronunciation have disappeared, though in some 
cases leaving effects, survive, excepting d, in the eastern Tibetan 
dialect of Khams, partly in modified forms. The ‘Tangut' and 
Amdoan dialect, possibly derived from Khams, retains in general 
g (in the forms h, kh (a spirant ?)), b (as p), m (sometimes), r, 
while h- is usually represented, as in Khams, by a nasal, and d, Z, 
and s by the much favoured r. 

In the other dialects here considered there is very general 
agreement with Lha-sa; but h- sometimes survives, in the form 
of a nasal. Such survival of as a nasal is a notable phenomenon, 
since it is exemplified also in 'Hsi-fan’ languages, and, moreover, 
beyond, in the sphere of Mo-so, Lo-lo, &c. 

2. The Lha-sa and central Tibetan, also Khams, pronunciation 
of 

Icr- khr- sfr-) 

pr-’, phr-i br-r® thr-{th-), dr-{d-) 

is not found in any of the dialects: instead of the dental they 
present a palatal (very possibly an earlier stage of the dental), 
which also appears in place of original dentals preceded by r, so 
that we find 

kr-, khr-, gr- \ 

tr-, thr-, dr-, sr- jas cr-, chr-, gr-, sr- 
pr-, phr-, br- J 

and in some dialects the r has then disappeared. These changes 
also were widespread in the non-Tibetan border languages. They 
perhaps indicate that originally the r itself was palatal. 

3. In the combinations 

where normally the Tibetan does not palatalize,^ 

and 

phy-, by-, where ordinary Tibetan pronounces c-, ch-, j- 
the dialects changed the guttural or labial to a palatal, giving cy-, 

^ But for Lha-sa Hockhill's Syllabary, contrary to other authorities, 
affirms a palatalization. Rockhill is following E. Tibetan. 
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jy^i and the y was usually vocalized, so that the outcome was 
ci-, which might then undergo further changes, the palatal 

becoming guttural or dental. In Amdo there are also instances of 
rgy->ry-. 

4. After original palatal consonants and before the following 
vowel there was insertion of y, vocalized to i ; and the consonant, 
having thus extruded its palatal element, often became guttural 
or dental. This change, like No. 3, is in accordance with Rockhiirs 
syllabary for Ba-t'ang and the Tsa-rong. It must have been 
relatively late in some quarters, since it sometimes affects palatals 
originated under No. 2, 

5. The combination my-, in ordinary Tibetan pronounced ny- 
(sometimes n- or even ny-), appears in the dialects as mny-, mni-y 
ni-, sometimes eventuating in w-. This change, likewise a palata¬ 
lization, since the stages will have been 

my-, mny-, mny-, mni- 

may be partly fortuitous; for my- occurs rarely, except in the 
ancient alternative pronunciation of m, before i and e, as my-, 
e.g. in myig = mig, ‘eye’, mye = me, ‘fire’. Examples are found 
sporadically, more in ‘ Hsi-fan ’ and the border languages than in 
‘Tibetan’; but ‘Tangut’ has mni, ‘man’, and nih, ‘eye’. 

6. Of the final consonants of the old Tibetan, viz. 
g, gs, n, ns, d, n, b, bs, m, ms, h, r, 1, s 

the Lha-sa pronunciation suppresses d, I, s (the last-named after 
vowels and after consonants), modifying the preceding vowel in 
the case of d, I, and s, and also of n, which survives. Intact are 
-n, -b (except for change to -jp), -m (the most permanent of the 
finals), -r, while -h can to a certain extent be observed, and g is 
partly lost (though locall 3 ^ surviving), partly retained as a ‘ checked ’ 
consonant or as -k in certain combinations. A distinction between 
suppressed -g and suppressed -gs is observed. According to all 
indications the vowel modifications here mentioned preceded the 
loss of the consonant: they perhaps s^mchronized in origin with 
the change of final g, d, b, to k, t, p, which prevailed over the 
whole area. 

‘Tangut’ retains aU the finals, except -s after vowels and 
consonants (but it has even a trace of -gs, as -rk) and I, the mediae 
g, d, b becoming tenues. There is some evidence of vowel modifica¬ 
tion before -g {u>o), -n (a>e, a>i, a>u, i>a, o>u), -d (a>e, 
e>i, o>u), -n {e>i), -r (u>i, u>a). 
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In the other dialects the weakness shown in the Lha-sa pro¬ 
nunciation is equalled in all points (one casual occurrence of 
appears), and in certain respects it is carried much farther. 
Particulars may be noted as follows: 

(a) -g is nearly always lost even in the cases where in Lha-sa 
Tibetan it is maintained: -b likewise is practically always 
missing (see pp. 84 (Drai/a), 107). 

(h) -n is mostly, -7i frequently, and ~m nearly always (as -m, -n, 
or -n) retained. Before -n the vowels a and u become o; 
before -n, a, ii, and o are modified; before -w, a is usually, 
but not always, retained, while ti becomes o. 

(c) -r is sometimes lost, in which case a preceding a is sometimes 
retained, but sometimes appears as e or d, which are also 
normal when the -r is retained. Before -I (lost) there is 
usually modification of the vowel. 

7. As regards vowels it may be said that final a, e, and o are 
fairly well maintained, while i and u tend to become e and o or, 
especially when following a palatal or r, d: wa in place of final o 
seems characteristic of Yiin-nan dialects. Of internal vowels the 
most noticeable changes, in addition to those cited under No. 6, 
are those resulting from the combinations la, ii, &c., due to the 
developments described under Nos. 3, 4, 5. 

Of the so stated processes, whereby we can, it may be said, 
explain the phonetical aspect of the bulk of the words contained 
in the vocabularies, the most sweeping in their effects have been 
the palatalizations. It cannot be mere coincidence that similar 
processes are wddely traceable also in the non-Tibetan border 
languages. Of the dialects in question the oldest and least trans¬ 
formed is the 'TangutLAmdoan, clearly related to its nearest 
neighbour, the speech of Khams: the others are more on the level 
of the central Tibetan. In virtue of the palatalizations all together 
constitute a group. 

The group cannot be designated ‘Eastern Tibetan'; for that 
title is already appropriated to the dialect of Khams, and else¬ 
where also in eastern Tibet proper there may be local varieties 
which might reasonably share it. From Amdo to Yiin-nan the 
members of the group are all geographically situated in territory 
not originally Tibetan: as has been stated, and as all indications 
confirm, Tibet proper did not originally, and for the most part 
does not now, extend north or east of the Hbri-chu, and even 
Tse-kou, which is betw’een the latter and the upper ]Me-kong, was 
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not originally Tibetan. Hence the dialects may reasonably be 
regarded as due to expansions and settlements, which as concerns 
Sung-p'an and Yxin-nan Tibetan must obviously be the case. 
Accordingly they may be designated ‘ Colonial Tibetan ’; and, 
since in the west the dialects of the Ladak regions are likewise, no 
doubt, colonial, they may be distinguished as ‘Eastern Colonial 
Tibetan’. 

Hsi-fan Iwngiiages proper and CKiang: spellings, place-names, 
Tibetan admixtures 

In considering the remaining dialects we meet with two diffi¬ 
culties in addition to the paucity of the material contained in the 
vocabularies. The first difficulty is in making sure that the words 
recorded are actually current in the dialects. Inquiries concerning 
the local languages had usually to be made through intermediaries, 
who would ordinarily be either Tibetans or Chinese, of the locahty 
or from outside. The Tibetan and Chinese languages being every¬ 
where, to a greater or lesser extent, in use, and Tibetan being for 
the most part the language of education, writing, and literature, 
an interrogation might elicit not a native, but a Tibetan or 
Chinese term, especially if belonging to the currency of travel or 
some other sub-species of lingua franca or if no native equivalent 
existed. Fortunately most of the vocabularies were compiled by 
competent investigators with clear linguistic purpose; in some 
cases, indeed, they were supplied by missionaries familiar with the 
dialects. The min or embarrassment due to the fact that different 
systems of spelling have been used—Hodgson, for instance, 
having his own (carefully explained, pp. 150-1) method, Baber, 
Sir Beginald Johnston, and Major Davies following a usage in 
transcription of Chinese, von Rosthorn and Dr. Wolfenden 
employing the Standard Alphabet of Lepsius, the Vicomte 
d’OUone’s vocabularies having popular (and, as he states (pp. 4-5), 
not everywhere uniform) French spelling, M. Monbeig having an 
exact but partly independent method—may be treated on the 
following lines: 

(а) All the spellings may for comparative purposes be accom¬ 
modated to a common standard, which cannot, however, be that 
of a ‘phonetic alphabet’, the material, as supplied, not having an 
accuracy of that order. 

(б) The dialects being all akin to Tibetan and any native writing 
of them being in Tibetan script, the words may be spelled with 
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consonants as if transliterated from Tibetan, i.e. with the letters 
and values employed in the usual transliteration of Tibetan words : 
by this means the attainable degree of exactness may be secured. 

Thus aspiration may be represented by h [Mi, ph, &c., not k\ 
&c.); English ch and tch (with Erench tch, German tsch, &;c.) 
by c; English j (with French dj, German dsch, &c.) by j ; English dj 
is usually retained; English sh (with French ch, German sch, &;c.) 
by s (except in any case where there may be ground for distinc¬ 
tion of s from sh) ; French gu and j by g and z; and so forth. 
The guttural and palatal nasals {h, h, the latter also in place 
of French gn^) and the remaining signs will cause no difficulty: 
between bilabial and labio-dental values of v and iv distinction is 
impracticable. 

(c) As regards vowels, the normal Tibetan values (with a as in 
Sanskrit) may be supplemented by d, il, 6, and by combinations 
ia, ie, &c., where these occur: thus French eu becomes d, and 
Baber’s Menia u becomes a. 

{d) Long vowels where recorded may be represented as d, &c. 
(also for Hodgson’s d, &c.), and hyphens inserted in disyllables, &c. 

(e) With a view to compendiousness of citation the variant 
forms of the names of languages are retained with the spellings 
presented by the authors of the several vocabularies, except 
that «, &c., are substituted, as in (d), for original d, d, &c., 
which in some cases are of not quite certain signification. Thus, 
whereas in the present work Tao-chou, Hor~pa, RgyaUroh, Mi- 
hag, Midi, &c., are adopted as correct forms of the names of the 
respective countries, &c., Hodgson’s Thochu, Horpa, Gydrung, 
Mdnyak, &c., are used in citing words from his vocabularies, as 
an implicit reference to his article: similarly Rgya-vofi refers to 
the Rgyal-ron vocabularies of von Rosthorn, and Jyd-ruh to the 
article of Hr. Wolfenden (both relating to dialects different, at 
least in part, from Hodgson’s Gydrung) ; also Menia indicates the 
Mi-nag vocabulary of Baber, and Mu-nia that of Major Davies; 

^ This does not apply to Chinese words. 

^ Hodgson’s initial gn, which is not explained, is retained, because in 
one case at least {chu-ngyd, ‘fish’) he uses ng for the initial, no less than for 
the final n. Nevertheless it seems likely that n is intended. Hodgson’s 
ny-, sy., and zy- are replaced by n-, 6*-, i-, in accordance with his explana¬ 
tions. His italic h, indicating an abrupt tone, is neglected. In Th5chu and 
Horpa words h, kh, gh are stated to have ‘a harsh Arabic’ (sc. spirantic) 
Utterance; they are retained unaltered: in Prejevalsky’s ‘Tangut’ the 
initial kh before consonants may have been similar. 
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Midi{Njong) and Pa-U-Boiig, so spelled, refer to Sir Reginald 
Johnston’s vocabularies, and Prii-mi to that of Major Davies; 
Louise indicates the vocabulary of Desgodins, Louise 24 and 26 
those of Prince Henri d’Orleans, Lu-tzu that of Major Davies, 
Melarn a short list published by Desgodins, all four relating to 
dialects of the Tsa-roh. The vocabularies published by the 
Vicomte d’Ollone are conveniently cited by the numbers, 35 &c., 
assigned by him to them severally, whereof one. No. 36, TsePou, 
the Tzu-ku of Major Davies, is identical with that published for 
its author, M. Monbeig, in a stricter orthography, and also relates 
to the same dialect as does the No. 25 of Prince Henri d’Orleans. 

A special case of the above stated difficulty is the spelling of 
place-names, of which all writers, and not only travellers, even 
when they know and actually mention the local forms, are apt to 
use a form extraneously or generally or otherwise current. The 
confusion wrought in Tibetan cartography by this cause has been 
noted by Rockhill (pp. 94-5, n.) and others. Its linguistic impor¬ 
tance in the present connexion may be exemplified by the matter, 
in itself apposite, of Hodgson’s ’eighteen chiefs or banners of 
Gyarung’, enumerated and discussed by Baber (pp. 93-6) as Hhe 
eighteen Sifan tribes ’ and by Rockhill (pp. 344-6) as ‘The Eighteen 
Tribes of the Nya-rong’. Baber’s list was obtained in the Ta- 
chien-lu region: and with the aid of a Chinese map he located 
nearly all the tribes in his sketch-map. RockhilTs two, partly 
divergent, lists were supplied, one by the Secretary of the Cha-la 
(Cag-la, Ta-chien-lu state) chieftain, the other by a Lama resident 
during some years in Ta-chien-lu: both were, no doubt, in Tibetan 
script, which Rockhill has transliterated according to his system, 
adding in the former case the Lha-sa pronunciation and in the 
latter the items of Baber’s list, which largely agrees with that of 
the Lama. To Rockhill we owe, further (pp. 347 sqq.), a Chinese 
administrative list of the ‘Thirty-three Yii-tTing Hsi-fan tribes’, 
with geographical distribution, &c., including the eighteen: this, 
however, may here be disregarded. 

The three fists do not exactly represent the ‘eighteen chiefs or 
banners of the Gyarung’ (Rgyal-ron): they diverge by omissions, 
compensated by inclusion of the Hor-pa states and some others. 
To Rockhill, who, however, correctly locates many of the states 
in the country of the Chin-ch'uan ('Cold River’, Rgyal-ron), the 
fists were given as applying to the Nya(Nag)-ron, i.e. the Ya-lung 
river country. This error is not shared by the two missionary 
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writers, Messrs. Edgar and Fergusson, who cite, with Chinese 
spellings for the most part, many of the Thia Rung ' (Rg^^al-roh) 
states, nor by von Rosthorn, who cites, like^vise with Chinese 
spellings, many of the names. But it is shared by the military 
report and gazetteer work, in Manchu language, translated and 
annotated by Dr. Haenisch in volume ix (pp. 69 sqq.) of Sir Swen 
Hedin's Southern Tibet, where again a list and map are given. In 
Dr. Tafehs Meine Tibetreise (esp. ii, p. 224, nn. 1, 3) many of the 
states are named, partly with note, or use, of local pronunciations: 
a few also in Dr, Stotzner’s Ins unerforschte Tibet. 

But far more authentic and linguistically instructive is a hst 
given by the author of the Geografia Tibeta (p. 46), whose people 
had during many centuries had intimate knowledge of the 
country and had constantly, no doubt, had occasion to write the 
names. The spellings are likely to have been traditional, and they 
may antedate all other available mentions of the names. Trans¬ 
literating the latter in the author’s order, together with the names 
of the Hor-pa and other states as recorded by him, and adding in 
parallel columns the corresponding items in (1) Rockhill’s three 
versions, (2) Baber’s hst, (3) Dr. Tafel’s narrative, we obtain a 
table as given on p. 83. 

We need not consider the material discrepancies, due perhaps 
to lapse or absorption of some of the states but much linguistic 
instruction may be derived from the lists. That of the Geografia 
Tibeta preserves, no doubt, except perhaps inPa^sti and the first 
vowel of Nos. 1 [Lcog~ for Lcag~) and 6 {Lceg- for Lcog-), the correct 
spelhngs of the names. Rockhill’s representation of the Lha-sa 
pronunciation diverges from orthodoxy in the second syllable of 
Tro-jyab, where general authority would demand -kyap ; Rockhill 
has perhaps lapsed into Hhat form of this official language spoken 
in eastern Tibet’ (p. 263). The Lama is similarly influenced in 
regard to -jyab and to Jya~ in his Jya-kha ; also his vocalism (Tru- 
for Tro-, 4se, -je, for 4si, -zi ; lie- for Smi -; Koh-ser for Khan- 
gsar ); Leu-rgo for Lo-dgu, and the r-Prefix (for d) in the last- 
named, are characteristic of E. Colonial Tibetan; the e of -ten and 
Tsen- is common to the latter and Lha-sa. Baber’s spelling, based 
on oral communication, has further features of the E. Colonial, 
namely, (1) palatalization of consonant before r in Chro-, Cra- 
Djum-, Cran-go-, Dje-go, (2) insertion of i after a palatal in Djiu, 

^ The Geografia remarks that ‘but at present there are not more than 
thirteen’. 
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Ge^ie, (3) vocalization of post-consonantal ij in -6iop, Djia-, Djie-. 
But Dr. Tafel, where he is not (in Ba^dl, Ba4i) recording a non¬ 
local form, affords clear evidence of (1) local survival of initial 
group Mr- (Kreciu), hr- {Bra-sdi), (2) final guttural {Jag-, -kak, 
Cok-, iroM), m {Dam-, -ivaii), n {Zuri-, -dan, Tsan-), (3) non¬ 
insertion of i after palatal {Jag-, Cok-, Bge-si-), (4) palatalization 
of guttural before y {KretscJiiu), (5) loss of -n {Bra-sdi). Thus we 
have in the lists first-hand evidence of phonetical divergence 
between Lha-sa Tibetan, E. Colonial Tibetan, and local Hsi-fan. 
The survival of -b (Lha-sa -p) in E. Colonial -jyab (-siop) can be 
observed also at Tse-kou {tson-diob, ‘thunder’, tsa-diob, ‘root’, 
jre-tob, ‘sow rice’ {hdab)); but it was not everywhere so, as we see 
from the official title, ku-tska {= sku-tshab, Rockhill, p. 220, n. 1), 
in Der-ge and the Hor-pa country: the place Draya is Brag-gyab. 

In No. 18, the Mnpmg of Eockhill, Tafel, and others may be 
connected with the Sbrin-pa of Rockhill’s first list; in the latter 
the phrase Xah-chen-pa is possibly a pure error, being a Tibetan 
attempt to render the Chinese name (jMing-cheng) of the Ta- 
chien-lu state (No. 1): or was it intended as a claim to suzerainty^ 
over Muping (No. 18) ? Rockhill I, Nin-hgag, seems to be an error, 
being, according to von Rosthorn, the chief place in the Pati state. 

Erom the mainly Chinese spellings used or noted by von 
Rosthorn (R) and Messrs. Edgar (E) and Fergusson (F) and from 
the Manchu spellings in Dr. Haenisch’s work (H) but little can be 
gleaned. But, since these last go back at least to the times of the 
wars of A.D. 1746-75, they may be recorded in a note with initials 
as here indicated and with insertion of two spellings given by 
Captain Gill.^ The final b of Khro-skyab (No. 3) is preserved in the 
Chinese Chossuchiapu and Manchu Cosgiyab\ the final g/n of 

^ Tib. giian (or nan *i)‘Ch.en ? 

^ 1. Chala (F), Ming-jeng (H) (Chinese Ming-cheng-ssu of Rockhill, Ming- 
tscheng of Dr. Tafel); 2. Wassu (REE), Wassi (H); 3. Chossuchiapu (R), 
Chos Chia (E), Chosschia (F), Cosgiyab (H); (4) Somo (REFH), Su-mu 
(Gill); 5. Sungkang (R), Rtsung Kang (E), Rungkang (F), Sunggak and 
Zimggak (H), Ru-kan or Ju-kan (Gill); 6. Chok*ochi (R), Choga Chi (E), 
Drukagi (F), Jokzai (H); 7. Tangpa (R), Damba (EFH); 8. Wojih (R), 
Oksi (H, with note of Hog-gzi in a Tibetan inscription and of modern pro¬ 
nunciation Wok-shih and Wo-zi); 9. —; 10. Pati (R), Badi (E), Bati (F), 
Burakdi (H); 11. Pawang (R), Bawang (EFH); 12. Keshetsa (R), Gaishe- 
chia (F), Gebsiza (H), Dr. Stbtzner Gossetscha; 13-15. — ; 16. Zanla (H); 
17. Giyalung (H); 18. Mup'ing (R), Muping (FH). 

Dr. Haenisch’s No. 1 Cucui is perhaps the town Su-ching (north of No. 10): 
he groups together under one head Nos. 4-6 and includes (as Kungsa and 
Mahu) two of the Hor-pa states and, further, the Yuko nomads. 
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Brdzun-hgag in all; the initial Br^ of Brag-stin in Manchu Buralcdi 
(= Dr. Tafel’s Brasdi). Mr. Fergusson’s variant, Drukagi, of 
Lcog-rtsCy conceals, perhaps, some old local name: see his 
map. 

The inclusion in the lists supplied to Rockhill and Baber of 
the Hor-pa states and some others may be due to the fact that the 
number ‘18’ was traditional, while in course of time some of the 
original constituents had lapsed or been absorbed, so that even 
the original designation ‘the 18 states of the Rgyal-roh ’ had ceased 
to be understood and had been altered into the form reported by 
Rockhill, inconsistent and inappropriate though it is. This could 
not have occurred but for a feeling that all the states mentioned 
belonged somehow together, which is intelligible if all had been 
included in the old non-Tibetan ‘Women’s Kingdom’, The 
inclusion of Der-ge (Sde-dge), north of the Hor-pa states, has 
followed suit, perhaps with equally good reason. For the further 
inclusion of Smidi (Mi-h) in Rockhill’s two lists and of Jye-dam 
(Chung-tien, Baber Tciadam)^ to the south of iVIi-h, in that of the 
Lama, not the same reason could be alleged, since that state 
appertained perhaps to the old iVli-fiag country; but some excuse 
may be seen in the fact, recognized by the Geografia Tibeta, p. 46, 
and also linguistically apparent, that the IMi-li people, like the 
jMi-fiag, were ‘not real Tibetans’. The name-forms are significant 
in the same way as those of the Rgyal-ron: E. Colonial consonants 
in Crango, Cangu (Lha-sa Dra-Y and Dje-go (Lha-sa Dri-), 
vocalization of y in Djie-dam, and altered vowels, -an>-on, -un, 
in Kon-ser, Khiin-sar, d>~e in Ma-ze, Pe-re, 3Ie-li. The g in 
Dje-go = Tre-o is reminiscent of the Khams pronunciation of 
sprehu, &c., as stre-gho &c. Of Brag-mgo we have in Hodgson’s 
Tango, whence came the Hor-pa man whose dialect he has 
recorded, and in the Dango of the traveller Pandit A-K {Report, 
§§ 157-8) two further variants, representing a Lha-sa or central 
Tibetan, not local native, pronunciation. 

But we have still to take account of the second difficulty, which 
consists in the presence of loan-words from Tibetan in the several 
dialects. It may be illustrated by the six lines of a song quoted by 
Dr. Tafel (ii, pp. 232-3). The song, which Dr. Tafel says is half in 
High Tibetan, half in Chin-chhan (Rgyal-ron) language, is given, 
with (approximate) translation as follows: 

^ Dr. Stdtzner gives (p. 268) Kianggu, and for Ma-zijMa-zur "Matse 
(Mazzar) \ with loss of -r, as noted supra, p. 78. 
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rdyalsa (= rgyalsa) powrang Leui re 
bdyardyai tschung dyen newsa ba 
sgo di sgo tsa ne gai re 
naschdien sdang mu nesgo dsche (= ki i) 
tschii sgor gari tschin tsen re 
dschra sgor gari yalwa go. 

‘Firm stands the castle in L(e)u, Tigers from the darkest woods 
lie as watch-dogs behind the great and behind the little gate/ and 
all round, all round wind the mountain streams. As defence screen 
rise all round the steepest crags.’ 

Here, Dr. Tafel informs us, yalwa is Tibetan yolwa, ‘curtain', 
‘screen’, and di — Tib. chen, ‘great’, isa ==‘small’, dschra = 
Tib. brag, ‘precipice’. But, writing the lines as if transliterated 
from Tibetan, 

rgyal-sa-pho-brah-LehuM-re 

sgo-di-sgo-tsa-na(?)-khyi-re 

nags -rgyah( ?) -stag-mo -ni-sgo(skyoh ? )-byed 

chu-sgor -ga -ri -rgyal -mtshan^ -re 

brag-sgor-ga-ri-yal-ba-go 

we see that rgyalsa, ‘royal residence’, pho-bran, ‘palace’, sgo, 
‘gate’, re, ‘is’, nags, ‘forest’, rgyan, ‘extensiv^e’, stag-mo, ‘tigress’, 
sgo-byed(oT slyoh-), ‘make a door (or guard) ’, cliu, ‘water’, ‘river’, 
sgor, ‘at the gate’, ri, ‘mountain’, rgyal-mtshan, ‘banner’, are 
likewise Tibetan. The lack of a translation prevents an inter¬ 
pretation of hne 2. It is indeed evident that di, ‘great’, tsa, 
‘small’, gui, ‘dog’, are related to Gyarung ka-hti (Rgya-roh 
ko-ktie) ‘great’, Gyarung ka-hchai (Rgya-roh ko-kcie), ‘small’, 
Gyarung khi (Rgya-roh khi), ‘dog’; but these are only pro¬ 
nunciations of the corresponding Tibetan words, chen (gcen), 
chim {cun, gcun), and khyi, which in similar forms can be found in 
neighbouring languages; they may indeed be genuine native 
derivatives of the original words; but tchra for brag, which is 
certainly not such, but is an Eastern Colonial pronunciation, casts 
upon these also a suspicion of Tibetan origin, more especially as 
they lack (perhaps excusably in poetry) the syllabic prefixes 
characteristic of the Rgyal-roh. Possibly the only really local 
form in the song is ga-ri, ‘mountain’ (Tib. ri), which has the 
Prefix . and even the ri may be merely Tibetan, since for ‘mountain’ 
we have a really native word, Gyarung ta-vet, Rgj'a-roh ta-u-a. 

J Xot an imaginary trait: for an actual parallel see Fergusson, p. 194 . 

Lha-sa pronunciation gyen-tshen. 
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These facts, according with the above quoted statement of 
Mr. Fergusson and partly with that of Rockhill,^ suggest that in 
the Rgyal-roh vocabularies there may be a large percentage of 
Tibetan loan-words, of different periods, accumulated during the 
many centuries of intimacy. The numeral system has been pene¬ 
trated, and in one dialect (von Rosthorn’s Hanniu), which behaves, 
as Conrady has remarked,- like a Tibetan dialect, even the specially 
Tibetan bdun has been adopted (as daeV' = Yiin-nan dai). Thus 
the Rgyal-roh dialects may in some points have, as Dr. Wolfenden 
suggested, a spurious appearance of antiquity:^ instances have 
been noted by Dr. Wolfenden where a Tibetan consonantal Prefix 
has through the insertion of a vowel acquired the semblance of a 
syllabic Prefix: a rather certain instance is Jya-run ki-tiaJc, ‘P, 
which is Tibetan gcig, with insertion of i after g and tiaJc<ciak < 
ciigy with E. Colonial Tibetan insertion of i after the palatal c in 
accordance with No. 4 supra (p. 77). 

In Hodgson’s vocabularies there is, as Rockhill states, not a 
little that may have been taken, early or late, from Tibetan; and 
in dealing with the phonetical and etymological history of the 
dialects we risk treating, as it were, Latin derivatives in English 
as basis for etymological comparison of the two languages. It is, 
for instance, not unlikely that— 

Th5chu kJiak, Gyarung kuc-cek, Manyak da-kJia, = Tib. khag, 

‘ bitter’; 

Th5chu rkwi, H5rpa ka-7nsyur, Gyarung ku-mchur, Jya-run 
ke-7nsdr, ‘handsome’= Tib. khyur, ‘entire’; 

Horpa sgu-sgo, Gyarung kuc-cur, Manyak da~cu = Tib. skyur, 
‘sour’; 

Thochu^*aw — Tib. kjam^ ‘sweet’; 

Gyarung ka-mnar, ‘sweet’ = Tib. mnar. 

were originally obtained by borrowing.*^ This large matter must, 
however, be reserved for treatment on an adequate scale. 

^ For further references to comprehension or use of Tibetan speecli in 
outside areas see Baber, p. 82; Johnston, pp. 222, 267-8; Tafel, li, p. 230. 

^ P. 531, following von Rosthorn’s article. 

® JR AS, 1928, pp. 897-8, Outlines of Tiheto-Burman Linguistic Mor- 
phology, p. 141. 

^ Borrowings from Chinese have been noted in the Rgyal-roh dialects 
by von Rosthorn and Wolfenden, and it seems that we may perhaps 
add the Gyarung words chidi, ‘this’, hadi, ‘that’, chidu, ‘here’, hadu, 
‘therewith Th5chu cho, ‘here hdto, ‘ there’; possibly also some interroga- 
tives with ha- in Manj'ak and Menia. 
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Hsi-fan layiguages: criteria and list 
But it will not take long to discover in the dialects features 
which, being nowhere traceable in Tibetan, afford proof of inde¬ 
pendence and, in so far as they are common, serve to establish a 
group. The most obvious of these are— 

{a) In the numerical system: the use of forms which may be 
generalized as a, snis/shis, ka/ga, for the numerals ‘1 ‘7 

‘10’, where Tibetan has ever^^where gcig, bdun, and bcu, or 
their descendants. For ‘1’ a form ta/ti also is widespread. 
For ‘10’ and ‘100’ it is usual to say ‘one 10’, ‘one 100’: 
this idiom, unknown in Tibetan, is possibty of Chinese 
origin. 

(b) Among pronouns: for ‘thou’, 'you’, forms with a dental 
nasal, 7ia, &c., are employed, while Tibetan has khyod, 
khyed, and derivatives therefrom; for ‘he’, ‘that’ we find 
tha, but in Tibetan kho, khon, kJioh-ta, de; there is also 
evidence for an interrogative tha (in Manyak also a tha, 
‘not’) and for a pa, ‘this’. 

(r) As regards syllabic Prefixes : some of these, as in hving use 
in the Bgyal-ron, but also observable in the other three 
dialects, were noted and discussed by Hodgson; subse¬ 
quently, with wide references to similarities and analogies 
in other branches of Tibeto-Burman speech, the matter 
has been treated by Conrady,^ Wolfenden [Outlines . . . , 
passim), and others. 

[d) In the general vocabulary: there are notable words, ^rom, 
‘white', 7no, mon^ ^^hy’, ‘sun’, na, ‘good’, not found in 
Tibetan; less essential are the words for ‘iron generahzable 
as sorm or sonir (Mongol temur, Turkish timir), though 
absent from Tibetan, which has a Icags unevidenced in the 
four dialects. Attention would bring to light other non- 
Tibetan terms (e.g. tsJia, ‘goat’, for Tib. ra) and preferences 
among terms which in Tibetan are synonyms. 

On applying to all the dialects not already dismissed as Eastern 
Colonial Tibetan the criteria represented by the above particulars 
we obtain a result which may be exhibited in a table, the dialects 
being (in geographical arrangement, mainly from north to south): 
(a) Amdo and Go-lok dialects: Thochu (Hodgson), Bzorgai and 
Kortse (d’Oilone, Xos. 41, 42), with d’OUone Xo. 39 (region 
^ Eine indo-chineslsche Causativ-Deyiominativ-Bildung, pp. 35 sqq. 
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of Sung-p'an) and the ' Outer Man-Tzu ’ of Gill (numerals 
and a few other words recorded by Terrien de Lacouperie, 
Languages of China before the Chinese, §§ 176-7).^ 

(6) Horpa (Hodgson), 

(c) Rgyal-roh dialects : Gyarung (Hodgson), Hgya-roh (von 
Hosthorn, 4 dialects, Wassu with Mup^ing and Wojih, Pati 
(a few words), Pawang (3 words), Hanniu (a few words)), 
Jya-ruh (Wolfenden), Dge-si-tsha.^ 

(d) Mi-hag country : Manyak (Hodgson), Menia (Baber), Mu-nia 
(Davies), with d’Ollone, Xo. 38 (region of Ya-chou), 

(e) Pa-U-Rong Hsi-fan (Johnston). 

(/) Mi-U State: Muli(Xjong) (Johnston), Prii-mi (Davies). 

{g) Tsa-roh (upper Salween river north of latitude 28°); Melam 

^ Gill's ‘Li-fan Man-Tzu’ {§ 174) has E. Colonial Tibetan numerals: the 
10 other words show some non-Tibetan admixture. 

^ By this term is indicated the dialect of the numerals recorded, along 
with a few other words, by Dr. Haenisch, op. cit., p. 71, where the dialect 
is not named. The designation may be justified on the ground that the 
dialect is evidently the one so named by Dr. Laufer, op. cit., p. 26, whose 
materials for ‘Jyarun’ and ‘Gesits'a’ were based, as he mentions (p. 10), 
upon his own ‘collectanea made m the field’. Except a few words cited on 
pp. 14-15, 28—9, 36-7, of the article here referred to, those materials were 
perhaps never published; but evidently the dialect belongs to the Dge-si-tsha 
state, whose name Laufer applied to it. 

It is not obvious why Dr. Laufer affirms (p. 26) that Hodgson’s ‘Horpa’ 
is the Gesits'a, ‘a peculiar Tibetan dialect spoken in the territory stretching 
from Dawo to Kanze in the north-western part of Sze-ch'uan ’. The region 
so defined is, in fact, the Hor-pa country (see supra, p. 15 and n. 5); and the 
man minutely examined and described by Hodgson (pp. 138—9) was ‘a 
Horpa of Tango, west of Gyarung towards Amdo ’; Tango is the Hor-pa 
state Dango/Chango/Tchrango = Brag-mgo mentioned supra (pp. 83, 85). 
The place was visited and described by Pandit A-K (see Report on 
the Explorations of Great Tibet and Mongolia ... by J. B. N. Hennessey, 
DehraDun, 1884, p.62 Ddngo), Rockhill (pp. 260), andTafel (ii,pp. 190sqq., 
Tschanggu): it is mentioned by Stotzner (p. 268, Kianggu), who visited 
Dawo, as had been done previously, from Dge-si-tsha, by Fergusson (pp. 
205 sqq.); it is between Dawo and Kanze. 

Dge-si-tsha (capital Dam-tung, see view m Fergusson, p. 194), the most 
westerly of the Rgyal-roii states, is separated from Dawo and Change by a 
high moimtain range (see maps in von Rosthorn, p. 525, Fergusson, Tafel, 
ii, p. 224, with note 3, and Stotzner). Its dialect may therefore approximate 
to that of the Hor-pa states, and this seems to be the fact: Dr. Laufer had, 
no doubt, reason for thinking that Hodgson’s ‘Horpa’ vocabulary holds 
good for it; but it does not follow that it does not hold good primarily for 
the far more extensive and important Hor-pa country; in fact, we may 
rather regard the Dge-si-t .-heas a dialect of Hor-pa. 
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(Desgodins,^ a few words), Louise (Desgodins),^ Louise 24 
and 26 (d’Orleans), Lu-tzu (Davies)—the Louise = Lu-izu 
people of ihe Tsa-roh. 

{h) Yun-nan (d’Ollone, No. 35). This dialect, belonging to the 
region of ihe confluence of the Yadung river with the 
Yang-tse, is the southernmost (c. lat. 27°) of the dialects 
reported as ‘Si-Fan'. The paucity of the available vocabu¬ 
lary does not prevent a recognition of some features as non- 
Tibetan. 

Notes 

1. Suffixes: The -re appended in Thochu to the numerals 1-10 may be 
= Tib. re, res, ‘one by one’, ‘time’, ‘times’. The -r of ‘Outer Man-Tzu’ is, 
no doubt, as Yule has observed (p. 128), the same word. The additional 
-gu in ‘Outer Man-Tzu’, identified by Yule with the of Hodgson’s 
Gyami and subsequently by Terrien de Lacouperie (§ 177) with the very 
common Chinese classificatory koy similarly used with numerals, is proved 
to be Chinese by its very wide occurrence, being found also in Mo-so and 
as far south as No. 35 (Yim-nan). The -pi of No. 38 definitely associates 
the dialect with Manyak (Mi-nag), whereto geographically, being of the 
region of Ya-chou, it is adjacent. 

The -du of Thochu ha-du, ‘10’ — Go-lok a-dio, a-dui, a-dud, which will 
also be identical with the -den, -te, -ten of Pa-U-Rong ka-den, Mi-li ka-te, 
a-ten, is perhaps a word having the same signification as the tham-pa, 
which Tibetan dialects in general append to ‘10’, and sometimes to the 
higher decads and ‘100’. 

2. ‘Seven': The Thochu and Go-lok forms with st-, H-, and sk- (but 
‘Outer Man-Tzu’ sn-), and likewise the Manyak skwi (erroneously ques¬ 
tioned by Baber, p. 102) may be derived from a stn-fskn-, resulting from 
the original sn-/sn, or possibly snw-/snw-, which accounts for the innumer¬ 
able sn-, s-n- (but Kanauri stis), hn-, n-, sr-, s-r-, forms found all over the 
Tibeto-Burman field. The sent, &c., of the Tsa-ron will be another derivate. 

3. 'One 10', ‘One 100': This locution, exemplified in the table by the 
forms with a-, &c., ta-, &c., and represented also by Hodgson’s Gyami 
i-shsa, i-pe, can be found, further, in Lo-lo, Kioutse and Lissou-Li-so. 

4. ‘Ten' : It is difficult to account for Gyarung sih, si, Rgya-ron (Pati) 
67*, except upon the supposition that they are borrowings of Chinese shih, 
earlier sih, found in many other languages. Rgya-ron kyie, Jya-nih sci, scio, 
are, of course, = Tib. hcu>ku>scm (insertion of i after palatal)>57h^, 
perhaps actually a loan-word, with Prefix acclimatized as in other cases. 
Hanniu pco, like all the other Hanniu numerals, is clearly borrowed from 
Tibetan. 

5. Horpa and Dge-si-tsha : A connexion between these would perhaps be 
more apparent if we had the Horpa form of ‘ 11 ’. Evidently, however, the 
Uge-M-tsha form dwre (10-1) may contain an etymological equivalent of 
Horpa rd, ‘ 1 ’. The latter is used by Tibetans in dating, ston-sla-ra-ba, ‘the 
first autumn month’, &c.; but it seems to occur also in Kan-su Chinese of 

^ Le Thibet d'apres la correspondance des missionyiaires, pp. 372-7. 

^ Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie de Paris, v (1873), pp. 144 sqq. 
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the eighth to ninth century and may be related to Chinese ir, ‘ 1 ’ (modern i), 
of the same provenance. The Dge-si-tsha o-ze^ ‘ one 100’, with ze<jie < jia < 
(br)gya (cf. Manyak te-je, Menia ta-jia), suggests that Horpa rhyd is, as 
suggested infra, borrowed from Amdo Tibetan. 

Neglecting for the present matters of phonology and referring 
for some particulars to the notes appended to the table, we 
observe that 

(a) Forms of a, ‘ 1 are confined (except for Dge-si-tsha 6 in 
6-ze) to the Amdo-Go-lok area, where they are also used to consti¬ 
tute the expression ^one 100'. Forms of ta/ti, occur in the 
number ^ 11 and to the south they entirely replace a, and occupy 
the whole field, except for some borrowing of Tibetan gcig in the 
Rgyal-ron {rhi, ci, kitiak) and in the Tsa-ron, where it is, doubt¬ 
less, derived from the Tse-kou dialect of E. Colonial Tibetan: in 
Loutse 24 this kig is used to form the expression ‘ one 100' (ki-sia), 
which in the IVIi-nag region and farther south is formed with ta/ti. 

(b) For ‘7’ forms derived from snis/snis are almost universal, 
invasion by Tibetan hdun being observable only in Pa-U-Eong 
and in the very much Tibetanized Hanniu dialect of the Rgyal-ron. 

(c) Forms of ga/ka, '10\ predominate in the north (Amdo and 
Hor-pa country) and also in the far south (Pa-U-Rong and Mi-li): 
in the Hor-pa country and the south they are used also to form 
the decads, ‘20', &c.: the -so, -sd employed in Amdo to form the 
decads can hardly be the -sic of Tibetan ni-m (<nis-cu) and very 
possibly is Chinese (see the Gyami numerals in Hodgson’s vocabu¬ 
lary). With the exception stated the whole region from the Hor- 
pa country southwards uses for ‘10’, ‘11’, &c., and the decads 
etymological cognates of Tibetan bcu. 

(d) As regards the pronouns: na, ‘thou’, is almost universal, 
and its prevalence might be still more impressive, if forms for 
‘thou’ were more frequent in the vocabularies. TJia, ‘that’, can 
be seen in Thochu thd, ‘that’, thd-ko, thdk-lar, ‘they’, thdk-ci, 
tha-kuk, ‘his’, ‘their’, thuzga, thaksi, ‘there’ (Gyarung has t in 
tis-dui, ‘then’, Horpa ta in tab-deii, 'then’); Mtoyak tJii, ‘he’, 
thU, ‘his’, thusu, &c., ‘thus’, thile, ‘then’, thungd pu, ‘there’, &c.; 
Menia tha, ‘he’, thi, ‘his’, thou, ‘they’; tha ‘what?’, in Thochu 
thi-sni, ‘when?’, Gyarung this-diii, ‘w^hen?’, this-ti (Rgya-ron 
this-tie), ‘how much ?’, thu, ‘what ? ’; pa, ‘thisin Thochu patino, 
Gyarung puz-dui, ‘now’, Thochu pa-si, Go-lok 41 pos, H5rpa 
pa-sni, Gyarung pi-mi, Jya-run pe-sne, Mu]i(Njong) pu-ne (?) 
‘to-day’. 
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(e) Derivatives of 'prom, 'white’, wo, 7non, ‘sky’, ‘sun’, are 
found over the whole area; and of Tnog, ‘wind , over most of it: 
with wo, 711071 , the ancient words gyiciufi, sky , and {g^ui-TYici, sun , 
are naturally concurrent. As regards 7ia/na, 'good’, tsha, ‘goat’, 
somr/sorm, ‘iron‘, and, further, ya, ‘sheep’, we may cite— 
7 ia/ha, ‘good': Th5chu mU, H5rpa gdye, gnor, Gyarung ka^sne} 
tsha, ‘goat’: Thochu tsCih, Go-lok 39 sai, Horpa che, Gyarung 
kiis-so, Rgya-roh (Pati) ko-su, Jya-ruh a-ke-su, Manyak fsdh, 
Menia chi, Midi (Prii-nii) che^da, Lu-tzii a-kie. 
sormo, ‘iron’: Thochu sormo, Go-lok 41 sicYno, Horpa cu, 
Gvarung sotn, Rgya-roh soin, Manyak si, Menia sc, Mu-nia su, 
38 son, Muli(Xjong) sc, Prii-mi sen, Loutse 24 siarn. 
ya, ‘sheep’: Rgya-roh (Pati) ko^yo (Wassu kc~yo, ‘goat’), Jya- 
ruh a-kc'yu, Menia yo (Mu-nia yii, ‘goat’), Loutse 24 a~yau, 
26 ya 7 ig, Yiin-nan 35 yo, Hsi-hsia ye (Laufer, no. 68). 

Hsi-fan languages : use of Prefixes 
The matter of the Prefixes may be here merely adumbrated. 
The old consonantal Prefixes, which have survived only lexically, 
without discernible function, may be exemplified by a few 
occurrences of r-: 
r- = Tib. r-: 

Tib. rgyiig, ‘run’: Gyarung da-na-rgyuk (H5rpa ta-mgyo, 
Mtoyak ta-ci-mo-yu). 

„ hrgyad, ‘8’: Th5chu M-rd(-re), Horpa rhiee, Gyarung 
oryet, Rgya-roh waria[t), worio{t) (cf. the case of brgya, 
‘100’, supra, p. 90). 

„ rna, ‘ear’: Gyarung ti~rne, Rgya-roh t-rna. 

„ rinah, ‘dream’, &c.: Rgya-roh ko-rman, ‘sleep’ (Menia 
kho-me). 

„ rtsxva, ‘grass’: Mu-nia rju (Menia ndza). 
r absent in Tibetan: 

Tib. gor-ma, ‘stone’: Horpa rgd-me. 

„ khyur, ‘complete’, &c.: Thochu rkwi, ‘handsome’. 

,, nan, mhan, shan, ‘listen’: Gyarung ka-rnyou. 

„ bxja, ‘bird’, ‘fowl’: Menia rga, Mu-nia rja, ‘chicken’ 
{rja-gu, ‘egg’), Mi-li (Prii-mi) fu, ‘chicken’ (ra-gu, 
35 hro-pu, ‘cock’ hro-ma, ‘hen’ (Jiro-ko, ‘egg’). 
„ mi, ‘man’: Gyarung Rgya-roh t-rmi, Hsi-hsia 

rme. 

^ Add Takpa {{hhii)>nia~ni, 'bacE). 
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Tib. min, 'name'; Thdchu rmah, GyarungRgya-ron 
k-rmkn (Horpa smen). 

Similarly we find instances of g- (ThocM '3’ — gsum, 

&c.), b- (Horpa na-pse, 'tell' = hsad, &c.), m~ (H5rpa Ica-mtJiu, 
'great'= ‘high', &c.), h- (as nasal, Rgya^roh ci-mho ~ 

hbar, 'blaze', &c.), and 5- (Rgya-ron te-sni, 'heart' = snifi, &c.), 
both where present in Tibetan and where Tibetan has a different, 
or no. Prefix. 

It appears that all the old Prefixes, except d (which indeed is 
given in Loutse 24 dgu, 26 daguen, Lu-tzu degu, ' 9', probably a 
loan of Tib. dgu —Thochii has Tgu(-re)), exist in the dialects, partly 
as in Tibetan, partly with exchanges among the Prefixes, partly 
where absent from Tibetan. There is nothing surprising in this, 
alternation of Prefixes by interchange and by presence and 
absence being familiar within the limits of Tibetan itself. Some 
of the cases of Prefix absent from Tibetan and some local prefer¬ 
ences may prove interesting. The general conclusion that the 
ancient Prefixes were a common heritage of the whole group 
stands fast. 

The syllabic Prefixes in the dialects reveal by two circumstances 
the fact that they belong to a later stratum; (a) they are never 
found following, but always preceding the old Prefixes, where 
these are preserved, and (6) they are in particular conjunctions 
omissible, as can be observed in the case of Jya-run, where Dr. 
Wolfenden has furnished a continuous narrative which exemplifies 
the fact. In function also they differ from the old Prefixes, serving 
to mark grammatic classes of words, such as nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, numerals. The different languages are not uniform in their 
choice of Prefixes or in their employment of them severally. 

The available materials enable us to detect the following 
(vowel normalized as a ): 

a-, ha-, ta-, da-, na-, wa-, ya, and, in the Rgyal-ron, sa- and 
(Hanniu) ci-, yi-, 

and we may note occurrences in the languages severally. 

Thochu: 

1. a- in Verbs (a-dz, 'eat', d-thi, 'drink' = Tib. za, Jithufi, &c.). 

2. ta- in Verbs {ta-seh, 'kill' — Tib. bsad, &c.). 

3. da- in Verbs {da-gac, 'strike' = Menia na-ha, &c.). 

Go-lok (41, 42, 39): 

1. a- in 41 a-cl, 42 e-si, 'month' (Rgya-ron ti-e-tsla, Tib. zla-ba). 
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2. ha- 'Outer Man-Tzu’ kv-d-dre, iioU, kd-a-sti, 'cold’^ 

(Thochu stifu, Jya-run kd-ml-ste-a), kci-zye, 'eat’ (Tib. za, 
Li-Fan Man-Tzu gna-dze). 

3. da~ in 42 da-kd, ‘go’ (41 ko-ie, Tib. hgro), 

H5r-pa: 

1. ka- in Adjectives (ka-chi, ‘long’ = Gyarung ka-sri, Tib. 

{s)rin). 

2. ta- in Verbs {ta-se, ‘kill’ = Th5chu ta-sek, &c.). 

3. 7ia- in Verbs {na-pse, 'teU’, &:c.). 

4. iva- in Verbs {iva-thi, ‘drink’, ica-7izun, ‘sit’ = Thochu d-thi, 

d-jon, &c.). 

Rgyal-roh (Gyarung, Rgya-roh, Jya-run): 

1. a- in Nouns (RgyaL-Tonti-e-tsla, ‘month’ — Go-lok a-cZ, e-si, 

a-sia, ‘flesh’ = Tib. sa, &c.). 

2. ka- in Nouns (Gyarung ki-ni, ‘sun’ = Tib. ni-ma, &c.). 

Adjectives (Gyarung ka-nak, ‘black’ = Tib. nag, &c.). 
Verbs (Gyarung ka~rnijou, ‘hear’, &c.), and Numerals 
(Gyarung ka-ti, ‘1’, ka-nes, ‘2’, &c.). 

ga- in Rgya-roh ga-pa, go-7nu, ‘father’, ‘mother’ (Gya¬ 
rung ta-pe, td~md), may be different. 

3. ta- in Nouns (Gyarung td-ru, ‘horn’, ti-klie, ‘mouth’ = Tib. 

ru, kha, &c.), Adjectives (Rgya-roh te-sa-lo, ‘hot’ ~ Tib. 
tsha, &c.). Verbs (Gyarung ta-z6, ‘eat’ = Tib. za, &c.). 

4. cZa-in Verbs {Gydrnng da-na-rgyilk, ‘run’ Tib. &c.). 

5. na- in Verbs (Gyarung nd-se, ‘kill’ = Thochu ta-sek, Horpa 

ta-se, &c.). 

6. ya- in Gyarung ya-cin (Rgj^a-roh na-cJien), ye-yen, ‘go’, 

‘walk’. 

7. sa- (Causative) in Verbs (Rgya-roh ta-sa-zo, ‘feed’, Jya-ruh 

sa-pkiah, ‘cover up’, &c.). 

8. (Hanniu dialect) ni- {<na-'i), ci-, yi-, me-, mo- in Verbs 

(Rgya-roh ni-ndu, ‘bring’, ci-ntheii, yi-nthen, ‘drink’ = 
Tib. hthun, me-ndii, ‘sit down’, mo-dru, ‘take off (clothes)’, 
&c.). 

jVIi-nag (Manyak, Menia, Mu-nia, 38): 

1. a- (Mu-nia only) in Adjectives {a-ni, ‘few’ = Tib. nun, a-bi, 
‘thin’ “ Menia ya-bu, &c.). 

^ We have hero ventured to iin^ert the meanmgj, as given by Terrien de 
Lacouperie, § 176. 
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2. ka~ in Verbs (Menia kho-me, 'sleep’, Rgya-ronZ:o-ma?i, kho- 

cuo, 'kiir, kho-tha-cuo, 'do not kill’). 

3. ta- in Verbs (Manyak ta-khi, 'give’, &c.). 

4. da- in Adjectives (Manyak dd-nd, Menia da-na, 'black’, da- 

llu, Menia da-hi, 'white’, Mu-nia da-sd, Menia ya-se^ Tib. 
{s)rin, 'long’, &c.) and Verbs (Manyak da-nwd, 'weep’ = 
Tib. nu, da-ci, 'lift’ — Thochu ta~ci, &c,). 

5. na~ in Verbs (Manyak nai-jeu, 'sit’ = Thochu d-jon, gna-jeu, 

^eat’ = Tib. za, Menia na-ka, 'beat’, na4ha-ka, 'do not 
beat’ = Thochu da-gaCj &c.). 

6. ya- (Menia only) in Adjectives {ya-ncJie, 'fast’, ya-ncJieda, 

'clever’ = Tib. skyen, mkhyen, ya-m, 'long’, &c.). 

7. wa- in Manyak wa-khi, ta-khi, 'give’. 

Pa-U-Rong: 

da- in du-ka, 'mouth’ (Tib. kha, Gyarung ti-khe, &c.). 
Mi-li(Muli(Njong), Prii-mi): 

1. a- in Prii-mi a-lu-lu, 'small’ (cf. Mu-nia a-tzo-tzo — Tib. chun, 

'small’, Lo-lo i-tzo, a-tio, &c.). 

2. na- in Muli(Njong) 7ie-se, 'kill’ (Gyarung 7id-se, Manyak 

na-sya, &c,). 

Tsa-roh (Me-lam, Loutse, Lu-tzu): 

1. a- in Nouns (Loutse a-sa, 'earth’, a-na, 'ear’, &c. = Tib. sa, 

rna, &c.), and Numerals (Loutse a-ni, '2’, a-sorn^ ‘3’ a-bliy 
'4’, &c.). 

2. ka- in Melam ka-thiriy 'large’ ? 

3. ta- in Nouns (Melam te-kru, 'horn’=H5rpa k-rum-bo, Tib. ru, 

Loutse 24 t-me, 26 t-mey 'fire’ — Gyarung ti-iniy Tib. me, 
&c.) and Adjectives (Melam te-ke, 'difficult’ = Tib. kJia, 
te-niy ‘little’ = Mu-nia a-ni, Tib. nun), 

4. da- in Loutse 24, 26 de-guiy 'dog’ — Tib. khyi^ 

In some of the above instances the word following the syllabic 
Prefix is probably a loan from Tibetan. Also, insertion of a vowel 
after one of the old consonantal Prefixes, whereby the semblance 
of a syllabic Prefix is created, is exemplified in— 

Gyarung se-pri ‘ape’ (Tib. S'prehu), ko-rok, 'ant’ (Tib. grog), 
Rgya-ron ivaria(t)y }vorie(t) (Tib. brgyad, Khams vrgyad), 
Gyarung parye, '100’ (Tib. brgya), Melam sela^ 'moon’, 
Loutse 24 seniy 26 seni, Lu-tzu senidy '7’ {snis), Loutse 26 

H 
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daguen, ^9’ (Tib. dgu), sena, ^nose’ (Tib. sna), sola, ‘month’ 
(26 sela, Tib. sla, zla), Lu-tzu sela, ‘moon’, a-beli, ‘4’ (6?^). 
It seems Hkely that some of the coincidences of Rgyal-roh syllabic 
Prefixes with old consonantal Prefixes in Hsi-hsia (in Tibetan 
script), as noted by Dr. Wolfenden {JEAS, 1931, pp. 47-52), e,g. 
Hsi-hsia gni, ‘sun’ (Tib. ni, gTii) == Gyarung ki-ni, &c., may really 
be of this nature. The question would then arise whether on the 
Pgyal-ron side the cause was an intellectual misunderstanding or 
a phonetic difficulty.^ It must, however, be admitted that some of 
the Rgyal-ron Prefixes, e.g, ka-, ta-, are of such extensive use as to 
render coincidences of the above kind inevitable. 

The particulars elicited are by no means casual: on the con¬ 
trary, some of them have an enormous extension in Tibeto-Burman 
generally. This is true, for instance, of the pronoun na, ‘thou’, 
and the numeral snis, ‘7’, concerning which it may be sufficient 
to refer to the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. i. ii, ‘Comparative 
Vocabularies’. Por a, ‘1’, and ga/ka, ‘10’, we must look to the 
regions where China, Tibet, and Burma meet. The a seems to be 
found in Sing-pho {ai) and in the ‘North Assam group’ (Aka); 
but perhaps the most interesting recurrence is in the IVlin-kia of 
the Ta-fi-fu region in Yiin-nan, where the numerals are almost 
entirely Tibeto-Burman. For ‘ 1 ’ we there find a, but also i, the 
latter probably Chinese; but for ‘100’, ‘1,000’ (‘one 100’, ‘one 
1,000’) the forms are a-pol, a-kJiin, in which the second syllables 
are Chinese (pa(r) and cJiIen), while the a may be a survival from 
Tibeto-Burman antiquity. 

The expressions ‘one 10’, ‘one 100’, seem nowhere to occur in 
Tibetan; but they may be discoverable in the Himalayan dialects, 
Thulung (Wolfenden, JRAS. 1935, p. 641), Simbu, Yakha, Pai. 

It may be noticed that even in the Rgyal-ron we have both on 
its eastern extremity (‘Outer Man-Tzu’ ci{r-gu), ‘1’, klia{dr-gu), 
i.e. kha{r-gu), ‘10’, khd4yi, ‘11’, &c.) and on the western (Dge-si- 
tsha o~wre, ‘11’, 6-mn^, ‘12’, 6-su, ‘13’, &c., 6-zl, ‘one 100’), 
evidence for a/l \ and ga/ka (Thochu ha), ‘ 10’: and this suggests 
that the forms cognate to Tib. bcu, ‘10’, or Chinese sMh, which 
dominate the remaining area, are intrusive. 

As regards mon, ‘sky’, we may cite Mo-so mun, men, mo, mu, 

^ Conversely, the instances of an extra prefix d in Rgyal-ron words 
(drmi, ‘man % drna, ‘ear’, &c.) cited by Laufer in T'oung-pao, xv (1914), 
p. 107 n., are nothing but the well-known syllabic prefix ta/ie, &c., with 
the vowel lost (Rgya-ron trmiy tma, &c.). 
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&c., Lo-lo m'o, mu, mil, Kioutse ga-mon, mu-lang ; then Ka-chin 
la-mu and in Burma mow, maw-kong, mu4a7ig, mog, mo, &c.; 
while the rarer meaning, 'sun’, is seen in Lo-lo mu-ni, &c., Li-su 
mu-isa. In the case of ‘prom, 'white’, we have the r surviving 
(partly as 1) in written Burmese ‘phru, 'white’, and, with the 
meaning 'silver’, Sing-pho kum-pJiron, Ka-chin kum-pron, Nung 
kum-pra, Lo-lo phru, Aka Lo-lo and Lahu plu, Pyen plu ; the r is 
lost in Mo-so phen, phe, pha, pe, Lo-lo a-phyu, piu, &c., Li-su phu, 
phu-ca-ma, Lahu phu, Petsen pin, Loutse 24, 26 hong, Min-kia p6, 
pe, 'white’, and Lo-lo Li-su 'silver’. There is loss of r 
with palatalization {prom>crom>ciom>tiom, kiom, in Lo-lo 
chon,a-tiu, a-thu, a-kieu, tchuoh, tlo, &c.). Here again the partial 
survival of (as -n or -n) in languages which otherwise have lost 
their final consonants is noticeable. 

The syllabic Prefixes also, especially a- in adjectives, are found 
to some extent in the Lo-lo and other border languages; and 
possibly they would be more evident in the hving speech than in 
the vocabularies, whence they may be absent as ' omissible ’; and, 
of course, in some remoter Tibeto-Burman groups, e.g. the IVIiri- 
Dafla-Mishmi group, north of Assam, and in the Naga groups 
they are plentiful or abound.^ But nowhere in the Sino-Tibetan 
frontier languages could we hope to trace such a constellation as 
has been elicited above. 

Hsi-fan lungicages: phonological derivation from early CWiang 

It is perhaps, therefore, not venturesome to assume a con¬ 
currence in the conclusion that the languages under consideration 
constitute a distinct group. They extend northward continuously 
from just about latitude 28°^ to Amdo and the Koko-nor region, 
which is, as we have seen, the geographical area of the Hsi-fan 
languages proper. Therefore the group may reasonably be 
designated 'the Hsi-fan group’. But we know from definite 
Chinese information that the whole area, as far south at least as 
the Rgyal-ron, the 'Women’s Country’, was occupied by Ch'iang 
peoples, while concerning the Mi-nag region, more to the south, 
we have no statement. The continuity of the linguistic evidence 
justifies us in contemplating the group as essentially a 'Ch'iang 
group 

^ The ka- prefix used in Mishmi with the first four or six numerals and 
to a less extent in Naga dialects is reminiscent of the Rgyal-ron. 

* No. 35 is isolated farther south, circa lat. 27®. 
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In this conclusion we are confirmed by the evidence furnished 
by the Hsi-hsia, even in the present limits of the knowledge 
obtained of it. For that the Hsi-hsia, language of a Ch^iang 
dynasty and people, must have been largely or mainly Ch'iang 
could hardly be doubted; and in Hsi-hsia are found some of the 
above discussed marks of our Hsi-fan group, namely a, 1 
(Nevsky, No. 78, also li, Ui, gli, Nos. 1, 239, and gteJi, ^alone’, ‘7’, 
No, 300); sa, gsah, ^7’ (No. 56); Mu, dghah, dgah, ‘10’ (No. 145); 
tha, ‘he’, ‘it’ (Nos. 71, 225); mo, ‘sky’, ‘sun’ (No. 7, Laufer, 
No. 34); dhah, ‘good’ (Nevsky, No. 199): ye, ‘sheep’ (Laufer, 
No. 68); to which we may add Idih, Ida, zlaJi, lha (Nevsky, No. 93, 
from hldyi -= Tib. hzi), ‘4’ = Horpa hla, Takpa pU, Loutse a-hli, 
&c., and ryne (Tib. mi, rnyi, Nevsky, No. 39), ‘man’, with r- Prefix, 
as in Gyarung ti-rmi, Rgya-ron t-rmi. 

It has been remarked that in some particulars, notably the 
preservation of ga/ka, ‘10’, and its employment in the formation 
of the decads, there is agreement between the northern and 
southern dialects, interrupted by the Rgyal-ron area, which is 
also the area of widest and still living activity of the S 3 dlabic 
Prefixes. In case it should eventualh" appear that from the ancient 
ChTang the sjdlabic Prefixes were absent, it may turn out that 
the Ch'iang population of the Rgyal-ron was superimposed upon 
another race which has contributed to the dialects the sjdlabic 
Prefixes. For such a substrate population we could conjecture no 
other name than Man, which is still applied b}^ the Chinese to the 
Rgyal-ron people, supposed to represent the original native race 
of Ssu-ch'uan. In this connexion the apparently actual tradition 
of the Man-tzu people, that they^ were originally immigrants,^ 
may deserve consideration. 

According to the etymologies propounded above the Hsi-fan 
languages show in manj^ cases an advanced stage of phonetical 
degeneration, natural in view of their modern date. But a mass 
of the changes of consonants can be brought under the rubrics 
specified in connexion with the E. Colonial Tibetan, namely, (1) 
palatalization before r, and y, and (2) loss of finals. 

As from brag, ‘rock’, we get in E. Colonial Tibetan jra{g)> 
cra{g) (Lhasa tra(g) >ca{g)) (Central Tibetan taig)), so from 
p(h)rom we get in the Hsi-fan languages— 

(a) non-palatalized forms: (1) with retention of the r, Rgyal-ron 
^ Fergusson, op. cit., pp. 247 sqq. 
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from, Plorpa flirli, Mii-nia fliri, (2) with r>y Thochu 
fJiyoikh), (3) with loss of r, Pa-U-Rong phu^i-Ii ; 

(6) palatahzed forms: (1) with retention of the r, Muli(Njong) 
tr'on <cron, (2) with loss of r, Go-lok con, (3) with os, 38 
son, sam, (4) with s>h (probably not ph>h), Tsa-roh hong. 

From this palatahzation the dentals t, d, &c., are not free 
either in E. Colonial Tibetan or in Hsi-fan, as we can see from 
E. Colonial (36 cru, 37 cu, 40 cuk) and Hsi-fan (Horpa chd, Menia 
chu, Egya-roh ko-co, IMi-h (Prii-mi) chro, Mu-nia kho, Lu-tzu kru, 
&c.) forms of drug, ^6’. 

This palatalization has not spared the group sr~, as we can 
see in the case of srin, Tong’= Tib. rih (but srih, ‘extend’): 
{a) non-palatalization in Gyarung ka-sri, Tong’, ‘tall’; (6) palatali¬ 
zation in Horpa ka-ci ( < cri < sri < sri), ‘ long ’, ce-ci [srin-srih), ‘far 
Manyak sd-sd, Menia ya-se, Mu-nia da-so [Mo-so so, Lo-lo so, 
a-sd], ‘long’. The instance illustrates also, in the Mtoyak, &c., 
forms, the modifications of vowels, especially i, which in both 
groups of languages are apt to occur after r, e.g. in d’Ollone 36 
cro, 37 CO, 38 tse, 40 ce, 41 tiieis, Melam siru, ki6,<sru = Tib. 
gri, ‘knife’. 

As regards consonant before y, we have seen in the case of 
brgya, ‘100’— 

(а) non-palatalization in Horpa rhyd, Rgyal-roh parye, pria, 
with ehsion, frequent in Amdo Tibetan, of g in the group 
rgy —cf. Horpa rhiee, Rgyal-roh oryet, u'aria{t), &c. — Tib. 
hrgyad, ‘8’; 

(б) palatalization in Thochu and Go-lok a-ksi, a-kso, &c., 
Rgya-roh (Hanniu) zdie, Manyak te-je, Menia ta-jia, Tsa-roh 
ki-Ma, chia, &c.; 

(c) probably rjia : ra in Pa-U-Rong ta~ra, and {r)iia > he in 35 
he (cf. 35 he, 38 hie pi — hrgyad, ‘8’); 

(d) in the degenerate Mu-nia and Yiin-nan 35 a change s>h, 
•yielding he, hin, ‘100’; cf. ho-u, ho, ‘10’, hen, he, ‘8’. 

Here also we have in E. Colonial the palatalized forms 40 cia, 
‘100’, 37 die, 40 dtie, ‘8’. With labials, by-, &c., the palatahza¬ 
tion is in Tibetan, of course, normal— hya, ‘bird’,>Ja, ca, in 
E. Colonial >jia > cia > sia. 

The palatalizing process need not have been everywhere the 
same. In E. Colonial Tibetan the development, which is regular, 
is certainly as in pr->cr- >c-, because the intermediate stage, cr-, 
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is normal in some dialects, the cause having been, no doubt, a 
palatal quaHty of the r. But in Hsi-fan the change might have 
been earlier and might, as suggested by Thochu j)hyo{l:h) <phro 7 n, 
have been as^r- >py-, so that the r-palatahzation would be a case 
of the y-palatalization, and, where it did not take place, the 
surviving form would he pr~, or py-, or p- (with loss of y, as in 
western Ladaki hi<byi). But this cannot have been, at any rate 
everywhere, the case in Hsi-fan, because we have exemplified 
palatalization with survival of the r, and the same is seen in the 
neighbouring border languages, e.g. in Mo-so jre, "mule’ = Tib. 
drehu. 

What, however, is clear is that, once the stage p<pri^ reached, 
there is no longer a basis for palatalization of a group pr-, since 
the pr- no longer exists: hence, if a palatalization has subsequently 
occurred, it must have operated upon loan-words containing that 
group. 

The case of my->mi-, or my~> 7 n 7 iy-, ny~> 7 nni-, ni-, may be 
exemplified by forms of Tib. mig, myig, " eye which illustrate also 
the fate of final g. In this word the -gr is still pronounced both in 
Lha-sa Tibetan {mik) and in E. Colonial {mig)^ though normally 
~g is lost, in the former except in certain collocations, lak^pa, &c.: 
the survival may be due to the i vowel, since we find also Lha-sa 
sik (gzig), "panther’, and E. Colonial (Tse-kou) kig (gcig), "1 In 
" Tangut ’, which retains the -g, as -k, nik, ' eye is not exceptional: 
in Mo-so, Lo-lo, &c., the -g is lost. From myig>miig>miag we 
get Gyarung tai- 7 nyek^ Muli(Njong) 77 iia (Li-su 7 nia~s 6 ), Menia mie, 
Mu-nia 77 iie-lu, Pa-U-Bong, hyu [Mo-so mio, mo, Lo-lo myet-sao, 
&c.]; from mnyig Bgya-roh (Hanniu) mnyi, Manyak mni [40 nihi, 
Lo-lo m-55a]; from mniag Egya-roh te-mniak, te^mniok, &c., 38 
Tiia, jVIi-li (Prii-mi) nie, Loutse Tiie [Yiin-nan (Ku-tsung) nie, 
Mo-so ifiyadil, Lo-lo nie-sd, &c.]. Similarly from mi, 7 nyi, "man’, 
we get 7i-forms, Thdchu nali, Go-lok nee, no, 40 no, nie, Pa-U-Eong 
nyi [‘Tangut’ mm, Yiin-nan (Ku-tsung) no]. It is noticeable that 
the 7 nn-, w-, forms of these words are not found in E. Colonial 
Tibetan dialects, except where exposed to Hsi-fan influence. 

These examples may serve to show what variety of phonetical 
form has in the Hsi-fan dialects, no less than in E. Colonial Tibetan 
and the neighbouring border languages, resulted from operation 
or non-operation of the palatalizing process and from vowel 
complication due to vocalization of y. Any further consideration 
of this matter, more especially as regards irregularities and loan- 
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words, must perhaps be left to the study of the languages severally: 
is, for instance, H5rpa hyo, 'house’, directly descended from the 
original khyim, or has it passed through the palatal stage of the 
adjacent Rgya-roh chiem, chom ? Horpa, a dialect exposed more 
than any other to influence from E. Colonial Tibetan, has pala¬ 
talization in cMh, 'road’ = Thochu gril^y Gyarung tri, and in cho, 
^^\<drug; and, on the other hand, the palatalization of ky-, 
khy- is universal in E. Colonial Tibetan (Amdo dcyil — dkyil, &c.), 
as also in the Rgyal-ron (Chyon = Khyun, &c.); so that the 
answer is provisionally uncertain. What is here requisite is to 
attain, if possible, a conception of the phonological situation in 
the Hsi-fan language at as early a period as can be inferred from 
the common features of the modern dialects. 

Early Hsi-fan phonology: comparison with Hsi-hsia 

Here we may propound some deductions as follows: 

1. In early Hsi-fan the palatalization of consonants followed 
by r had not taken place. 

As regards pr- this follows from the forms of prom, ' white as 
set out supra. Confirmatory examples of other groups are: 

Tib. gru (Lha-sa tru, 40 jwo), 'boat’: H5rpa grd, Gyarung hrit, 
Manyak git. 

Tib. grog-ma (Lha-sa tro-ma, Tse-kou cru-ma), 'ant ’: Th5chu tii- 
khrd, H5rpa skhro, Gyarung ko-rok [Mo-so co, ca4, Lo-lo 
bo-yo, hii-ma, &c.]. 

Tib. drug (Lha-sa truk, E. Colonial crw, cu, cuk), '6’: Thochu 
khata{-re), Go-lok toh, tuiii, 'Outer Man-Tzu’ stu{r-gu), 
Gyarung ku4dk, Rgya-ron (Hanniu) ktril, Manyak tru-{hi), 
Pa-U-Rong tru, Muli(Njong) thru. 

-palatalization in Horpa cho, Rgya-ron ko-co, Menia chu, 
Mu-nia kho, Mi-li (Prii-mi) chro, Loutse 24 kron, 26 ke-u, 
Lu-tzu kru [Mo-so khia, ca, &c., Lo-lo khu, &c.]. 

Tib. brag (Lha-sa tra, E. Colonial era, ca), 'rock’: Rgya-ron 
pra{k) (also in the place-name Bra-sdi, Burakdi), Loutse a-pra, 
perhaps Thochu s-pydh (cf. phyokh = prom). 

-palatalization in the Horpa (E. Colonial Tibetan ?) place- 
name C rang 0 < Brag-mgo. 

Tib. hhrug, ‘dragon’, sbrul, ‘snake’ (Lha-sa druk, dm, E. 
Colonial gu, jro, &c.): Thdehu brigi, 41, 42 biiyo, 39 bus, 
Horpa phri, Gyarung kha-bri, Jya-ruh kha-uri, Manyak bru, 
Menia bar, 'snake’ [Mo-so 20 ]. 
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2. The palatalization of consonants before y, in Lha-sa ol 
labials onl}^ in E. Colonial of gutturals also, is a matter of some 
difficulty. Apparent examples of non-palatalization are: 

Tib. hya (Lha-sa ca, E. Colonial sia, siii, su, zii, &e.), ‘bird’, 
‘fowl’: Thochu ma-nco (?), Gyarung pye-pye, Rgya-roh pai 
{-leu, ‘cock’, -mu, ‘hen’—Dr. Tafel hegu). 

-palatalization in H5rpa gyd (?), Manyak M (?), Menia rga,^ 
Mu-nia rja {rja-gu, 'egg’), Muli(Xjong) ro ( <rjo, cf. 35 Jiro-pu, 
‘cock’, hro-ma, ‘hen’), Mi-li (Prii-mi) (‘chicken’, ra-gu, 
‘egg^). 

The r- prefix in this word, ^rhya, is interesting. 

Tib. byi-ba (Lha-sa d-iva, E. Colonial M^ta, tsili, dw,jeJi), ‘rat’: 
Rgya-roh piii, Jya.-Tim pe-yl [Mo-sofu, Lo-lo veJi, M, &:c.]. 

Tib. khyim [Lha-sa and E, Colonial use khan], ‘house’: Thdehu 
kill, 42 ki, Loutse kibn, 24 kune. 

-palatalization in Go-lok 41 tie, Horpa hyd (?), Dge-si-tsha 
yo, Gyarung chem, Rgya-roh ciem, Jya-ruh cJiom, Muli 
(Njong) jili, Loutse 26 jim. [Mo-so ji, jie, ghi, &c., Lo-lo he, 
hen, hie, ke, &c.]. 

To quote cognates of khyi, ‘dog’, is hardly decisive, there being 
in regard to that word much evidence of a iv {khwi or khivyi) : the 
same is possible in regard to bya, ‘bird’, Himalayan (Thulung) 
piva, &:c,—see Lviguistic Survey of India, i. ii, ‘Comparative 
Vocabularies’. The non-palatalized forms of khyim also might 
come from '^khim. 

Considering the widespread palatalization instanced in the cases 
of brgyad, ‘8’, and hrgya, ‘100’, and its universality in E. Colonial 
Tibetan and in the Rgyal-roh {'Jyd-ruh \ &c,), we are inclined to 
attribute it to early Hsi-fan in general, in the case of gutturals, at 
any rate, if not of labials. 

3. Insertion of i after original palatals, unknown in Lha-sa 
Tibetan, but general in E. Colonial, often with change of the 
palatal to guttural or dental, had not taken place in early Hsi-fan. 

Tib. bcu (Lha-sa cu, E. Colonial km, kio, co), ‘10’: Jya-ruh sci 
(?), Mtoyak ce-ci{-bi) (‘one 10’), Menia chi-chi, Mu-nia ho 
{<so ?), Loutse 24 ti-tse (1), 26 ti-etse (1) (‘one 10’), Lu-tzu 
tsel, Yiin-nan 35 ho-u{-ku) (?) 

-insertion of i in Rgya-roh styie, Jya-ruh scio, scid [Mo-so 
tse, tso, &c., Lo-lo tse, ts6, cie, ci, &c,]. 

^ IMenia rg- is r with guttural trill (Baber, p. 78). 
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It is, however, to be remarked that forms of hcu perhaps 
did not exist in early Hsi-fan, which had ga/ka: Gyarung 
sih, Rgya-roh (Pati) ii, may be Chinese. 

Tib. chu (Lha-sa chu, E. Colonial kiu, khie, chiio, csiu^ &c.), 
‘water’: Godok 41 ciio, 42 cti, Gyarung ti-chi, Rgya-roh te-chi, 
Jya-ruh te-chl, Menia jo, jui (?), Mu-nia ndzo (?), Pa-U-Rong 
dji, Muli(Njong) jo ( ? <jiu), 

-insertion of i in 38 ceo, Mi-h (Prii-mi) cyd. 

Tib. bsad (Lha-sa se, E. Colonial sie, &c.), ‘expound’, ‘tell’: 
Horpa na-jpse, Gyarung ta-ce(n), Mu-nia mo-sa (?) 

-insertion of i in Jya-ruh iisiat (also usat), 38 sie [Mo-so 
so, sa-do, Lo-lo do-si, suo, do-cho, &c.]. 

Tib. Mn (Lha-sa Mn, E. Colonial san, si, sin, sin, sim, &c.) ‘tree’, 
‘wood’: Go-lok 39 se, Gyarung si, Rgya-roh se (‘wood’), 
Manyak sd-poh {= 36 shn-pon, 37 sin-po), 38 saim-bu, sen, 
Menia si, IVIi-li (Prii-mi) se, Loutse sin, 

-insertion of i in Rgya-roh sie (‘tree’), Menia sie (‘wood’), 
Pa-U-Rong and Muli(Njong) Jisiek. [Mo-so se, so, &c., Lo-lo 
si, so, &c.]. 

Tib. sog, sog-bn (Lha-sa su-gu, E. Colonial sio, hi-gu, &c.), 
‘paper’: Rgya-roh sou, 38 so-u, Menia so. 

The instances are in favour of posteriority of the insertion, 
which has sometimes (e.g. in ‘Tangut' dziam-ba, ‘cheek hjiam- 
ba<}igram-pa) affected even secondary palatals. In the Rgyal- 
roh it is perhaps even modern, since it is absent in the names of 
the ‘Eighteen States’, and it extends sometimes to non-palatals 
(Rg 3 ^a-roh zie, ‘gold’, <5cr, Jya-ruh zia, ‘eat’, < 2 a) no less than 
palatals {a-sia, ‘flesh’, <.sa, cJiia, ‘wine’, <cAan). In ‘Tangut’ it 
appears before u [link, ‘sheep’, rgiu, ‘9’, <dgu). In general, 
however, it is old enough to have become disguised in composite 
vowels, such as 6 , eo, iio, uo, much complicating the vowel 
systems. 

4. A casual change n>w was suggested by Laufer (p. 105) for 
Hsi-hsia. In Hsi-fan some occurrences of this, originally perhaps 
only before ooru, may be seen. Examples: 

Tib. Ina, ‘5’: Thochu \cd{-re), Go-lok 41 ue, 42 rhod, 39 u6, 
‘Outer Man-Tzii’ wa{r-gu), Horpa gwe: Dge-si-tsha mna, 
Gyarung ku-iigno, Rgya-roh k6-7nu (< -mwo < -nwo < -no), 
(Hanniu) no, Jya-ruh ko-mno, 38 nan(-pi), Pa-U-Rong na, 
Muli(Njong) no, (Prii-mi) mva. [Mo-so ua, Lo-lo nwa, &c.]. 
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Tib. dM (Lha-sa nii, E. Colonial ndl, nu, nou, &c.), 'silver’: 
41 uon, 42 7 nivu { 7 nv 7 i), 39 Menia 7 Hive: Mu-nia tiUj 38 on, 
Muli(Njong) nou, (Prii-mi) ni, Loutse 24 non, 26 nui, Lu-tzu 
nul, 35 nnu. [Mo-so mi, iio.'] 

5. Similarly casual, involving perhaps a change n>j, which 
occurs in eighth-to-ninth-century Tibetan manuscripts from Kan¬ 
su, are forms = Tib. na, 'fish’: 

Tib. ?7a (Lha-sa 7 m, E. Colonial na, nain), 'fish’: Th5chu izah, 
Go-lok 41 ze, 42 gze, 39 ze, Horpa, hyd, Gyarung chu-nyo, 
Manyak yu, Mu-nia zd, 38 ceni, Mi-li (Prii-mi) cd. 

Cf. Hsi-hsia zu (Laufer, No. 5). 

6. In regard to final consonants it is necessary to exclude an 
which in Thochu, Horpa, and the Egyal-ron is found in verbs 
(Thochu d-jon, H5rpa wa-nzun, 'sit’, Gyarung da-cin, ya-cin — 
Horpa ta-sin, wa-sin, 'go’, &c.): this is probably a formative. 
Thochu has also other final consonants {nill'h, 'ear’, phyohh, 
'white’, aspic, 'hunger’, &c.), due to absorbed formatives or to 
compounds. 

Of -5 after consonants, otherwise wholly lost, the Go-lok has 
curious survivals in 41 zierlc, 42 zierk, 'tongue’ = Tib. Ijags, and 
41 itierk {<icierk<iciags <cags <sags) ~ Tib. sans, 'nose’, where 
-gs<-ns has ancient parallels in Kan-su Tibetan. The Go-lok 
forms may be borrowed from Amdo Tibetan, where we find 
‘Tangut’ khtsirk-ta = Tib. gzigs. After vowels -5 is lost, except in 
the Rgyal-ron, where -nes, '2 ’, and -snes, ' 7 ’, are clearly native 
words. 

Of original -I there is no trace, and loss is evidenced in: 

Tib. yiil (Lha-sa yil), 'village’, 'country’: Thochu tve-khd, 
Gyarung wd-khyu, Manyak hu. 

Tib. bsul, 'path’: Go-lok 4:ljueu (= zild ?), 42 gueu, (ge-n ?) and 
in the above-cited forms of dnul, 'silver’, and shrul, 'snake’. 
Loss of -r, not infrequent in E, Colonial Tibetan and attested in 
the Hor-pa-Rgyal-ron country by forms of place-names (Kungsa, 
Kanze, &c. supra pp. 83, 85 n.), is seen in Go-lok 41 sae, 42 so, 
Menia sa = Tib. sar, '(sun)-rise’, and in 39 se-u, Rgya-ron zie = 
Tib. gser, 'gold’ [Lo-lo si, so, &c.], and probably in forms of 
draar, 'red’, and mar, 'below’. Several dialects preserve it in 
Tibetan loan-words, and the Rgyal-roh perhaps in some others. 

Of the nasals -m has everywhere, in prom, 'white’, khyim, 
‘house’, and in sain, som, *3’, retained traces. Of -n and -n, the 
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former very, but not absolutely, persistent in E. Colonial Tibetan, 
there is no Hsi-fan survival, except in words with initial, or quasi- 
initial, m (Thochu min, Gyarung ha-sman, ‘ripe’, H5rpa smen, 
Rgya-roh ti-rmin, k-rmien, Manyak min, ^name', and forms of 
mon, 'sky’). Loss of -n has been exemplified in the case of sin, 
‘tree’. 

The three occlusives, -g, -d, -6, where preserved in Lha-sa or 
Amdo Tibetan, are all become tenues, -k, 4, -p: in Khams and 
Tse-kou they remain voiced. In Lha-sa we have la, but lak-pa, 
‘hand’, and so forth, while E. Colonial Tibetan has in general 
la-pa in place of lak-pa (‘Tangut’ lokhwa). It is conceivable that 
the alternation -g/-k, &c., was originally due to Sandhi and that 
in some dialects, e.g. Lha-sa, -k was preserved, but -g lost. 

In Hsi-fan widespread loss of -g, -d, -b, is attested by: 

Tib. phag (Lha-sa E. Colonial pa, ‘hog’: Th5chu 

pi, Go-lok 41 pa, 42 pa, 39 pe, Horpa vdh, Rgya-roh pa, phd, 
pa{k), Manyak wdh, Mu-nia va, 38 pa, Loutse 24,26 ua [Mo-so 
hu, Lo-lo vi, &c.]. 

Tib. bsad, gsod (Lha-sa se, E. Colonial se, &c.), ‘kill’: Thochu 
ta-seh, H5rpa ta-se, Gyarung nd-se (Jya-ruh sia{t)), Manyak 
Tia-sya, Muli(Njong) ne-se [Mo-so su, Lo-lo si, sie, &c., 
Burmese 5a^]. 

Tib. chibs, ‘horse’: Go-lok 41, 42, 39 {h)iu, Rgya-roh (Hanniu) 
chie. 

Also in many forms of nag, ‘black’, and those of brgyad, ‘8 ’, bsad, 
‘tell’, cited supra. Outside the Rgyal-roh the only traces of 
original -g, -d, -b, are seen in Thochu ‘ black’, ‘crow’, 

and the Go-lok nierk, &c., quoted supra ; these may, like Loutse 
24 siot, 26 siet, Lu-tzu cied, ‘8’, be due to special causes, such as 
borrowing. In the Rgyal-roh there is a number of apparently 
unborrowed final tenues {ta-yak, ‘hand’ = Tib. phyag, ta-vet, 
‘mountain’, &c.), pronounced for the most part with ‘checked’, 
or even imperceptible, utterance. 

To the early Hsi-fan in general, therefore, we may attribute loss 
of (a) -I, -s, -g, -d, -b (that of -r may be later), (6) of -n and -n, 
except after initial or quasi-initial m; but in the Rgyal-roh -s after 
vowels, and -r, -g, -d, -b, have been partly maintained. 

7. Concerning vowels, which are likely to have undergone 
various local modifications, such as have been noted by Laufer 
(pp. 99-103, including several instances of -a>-i, u>o), or such 
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as are found in old Tibetan manuscripts from Kan-su (e.g. some 
cases of -ag, -ab,>-eg, -eb, and of e/'i, alternations), or such 

as are frequent in E. Colonial Tibetan (e.g. -on, -on,<-an, -un, 
-er<-ar, it is difficult to make general statements. But in 

certain respects the early Hsi-fan was probably free from infec¬ 
tions which have greatly complicated the vocalism of later 
periods: it seems to have lacked 

(a) the general Tibetan Umlaut of a, u, o before -d, -n, -I, -s; 

(b) the complexes ia, ie, ii, io, iu, due to vocalization of post- 
consonantal y and to insertion of i after palatals, with the 
consequent developments. 

In this way the vowel-system may have been appreciably nearer 
to that of written Tibetan. As individual particulars which have 
ancient analogues, we may mention (1) Thochu rmdh, ‘name', 
<nnan<rmin (cf. ‘Tanguf san for sin, ‘wood', and confusion of 
snan and siiin in the ancient manuscripts), and Gyarung sman, 
‘ripe',(2) Rgya-roh smou, ‘medicine', ka-rnyou, ‘hear', 
<sman, [s)nan] (3) Thochu pi, ‘hog', Manj^ak phivih, ‘tooth', 
<phag, swa[so), Th5chu ksi{-ri), Manyak si(-hi), ‘Outer Man- 
Tzu' ksi(r-gu), Menia si, Pa-U-Rong zi<gsam, elsewhere only 
som, sam, &c., (cf. Hsi-hsia rni, ‘nose', &c. (Laufer, 

p. 99), and ni, nih, ne (Nevsky, No. 217), ‘equal' <mnam). 

In the numeral system there have been many mutual accom¬ 
modations (Systemzwang) of vowels. 

The phonetical inconsistencies in the individual Hsi-fan 
languages contrast with the appreciable regularity of E. Colonial 
Tibetan, e.g. in ‘Tanguf and Tse-kou, where most of the vocabu¬ 
lary is consistently derivable from the literary Tibetan. This may 
reasonabty be ascribed to penetration by Tibetan of different 
periods and localities. The general outcome of the above con¬ 
siderations represents a stage of Chhang somewhat anterior, if we 
to the Hsi-hsia. In the latter Hr, Laufer allows as 
Prefixes only the g-/k-, r-, m-, in g-num, k-niiin, ‘sky', k-iiu, ‘5', 
r/u, ‘ear’, m-lu, ‘worm', ‘snake'= Tib. gnam (or dguii), lha, 
rna, sbrul : Nevsky has in Tibetan transcriptions many more, of 
which rme, ‘man’, seems to be a certain example. Of initial 
groups kr-, &c., Laufer has no examples, and Nevsky records only 
four obscure words, trek (No. 270), ‘heaven’, hrtri (No. 201), 
‘change’, bldra (No. 315), dbri (?), also hbhih (No. 247), ‘light’: if 
in Hsi-hsia such an r had become y, as we might be led by the 
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instances, gye (No. 251), ‘mountain’ (<gri = Tib. ri), and hgye 
(No. 243), ‘path’ (cf. Thochii grih, Gyarung tri, H5rpa ceh) to 
think, then treJi, ‘heaven’, may be nothing more than Chinese 
Vien. Of palatalization before r, with loss of the r, there is a 
certain instance in chi (Nevsky, No. 101) <drug, ‘6’ (cf. li, ‘vdnd’, 
n, ‘bone’ = Tib. rhin, rus).^ Development of i after palatals is 
not apparent. The final consonants -n, ~n, ~m, -r are exemplified 
by Laufer, ~n and -r also by Nevsky (Nos. 155, 187, 268; 55, 231, 
279, 281, 333), though -n is lost in Zz, ‘wind’ = Gyarung ta-li, 
Tib. rhin. Thus not only -I and -s, but also -g, -d, -6 had com¬ 
pletely disappeared. It is true that Laufer does not admit loss of 
finals in Hsi-hsia and holds that, where lacking, they had never 
been present. But how is this to be reconciled with the variation 
-i/-a in Hsi-hsia equivalents of Tibetan a according as the latter 
occurs in an open or a closed syllable (ibid.) ? How can we 
question the originality of the -g in Tibetan drug, ‘6’ (Hsi-hsia 
chi), lag, ‘hand’ (Hsi-hsia la), jphag, ‘hog’ (Hsi-hsia wo), nag, 
‘black’, mig, ‘eye’ (Hsi-hsia inei), when, not to mention other 
Tibeto-Burman evidence, a language so remote as Burmese has 
Ichyoh, lak, wak, nak, myakl. or of -d in brgyad, ‘8’, bsad, gsod, 
‘kill’, represented in Burmese by rhac and sat ? And how can we 
doubt losses of final consonants in Mo-so, Lo-lo, &c., languages 
known only in modern stages, when parallel losses, resulting very 
frequently in markedly similar forms, are historically demon¬ 
strated in the case of Tibetan, of E. Colonial Tibetan, and of 
Hsi-fan dialects ? 


Nayn : some particular phonological particulars 

The Nam language, older than the Hsi-hsia by about three to 
four centuries, is likely to have been exempt from some changes 
undergone by all the known Hsi-fan dialects. The hitherto 
certified specimens exemplify: 

(a) consonantal Prefixes, d (dgu), r {nna, rbeg), I {Icogs, Idehu, 
Idon); 

(b) initial consonants, h (hal), ts (tseh), tsh {tshun), y (yab), 
s and z (si — zin), z and z (zu = hi), th (thin, thol ); 

(c) initial groups, sk (skeg), consonant+?/ (pyi, by a, mye), 
consonant+r (kru, prom ); 


^ Perhaps also in chi, ‘gall’ (Laufer, No. 56) = Tib. inkhris. 
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{d) final consonants, g {cog, rbeg), n (Iton, thin), n (tshun, zin), 
b (gab), m {prom), I {nal, ihol), and group gs {Icogs ); 

{e) final vowel a {bya, rma), i (li), e {mye), n {zu), o {go, cho), or 
quasi-diphthong {tehi, Idehu, byehu), and dialectical alterna¬ 
tion a/e {rbag, rbeg ); 

(/) derivative byehu from bya', 

{g) formative te, Me, with tehi, MeM, in which -hi seems to 
constitute an attribute. 

We may also mention some contemporary non-Tibetan proper 
names of places {Bra-yna-thah, Dra, Gro-pur, Zar-phur, So-ma-ra, 
Slcyi-inthih, Bum-lih, Byar-lihs), persons {Myi-rma-bii Ldam-sad, 
Mun-mg-tsa, Bgyan-har), superhuman beings {8rad-po, They-leg, 
Pya-mahs, Dre-da), and animals {Spur-bu, Thah-prom, Skog- 
theg-to), which are phonologically similar and which, being all 
connected with the Skyi, i.e. Tang-hsiang, country, are likely to 
exemplify the Ch'iang speech of their period (seventh to ninth 
century, A.n.). 



B. A LITERARY WORK IN THE NAI^I LANGUAGE 


Havestg now, it is hoped, ascertained the general situation and 
character of the Nam language and some of its general features, we 
may approach the consideration of a text which seems to be in 
that language. The proof that it is in fact a Nam text has been 
outhned elsewhere,^ and it will be repeated with additional 
particulars infra (pp. 130 sqq.). The extraneous aids for the 
interpretation appear to be decidedly inadequate. The most 
promising of them is the Tibetan, of which the seventh-century 
pronunciation is known from its script, authoritatively and care¬ 
fully designed, with the help of Indian teaching, to fit the 
language. To the kindred Nam language that script, which in the 
eighth century was in fa mili ar use among officials and private 
persons in Tibet, is likely to have been applied with tolerable 
exactness; for we know that contemporaneously it was used with 
fair success to represent even Chinese, not to mention Central- 
Asian languages having alphabetic writing. The initial geo¬ 
graphical remoteness of Tibet proper had given place to close 
pohtical, administrative, and mihtary connexions; and Buddhism 
in a Tibetan form co mm enced early in the eighth century to 
spread to Amdo. Hence the Tibetan scribes must have had 
constant practice in the writing of native personal names, which, 
however, they usually translated, and of topographical names, and 
of some common terms. There are also some few contemporary 
manuscript fragments in Tibetan, which, reproducing native folk¬ 
lore or religious compositions, may serve for orientation in regard 
to the interests, psychology, notions, and circumstances of the 
population. 

In order to consider the problem somewhat systematically, it 
seems advisable to take up the several topics as they present them¬ 
selves and accordingly to discuss in succession I. the manuscript 
and script, II. the orthography, HI. the text, IV. the grammatical 
system, V. the etymology. 

^ JRAS. 1928, pp. 630-4; 1939, pp. 194-6. 



I. THE MAXUSCRIPT AXD SCRIPT 


The manuscript, of which particulars are given in the annexed 
note,^ was among the collection procured by Sir Aurel Stein in 
1907 from the walled-up monastery library in Ch'ien-fo-tung 
(near to Sa-cu = Tun-huang), in western Kan-su. It is in the 
form of a roU of the yellow Chinese paper (of the somewhat 
thicker kind) there in use during its period, which the Chinese 
writing on its verso enables us to identify with the eighth to ninth 
century a.d. The roll, which is fragmentary at beginning and end, 
is composed of sections pasted together. Its existence as a roll prior 
to the Tibetan %vriting on the verso is proved, not only by the 
ductus of the script at the joinings, but also by the continuity of 
the Chinese text recto. That text is the Sad’dharma’pundariha, 
‘Lotus of the Good Law’, of which a portion corresponding to 
pp. 30—3 of the Tai“Sho edition, about one-fifteenth of the whole 
(pp. 62), survives. If the roll, in its original completeness, con¬ 
tained the whole of the Sad-dharma-jpundarlka on one face, its 
length must therefore have been about 216 feet, the surviving part 
being of c. 16 feet 7 inches : such an extent is perhaps unparalleled.^ 
We are not in any case at hberty to attribute to the Xam text 
dimensions of that order: for the Chinese text may have been 
continued on a part of the verso, leaving at the end a blank space, 
found sufficient for the Xam text; or the roll may have been 
fragmentary prior to its second use or may have been cut down 
for that use; or the Nam text may have occupied only a part of 
the blank space: for all which alternatives parallels could be 
adduced. Hence it is not possible to estimate what proportion of 
the whole Xam composition has been preserved: probably, how¬ 
ever, the loss at the beginning is not very great and that at the 
end perhaps less. 

The 398 lines of Xam writing extend for the most part across 
the whole width of the roll. In one case there is a short line (1. 61): 
and there is one instance (opposite 11, 353—6) of omission repaired 
in the right-hand margin by writing in the lengthwise direction of 

^ India Office Library MS., Stein Collection A, received in 1926: paper 
roll, width 10 in., length 16 ft. 7 in., composed of sections pasted together 
longitudinally; rather thick, yellowish paper; edges worn; fragmentary 
at beginning and end; discolorations in places affected by damp. 

^ A ‘gigantic roll’ described by Dr. Hoernle in JR AS, 1911 dd 4.71--^ 
18 of about 70 feet. ’ ’ 
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the roll. The average number of syllables per Hne is 13 or 14. At 
the beginning, which is irregularly torn, the manuscript is much 
abraded, so that 11. 1~4 of the script are almost entirely illegible; 
while 11. 5-18 are in their left-hand half not much less obscure, and 
to a diminishing extent 11. 19-65 are similarly affected. The last 
six lines again, 11. 393-8, are obscure and also fragmentary. Both 
edges are somewhat worn and in places torn; and there are dis¬ 
colorations through moisture. 

The Script 

The script is Tibetan, of a squarish kind, with some few 
peculiarities characteristic of the early period the hand is rather 
coarse, the letters fairly large and wide-spaced. The words, nearly 
always monosyllables, are separated by short vertical lines, |, in 
place of the more usual (but by no means universal) points. At 
the ends of clauses the vertical line tends to be somewhat length¬ 
ened; and where a sentence (or verse) ends it is double, ||. More 
emphatic punctuations ||i> 1| “ H? || »« 1| mark, as in other specimens 
of Tibetan script, the terminations of paragraphs, chapters, and 
topics.^ 

There are somewhat numerous corrections by the original 
scribe, some obviously immediate, as when a first attempt is 
either crossed out or enclosed in a circle, after which the intended 
text proceeds, and others probably so, where a correction or 
addition is made below the hne, in which case the exact point of 
intended insertion is not always evident. There are also many 
corrections by a reviser, frequently in the form of inking over, and 
there sometimes results a blur, intentional or otherwise. It is 
perhaps noticeable that the corrections include cases of omission 
or insertion of initial and final (after a) Jiy and final and of con¬ 
fusion of n and g as finals f also of final h and r, u and o, initial rg 
(rgpy rk) and rri. 

With exception of aU the single consonant signs of the 

^ The sign for h has at its right top a small cmve with rightward facing 
concavity; w is formed of this h superposed to a 6; siipei’script i has fre¬ 
quently the ^inverted’ (rightward turned) form; the left limb of kh is short. 

^ For particulars see infra^ p. 126. 

3 Final h added 11. 8, 75, 137, 173, 228, 234, 258, 290, 302, 327, 367, 384; 
crossed out 1. 363. Initial h added 11. 70, 81, 178; crossed out, 106, 143, 174. 
Final w added, 11. 326, 378. Final g added, 1. 147; changed to n. I. 361. 
Final h and r, 11. 17, 163, 246, 302. Initial rg{rgijy rk) and ?n, 11. 237, 239, 
301, 343, 358. Final u and o, 11. 141, 302, 360, 381. 

I 
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Tibetan alphabet proper occur in the text: accordingly we 

have: 



P kh, 

g, 

^ n, 

5 c, 

(5 ch, 




g th, 

^d, 


SI 5), 


q b. 

^ 7n 

i ts, 

^ tsh. 

, td'. 

y 

r^W, 


3 z, 

A, 

^y, 

^ c, 

<SI 1, 



s, 

I!) h 



The absence of derived from Brahmi a, which in Central-Asian 
and Further-Indian alphabets, in India too at certain periods, was 
employed also as a basis for initial vowels and diphthongs in 
general, is not made good by any other means: accordingly words 
with initial vowels, in Tibetan itself not very common, appear to 
have been in Nam non-existent. The subscript h, used in Tibetan 
either as a compendious way of writing postscript h or to indicate 
vowel length (perhaps via the former alternative, d, &c., being a A, 
&c.), has in Nam probably onl}- the former use and only with a. 
The post-consonantal vowels, including the 'reversed' are as in 
Tibetan. Tor final 7n, the anusvdra, m, is sometimes used. 

The special forms employed in Tibetan to represent Sanskrit 
sounds, viz. the cerebral consonants, the aspirated mediae, and 
some others, do not occur in the Nam text: the absence of the 
subscript A as a mark of aspiration is noticeable, because in Tibetan 
transcriptions of Hsi-hsia w^ords such an h is frequent. 

The proportionate frequency of occurrence of the several initial 
consonants constitutes in one or two points a marked divergence 
from the Tibetan. In Nam w- (with hw-) is common, while in 
Tibetan it is rare: z and z are so rare that it is questionable 
whether in the Nam language itself, unmixed with Tibetan, they 
existed at all: the instances are noted infra (pp. 167-8). Absent, 
further, from the Nam text are: 

(a) the Tibetan conjunct signs for sg, In, sfi, cw, Ic, Ij, nw, sd, 
sn, lb, mr, tsJiw, zw, zw, zl, Iw, siv, hr, Ih, of which about one- 
half are in Tibetan itself quite rare: 
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(b) some Tibetan combinations of two written signs, viz. 6+A*, 
b+rk, b+g, b+rgy, h+sg, b+sgy, 6+c, b+n, b+t, b+rt, 
b-\-lt, b~\-st,b-\-d, b~\-ts, b-\-rts, dk, dn, dp, db, mkh, mch, mj, 
mUy md, mn, mtsky mdz. Mn occurs only once, viz. in mnar 
(1. 261). These are all, it will be seen, cases of the Prefixes 
b, dy m. 

These deficiencies, due mainly, no doubt, to lack of the correspond¬ 
ing conjunctions and combinations in the spoken language, are 
balanced by additional: 

(a) conjuncts, skhy^ ty, dyy thy, rz, rs, rs, sCy 

(b) combinations, gk, gch,^ grt, gst, gld, gph, bph, gb{gbl)y gm, dd 
(one occurrence, 1. 95), ss, g-r, g-w, 

Moreover, initial h seems to occur before nearly all single conson¬ 
ants, conjuncts and combinations and the great majority of 
words have usually this prefix, whose occurrence, however, is so 
capricious as to defy discrimination. 

^ This occurs in old Tibetan manuscripts and documents, where also kJi 
and other aspirates are frequently used after Prefixes. 

^ See infraf pp. 118-20. 



II. ORTHOGRAPHY 


Every language which has appeared in -wilting has in some degree 
an orthography, i.e. a normal written form; for a scribe w^ho has 
once seen a word in a written form will not himself WTite the word 
without a consciousness of that visual appearance. On the other 
hand, no language has an orthograph}^ complete for all individual 
w^ords that may appear in wTiting; because there must always 
occur expressions new absolutely or ne^v as such to the scribe, for 
the writing of which the scribe depends upon a general rule or the 
general phonological values of his signs : thus a -writer of English 
can extemporize a Preterite in -ed from any verb without having 
actually seen that Preterite and can -write down according to his 
direct consciousness of the aural value of his signs, say, a foreign 
name wEich he has never seen, but only heard, and w^hich may 
never have been wTitten—an occurrence frequent with travellers 
in unliterate regions. 

Some Central-Asian languages, e.g. the native language of the 
Shan-shan country and possibly the original native language of 
Khotan, may never, except as regards some proper names or 
casual terms, &c., have been written at all, wTitten communica¬ 
tions, if any, being exclusively in another medium. In other eases 
—and according to our information the T'u-yii-hun kingdom of 
the Koko-nor may be an example, the Chinese script having been 
in use—such wTiting as there is is in a foreign script. 

It is unlikely that the am language during some eight centuries 
of close contact wdth China, and, for the most part, of Chinese 
domination, should never have been -written at all: and, as we have 
seen, there were some instances of Chinese persons taking interest 
in languages of Ch'iang tribes, while, of course, there had been 
from early times an official department of interpreters.^ But the 
writing of Xam can hardly have been more than casual and in the 
makeshift Chinese script; for 'literature' the people had perhaps 
only songs and recitations, and 'barbarians' taking to culture 
w^ould find it in Chinese. The Tibetan alphabet cannot have been 
applied to the Nam language before the second half of the seventh 
century a.d. 

The scribe who -wrote the Nam text was no novice: he had an 
expert, flowing, and probably a rapid, hand. Though his facility 

' Soi' Terrien de Lacouperie, Languages of China before the Chinese, p. 17, 
and pp. 51-2. ’ * 
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may have been in 'WTiting Tibetan, it is practically certain that the 
Nam language was not being written in Tibetan characters for the 
first time. Eor an orthography is proved by the existence of the 
Berlin fragment in the same script and language with the same 
spellings, and also by a number of corrections in the manuscript 
which can have no object other than that of giving a normal 
written form. 

From some of the corrections it is, further, apparent that the 
manuscript reflects a written original, the errors being of a visual 
nature.^ But there are many errors which were probably aural 
in many cases a character is written and then crossed out, the 
correct form following at once: sometimes the incorrect character 
is only partly formed; these are immediate rectifications, and their 
large number, which can be paralleled in the case of a Tibetan text 
from the same source, demands an explanation. There are several 
instances of underline additions, apparently immediate, of the 
second element of a reduphcation f and there are also errors, prob¬ 
ably aural, of other kinds.^ It is credible that the copy was made 
from dictation and thus included both misreadings, momentary 
and otherwise, by the dictator, and mishearings, also momen¬ 
tary and otherwise, by the scribe.^ In any case the copy was 
certainly read at a later date by a reviser, or at any rate by some 
person, who has by over-writing corrected or made clear many 
mistaken or obscure characters or parts of characters. 

Assuming therefore an orthographic intention in the writing, 
we must proceed to investigate the amount and kinds of irregu¬ 
larities which it exhibits: since all writings show some margin of 
irregularity, and in certain old Tibetan manuscripts {infra, 
pp. 130 sqq.) the margin is rather wide. In the Nam text the 


^ This applies certainly to the instances [supra, p. 113, n. 3) of confusion 
of rg-{rgy~) with rn-. 

^ This may frequently be the case with omissions due to anticipation of 
subsequent words. 

3 LI. 14, 16, 28, 29, 92. 

^ Notably the confusions of -w and -o [supra, p. 113, n. 3). 

® In regard to Sogdian manuscripts, also from Chhen-fo-tung, which have 
a likewise capricious spelling, a similar suggestion was made by the late Dr. 
F. Rosenberg [Bulletin de VAcademie des Sciences de VU,B.S.S., vii Serie, 
Classe des Sciences Soeiales, 1931, p. 629). The case is the same with the 
Chinese manuscripts in Tibetan script: see JRAS, 1929, pp. 39-40. The 
normal Tibetan literary manuscripts and the more or less contemporary 
lithic inscriptions of Lha-sa are much more correct and, except for archaisms, 
manifest few abnormalities. 
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predominant variations, immediately recognizable as such, are as 
follows: 

1. Presence or absence of initial A-: The great majority of the 
syllables in the manuscript have this prefix, which is found not 
only before single or conjunct consonants, clearly belonging to the 
root, but also before other Prefixes. This omnipresent pheno¬ 
menon is so abundantly exhibited by the columns of the Vocabu¬ 
lary that it may be sufficient here to cite only a few cases selected 
among words having initial k in the root: 

kehu-prom, 176, &c. ~ hkehu-prom, 177, &c. 
kya-wa-ne, 162 = hkya-wa-ne, 215, hkya-hwa-ne, 339 
kyu-ldon, 161 = hkyu-hldon, 339 

kruhu-hpro, 321 = hkru-hbro, 221, &c., hkruhu-hbro, 

294, &c. 

rkabs, 272 = hrkabs, 271 
skyim-hse, 69, &c. hskyim-se, 18. 

Since the prefixed Ji- thus occurs, without dependence upon a 
preceding sound, both before initials of roots (here k-, ky-, kr-) and 
before apparently Prefixed r and s, it may be asked whether there 
are any situations from which it is excluded. To this inquiry we 
may reply that: 

(а) h- is not found prefixed to sn, sp, sb, sm {sh, sg, sn do not 
occur), though it is to st, si, sr, sts. It therefore seems likely that a 
labial tenuis or nasal after s~ was inimical to its presence. 

(б) A-, though occurring freely before g, gw, gy, gr, gl, rg, rgy, 
does not occur before gk, gc, gn, gt, gd, gn, gph, gb, gm, gts, gdz, 
9-y^ 9'^, 9^, 9S, i.e. in cases where the g itself is obviously a Prefix. 
Since, however, it is found before Tgy- in cases where this may be 
derived from g-y (not gy) with the Prefix r, it seems that it was not 
the Prefixing of gr as a fact, but the consciousness of its Prefixal 
character, that precluded the addition of the Ji-, 

This leads to the further observation that: 

(c) A- is found alternating with g~ •} This alternation, which in 
cases such as: 

hrah-hyos-hlam, 25, v. g-rah-g-yo-rbo, 27, hrah-g-yos-ge- 
hsar, 26 • • 6 j s 

g-rah-hyos-ge-hsar, 26, v. g-yo-hpud-hto, 28 
stor-hdor-hyoho, 119, v. stor-hdor-g-yobo, 142 

^ For a list of words with (j- Prefix, including cases of alternation with 
h- see pp. 163-4. 
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might, as concerns the verb hyo/g-yo be functional, as in Tibetan, 
cannot as regards the noun g-rah be other than orthographical or 
phonological. Other cases where no question of function arises are: 
hmog-hce-rgyah, 52 = gmog-hce-rgyah, 55 
gmog-hce-hsa, 55 

rgya (and hrgyah)-hni-ke, 53, &c. = rgyah-gni-ke, 199 
hdim(dim)-htshis (chis), 88, &c. = gdim-chis, 94 
hldag-khri-khyag, 52 = gldag-hce-rgyah, 52 
hldag-nag, 129, &c. = gldag-nag, 136 
hldag-bnag, 112, &c. — hldag-gnag (and nag), 129, &c. 
hri-sta-mehi, 311, 312 — g-ri(g-rihi)-sta-mehi, 312, 313, 
hrihi-sti“hyor-re, 300 — g-ri-sti-hyor-re 299 
hpha-hhur-hnur, 60 = gphah-tsa, 60 
hsid-hrihi, 62 = sid-g-ri, 34. 

In the last two instances, where lipha/gphah — ‘father’, and 
hri/g-ri = ‘ mountain ’, the impossibility of a difference of function 
is specially clear. The single occurrence of g'phah might, in its 
context, suggest that at the beginning of a line of verse, or of a 
sentence, the g- has a preference: and in one or two other cases 
(hldag/gldag, 136, hmog/gmog, 55) some such explanation might 
apply. But it is impossible to carry it through; and, since depen¬ 
dence upon the sounds of the preceding word is likewise excluded, 
it appears that in these cases the scribes treated the choice of A- 
or ^ as a matter of indifference. Since this must have been a con¬ 
sequence of the actual pronunciation, it seems to follow that the 
was some guttural sound which might sometimes be heard as a g. 
The use of M, A6, in transliteration of Chinese to represent the 
Chinese initial and suggests that the sound was a nasalization; 

and this may be confirmed by the fact that in one Tibetan manu¬ 
script from the same region ligi is written for gi after a nasal and 
there only. Furthermore, the sole trace in the Hsi-fan and other 
border languages of the ancient A- is in the form of a nasal 
Prefixed to consonants.^ The fact that in the Nam manuscript the 
A occurs before initial nasals as much as before other initials need 
not conflict vdth this interpretation. 

{d) Ji- does not occur before the Prefix A, a fact, however, of not 
much significance in view of the rarity of the latter. 

^ See Maspero, Bulletin de VEcole Franqaise d'Extreme’Orient, xx. 2, pp. 
32-3, and further instances, partly accordant, in JBAS. 1926, pp. 518-19, 
1927, p. 296. 

^ Sees^<,pra,p. 76; cf.N'jeh =Hbri{-chu)sindNjong ^Hjah (pp. 2 n.2, 72). 
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(e) h- does not occur, or at least hardly ever, if ever, occurs,^ 
before certain very common words, viz. dze, probably a preposition 
or particle meaning ‘on', ‘at’, &c., ge, a particle, the sentence¬ 
ending particles hi, na, m, and the sentence-ending, or correlative, 
particle ni ; and this consistent non-occurrence is a clear indication 
of purpose in the use of the h-. 

(/) The h- has in some cases been inserted or crossed out after 
being in the first instance omitted or written.- 
2. Alternation of tenuis and aspirate : 

Ic-hh 

hkah-hrdza, 296, v. hkhah-hrdza, 296. 

hkab-hdro, 106, v. hkhahb-hdro, 106. 

hko-rno, 53, &c., v. hkho-hrno, 189, 267 (rno). 

hkog(gsom°), 23, v. hkhog(gsom°), 21, 

kran(hldan°), 124, &c., v. hkhran(hldan°), 127. 

kru-hrgyan, 388, v. hkhru-rgyan, 187. 

hkru-hyog, 289, 324, v. khru-hyog, 321, 322 (hkhruhu). 

c-ch 

ca(hcah)-yan, 235, &c., v. hchah-yan, 242. 
can-sme, 262, v. chan-rdzum, 263. 
ci(hdag°), 259, 261, v. chi(hdag^), 260, 261. 
hce-hmu, 200 v. hche-hmu, 204. 
gceg(hso-hnah°), 234 v. gcheg(hso-hnah°). 111. 
t-th 

ta(stor°), 145, v, tha(stor°), 149. 
htan-hrdzo, 218, v. than(hthan)-rdzo, 130, 132, 220. 
htar-phyan, 374, v. thar(hthar)-phyan, 348, 69 (pyan). 
tor(htor)-hbron, 216, &:c., v. thor-hbron, 220. 

-(g-ri°), 34, V. hthor(hrihi°), 62. 

htor{gse-hlad°), 240, v. thor(rne-lad°), 235. 
htye(sta-hldyan°), 8, v. hthye(stall-hldyan^), 20. 
p-ph 

hpan(hrihi‘'), 290, v. hphan(hrihf), 302. 
hpu-hkam, 83, v. phu-hkam, 130. 
pu-glo, 116, 135 (hlo), V. hphu-hklo, 40. 
hpu-hbos(hpos), 140, 266, v. hphu-hbos, 167. 
hpuhi(rgyeb°), 282, v. hphuhi{rgyeb°), 190. 
hpeg{swah°), 360, v. hphyegs(swa°), 176. 
hpom, 347, v. hphom, 147. ; 

^ The only exceptions are hge, 5, 8, 332. 2 supra, p. 113, n. 3. 
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por(htsah°), 291, v. phor(htsa°), 295. 
hpor(hnu-gIan°), 175, v. phor(nu-glan°), 359. 
pyan(thar°), 69, v. phyan(hthar°), 348, 374 (htar). 
pyar-ma-swan, 341, v. hphyar-ma-hswan, 341. 
pyi-hse, 88, v. phjd-hse, 89, 98. 

-ske, 143, V, phyi-ske, 79, 

hpyid, 339, 344, v. hphyid, 340. 

pyer(ldari°), 65, v. phyer(hldan°), 254. 

prom/hprom, 65, 128, &c., v. phrom, hphrom, 171, 172, 

ts4sh 

tsa/htsa, (hthafi-le°), 131, 220, v. tshah(hthan-le''), 219. 
tsur(hnah'^), 391, v. htshur{hnah-hdih°), 391. 
htsog-hldan, 95, v. tshog-hldan, 95. 

-hram, 35, &c., v. htshog-hram, 90. 

htsors(hldag-nag°), 134, v. litshors(hldag-nag'^), 130. 

-(hbron°), 219, v, tskor(hbron°), 220, 

3. Alternation of tenuis and media: 
k-g 

kehu(hkehu)-prom, 176, 361, &c., v. gehu-prom, 362. 

hko-hton, 212, v. hgo-gton, 210. 

hkor-kla, 205, v. hgor-kla, 143. 

hkyud{rdzo°), 220, v. hgyud(hrdzo°), 16, 

hkri(hsi), 81, v. hgri(hsi°), 38. 

hkroms, 387, v. hgroms, 64. 

hklo(hpbu°), 40, v. glo(pu°), 116, 

Apparently no occurrence. 
t-d 

htah(hkhoh°), 328, v. hdah(hkho°), 329. 
htor(gstor°), 143, v. hdor(stor°), 118, 142, &c. 
htre(rgyed°), 248, v. hdre(rgyed°), 87, &c. 
hltan(rgyed-ma°), 93, v. hldan(rgyed-ma‘^), 90, &c. 
p-b 

hpaii-hko-htar, 371, v. hban-hko-htar, 373, 386, 390. 
hpu/hpuhu(htor''), 29, 64, &c., v. hbu(htor'^), 33. 
hpos(hpu'^), 141, V. hbos(liphu°, hpu°, hpuhu''), 41, 266, 
293, &c. 

hpro(kruhu°), 321, v. hbro(hkruhu^, hkru°), 221, &c. 
ts-dz 

htsah(hdzo°, htso°), 30, 62, 73, v. hdza(hdzo°), 262. 
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htsehi/litseh (hdzo'^), 364, v. hdzehi(hdzo°), 338, 339, 
htso-htsehi, 342, v. hdzo-hdzehi, 288. 

--htsah, 62, 73, 115, v. hdzo-htsah, 29, 

4. Alternation of aspirate and media : 
kh-g 

? khrom, 388, v. hgrom, 136, 223 (2). 
ph-b 

htor-hphu-hgru-dze, 62, v. htor-hbu-hgru-dze, 33. 
tsli-dz 

No instance. 


5. Alternations between the two groups 

c ch 3 

ts tsh dz 

(to be expected in all old Tibetan writings) is seen in— 
c-ts : hcog-hram, 87 = htsog-hram, 35, &c, 
chdsh: hsi-hgri-hchim, 38 = hsi-hkri-htshim, 81; chis (gdim°), 
94 = tshis (dim°), 95, 88 (htshis) 
j-dz: hho-hdzam, 264 ~ hhoho-hjam 273. 

joh(moh°), 78, 118 (hjoh), &c. — hdzoh(moh°), 64, &c. 
rje-hbro-re, 138 = rdze-hbro-re, 138. 
hjo(hkehu-prom°) = hdzoho(hkohu-prom°), 361-2, 

6, Alternation of j, dz, and 2 : 
gdzu-hbyi, 305, &c. = gzu-hbyi, 307, 
hju(hrah-hche°), 115 = hzu(ran-hche°), 117. 


7. In a number of cases an r-Prefix seems to be capriciously 
present or absent (excluding cases where the r may be functional); 
hgam(hthan°), 131, 221 = hrgam(hthan°), 133. 
hgyeb-hkru-hbro, 221 = hrgyeb-hkru-hbro, 321, 323. 
hbo-kyer, 144 = rbo(kyer°), 136. 
hbo-bon 238, &c. 
hpo-rbom 317 


= hbom-rbo 111, &c. 


hsan-hlad, 225, &c. — hrsan-hlad, 226, &c. 
hdzon-hyo-hsid, 356 = hrdzon-hyo-hsi, 194. 

The clear cases are, however, relatively few and sporadic. The 
?-prefix may be in general either a fixed one or functional. 

8. Alternations involving w : 
dwan(hkehu-hkah'^), 364 = rwafi(kehu-hkah°), 178. 
hbu-rbye-hce-rgyan, 50 = hbu-rwye-hce-rgyan, 15. 
hwah-hrsan-hlamhi, 224, 228 = hgwah®, 229. 
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9. IVIiscellaneous alternations: 

hstsah-hyer, 250 = hscah-hyer(g-yer), 166, 296. 
hnag(hldag^), 112, &c. = nag(hldag°), 129, &c. = gnag 

(hldag^), 129. 

na-hgon, 358 ~ gnah-gon(hgon), 179, 367. 
hrgyo-hseg-gsegra, 330 = i’byo-gseg-gse[g]r[a], 330. 
hrtah-swah-hpeg, 360 = hrtah-swa-hphyegs, 176. 

10. Final consonants: The only at once recognizable case is that 
of presence and absence of Ji after vowels. It may be said that 
practically every word ending in a occurs in equal or greater 
frequency with -ah. The fact that this addition of h does not take 
place after any vowel but a (the exceptions, hdih, 43, hsoh, 75, 
hkhoh, 328, htseh, 364, gdeh, 395, being all questionable) suggests 
that the practice has some relation to the Tibetan, likewise merely 
orthographical, use of the h in words hke mdah, &c., to preclude 
the reading mad, &;c.; but see infra, under 12. The irregularity in 
the use of this expedient extends to the Tibetan itself in old 
writings, where it creates difficulties. In both languages the h is 
sometimes retained (or used) before a suffix or final consonant, 
resulting in Tibetan forms such as hdahs, and Nam forms such as 
brahr, JinaJid. Apart from the question of a functional -r there 
seems to be a scriptural confusion of -h and -r, visually quite easv, 
in 11. 17, 163, 302. 

A few writings, g-yaha, 266, hphahJia, 275, are provisionally 
mysterious : but see infra. 

11. Non-functional vowel variation seems to be in the text very 
rare, except in one case, namely, the frequent variation between— 

i, u, e, o 

and 

ihi, uhu, ehe, oho 

Of this alternation full particulars have been given in the JEAS. 
1939, pp. 201 sqq., where it is shown that the longer forms are 
monosyllabic and that they represent a feature of pronunciation 
which in the Koko-nor region has been observed in modern times. 
It might be regarded as corresponding to one or other of the 
‘tones’ of Chinese or Indo-Chinese languages; but it certainly is 
not employed as a means of discriminating homon 3 Tns. 

In regard to this pronunciation and writing two somewhat 
curious observations present themselves— 

In the first place, the pronunciation indicated has a singular 
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resemblance to the Indian pandits’ pronunciation of the final 
-ah, -ill, -uh, &c., in Sanskiit. 

Secondly, there does not seem to be any reason why the a-vowel 
should have been exempt: that is not the ease with the modern 
Koko-nor pronunciation of Tibetan, as is proved by some of 
Prejevalsky’s instances, e.g. saa[zyuu) = Tib. sa{-gzi), ‘earth’, 
sha-a, ‘meat’, — Tib. sa, rta-a, ‘horse’ = Tib. rta. The question 
therefore arises whether aU the Nam words in -ah should not rather 
be transliterated with -aha ; and an affirmative answer is suggested 
by the above-noted g-yaha and hphahha, which may be explained 
simply as VTitings of Ji in place of h. 

This reasoning would not apply to Tibetan words with -ah 
because in the parallel Tibetan -ih, -iih, -eh, -oh there is no indica¬ 
tion of a reduplicated i, u, e, o, except in the by oho and soho of 
two Amdo manuscripts. 

Apparent variation between -e and -ehi and -e and -ehu in: 
hrah-we-rtah, 114, 191 hrah-wehi-rta, 139, 380 (hwehi- 
hrtah). 

rwer-hmo-hchah-byih, 97 rwehi-re-hmo-cha-byi, 98. 
hke-hkah, 152, 158 =: hkehu-hkah, 364. 
hke-prom, 176, 360, &c. = hkehu-prom, 177, 178, 360, &e. 
hbe-hbah, 235 = hbehi-hbah, 110, 234. 

and likewise some possible cases of -%i/-o can be considered only 
after etymological investigation [infra, pp. 367-9). 


It is evident that these numerous variations, which have been 
cited as patently orthographical and not significant, must add 
considerably to our embarrassment in confronting a language 
entirely unknown and moreover monosyllabic. A syllable ca, for 
instance, might present itself in variants such as cah, hca, hcah, 
cha, chah, hchah, ja, jah, hjah, tsa, tsah, htsa, htsah; and the possi¬ 
bilities must further be multiplied by the number of meanings 
which the syllable may have had in the language, no doubt rich, 
like all Tibeto-Burman dialects, in homophones. Much must be 
set down to the account of the scribes, persons used, no doubt, to 
writing Tibetan and in that language somewhat indifferent to 
certain distinctions, such as presence or absence of Prefix h and 
final h, tenuis and aspirate (frequently alternating in their verbs), 
the use of certain other Prefixes, final s after g and b, final d (the 
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drag) after w, r, Z, and so forth. Hence we are not surprised to find 
that in certain contemporary Tibetan manuscripts (pp. 130 sqq.) 
from the same region parallel inconsistencies in comparable 
number can be observed. 

There are, however, some qualifications which deserve mention. 
In the first place, the inconsistencies and laxities are, despite their 
number, not sufficient to preclude our speaking of a normal 
spelling, or orthography. This is evident from the circumstance 
that the reviser of the text has made frequent corrections of the 
spelling, papng attention to even such matters as initial and final 
h (supra, p. 113 n. 3): he, therefore, considered that in the particular 
passage such and such a form was the right one, unless indeed he 
was merely equating the copy with an original. Secondly, some 
words of enormous frequency, ge, re, dze, one or other of them 
occurring in nearly every line, never perhaps receive either the 
Prefixed h (as noted supra, pp. 120) or the suffixed A or any other 
modification. The words are ge, a particle; re, the verb ^to be’, 
unemphatic; dze, a preposition, of Chinese origin; possibly some 
other words, e.g. na, when meaning ’m\ These two circumstances 
prove that the initial or final h was not inserted without a 
purpose, upon a mere caprice: a like conclusion follows from the 
cases where g~ and A- alternate without difference of function. 
The A- was not nothing; and, since it was not functional, it must 
have been phonetic; that being so, its irregularity can be explained 
by a proximate oral source of the text (supra, p. 117 n.), when the 
first scribe wiU have sometimes heard and sometimes failed to 
hear the acoustic equivalent of the sign, which indeed may not 
have been always enunciated in actual speech. This inference is 
reinforced by the vocalic variation, i, u, e, oliM, iiJiii, ehe, olio, 
which shows a similar inconstancy and which is known to have 
been oral. The initial A, perhaps a guttural nasalization, had a 
nasal value in the oldest known Tibetan, e.g. in Be-rlca-hdra ~ 
Bargandara} and Ga-hjag = Kaiijak, and only wfith this value 
(e.g. in Kanjur — Bkah-hgyur, rdztim-chid = rdzu-hphrul) is it 
now sounded in central and north-eastern Tibet: cf. pp. 76, 119 
supra. 


^ See ZDMG. xcii, pp. 609-10. 



III. THE TEXT 


In advance of any substantial knowledge of the language some¬ 
thing may be affirmed concerning the text, both on internal and 
on external grounds. 

In the first place, the punctuation, as described above and shown 
to be not casual, indicates sections of the text larger than a 
sentence. These occur as follows : 

1, Line 62 beginning with ^ [| : | ; this, occurring after a short 
line and a blank of a line’s wddth, may be paralleled from 
Tibetan wnitings, where it is often only a scribe’s beginning 
upon the recto of a new foHo. It may indicate only a resump¬ 
tion of work after a break: the previous sentence ends quite 
normally with 11. 

2, line 80, j : |: the two dots seem to be a reviser’s insertion, and 
this circumstance somewffiat emphasizes the break. 

3, lines 110, 116, |||; perhaps casual, — |[, but in any case not 
very emphatic. 

4, lines 164, 172, 186, 365, 377, |||: as in line 116. 

5, line 215, || ||. 

6, line 222, | ; j. 

7, line 249, || ^ ||: evidently a major division. 

8, line 253, || I ||: end of an epilogue or prelude ? 

9, line 325, || ||. 

10, lines 344, 352, 358, || ||. 

11, line 385, | I |. 

All these punctuation marks are familiar in Tibetan manuscripts. 

The punctuation wdth ||, less emphatic, reveals the important 
fact that a large part of the text is in verse. This may be exempli¬ 
fied by a passage occupying 11. 89-93 : 

gdim I phyi j hse j ge | [90] | htshog | hram | hhad || 

I I hldah I ge | htsog | hram | hsah [| 
rta I htsog | hram | [91] ge | htah | rw^^e | htah |[ 
rta I sko | prom | re | hrtah | hldah | hkrah || 
htsog I rpu I se | chan | [92] pyi | hse [ hthoh [j 
hkor I htah | hkhen | yah | shah j gyah | gyah | 
hjah I htah | hkhen | yah | [93] swa | tseg | tseg || 

Here the double line evidently divides verses of seven syllables 
each, and even its absence in the last line but one is perhaps due 
to the fact that the second gyan is an underline insertion. 
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A metre of seven syllables is common in Chinese vTitings, and 
the Egyal-roh poem discussed above is in the same. The Hsi-hsia 
has it both in a sacred text, the translation of the Suvarna- 
prabhdsa sidra (see the edition by Wang Jinqru in his Shishiah 
Studies, iii, e.g. pp. 110,112,152), and also elsewhere (see Xevsky, 
op. cit., p. xviii). In old Tibetan we find it used in the Buddhist 
Vimalaprabhd-pariprccJid {Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, 
i, p. 190), as well as in crude verses concluding a letter {Two 
Medieval Documents from Tun-huang, by F. W. Thomas and Sten 
Konow, pp. 124, 128). As regards later Tibetan, we may refer to 
Francke, Ladakhi Songs, i, pp. 35 (xiii), 62 (xxvi) and Frilhlings- 
und Wintermythus der Kesarsage, i, p. 1, ii, pp. 17, 28, &c., and the 
Tibetan Chronicle {Rgyal-rabs-gsahbahi~me-loh) in Antiquities of 
Indian Tibet, ii, pp. 22, 29. In the So-sor-thar-pa {Prdtimoksa- 
sutra) edited by Satiscandra Yidyabhusana (Calcutta, 1915) 
many such verses can be conveniently examined; perhaps even 
more accessible is Laufer's edition of the Tibetan Citra-laksana 
(Leipzig, 1913), where the text is in the same metre. In the present 
instance (as also in Tibetan) the metre evidentl}" has a caesura 
after the fourth syllablethe fact that in the first three verses the 
fourth syllable is the same {ge), and similarly in the last two, is a 
sufficient proof of this; but it is also shown by another outstanding 
feature of the text, namely the parallelism of expression seen 
throughout the passage and culminating in the last two lines and 
the reduplicated words (no doubt verbs) vlth which they end. 

A verse of seven syllables with a caesura after the fourth would 
be a catalectic form of a verse of eight syllables, derived from one 
of four syllables, such as is common in Chinese. Hence it would 
not be surprizing to meet with verses of eight syllables, and also 
verses of eleven or twelve, as common in Tibetan: and such seem 
in fact to occur; examples: 

8 syllables: 

htah: | hsud | hdon | rgyag | dze | htor | hdo | hchuh | 

hta I sud I mehi | dze | hrtah | hjam | ge | hmehi || 185-6. 

11 syllables: 

hbo I hroh | hrog | re | hlah | hkyan | hras | re | hses | gsi , 
hdzuhi |. 

rgyeb | hchi | hro | re | gdag | yan | la | por | hses | hsi | 
hdzuhi 11 344-5. 

' There are a few intentional exceptions, e.g. in 11. 65, 67, where the 
fifth syllable is the tsa of p. 188 infra. 
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hbom I rbo ] phan j dze | hldan [ hkran | hnar j re | hbom | rbo | 
hldah j|. 

hmah [ hldan j hyah [ dze [ rgyed [ hldag | hnag | ge j hldah | 
krah [ hrwehi || 111-13. 

12 syllables: 

hdzam | libron | hron | re ] hpan | hko j htar | dze | hide | ge j 
htah 1 hldon j |. 

hkrug I kyah | hldom | re | hrhe | hho | hdzar | dze | hldehe [ 
ge I htah | hldon j] 371-2. 

It will be seen that metrically these verses are composed of 4+4, 
4+4+3, and 4+4+4 syllables respectively. The verse of 9 
syllables, likewise common in Tibetan, is seen in: 

g-yog I hsah I ma | hpul | dze | hmar j hbab | ge | hrloho 11 
hbu I Twye | hce | rgyah | dze | hldyo | htor | ge | hnus |j 15-16. 
hsehe | hldu | hru | re | dze ] hphag | hbah | ge | hyor | 
hcha I hgrah | nu | nar j dze [ hkhab | hgro | ge | hkahi || 238-9. 

In these, and in its other occurrences (e.g. 347-9), its caesura is 
evidently after the 5th syllable, which is perhaps noticeable, 
because the Tibetan verse of 9 syllables usually has its break after 
the 4th. 

These metrical facts are of great importance, not only as shed¬ 
ding light upon the character of the text, but also for the under¬ 
standing of the language. They determine the metrical values of 
syllables and make more definite the discrimination of the limits 
of the phrases, generally found to consist of two s}dlables, whose 
recurrence, as well as the recurrence of whole verses or halves of 
verses, is a prominent feature of the text; and they point the 
antitheses between pairs or groups of words or expressions, thus 
furnishing a clue to the meanings. Moreover, the gravitation of 
certain words to the caesura position is an invaluable guide to 
structure and syntax. 

Naturally the recurrent words and phrases are themselves 
suggestive of the subject-matter. The frequency of the word rta, 
in that form or as rtaJi, hrta, hrtah, which prompted the original 
conjecture {JRAS. 1926, p. 505 n.) of a treatise on horses, is still a 
likely indication of a connexion with horses; for not only in normal 
Tibetan, but also in the dialects of the north-east, the word rta 
has that meaning and not prima facie any other. But this 
matter, and more especially when we consider other exi)ressions, 
such as hso-hna, litsog-lirayn, hldan-hkhrah, recurrent in various 
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spellings, can be discussed profitably only under the head of 
etymology. 

There are two breaks in the text which may be immediately 
instructive. The first of them occurs in line 180, where we find 
included a sentence of actual Tibetan: 

de-nas-rabs-bgyis-gsan-hldi-hlab 
of which the meaning seems to be: 

‘therefrom, or thereafter, race (races, descent, generations) 
was (were) made: this is said (as) secret'. 

In this stage-direction, so to speak, a Tibetan editor, who for the 
word ‘this' is betrayed into using the Nam form hldi in place of 
the correct hdi, indicates that the text had been communicated 
orally and that a part of it was in some way esoteric. The second 
is the very marked break noted as occurring in line 249. In 
accordance with usage we should be prepared to find at the end of 
a section a colophon; it may therefore be that the last word hlcon 
{ni),^ which occurs only in that place, may be simply the Chinese 
word chiian, ‘fasciculus', ‘chapter’, which in the form hvon has 
been found so used {JEAS. 1927, p. 293 ; 1929, p. 61) in colophons 
of Chinese manuscripts, in Tibetan script, from Chinese Turkestan. 
Admixture of Chinese terms was to be anticipated in manuscripts 
written in Tun-huang. What then was the topic finished at line 
249? 

Among external indications we must cite first the fact that the 
manuscript was written, no doubt in Sa-cu, where it was preserved, 
upon the verso of a Chinese Euddhist text. This took place, 
probably, during the period of Tibetan predominance in Sa-cu, 
which period may be stated roughly as circa a.d. 730-850. It must 
have been monastic work, since only in a refigious establishment 
would the Chinese manuscript have been available for use, and 
only in such a milieu would there have been the requisite literary 
interest; we know, moreover, that in the monasteries there was an 
extensive business of copjdng.^ It is presumable therefore that the 
text had in some way a religious interest. That interest was 
certainly not Buddhist; for it would be impossible to find in any 
language a Buddhist text of like extent showing no discernible 
traces of Buddhist or Indian terminology—in fact the presence of 
Buddhist expressions in writings, from Sa-cu and elsewhere in 

^ The ni is a Particle (see infra, p. 177). 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 80. 

K 
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Central Asia, representing unknown languages, has been the chief 
key to the understanding of those languages; in the present text 
an oft-repeated perusal has not brought to light a single item of 
Buddhism. 

From the same library we have in Tibetan script a few non- 
Tibetan writings, namely: 

(a) a small number of Chinese Buddhist texts and one or two 
documents in the same language; 

(b) some parts of a medical work in a language which has been 
recognized as that of a district of the western part of Tibet, 
usually associated with the Himalayan district Gu-ge, but 
perhaps embracing the whole Kailasa region. 

In normal Tibetan there are: 

(1) masses of manuscripts containing Buddhist texts or works 
connected with Buddhism; 

(2) a Tibetan Chronicle ; 

(3) a few pieces relating to medicine or divination; 

(4) a few pieces relating to business of government or monas¬ 
teries ; 

(5) miscellaneous notices, letters, legal agreements, model 
letter-forms, and signatures. 

But there are also some pieces marked in various degrees by 
linguistic features and style distinguishing them from everything 
hitherto familiar as Tibetan; they are connected with eastern and 
north-eastern Tibet, and their language and sentiment show no 
trace of Buddhism. They are popular literature, and two of them 
are folk-lore. 

In these two, one of which is only a short fragment, there are 
references to the language of a Nam or Nam-pa kingdom, and in 
one of them the Nam people are called Nam-Tig, Two of the 
stories are introduced by, or contain, statements concerning their 
leading persons, to the effect that their names in the Nam-kingdom 
language are such and such, in Tibetan such and such. Since the 
narratives are in Tibetan, it is evident that the stories are derived 
from Nam originals, oral or otherwise; thus the stories are in 
substance literature of the Nam-Tig people, and the names given 
in Nam-pa form are evidence in regard to a Nam language. This 
evidence can most conveniently be considered here. 

In the story of a man, or quasi-man—the story being a fable— 
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who with some of his family was devoured by a demon, the man’s 
name is given as: 

In the language of the Nam-pa kingdom : 

Lton4ehi Mye4cru 

(with variants te for tehi, me for 7nye and ku, kro and 
bkru (?) for kru ); 

In the language of Tibet: 

Glofi-myig-lon, Bya‘Glon~gt-lgo(mgo)~dan-rje, 
and the meaning (most names from Tibet and Central Asia had 
meanings) is ‘Blind Eye-bhnd’, ‘Blind Birds’ Head and Chief’. 
The word for ‘ blind ’ is found in Tibetan in the forms mdons, IdoUy 
Ion, all going back, no doubt, to Idon] and gloh, for gldofi, has 
merely an additional, or a different, Prefix. The form of the 
expression ‘Blind, E^^'e-blind’ is characteristic of north-eastern 
Tibet, whence we have numerous parallels, such as yid-myUyul, 
‘country, man-country’, yul-Rgya-yul, ‘country, China-country’; 
and another will meet us below. Accordingly it appears that we 
have three Nam words, two of them, namely Itoii and kru (or kro), 
meaning ‘blind’, and the third meaning ‘ej^e’: the suffix te in 
Itonde has a variant form tehi. Lton is evidently related to the 
Tibetan Idon ; 7nye or me Tibetan myig, mig, is the most common 
form of the word for ‘eye ’ in the Tibeto-Burman languages of the 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier and of China and Indo-China (Hsi-hsia 
7nei : cf. Laufer, T'oung-pao, vol. xviii (1916), p. 50). Kru or kro is 
perhaps only a dialectical form corresponding to the Tibetan glon, 
since loss of final nasals is one of the linguistic features of the 
region. 

In the same story a daughter of Ltoh-te Mye-kru has her name, 
originally Tsen-gi-Rbag-zin, changed into: 

In the language of the Nam-pa kingdom : Bya-rma-byahi 
R7na4i, Byeku-rma-byehu-gi TJiindshun (of which two forms 
only the second recurs); 

In the language of Tibet: KJiab-yo-byahi-Hdab’bkra, 

The change of name takes place on the occasion of the girl s 
escape from a fiend, which she efiects by clinging to a bird. The 
bird is certainly a peacock, in which form the girl appears later 
in the story; in the version contained in the shorter manuscript 
she escapes by actually changing into a peacock and also reappears 
in that form. The expression Bya-rma-byahi means ‘ bird, peacock- 
bird’; it is parallel to the yul-myi-yul, &c., noted above, and the 
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suffixal hi corresponds to the hi of tehi. The alternative form 
byehxi^rma-hyehu-gi is the same expression, modified only by 
substitution of the so-called 'Diminutive' form in -ehu, for -a, and 
the Genitive-Adjective suffix gi for the equivalent hi. It can be 
shown that such diminutives and the actual form hyehu were 
favoured in north-eastern Tibet. Thin is probably equivalent to 
Tibetan mthih, which in the form th in is found in a text from north¬ 
eastern Tibet, and which appears in several bird-names, rnthih-gay 
'a bird of deep blue colour’, rnthih-ril, 'a wild duck’, mihih-hril, 
'a certain bird’: note also mthih-khra, 'a kind of silk-scarf with 
white spots on a blue ground’, containing the w^ord Jchra, which 
also occurs in the name. It is possible that tshiin means 'feather’, 
since one of the Hsi-fan languages has tson in that sense but not 
much weight can be attached to this, since in a modern dialect 
we should expect a more degenerate form: perhaps Tibetan tshon, 
‘colour’, may call for consideration. It does not seem possible to 
say anything concerning rma-U, In the Tibetan name hdab-bkra 
means ‘mottled wing’, and khab-yo-bya in the context where 
it occurs ought to mean 'household -managing (yo)-bird’. 

Thus the interpretation of this name fads to yield any sufficiently 
precise information in regard to the meanings of individual words. 

In the same story figures the 'mountain-ridge donkey’ (n- 
khahi-boh-bti), to whose neck the Nam-Tig people attach a ‘yak- 
heart’ bell and whom they set to guard sheep. His name is: 

In the iS'am-pa language : cho'pyi-cog-zu ; 

In the language of Tibet: spah-hgi-boh-bu-stag-ciih. 

The Tibetan name means 'Ass of the meadow, "Little Tiger”’. 
Here we have very good reason for understanding cog-zii as 
meaning 'Ass of the meadow’; for in the divergent version of the 
story contained in the smaller manuscript the same, or another, 
ass is named hi-tsog-zu, a name evidently of the form previously 
described and meaning 'Ass, meadow-ass ’. It follows that cho-pyi 
means 'Little Tiger’. Cho might be related to the khoh of the 
Thdchu dialect, Gyami khu, Gyarung koxig, Chinese hu (Hodgson, 
JASB. xxii (1853), p. 144) and to the cho of certain IVIiao-tseu 
dialects, recorded by the Vicomte d’Ollone (op. cit., p. 64) as 
meaning ‘tiger’ and 'panther’; and there are various forms in 
Tibeto-Burman dialects^ (see Hunter, The Non-Ary an Languages 

' ^rOllono, p. 70 (No. 38): in Hsi-haia rtsi, rtaih, rtsih are given (Nevsky, 
No. 132) as meaning ‘colour’. 

^ But some of these seem to point to an original initial kl-. 
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of India and High Asia, p. 160). In one of the two Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts occurs a word cha, denoting some kind of forest animal, 
and this might mean the tiger, since the verb hchah has the sense 
of ‘maur, ‘mangle ', and cho might be related to it as smo to rma, 
zo to za, Ito to Ita. For the moment there is little advantage in such 
conjectures, but it will appear infra (p. 252) that both the word 
for ‘ass^ and the expression ‘little tiger* are represented in the 
text. 

With the story of ‘Blind, Eye-blind’ the two manuscripts 
connect an account of the family of a person named; 

In the language of the Nam-pa kingdom; Yab-hal-ldehi 
(elsewhere lde)4hol-phro7n; 

In the language of the Tibetan kingdom : Yab-sten-rgan-gyi- 
her-ba, 

and the one text states that he was in the country Skyi-mthih, 
while the other discusses the manner of his burial. The Tibetan 
means ‘Having care (ner-ha) of his exalted [sten) old {rgan) 
father ’; from which we can see that the person was not an 
ordinary human being, but was connected with one of the upper 
{sten) worlds of the Bon cosmology: in fact, he himself goes at 
death ‘to heaven’ (dgiih-du). The Nam word nal, if connected 
with Tibetan hal, ‘fatigue’, could very well mean ‘old’; and the 
suffix Ide or Idehi is similar to the te or tehi already familiar to us. 
From the circumstances as detailed in the story we can see that 
the matter taken in charge w'as the burial of a father; hence we 
cannot be mistaken in assigning to thol the meaning ‘bury *, which 
meaning is not recorded in Tibetan dictionaries, but recurs several 
times in old Tibetan documents from Central Asia,^ possibly 
borrowed from people of the Koko-nor region, since the Tibetans 
themselves did not normally bury.“ Accordingly phrom will have 
the sense of her, ‘take charge of’, ‘attend to’ (infra, p. 137). 

Of the other names mentioned in these stories we are not fur¬ 
nished with translations. But it may not be superfluous to point 
out that in type they correspond generally to those discussed 
above. Omitting the seven Gyim (Gyim-po, ‘Gyim-man’),^ 
brothers we have: 

(a) Wife of Ltoh-te Mye-kru : Bzagste Nar~hbyam. 

^ Tibf'tan Literary Texts and Documents, li, pp. 389: 83, 390: 84 (btol), 
389: 82 {gtJiol). 

^ See, however, infra, p. 148. 

® On Gyim as a tribe-name see supra, pp. 33, n. 5, 57. 
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(6) Daughters of the same : 

Version A: Tsen-hgi-Rba[g]-ga, Tsen-hgi-Rbag-zin, Tsen- 
hgi-Rba[g\ga. 

A’ersion B ■}Rbeg-ga-rbeg-si (= Tseh-hgi-Rbag-zin) only men- 
tioned in the fragment. 

(c) Wives of Yab-hal-de-thol-phrom : 

Ldehu^zahi-Jibrin-te SmaU’Skyol 
Skeg-zahi-hbrin-te Yar~mo~btsun 
in which the te is once omitted. 

Here we usually find the proper personal name preceded by a 
surname, which in two cases is a clan-name ‘Ldehu-woman- 
middle-[sister] ' Skeg-woman-middle-[sister]in two, Bzagste and 
Tsen-hgi, is obscure, and in Rbeg-ga-rbeg has the form already 
exemplified in Glon-inyig-lon {Lton4e-2Iye~kru), Zu-tsog-zu, yul- 
myi-yul, &c. To this last group belongs also, in one of the two 
versions, the name of 

(d) The fiend: Go~ya-go-phu (in the other version he is Dgu- 
Icogs), ‘the Go, the Ya-Go, the elder' (ilphti here, as usual, 
means 'elder': ya may be 'sheep (ewe)\ cf. pp. 94, 343). 

The persons in these stories are, as has been mentioned, not 
ordinary human beings. This applies in a high degree to the girl 
Rbeg-ga-rbeg-si, or Tsen-hgi-Rba[g]-zin, who is transmuted into 
a peacock and Hies away from G-yer-mo-than to the Skyi-mthin 
countr}^, where she becomes the wife of Gyim-poNag-cig ['Number 
one'], the junior, but wise, son of Yab-iiai-de Thol-phrom. Her 
character as a peacock suggests a bird-nature in the original status 
of herself and her family, and discloses a possibility that her 
father, ‘Blind Eye-blind', ‘Blind Birds' Head and Chief, may 
have commenced his existence in fable as an owl. This possibility 
is confirmed by the name of the fiend in the form Go-ya-go, since 
go may well be = Tibetan go-bo (Mo-so hio ?), ‘vulture'; but she 
may have been a sheep, since the fiend's first object in approach¬ 
ing the flock of sheep will have been, of course, the lambs. In any 
case the alternative version, in which the fiend is ‘ the black fiend 
Dgu-lcogs from the fiend country Dgu-sul in Khar-tsan', two 
places belonging to the ^a-cu region,- shows that the original fable 
had assumed a less definite significance. 

^ Evidently with dialectical difference. 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents^ ii, pp. 366-8 28, 32, 34-5, 
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An aetiological character in the story emerges when we con¬ 
sider that it is to the Skyi country that Tseh-hgi-E<ba[g]-zin 
escapes, and in that country she becomes the peacock bride of 
Yab-hal-lde-Thol-phrom’s son, Gyim-po Nag-cig. The story 
begins (in the larger manuscript): 

Yul-myi-juil-Skyi-mthih-na | n? | Skyi-[}uil-sten-yul-Thah- 
brga-]rgyal Bod-kyi-skad-du-na 
‘In a country, man-country, Skyi-mthih: Skyi [country, high- 
country, Thah-hundred].^ In the language of Tibet. . . / 
The scribe, obsessed by the idea of the Skyi country, was going on 
to say ‘ In the language of Skyi ’; but he recollected immediately, 
crossed out the words ‘country, high-country, Thah-hundred’ 
and proceeded ‘In the language of Tibet’, accidentally leaving 
in the (second) ‘Skyi’. Connexion of the Skyi country with the 
peacock is evident when we remember that Skyi is the country 
of the upper Hoang-ho, the Rma-chu, ‘Peacock-river’, and that 
Rma, ‘Peacock’, is a surname of persons from that region,^ and 
that the river in its great upper course winds round the towering 
Amne Ma-chin range of mountains, i.e. the Ane Rma-chen, ‘Aunt 
(or Grandmother, Grandfather, Ancestress, Ancestor) Great- 
Peacock ’ range. In another story belonging to the larger manu¬ 
script one of the characters journeys to the ‘country, man- 
country, Skyi-mthih, a far country’, where he meets with ‘man, 
peacock-son {myi-rma-bu), Ldam-sad’; and in a different manu¬ 
script we have a long account of a certain 2Iyi-rma~bU‘Mchin- 
rgyal, ‘Man, peacock-son, Mchih-king’. It is therefore certain that 
the peacock was the legendary ancestor, or rather ancestress, of 
the Skyi people and its chiefs; and the story of Father Nal-lde- 
Thol-phrom and his Gyim-po sons is the racial legend of the Skyi 
folk. Should we resist the temptation to identify this Gyim with 
Jen (Wylie, pp. 433—1; De Groot, ii, pp. 195-6, Dsim), the great- 
grandson of the legendary first king of the Ch'iang ? See supra, 
pp. 40, 57. 

We should not fail to observe that in the story three different 
areas are envisaged. The first is the narrator’s own point of view, 

^ ‘Plain-hundred’, if hrga is = hrgya, ‘hundred’: many parallels show 
that it must be a number; but it might be ga, ‘ten’, which is likely to have 
been the regional word = Horpa sga, Muli ka^te, Pa-U-Rong ka-den, Hsi- 
hsia dgah, dghahy and which probably occurs as ga in the longer manuscript; 
on the word Than in the name see supra, p. 30, n. 3. 

^ As explained in JR AS, 1927, p. 40, and Tibetan Literary Texts and 
Documents, i, p. 279, n. 6 . Cf. supra, p. 1, n. 2. 
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where, no doubt, since he does not suggest any other location, is 
the home of Ltoh-te Mye-kru and his family. The second is the 
place of the girl’s first hiding (and perhaps, therefore, not remote 
from her otvti original country), namely, the G-yer-mo-thah, which 
we have already (pp. 33-^) found reason to identify with the ‘Great 
and Little Turquoise (TiO ^^alleys', west of the Koko-nor. The 
third is the country of Yab-nal-de-ThoLphrom, the Skyi country, 
which the girl reaches in her flight after traversing nine passes and 
crossing nine fords. Thus we have three regions : the narrator’s, 
i.e. the Xam, region; a proximate region, the G-yer-mo-thaii; and 
a remoter region, Skyi, which had its own language or dialect. 
The legend of the Skyi country, at any rate as retailed in the Nam 
country, recognized an ancestry from the first of these. 

Have we now sufficient grounds for identifying with the Nam 
language that speech which is represented by our manuscript ? 
The most obvious formal correspondence is in connexion with the 
suffix which appears in the forms te and tehi (Lton-te and tehi, 
hbrin-te), ste (Bzagste), Me and Mehi {^lal-Me and Mehi), and which 
obviously is identical with the Tibetan Gerund suffix te, ste, de. 
In Tibetan, howei^er, the suffix is not found emploj^ed as it is in 
these names, i.e. as a mere appendage to an attribute; and it 
certainly could not be followed, as here, by a Genitive or Adjective 
suffix hi —that this is the value of the hi is proved by the alter¬ 
native use of hgi in Tseh-hgi Rba-ga, &c. Alternation of -e and -eM 
without apparent difference of sense has been exemplified above 
(p. 124) in forms of the manuscript language, and it seems possible 
that we should find in the hi the Adjectival suffix i which Dr. 
Laufer attributed {T'oiing-'pao, xxii (1916), p. 106) to the Hsi-hsia 
language ; and such a suffix might have also other uses. But in any 
case the language of the manuscript has many examples of a 
suffix te or Jite attached to words which are unmistakable verbs 
{hdre, htre, Jiphom) and adjectives {htar, hram, hnam), on which 
matter see infra (pp. 188-90); the form ste also occurs. 

It must be confessed that a te, de, ste. Me as a Gerund, though 
not in the above use, may, since it existed in two independent 
dialects, Tibetan and Nam, have been general in old Tibeto- 
Burman, and so may have extended to the language of the manu¬ 
script, even if not identifiable with Nam. This difficulty does 
not apply to the auxiliary verb phrom in thol-phrom, which in 
Tibetan might have been thoLbyed or thoUmdzad, the two verbs 
hyed, ‘do’, and mdzad, ‘make’, ‘do’, being from old times so 
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emploj^ed with verbs, either to form Causatives or as mere 
stylistic equivalents of the simple verbs. In the Tibetan documents 
another verb kkhums (Preterite khums, and bkum ; Future bgums) 
is frequently used in the expression gner-hkhums, ^to carry out a 
task’, gner being a verb with the meaning 'employ^ or ‘have in 
charge’. This verb hkhiims, which is not found in the Tibetan 
dictionaries, is perhaps identical in root mth hgum, ‘die’, bkum, 

‘ kill ’, and may have meant ‘ execute ’ in both senses; but a more 
likely connexion is with Jikhums, skum, ‘contract’ (limbs, &c.), 
whence the dictionary of S. C. Das gives ‘to practise’, ‘to impress 
on the mind’ (‘concentrate’), and thos-jpa-hkhum, ‘comprehend 
what has been heard’. Phrom will then be a verb of the same 
character, possibly connected ynth. phrom, khrom, ‘a mart’, often 
used by the Tibetans in Central Asia. The w^ord, as prom, hprom, 
hproms, bpram, phrom, hphrom, is of frequent occurrence in the 
language of the manuscript, and is nowhere else recorded and 
this fact may perhaps be considered decisive of the whole matter 

" Also the text has an auxiliary verb hkom, gkom, e.g, in yob-hkom, 1. 166, 
‘having accomplished a shaking which is clearly identical with the Tibetan 
kkhums; concerning and hkom see infra, pp. 199-200. 

^ Is it an accident that has combined the three syllables Nam~ldon-prom 
in the name of a place where in the year a.d. 702 the Tibetan government 
held their winter assembly of Mdo-smad (Tibetan MS. Chronicle) ? The 
name might mean ‘Ldoh-prom in Nam’, or ‘Nam-ldoh mart’ (with prom 
— phrom, ‘mart’). But in any case the Nam coxmtry is probably indicated, 
and prom, even if = phrom, points to the north, since it is only in Central 
Asia that this form of khrom, ‘mart’, is known. 

It seems highly probable that the collocation Nam-ldoh is not, in fact, 
casual, and that the blindness (Idoh) of Mye-ki-u owes its origin to a never- 
absent feature of Central-Asian folk-lore, namely, popular etymology. For 
the Ldoh are famous in Tibetan literature as one of the six early tribes 
descended from the monkey patriarch of the Tibetan race, and also as 
having supplied generations of ministers to the Tibetan state (see S. C. 
Das’s Dictionary, s.v.). The Ldoii Sum-pa, i.e. the Ldoh of the Sum-pa 
division, have already (p. 18, n. 2) come to our knowledge; and in connexion 
with them the Tibetan history there cited makes mention also of the Ldoh 
Mi-hag, as another of the four tribes of ‘inner dwarfs’. It looks as if the 
peoples of the Women’s Kingdom and of the Mi-hag country were regarded 
as subdivisions of a Ldori race. If that is so, we must include also the Nam 
people; for the same manuscript which speaks of the Ldoh Sum-pa refers in 
the same connexion to the Nam-pa Ldoh, the ‘Ldoh of the Nam-pa division ’, 
and these seem to be also the Nam-chen Ldoh of the history (p. 65). Accord¬ 
ingly it appears that to the early Tibetans the Ch iang tribes in general 
were Ldoh. This being so, it is probable that the ‘blindness’ of the Nam 
patriarch Mye-kru, and perhaps his owl character and his whole story, 
embody merely a popular attempt to account for the racial or ethnic name 
Ldoh, Gtoh, 
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But it seems also that the actual name Mye-kru, in the form 
Alehi-klu, and the word klu, with the meaning ‘ bhnd occur in the 
manuscript. 

Mehi-klxi-hcha, certainly denoting some kind of living creatures, 
occurs in: 

hldyah-hpu-hbri-re-mehi-klu-hcha-ge-stor-htah-htoni || 1.150, 
which must mean (approximately): 

'the Mehi-klu-hcha, male and female ( ?), were scattered (or 
fled)'; 

and the same verse, with Jicah for Jicha and yah-stor-hdor’hyon for 
ge-stor-htah-htoni recurs in 1. 161. In 1. 218 we have: 

hldyafi-hpu-hbri-re-hmehi-klu-hcah-dze-htor-hkho-ge- 

hkhohi, 

and the phrase Mdyan . . . hcah is found again in 1. 343. It is 
possible that hcah or hcha is a pluralizing suffix which occurs in 
other connexions: but more probably it means 'harmful creatures 
see supra, pp. 132-3, cha, hcah, hchah, &c., and infra, p. 253. Mehi, 
according to what has been set out above, is a good equivalent for 
mye, me, ‘eye’; along with klu it is found in 11. 24-5: 
hgru-hsram-htam’ge-hses-beg-stah 
klu-hrto-htsa-ge-hses-hbeg-mehi 
klu-rto-htsah-ge-hrah-hyos-hlam. 

Hses-hheg occurs elsewhere and seems to be a divinit}', and hrah- 
hyos likewise recurs, meaning probably 'place moved*, while 
hlara is certainly = Tibetan lam, 'road', 'path’. The paralleHsm 
of stah, mehi, and hlam, along with the other antitheses, proves 
that the meaning of the second and third lines is: 

‘They being blind [rocks], Hses-beg was their eye: 

They being blind [rocks], the place (itself) moving was then- 
path.’ 

These coincidences inevitably suggest the possibility of a 
connexion between our Xam text (since we can now confidently 
refer to it as such) and the two Tibetan manuscripts, a connexion 
extending to the subject-matter; and this idea is encouraged by a 
rather striking parallehsm. 

The Tibetan interpolation at 1. 180 of the Nam manuscript 
means, as we have seen, 

'therefrom, or thereafter, race (races, descent, generations) 
was (were) made: this is said (as) secret 
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In the longer Tibetan manuscript the first part ends: 

‘Now in kinds, nine (= all) kinds (rigs, ‘races ’), it is to be: in 
divisions, nine divisions, is to be division'; 

and then, after some verses particularizing the changes, we have a 
colophon: 

‘Chapter telling of the beginning (cJio). The rest is to be 
spoken. Here a small extract is written.' 

Thus both texts profess an oral source, and at a certain point both 
announce an oral continuation and state as its subject a matter of 
race or divided races (rabs, rigs). 

The next, and longest, section in the Tibetan manuscript narrates 
the tragic story of the separation (dbye) of the horse and kiang 
(the wild ass) and the conflict with the yak, whose hostility is still 
a notorious theme. The horse is generally, of course, rta, the usual 
word not only in normal Tibetan but also in the frontier dialects 
of the east and north-east. The yak is g-yag (byag) or Jibroh, the 
yak-bull, whose malice is proverbial; in the text we are concerned 
with ‘Father Hbron-g-yag Skar-ba' (his individual name). The 
Nam text likewise is evidently concerned with the horse (rta, rtah, 
hrta, librtah) and the yak (hbroh), whose designations are of 
constant recurrence; and it would be easy to show that the main 
topic is the strife between the two and the quelling of the yak. 
Since this proof depends upon the interpretation of Nam words, it 
would be premature to dwell here upon the matter; it may sufiice 
to cite two lines (185-6) of the text which are fairly clear: 
htah I hsud | hdon | rgyag | dze | htor | hdo | hchun | 
hta I sud I mehi | dze | hrtah | hjam | ge | hmehi || 

The meaning must be (roughly): 

‘ In comparison with (dze) that fierce-purposed [yak] the horse 
is in bigness small: 

‘ In comparison with that fierce-eyed [yak] the horse has a 
mild eye’ 

(the little fierce eye of the yak-bull being a familiar matter).^ 

Another expression, of like frequency, in the Nam text is rgyed 
or rgyed-ma. If we disregard the initial r, or regard it as a Causa¬ 
tive Prefix, we are at once conducted to the Tibetan verb hgye, ‘ be 

^ On the blackness, fierceness, and ‘fiery eyes’ of the yak see Hue and 
Gabet, ii, p. 120, and cf. Rockhill, Diary, pp. 193, 199, Tafel, i, p. 337, and 
Prejeval^ky, ii, pp. 187-8, 194. 
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divided', ‘to issue, proceed, spread, or branch froiii’,^ and to its 
causative form hgyed, 'scatter, disperse, set going', with Preterite 
hgyes, Future hkye. In connexion with Tibetan forms beginning 
with gy, gr, gl there is always reason to anticipate alternatives 
with by, hr or dr, bl, of which alternation w e have here, in fact, an 
instance: for the more common form in Tibetan is hbye, 'open, 
separate, resolve into’, with Causative Jibyed (Preterite phye, 
phyed, phyes, Future dbye), 'open, disunite, set at variance, 
divide’, rigs-kyi-sgo-nas-dbye-na, 'if classified according to the 
different species {rigs)\ This form hbyed is, in fact, the one used 
(dbye, Future or Prospective) in the Tibetan manuscript to denote 
the 'separation ’ of species. In the Nam we should, on the analogy 
of its glo, 'mind’ (ordinar}^ Tibetan bio, but in Central-Asian docu¬ 
ments glo), expect the g form. Incontestably therefore we recog¬ 
nize in the Nam word rgyed the meaning 'divide ’, 'separate ’; and 
in regard to rgyed-ma we scarcely need to cite the Tibetan hgyed- 
ma, which the authors of S. C. Das’s Tibetan Dictionary have some¬ 
where found denoting 'a goddess, one that brings on division, 
dissension, or disunion’. 

We are now in a position to resume consideration of the 'colo¬ 
phon’ occurring, as suggested supra (p. 129) in 11. 248-9 of the 
text. The last sentence there reads: 

hldi-rgyed-hrar-rgyed-htre-hte-ge-gse-hso-hkoni (= hkon-ni). 

Here A— Tibetan lidi, ‘this’; hrar is Locative of hrah ^ 
Tibetan ra, ' place ’, ' enclosure ’; Mre, w^hich elsewhere in connexion 
with rgyed is Mre, is a form of the Tibetan verb fidren, 'draw', 
'bring on’, 'invite’ (blo-hdren, 'draw on the mind’, 'persuade’, 
'induce’). The form Mre with this meaning occurs in our texts 
from eastern and north-eastern Tibet; and the ordinary Tibetan 
Mre, ‘demon, or evil spirit’, is perhaps the same wmrd in the 
sense of a 'drawer’; Jite is the Participial-Adjectival suffix with 
which we are already familiar. Gse (also hse), since it occurs with 
the suffix htah, is probably a verb; and since we have 
gse-htah-hdam, 248, 
hse-htah-hdam, 326, 

'gse-ta was bound or condemned’, 

^ S. C. Das’s Dictionary: de-dag-las-gyes-so, ‘they have proceeded from 
those (their ancestors)’. So also in the Rgyal-rahs (ed. Francke, Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet, ii, p. 21, 1. 2) bzi-po-de-las-7ni-riqs-phal-cher-gyes-so\ 'from 
those four the races of men in general branched ont’. 
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and gse-lad (and Mad), 240, 242, 244, 

‘requital of gse\ 

it means ‘injuring’, ‘harming’, ‘injury’, ‘harm’, and corresponds 
to Tibetan gtse/Mshe, ‘cause mischief or danger to, damage, 
injure, persecute’. For hlcon the meaning ‘chapter’ has been 
conjectured. The meaning of the passage therefore is : 

‘In this Place of Division injury [by] those inducing Division, 
50-Chapter.’ 

What is hso ? The two other occurrences of the word throw no 
light upon its meaning. It is clearly not = Tibetan so, ‘ dice ’, so, 
‘blast, blight, mildew’, so{~gam), ‘tax, toll’, so(-re), ‘defect, flaw, 
notch, gap’, gso/bso, ‘pour’, zo, ‘curds’, zo, a certain weight, zo, 
‘spot, speck ’, 6505, ‘ victuals 5o, ‘ attachment ’, ‘desire ’, 5o ‘ tooth ’, 
50,650, ‘watchman’, ‘guard’, ‘spy’,5o-^a/505-Z:a,‘summer’,50/^50/ 
bso, ‘feed’, ‘nourish’, ‘cure’; and we have so far no reason for 
thinking of 650, ‘ pour ’, ‘ vomit ‘ copulate Remembering that in 
the Tibetan manuscript the opening chapter is 
cho-smos-pahi-lehu 
‘chapter teUing of the beginning’, 
we might be tempted to equate 50 with cho in the sense of ‘ begin¬ 
ning ’; but, since the Xam text contains the word ckos in that 
sense, that way seems provisionally to be closed, and we must 
leave the problem unresolved. Nothing supports the idea that so 
might be a number. 

In the Tibetan manuscript the (fragmentary) beginning is con¬ 
cerned with the period preceding the Age of Separation, division, 
dissension. It was a Golden Age, with blessedness concentrated 
on the top, and evil or curse shut outside. The change came with 
the action of the stars and planets, which commenced to ‘eat 
uphilP (or with difficulty, against the grain) and drink anxiously’. 
If the Nam text was on similar lines, we might perhaps in its 
opening part, despite its fragmentary condition, find some traces 
of a world cataclysm. From 11. 24—5 we have aheady taken note 
of the verse which says: 

‘They being blind, the place (itself) moving was their path.’ 
The phrase hrah-hyos, ‘place moved’, recurs as hrah-g-yos and 

^ G-yen-du, possibly a technical expression, because we are told that in 
October the yaks, having previously ‘fed their way up the mountain’, ‘of 
their own accord commence feeding downwards’ {Travels of a Pioneer of 
Commerce, by T. T. Cooper, p. 394). 
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g-rah-hyos in L 26, while in 1. 27 we find g-rah-g-yOy and in 1. 28 
g-yo-hpud-Jito. In g-yo we have evidently to do with the Tibetan 
verb g~yo, Preterite g-yos, 'move’, 'waver’, of which yo~ba, 
'crooked’, 'perverted’, 'deceitful’, may be a prefixless form: and 
other variations may be traced. But that in north-eastern Tibet 
the phrase was used 'with reference to earthquake or cataclysm^ 
is certain from another Tibetan manuscript, which tells of a girl 
queen of the My ah country, who was keeping down the local fiend, 
so that r 

'When in the high-country was quaking (g~yos), in the Myah 

high-country of Black Woods there was no quaking (g-yos).' 
That a cataclysm is the subject of the opening part of the Nam 
text may shed light upon the verse (11. 9, 19) 

sta-re-hmo-ge-sta-hri-hldyah 
if that means something like 

'Where were the clouds (or heavens, limog or hmo), there the 
mountains rose (or flew or ?) \ 

which may suggest an original Tibeto-Burman source for the 
early Sanskrit legend that the mountains (Himalaya) at first had 
wings. It is a singular coincidence that the earth-movement was 
due to the swelling-up, as we shall see, of the above-mentioned 
(p. 138) divinity, Hses-hbeg, in name resembling the serpent 
^esa of Indian mythology, who 'by moving his coils lays the 
mountains in ruins’.- The end of the cataclysm is stated in the 
verse 

hsah-yob-hkom-re-hrah-hrah-htsuhu |j, 166, 
which patently means 

'The earth, having done quaking, returned to its own place.’ 

The character of the Nam text now begins, it may be hoped, to 
be discernible behind its machine-gun rapid-fire of strange mono¬ 
syllables. It is the literature, folk-lore, and sacred legend of the 
Nam-Tig people. Like the narration in Tibetan language, to 
which it had a general, but apparently no close, correspondence, 
it began with a description of a primitive age of blessedness and 
harmony in the fields of heaven; and then, after describing the 
cosmic disaster which terminated that period, expounded the 

On frequency of earthquakes in borderlands of east Tibet see Tafel ii 
pp^. 195, 197; Johnston, p. 132; Gill, p. 218; Fergusson, p. 206. 

“ See the Sanskrit Harsa-caritay trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 132. 
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unfortunate history of the divisions and strifes of species. If it 
was similar to the Tibetan texts which we have, it may have 
continued into human origins and have given the eponjmious or 
aetiological legends of its own people and of others within their 
purview; in that case the legend of the Xam-Tig country would 
have been that of Mye-klu, while that of the Skyi country was, as 
we have seen, that of Yab-hal-lde-Thobprom, Two other manu¬ 
scripts from the same region use the doctrine of the Blessed Age 
and the successive periods of degeneration as a preface to dis¬ 
quisitions of a historical, and even a politico-religious, character. 
These may be aSected by some indirect influence from the side of 
Buddhism. The Nam text, too, may contain some references to 
actualities. But, if it resembled the Tibetan account, which has 
one certain reference to Bon divinities, its notions will have been 
of the vaguer, more poetical and fanciful, kind, which may still be 
traced in certain Bon-po writings. 

It ought not to be thought strange that from among tribes which 
the Chinese, even in T'ang times, could describe as the lowest 
savages, we should have literature of this nature. Narratives of a 
primitive Period of Bliss, or commencing with the gods or heaven 
and progressing into actual history or legend, are, in fact, the most 
widespread of all forms of early literature. After the most familiar 
examples, the Book of Genesis and the works of Hesiod, we ma}' 
refer to the Sanskrit Pur anas, which reflect some very ancient 
models. In the Tibeto-Burman sphere and among neighbouring 
peoples such narratives seem to have been a common type. For 
the Mo-so we may refer to the facsimile text printed, with trans¬ 
lation, in Prince Henri d’Orleans’ From Tonkin to India (pp. 448 
sqq.) and to M. Jacques BacoFs w'ork {Les Mo-so), pp. 18-20; for 
Lo-lo stories to M. Paul Vial (Les Lolos), pp. 6-12, H. Cordier in 
T^oung-]pas, 1907, pp. 666-7, and M. A. Lietard’s Au Ynn-nan, Les 
Lo-lo-p'o, pp. 140-2. Concerning the ‘independent Miao-tze’ the 
Vicomte d'OUone writes (trans., In Forbidden China, pp. 156-7): 

‘One of the most curious customs of these people is that of profiting 
by all solemn occasions ... to relate the traditions referring to the 
earliest ages of the world, the Creation, the Deluge and so forth. It 
is an interminable story, to which the crowTl listens without fatigue; 
they will interrupt it in order to eat or sleep, and once more it is 
resumed, often to last for several days. . . . Their recitals vary from 
village to village. The most singular point about these traditions is 
the almost perfect identity, in spite of certain items of purely 
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local colour, of their account of the Deluge with that of the 
Bible.’ 

As regards Burma, we have there ‘the Lahu Narrative of 
Creation’ {Journal of the Burma Research Society, i, p. 65) and the 
statement of the Bev. D. Gilmore (ibid, ii, p. 32) concerning the 
Karens: 

‘the prevalence among them, when they first came in contact with 
Christian missionaries, of a number of traditional legends more or 
less resembling the narratives found in the early part of the book of 
Genesis.’ 

In Tibet the BojdJ Chronicle {MeJoh), which remarks that 

‘Weil known is the lineage of the gods according to Bon-po ideas 

has preserved in its early pages some little of this, though with 
Buddhist admixture. 

Whether the Nam narrative was of the same interminable 
character^ as those of the IVIiao-tze and the Finnish Kalevala is not 
apparent. It has two distinctive features, or rather three. 

The first of these features is the prominence of the idea of 
division, or dissension, and the deploring of the resulting evils; 
also the praise of combination or friendship. This idea seems to 
have been prominent in the minds of the eastern and north-eastern 
Tibetans for in another of the Tibetan texts one of the evils of 
the bad age is that 

'father and son came to be in dissension {'p{h)uh-'phye) : elder 
brother and younger brother came to be divided (p{h)ye) 
and this fact is not indifferent to us here; for the word phuh-phye, 
which is not given in the Tibetan dictionaries, obviously means 
‘heap, mass, aggregate (phuh) divided {phye) ’, the second member 
being the verb which we have found used of the division of species 
and harmony; and this assures us that the Nam expression 
puh-te-gsar-har (204) 
really does mean 

‘from being united (phun) new (Tib. gsar) strength {har)\ 
and that in 

hkrug-hrdzo-hgyud-dze (18) 

‘upon the quarrelsome hrdzo (sc. yak) race’ 

^ Prof. A. H. Francke’s translation {Antiquities of Indian Tibet, ii), p. 76. 

^ Cf. the remarks of Hue and Gabet {ii, p. 82) on ‘interminable series of 
tales and legends’ among the ‘Si-fan nomads’, 

^ ^ Likewise among the T'u-yu-hun it was illustrated by the story of 
King A-ch'ai’s sons and the arrows (Bichurin, i, p. 79). 
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and in 

hkrug-kyan-hldom-re-hrne-hno-hdzar (371-2) 

'strife being bound down, foe and friend were united’ 
hkrug really is = Tibetan hkhrug, 'commotion, quarrel, fight, 
row’. The material basis of this sentiment is likewise apposite 
for us, and we have already (p. 39) quoted a Chinese description 
of the constant and violent contentions within the Chfiang tribes. 
The long history of the struggles related in the Annals shows with 
what success the dividing Chinese diplomacy played upon this 
weakness and we see here that the tribes, however incapable of 
counteracting, were conscious of it. 

The second feature, which also will be a valuable aid in inter¬ 
pretation, is the large admixture of moral or practical reflection 
apparent in the text. Proverbial wisdom is, no doubt, current 
among all human groups; and from eastern Tibet we have a text 
containing ' Sum-pa Mother-sayings The Sum-pa sajings are not 
those of a savage, or even barbarous, folk; and from the Koko-nor 
peoples, after so many centuries of contact with, and, in a var 3 ing 
measure, absorption into, Chinese civilization, a common-sense 
tone is not surprising. In the Nam text U. 120-3 contain six 
antithetical verses concerning htsog-hram, which certainly means 
'friendly association’, and 11. 124-7 six s imil ar verses concerning 
hldan-hkrah, which is 'uprightness’. It is not convenient to 
attempt at this point a translation of these, or analogous, passages 
—^in the Tibetan manuscripts there are similarly reflective senti¬ 
ments and even, in the more systematic accounts of the world 
periods, rather sober historico-ethical reflections. As specimens 
of the earlier, more naive, wisdom we may cite the two verses in 
11. 60-1: 

hkhu-tsa-sid-dze-hpha-hnur-hnur 

gphah-tsa-glom-dze-hkhu-hnur-hnur 

'When the uncle’s family (i.e. the mother’s side) is high, the 
father groans: 

When the father’s family is extravagant (or conceited), the 
uncle (the mother’s people) groans ’, 
and the three verses in 11. 158-60: 

chos-ta-nan-re-hde-ta-rgyen-hlab-ta-hwen 11 
hnah-hchos-hre-ge-hldan-myi-seg | 
spye-chos-hre-ge-gtsari-myi-hrgan | 
si-hchos-re-ge-hpu-myi-hldin 11 

^ Cf. Johnston, p. 287. 

L 
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‘Beginnings being bad, prospering is uphill, speech vain. 

Born (begun) in spring, the stick does not break (or burn); 

Born in summer, the grain does not mature: 

Born in winter, the bird does not 
The third feature is the interest in animals, natural in folk- 
literature. The horse and the yak are the most prominent, the 
former being, of course, the mainstay of the lives of the galloping, 
fighting, marauding tribes, which still, as travellers’ narratives 
attest, give their thievish attention primarily to horses. In a wild 
state the horse is said to exist still in the Kum desert, south-east of 
Lob-nor. His recourse to man occasioned his separation from his 
brother, the wild ass {rkyah, kiang), who is seen only afar, on the 
high thaiis. The wild yak, hunted with lasso and spear,- is noted 
for his malignanc 3 \ His tame fellow, with the dzo [mdzo], the cross 
with the cow, and also other crossings, is the characteristic animal 
of Tibet. The traveller from the cosmopolitan Chinese direct 
administration area of Hsi-ning, where the camel is in use, finds 
himself, on passing the Tibetan frontier, at Tankar, in a jak- 
country; and it is possible that ethnical considerations enter into 
the folk-lore concerning this creature. The Nam-Tig people, 
though from early times they must have been familiar with the 
camel, which exists wild in the Altyn-tagh range, probably" were, 
in their agricultural occupation of the fertile uplands of the Nan- 
shan, most concerned with the ass,^ who in the story appears, as 
we see (p. 132), bell-bearing as safeguarding the sheep. Perhaps the 
ass-country and the yak-country may have had some natural 
difference of sentiment. The sheep and the goat are common to 
all the districts. The camel, which is not mentioned in the Tibetan 
(fragmentary) version, is perhaps identifiable in the Nam text. 
The tiger and the bear (dom, gre) may be discovered in both. 

W ater, the matter of almost the greatest importance in north¬ 
eastern Tibet and in Tibet generally, is in the Tibetan manuscripts 
mentioned prominently in connexion with irrigation channels 
(yan-ba = yur-ba) and the fouling {sbog) of them, principally by 

^ These two passages were presented, with etymologies, as provisional 
specimens in the article on the Nam language in JR AS. 1939 (see pp. 215- 
16), and so may, without assuming the conclusions to be reached infray 
be adduced here. In the discussion of Grammar and Etymology many 
other such pointed or proverbial sayings will come to light. 

^ So in the Tibetan manuscript. On slings or lassos in Tibet see Kockhili, 
p. 120, Diaryy p. 264; Bonvalot, ii, p. o; Filchner, Om Mayii Padme Hum, 
P- ® As regards Kan-su see d’OIlone, p. 292. 
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wild animals; we also read of clean descents {stegs) to fords. And 
this helps in the interpretation of some phrases in the Nam text. 
The recurrent Tibetan expression is 
yah-ba-rab-tU‘Sbog (and shogs) 

Hhe runnels were utterly fouled (or flooded)’, 
sbog{s) being in normal Tibetan the Imperative of shag, ^ pollute ’; 
here it is a Preterite, and the root has the o-form. Shag is properly, 
no doubt, a Transitive or Causative form of hbag, which is to ' defile 
oneself’, ‘ be polluted In the Nam text we have (1.256) the verse 
rgam-hgah“hkan-hyah-hrag-ma-hbog 11 
in which hrag may correspond to Tibetan rags, 'dam, mole, dyke’. 
Rgain may well be Tibetan sgam, 'deep ’, unless it should be skam, 
‘dry’; this cannot be decided by other passages, because rgam, 
like so many other words, is a homonym. If hkaii — Tibetan gah, 
‘full’, which in itself is not improbable and which suits 
htor-snin-hkah-ge, 168 
‘great-heart-full 

we get the rendering (cf. 1. 283, hrag . . . hbog) 

‘though the deep places were full, the dykes were not fouled’, 

'Hot ’ and 'cold ’ are naturally prominent in the thoughts of an 
Amdo people. In the texts there are references to 'the fire of 
action’, 'the fire of speech’, ‘the fire of going’, and perhaps some 
other metaphorical 'fires’; and ‘cold’ seems to occur with the 
sense of'dispirited’, ‘unenterprising’, 'apprehensive' (seep. 301); 
‘hot become cold’ may refer to defeat or death, and it is said that 
'Invested with the great cold (sc. death), the evil are good’, 

and 

'Invested with the great cold, evil and good are friends’. 

The god or gods (tha = Tib. lha), of whom there is a mention 
(1. 241), seem to be distinct from the divine being H>^es-hbeg, who 
presided over the world-cataclysm, being the wings, eyes, and 
path of the flying mountains, &c., who again may belong to a 
stratum different from that of the ' Hnain-people ’, the upper sky 
(gjiam) folk of the old Bon mytholog}’.^ Fiends {rhe) are located 
(1. 385) in dark subterranean hollows. 

The social attitude of the text is distinctly aristocratic. The 

^ The evident suggestion {11. 332, 344) that H^es in this name — ses, 
‘wise’, may be folk-etymology. Could this divinity be connected with the 
Se-bag of Tibetan Literary Texts, &c., i, p. 296, n. 3, or with the Beg-tse, 
patron of horses, mentioned ibib. ? 
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Me, or influential people, are supposed to exercise supervision, 
and there were council, or tribal, meetings (hgni-ma). The yak, 
or 'black-back’, whose rise was connected with the ruin of the 
‘High Town’ and the ascendancy of the 'Low Town’, seems to 
represent an antagonism of the commons (the mgo-nag, 'black¬ 
heads ’ of Tibetan and Chinese) to the chiefs or ruling classes; 
at times they are termed filth {kru = Tib. kru-ra, 'low people’), 
and they are approved only when duly submissive. The hkyauy 
who are mentioned sometimes in connexion with the 'house-poor ’ 
{na-hpon) or ‘house-bondsmen’ (na-Mdom) and sometimes as 
‘runaways’, may be praedial serfs. Women seem to be snubbed, 
which is not surprising, because, though free and influential 
among the nomads, as well as among other populations of Tibet,^ 
where there have been, or are, 'women’s kingdoms’, they are 
nevertheless not highly esteemed by the men. The expression 'a 
chief who is an inferior person, subject to a woman’s words ’ (1. 84) 
may illustrate both aspects of the case. 

The interest in tombs and ‘father’s tombs’ (rman, hphah- 
rman), 11. 197-207 and elsewhere, may seem paradoxical in the 
case of a Ch'iang people, who might have been expected to follow 
one of the known Tibetan practices, such as exposure of the dead 
upon a mountain, which is usual in Amdo. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Tibetans, the Yang-t'ung and the Ch'iang of the Women’s 
Kingdom practised burial, and the Tibetans worshipped ancestors 
at the tomb : the Tang-hsiang burned their dead.^ This, however, 
may have been only in the case of chiefs and leading persons^ and 
may have resulted from contact with China or Chinese Turkestan. 
The prominence of the topic in the Nam text is an example of 
the fundamental accord of its subject-matter with that of 'the 
Tibetan manuscripts’, one of which is largely concerned with a 
dispute regarding entombment of a father. In Tibet the topic 
has maintained its interest down to modern times, as is evidenced 
by the amusing apologue recorded in Hue and Gabet’s book 
(ii, pp. 83-4). 

^ This is remarked by all travellers: see Rockhill, pp. 213, 230; Tafel, ii, 
pp. 125-6; Edgar, p. 66; Fergusson, pp. 256, 326 (Lo-lo women). The 
Vicomte d’Ollone compares (p. 236) the Go-lok women to the indomitable 
women of the Cimbri or the Teutons. 

^ Authority for these statements in Bushell, pp. 443, 527(9), 531(42), 
and Rockhill, p. 339. 

^ Cf. Rockhill, pp. 286-7, and, as regards Mongol usage. Hue and Gabet, 
i, pp. 77-80, and Prejevalsky, i, p. 82. 
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There are references to houses, in a town or village, with side- 
projecting roofs, which furnish a shelter for sheep, and in the case 
of a large one, with a ladder (perhaps the usual notched plank) 
for ascent; also to the supporting side-posts of the Tibetan tent. 
The chief economic interest was perhaps the milk-herds, with the 
sheep, goats, &c., coming next; but certainly there is reference 
to tillage and harvests. The Tibetan dog, usually an aggressive 
sentinel, is mentioned. The travelling animals, the sheep which, 
when their ^fire of going’ is exhausted, ‘bend down their heads’,^ 
the yaks, which, when their ‘stomach-fire (?) ’ gives out, ask to be 
‘hobbled’(?), or which, in the lower valleys, ‘have their heads 
released’, point to caravan journeys and help to prove that the 
hdro-nOy ‘travel-buy-[people]’, are the hdron-po, ‘travelling 
traders’, who figure in ‘the Tibetan manuscripts’ and other old 
texts, as well as in all modern narratives concerning the Hsi-fan 
countries and Tibet. We also may detect a reference to the well- 
attested practice of collecting medicinal herbs and drugs in the 
mountains. The making of yak-hair cloth for tents and ‘a coarse 
kind of wollen stuff’ for ‘summer gowns and bags’, beside w^hich 
‘the Koko-nor Tibetans manufacture nothing’ (Rockhill, p. 81), 
are not apparent in the text; but tanning of skins (for sheepskin 
gowns, &c.), wherein the same Tibetans are expert (ibid.), is 
certainly the subject of a direct reference and also of a metaphor 
likewise the leather bellows, indispensable accompaniment of the 
Tibetan yak-dung {argol) fire. 

The Ch'iang man certainly wore a top-knot {thor, also mentioned 
metaphorically), possibly resembling the ‘horn’ of the indepen¬ 
dent Lo-los, who share with the Ch'iang and the Go-lok so many 
features, including the long spears mentioned supra (pp. 22, 39). 
The Lo-los, however, claim to have entered their present territory, 
west and south of the lower T'ung river, as immigrants from the 
east. 

Does the text ever allow its attention to stray outside its own 
geographical horizon, so as to touch upon matters connected with 
the adjacent great world of China or with Chinese Turkestan ? 
Certainly we have three trisyllabic expressions which are, no 
doubt, in some degree proper names, and which denote living 
beings, since of each of them it is said that they stor-hdor-hyon, 

^ See p. 286, and cf. Cooper, Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce, pp. 238, 
241. 

2 Cf. p. 251. 
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which must mean ^were (or will be) made to scatter'. These are: 
(1) Icya-wa-ne, elsewhere kkya-ica-ne and hkya-hwa-ne (11. 162, 215, 
339); (2) hdrab-hwa-hran (11. 162, 173); (3) the above-mentioned 
mehi-klu-hcah (U. 150, 161, 218, 343). Considering that the radii- 
klu-hcah have a tabular origin, it seems prudent to reserve a 
further consideration of any of the three.^ 

But in the expression moii-rdzon (rjon) we have a reference of 
considerable importance. The phrase clearly means ’Moh-fort', 
and the reference is to the ' castles of the MonsThere can be no 
doubt that this is the sense of the phrase, which occurs in five 
places; and we have further confirmation in the expression rtsig- 
moit, once ses-Jirtsig-mon, occurring three times in 11. 379-81. 
Rtsig-moh means ‘Mon carpenter', rtsig, from rtsig, ‘build', having 
this sense not only in ordinary Tibetan, but also in Hsi-hsia^ 
(rgi, rtsi). 

From Rockhill's Land of the Lamas, p. 194, we learn that the 
Tibetans 

‘appear to be unable to build but the roughest kind of houses and 
only those where there is little woodwork. Ssu-ch'uanese carpenters 
and brick-makers do nearly all the building in eastern Tibet, and 
also fell the timber necessary for the work. I met large numbers of 
them on the road to Kanze, travelling to remote localities, to build 
temples and bridges, to make plows and pack-saddles and do other 
kinds of labor ux their respective trades.’ 

On p. 81 he states that ‘all their ironware is made by itinerant 
Chinese smiths who visit their encampmentsand in his Journal, 
p. 342, Rockhill states that Chinese carpenters ‘travel all over 
Tibet’.-' 

We do not, however, need to prove that ‘Mon people may have 
been, as early as the eighth to ninth century a.d., within the pur¬ 
view of the Koko-nor tribes. For a contemporary Tibetan text, 
recounting the different species of barley, mentions various kinds 
as Chinese and various kinds as Mon; and in particularizing the 
species of cotton it speaks of China cotton as grown in ‘China- 
plain’ {Bgya-mo-ihan) and Mon cotton as grown in ‘Mon-plain’ 

' See infra, pp. 253 sqq. 

^ We naturally think of the towers and forts mentioned supra, p. 71, n. 8. 

3 See Nevsky, No. 77. 

^ According to Dr. Tafel, ii, p. 155, carpenters and smiths in Tibet are 
Ssu-ch'uanese, never Tibetans. ... In tlie Rgyal-roh the builders and car¬ 
penters belong to a particular tribe (p. 248 n.). 

® On .n/-n see infra, p. 362. 
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(Mon-mo-than) ; and it has frequent references to buildings (rtsig), 
forts, &c., which upon the indication of the Nam text we may also 
set down to the Mons. 

This is a matter which has very wide and ancient ethnographical 
connexions. According to the authors of C. Das’s Tibetan 
Dictionaryy Mon, corresponding to Sanskrit Kirdta, is a 

‘general name for the different tribes living in the cis-Himalayan 
regions and who from remote antiquity have lived by hunting’, 

and Mon-ynl, ‘Mon-countryis ‘the sub-Himalayan regions 
extending from Kashmir to Assam But also Mon-Pa-gro, which 
should be Mon-Sjpa-gro, is 

‘the town and province of Pa-ro, the seat of government of West 
Bhutan 

and Mon-rta-dwang,^ Mon Rta-dban, is ‘a small principality on the 
eastern border of Bhutan, inhabited by a barbarous semi-Tibetan 
race engaged in trading operations between Tibet and Assam’, 
Bockhill states (JRAS, 1891, pp. 128-9, n. 3) that the Lissus, 
JVIishmis, Lepchas, &c., of Nepal and Sikkim, &c., are known to 
the Tibetans as Mon, 

This is not by any means the full range of the name. The late 
Professor A. H. Francke, in the narrative of his journey in the 
western HimMaya (Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. i) from the 
Sutlej valley to Ladak, found many ruins of villages, shrines, and 
cemeteries universally attributed to the Mons, whom he regards 
(p. 54) as the pre-Tibetan inhabitants of the country. In his 
A History of Western Tibet Chapter II is devoted to the Mons, of 
whom in every western Tibetan village are found one or more 
families; the people ‘are mostly musicians or carpenters, and are 
treated with httle respect by the rest of the population. . . . 
Zangskar, I was told by the inhabitants, was once entirely in the 
hands of the Mons. The ruins of the old castles are still called 
“Mon-castles” ’ (Mon~mkhar) (pp. 19-20). ^imildiTlyinAntiquities, 
ii, p. 100, "Mons, joiners and carpenters by profession, also of low 
caste, though not quite so low as the Bhe-da \ 

From Professor Francke’s Mons of Ladak and Dardistan the 
Mons adjacent to the Koko-nor region are separated by a thousand 
miles of geographical distance, not very seriously reduced, as 
regards difficulty of communication, by the thin line of cis- 
Himalayan Mons extending as far east as Assam; and there is 

^ The Geografia Tibeta has (p. 37) Mon-rta-lwan. 
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also, as concerns our present information, a time-interval of a 
thousand years. The latter interval is about halved by the 
Tibetan Royal Chronicle, which in its earlier portions preserves 
some items of old (Bon-po) tradition; it speaks (Francke, Anti¬ 
quities, ii, p. 66) of four kinds of primitive 'frontier dwarfs’, i.e. 
peoples outside the frontier of the author’s country; these are the 
Chinese Rgya of Gam-san ('the Gam mountains ’), the Turks {Hor) 
of the Gyim-san ('the Altai mountains ’ ?), the Mons of Ha-le, and 
the Spu-rgyal Tibetans. The corresponding four tribes of 'interior 
dwarfs which also are named, belong to Tibet; they comprise 
the Zah-zuh people, of the Kailasa region; the Gtoh-gsum-pa or 
Toh-gsum-pa, perhaps = the Sum-pa mentioned above; the Ldoh 
Me-nag (also considered above); and the Se-Ha-za. It is apparent 
that the primitive Mons are here, hke the Mons of our text, not 
a part of the interior population, but an outside people, like the 
Chinese and the Turks. 

The only people with a name resembling Mon who could have 
been within the purview of the Koko-nor tribes are those known 
to early Chinese history as the northern, or the western, Man. The 
former are mentioned in the SMh-chi (De Groot, op. cit. i, p. 2) as 
a people among whom dwelt the Jung and other tribes; and De 
Groot is of opinion that the two names are general designations of 
the northern peoples. The 'Man of the west’ and the I of the 
north are stated to have been in 110 b.c. still not entirely under 
Chinese authority.^ These western Man are elsewhere also 
associated with the 7. Chang-Ch'ien, the celebrated emissary to the 
west, enjoyed, c. 140 b.c., the favour of the Man and the I (De 
Groot, op. cit. ii, p. 11); the people of the Man and the I were 
greedy for the riches and products of China (ibid, ii, p. 26); in 
connexion with the campaign against the Ch'iang in c. 62 b.c., it 
was said that prognostics threatened the Man and I with severe 
defeats (ibid, ii, p. 210). In the eighth century b.c. there were at 
the source of the Yung river, in middle Honan, and farther west, 
Jung of the Man races (ibid, ii, p. 191, Wylie, p. 429). About 
500 B.c. the Man were completely subdued (ibid, ii, p. 192). 

The Man of the Yung river were, no doubt, too far east to be 
within the contemplation of the Ch'iang tribes. But it is, at any 
rate, transparent that the term Man was used in an ethnographical, 
and not merely a political, sense; and it seems possible that some 
of those 'further west’ may have been well known. In that case 

^ De Groot, i, p. 147. 
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we may venture the inquiry whether the Ha4e-Mon of the 
Tibetan Chronicle may have been ‘Mon of the Alashan’ and 
adjacent (Ning-hsia) region. It is likely that they may have been 
assimilated by the Chinese earher than the Ch'iang of the western 
frontier, and had acquired handicrafts, which, like the modern 
Ssu-ch"uanese carpenters, &c., they practised also among the 
barbarians of the Tibetan mountains. 

Possible relations of these Mons to the Man-peoples of southern 
China are matter for Sinologists; and the Mons of the cis-Himalaya, 
the western Himalayan countries, and Ladak are similarly out¬ 
side our present scope. We can, however, see clearly that the Mon 
country to which, at the close of the eighth century a.d., the 
victorious Tibetans transported the people of Pei-t'ing, the people 
of Ge-sar {JRAS, 1931, p. 828: Tibetan Texts and Documents, i, 
pp. 273-4), is far more likely to have been some district in the part 
of China then under their control than remote regions in the west; 
and, in fact, the Ge-sar story is specially popular in eastern Tibet,^ 
The event decidedly recalls the history (p. 24) of the Sha-t'o 
Turks transported by the Tibetans to Kan-chou after the con¬ 
quest of Pei-t'ing in a. r>. 790. But certainly there were other Man 
peoples within their immediate horizon: the south-eastern 
boundary of the Ch'iang of the Women’s Kingdom approached 
Ya-chou, being separated from that place ‘by the Lonii Man and 
the Pailang tribe ’ (Bushell, p. 531 (42)); and to the south of Ya- 
chou was the kingdom of the Nan-chao Man, including the town 
of Ning-yiian-fu in southernmost Ssu-ch'uan and Tali-fu in 
Yiin-nan; which kingdom in the first half of the eighth century 
A.D. conquered the adjoining Man tribes and, becoming conter¬ 
minous with the Tibetans, fought against and afterwards sub¬ 
mitted to them (ibid., p. 531 (41)). 

There may have been other Man tribes farther north and actually 
within the Pgyal-roh. For the ‘Kretschiu’, whose domain lies 
between the state of So-mo and Sung-p'an, are said (Tafel, ii, 
p. 248 n.) to have a dialect of the Rgyal-ron language unintelligible 
to the rest of the population and to differ in clothing and other 
matters from their neighbours, with whom they are constantly at 
strife. ‘Their country is a poor mountain region, greatly over- 
populated in proportion to its productivit 3 \ Every year the 
inhabitants resort to the surrounding districts as manual workers, 

^ See Rockhill, Diary, pp. 130, 165; Baber, op. cit., pp. 88-9; Tafel, ii, 
pp. no, 158-9, 169, 246. 
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especially as masons and carpenters.’ To their north are the 
Bo-lo-tse, by the Tibetans called ‘Kredyan’, who again differ, and 
of whom Dr, Tafel gives a description, holding that linguistically 
they appertain to the wild peoples of the Chinese border, and the 
Tibetan speech family. 

The Ya-chou region is part of the area where are seen the towers, 
described and illustrated by many travellers, which we have 
already (p. 150) connected with the phrase ‘Mon-fort’. The 
towers are by tradition associated (hke the excavated caves in the 
same regions) with the Man-tzu people, and that they are an ancient 
feature of the country cannot be doubted, since the Later Han 
Annals irdorm. us (Wyhe, pp. 241-2) that the barbarian inhabitants 
built houses of stone, the tallest being over 100 feet high. 

A linguistic interest attaches to the possibility of a Man = Mon 
influence upon the people of the Bgyal-roh. From a Tibeto- 
Burman Mon language the Rgyal-roh and other Hsi-fan dialects 
may have derived the accretion of syllabic Prefixes which differ¬ 
entiates those dialects (see su'pra, pp. 95-7), but especially 
those of the Bgyal-roh, and the source of which is mysterious. In 
apphing the term Mon to the Mishmis and other tribes situated 
north of Assam the Tibetans are not likely to be mistaken; and 
the Man of the Sino-Tibetan border in southern Ssu-ch'uan and 
northern Yiin-nan can hardly, if akin to those tribes, have failed 
to possess syllabic Prefixes in their language. One of the Rg}^al- 
roh Prefixes, namely ka, prefixed to adjectives, is so, in fact, 
employed in Abor-Miri, Dafla, and Mishmi, as well as in Ka- 
chin and other groups of Tibeto-Burman (Linguistic Survey of 
India, iii. i, pp. 589, 619). A borrowing of the Prefixes would 
evade the paradox of a special preservation of them in the Rgyal- 
roh ages after others, regarded as analogous and not more ancient, 
had been reduced in the same dialects to vestigial consonants. 

In the Nam text the ‘Mon-fort’ appears not merely by way of 
casual reference, but as a central feature. The passages 

‘Heat being great, the Moh-fort w^as lost’ (78, 139) 

‘The horse yielding place, the Moh-fort was lost’ (139) 

‘The horse hgam being made, the Moh-fort was lost’ (118) 
‘Low Town becoming high, the Moh-fort lost . . . ’ (128) 
‘Low Towm becoming high, the black-back flourished’ (135) 

give joint prominence to the successive stages of one event, 
namely, wnrld-cataclysm and city-conflagration, flight of the chief- 
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tain to a settlement in the steppes and rise of the plebs of the Low 
Town. The antithesis of 'High Town’ {mtho-mkhar) and ‘Low 
Town* {dmah-mkhar) appears in ‘the Tibetan manuscripts*, 
where we read also of building the ‘upper town (rlan-mlchar) aloft, 
aloft’, the upper mansion {rla-khyim) and courtyard (phyugs-ra), 
and the upper path zig-zag {rla-lam-sgya~sgyo), i.e. the winding 
ascent to the castle; and the situation persists in modern Tibet, 
where the monasteries, and, of course, the forts (rdzon), commonly 
occupy elevations towering over the residential town. The 
heaven paradise (gnam) was conceived on the same lines, having 
the ‘castle eminent’ (rdzah-stod) at its summit and pastoral 
districts, wdth the stars for cattle, in the vales. The fabulistic 
beings, horse, yak, &c., of the Nam text formed a similarly con¬ 
stituted state. In one of the Tibetan manuscripts the horse’s 
descent from the upper {gnam), through the lower {dgun), heaven, 
the horse-yak tragedy, and the entry of the horse into the service 
of man are the chief theme. In both cases a secondary purpose of 
the tales, as parables, is partly exphcit. 

We may be interested to inquire how the Nam text and kindred 
Tibetan material came to be transmitted, in both cases, as we have 
seen, orally, to the Tibetan religious world in Sa-cu. It might not 
be an incredible supposition that in a place which during four 
or five centuries had been a literary centre, of whose many-sided 
activity we have now so abundant manuscript remains, there 
should have been an ‘ enlightened interest ’ in the folk-lore of the 
Nam-Tig people. But another extensive manuscript, already 
mentioned, which has a predominantly religious (Bon-po) 
character, may indicate that among the numerous shrines in 
Sa-cu there were some with Bon-po rather than Buddhist 
interests and it may be remembered that Taoist literature is 
largely represented in the mass of the Chinese manuscripts. Hence 
it may be that the sacred lore of the Nam-Tig, which is at any rate 
faintly Bon-po, had a religious value in the minds of some com¬ 
munity in Sa-cu. 

As to the communicating medium we may detect an indication 
in the Nam text itself. After the Tibetan interpolation in 1. 180 
the text continues: 

rbyo-po-nah-gsah-hseg-hlab-dze-rbyo-hpro-hro-grtehe-hta- 

stel-re-hlab-ta-gbohu-ste-ge-hthogs-re-hlab-ge-plahna. 

^ The divinity Hses-hheg {supra, pp. 138, 142) may have been a Bon, if 
not pre-Bon, conception. 
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Here the first words may mean 

‘the rhyo-mdiTi speaking of coming on the morrow (nan, or 
“within’’) secretly (gsan, or is nan-gsan simply = Tibetan 
sail-nan, “morrow morning” ?)’; 
and the next phrase, 

rbyo-hpro-hro-grtehe-hta-stehre, 
will mean 

‘consenting to (stel-re) the fixing (grtelie-hta) of a place (hro) 
for continuing (hjf)(h)ro) 

since (1) stel may be = Tib. ster ‘grant’, e.g. in nan-du-hgro-ster, 
‘consent to come inside’; (2) grtehe-kta, with verb Suffix ta, is 
perhaps connected with Hsi-hsia hrde, gdeh, ‘fix’, ‘establish’, 
‘institute’,^ and will accordingly mean ‘fixing’, ‘determining’; 
(3) hjpro — Tibetan ApAro, meaning ‘goingforward’, ‘continuing’,^ 
e.g. liphro-hlahs, ‘resumption of an unfinished work’, Jiphro-ma- 
chad-pa, ‘continuation not interrupted’. The remainder is: 

‘talk (hlab-ta) gushing (ghohu-ste = Tib. hbo-ste, cf. pp. 230- 
2, 313) being stopped (hthogs-re ~ Tib. thogs-te, cf. p. 301), 
talk plan (“course ”, “substance ” ?) (as follows ?) 

That a rbyo or rbyo-po is a person cannot be doubted; for we find 
the verse (11. 102-3) 

rbyo-snan-ge-snan-na-rgoh-ru-ge-hru, 
which must mean 

‘if the heart (or affection)^ of a rbyo is a heart, then the horn 
(= end) of an egg is a horn’, 

the ‘horns ’ of an egg (Tib. sgoh-ru) being its ‘ends ’; and an egg in 
eastern Tibet is commonly compared to a head, as we may learn 
from the riddle reported by Dr. Tafel (Meine Tibetreise, ii, p. 337): 
‘Even at birth it has a white head. What is that?’ (an egg). 
Elsewhere also (Jl. 82, 102) the rbyo receives the same compliment. 
What rbyo may mean etymologically we are not yet in a position 
to suggest, the possibilities being too numerous and complex, and 
the other occurrences of the word furnishing no definite indica¬ 
tions; but see p. 333. Substantially a ‘r6?/o-man’ may con¬ 
ceivably have been a Bon-po, a ‘Bon-man’, in which case his 
functioning in the matter would need no further explanation. 

^ Nevsky, No, 25. 

^ In 11. 245-6 it is antithetical to Mad, ‘retaliate’. 

^ On snan — snin or snan see infra, p. 367. 
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The concluding phrase, hlab-ge-planna, if it means, as suggested 
infra (pp. 241-2), ‘ as to the street (sc. the general course, in contrast 
to the previous “gushing ”) of his talk may be helpful as explaui- 
ing the apparent disconnectedness of the sections in the latter 
part of the text, selections, perhaps, giving only the sahent 
passages in the speaker’s eloquence. 

Styhstically the text is less naive than might have been 
expected. Antithesis of word and phrase and parallehsm of 
sentence, so characteristic of Tibetan folk-hterature (supra, 
pp. 51-2), are frequently evident even upon mere inspection of the 
lines of verse as printed infra ; see the passage quoted on p. 213. 
Towards the end of the manuscript occurs a series of more 
elaborate parallels, as in the two sentences: 

ses-rtsig-moh-ge-htsah-hrahi- ' hdza-hldahi-hne-ge-tsah-rgye- 

hwehi-hrtah*ge | hrdza-na 

hrtsig-moh-hkuh-na i hdzah-hldah-hkuh-na 

rtsig-moh-hsad-na hdza-ldah-hsad-na 

tsig-moh-we-ge-htsah-hpu- hdzah-hldah-hwehi-ge-htsah- 

hloho I rgye-hlo 

Intentional rhyme may be seen, e.g. in 

hstor-moh-hdzoh-re-htsa-hdzo-hkrom 
gsu-prom-hho[-]r[e]-htsah-hpu-hdrom || (11. 64-5) 

and inversion of antithetic predicates (hrgom and Jirgam) in 
hrgom-hkhru[-]r[e]-hto-na-hpehi-hrgam-re-hto (1. 169) 
Finally there are instances (see infra, pp. 269, 285, 304) of play 
upon words, e.g. on Jidro, 'go’, and hdro, 'heat’, in 
hphu-hphu-mu[-]r[e]-hdzu-hdro-hkus (1. 352) 

'his blowings [boastings] being chill, the ass desired to go 
(heat) ’, 

which pun recurs in 11. 170-1. 

So far we have been guided partly by comparison with ade¬ 
quately comprehensible texts in a known language, the Tibetan, 
and partly by etymological considerations in connexion with 
Tibetan words. In this procedure, which may perhaps seem to 
have yielded some plausible results, it is presumed that the Nam 
language was at a stage comparable to that of the earliest Tibetan 
popular speech, especially as found in texts from the east and north¬ 
east. This presumption has been to some extent justified supra 
(pp. 109-110). But it does not follow that quite normally the 
similarly spelled words in the two languages can be provisionally 
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equated. As was so emphatically stated by B. H. Hodgson in 
his pioneer researches into Tibeto-Burman ^ and other languages, 
and as appears prominently in the late Dr. Laufer’s very learned 
and ingenious study of Hsi-hsia words, there is generally a core of 
root-form and root-meaning connecting the parallel expressions 
in the several languages : but this nucleus may be so disguised by 
the play of Prefixes and Suffixes, and, according to Dr. Laufer, by 
composition of synonyms into a single monosyllable and by other 
processes, as to be discoverable only by procedures of analysis 
which, applied to languages known only in modern forms, may be 
hazardous. The Nam words are at least contemporaneous with the 
Tibetan; nevertheless a too great resemblance between a Nam 
monosyllable and a Tibetan one may be even suggestive of non¬ 
connexion, more especially since in the very extensive vocabular}^ 
of Tibetan we are always in danger of overlooking unfamiliar 
homonyms and variant spellings; and deception is all the more 
likely because equivalents for Nam words may perhaps tend to 
occur among the obscurer, because provincial or obsolete, entries 
of the lexicon.^ It is therefore advisable to make citations, where 
possible, from the vocabulary of old texts or modern languages 
belonging to the region in question. 

In some instances a suspicion, such as has been mentioned in 
JR AS. 1939, p. 212, in regard to the word rdzogs = Tibetan 
rdzogs, 'fulfilled', disappears upon reflection. The word seems to 
be a fairly complex form and accordingly open to such suspicion; 
but the r-Prefix is even more characteristic of the north-eastern 
dialects and of the Nam than of ordinary Tibetan ; and the final s 
will be showm to be independently justified in both. Nevertheless 
the occurrence in the text of Tibetan words, either imported into 
the language or due to the scribe or editor, remains a possibility; 
but not on the same scale as in modern times, when, largely owing 
to Buddhist establishments and communications, the Tibetan 
language is nearly ever^wrhere understood.^ 

The help obtainable from the Tibetan texts to which reference 
has been made consists mainl}^ in the light w^hich they throw upon 
the environment and the interests of the people from whom the 

^ Op. cit., pp. 132-6, 150-1. 

^ There may also be in Tibetan many words originally borrowed from 
Ch'iang, either orally or through old Tibetan texts originated in the local 
monasteries. 

® See fntpra. p. 87, n 1. 
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Nam composition emanated. We see that there was oral literature 
of the Puranic kind which has been mentioned, framed on the 
notion of an age of bliss and harmony of species, followed by a 
world-cataclysm leading to division and strife. There were fables 
relating probably to the origins of tribes, and in some cases con¬ 
tinuations into actual historical matters. The enmities among 
animals, of which the most prominent, that between horse and 
yak, is a main subject in the Nam text and in one of the Tibetan 
texts, may also have partly an inter-tribal or inter-regional bearing. 
The predominance of the animal world is, in another wa}", a 
hindrance, since it restricts the information which might have 
been available concerning the livelihood and manners of human 
beings ; probably also it greatly restricts the vocabulary. 

In regard also to the form of the composition, mainly verse, and 
the style and turns of expression and some particular ideas, the 
Tibetan texts are somewhat helpful. They prepare us for inter¬ 
weaving of prose and verse and for the rhetorical devices of 
parallelism and antithesis, also for great curtness of statement; 
even in the Tibetan texts there may be a gap between the under¬ 
standing of the words of a sentence and the apprehension of its 
meaning, the syntactical apparatus being inadequate. In respect 
of vocabulary the prima facie assistance of the Tibetan is meagre, 
and it is only here and there that we can pick out a more or less 
similar Tibetan word whose meaning fits a context; and, as in 
Tibetan itself, the frequenc}^ of homophones prevents any con¬ 
fident expectation that, when we next meet the word, it will have 
the same meaning. The inadequacy of other means of ascertaining 
the significations of the shifty monosyllables has been discussed 
supra ; and we seem to be dependent in the main upon context, 
acquired familiarit 3 ^, and lucky intuitions, confirmable a posteriori, 
until a wide breach in the obscuritj- of the text shall have pre¬ 
pared us for a more rapid advance. 

So far as the matter has at present proceeded it ma\" be helpful 
to risk a tentative abstract of the content of the text, as follows: 


ABSTRACT OF TEXT 
{Provisional and partly conjectural) 

I. Lines 1-247 (end of a Chapter, Mwi). 

1. : (beginningfragmentary^). The cosmic catacly sm 

and its effects. 
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Lines 1-16: Effects in the physical world, mountains up¬ 
lifted, &c.; controlled by Hses-hbeg, 11. 7-8; opposition of 
mor and Jiyan (evil and good), 11. 9-10. 

Lines 16-19: Some effects among living creatures. 

Lines 19-29: Continuation of 1-16. 

Lines 29-49 : Account of hgru-hldan-hmah; disunion among 
the horse’s friends, 11. 35-6: reflections upon evils and their 
consequences. 

Lines 49-61: Disadvantages of greatness. 

Lines 62-71: Hgru-hldah-hmah: discontent after the loss of 
the Mon-castle; rejected helpers become opponents, and 
wish to retire to their own abodes; different creatures have 
their several appropriate dwelling-places. 

Lines 71-80: Waning fortune brings feebleness, has moon¬ 
light in place of sunlight, and the fallen are replaced. The 
horse, when the hgru-ma is lost, takes to flight. 

Lines 80-100: The horse’s family not displeased to be rid of 
a superior. The horse’s friends are disaffected; disunion 
arises and works against friendship; forgetfulness of harm 
from outside encourages cleavage within. The horse’s 
friends forget the horse’s merits. 

Friendship is a thing that comes and goes. Disunion 
gradually works its way in, causing dowmfall of prosperity 
and finally of the feminine side. 

Lines 100—164: Speech of the camel in the horse’s family 
concerning the evils of disunion (101-3), the advantage of 
taking counsel (104-6), the necessity of protecting the 
horse’s feminine household, like sheep from wolves (106-11), 
the importance of uprightness and the danger of delay 
and the reasons for urgency, the ruin of the family to 
follow the already accomplished loss of the Mon-castle 
(111-19). 

Verses concerning friendship (120-4), uprightness 
(124-7). The rise of the black-back (yak) and the necessity 
of assembling friends to suppress him (127-36). The 
occasion calls for action on the part of the males; when 
those in flight join together, the aggressors flee (137-40). 
Other reflections concerning flight (140-4). What happens 
in the case of flight in battle (144-9) and of stopping flight 
(149-52). Individual initiative; enmity and friendship 
dissolved by death; triumph and victorious return home 
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(152-8). Bad beginnings lead to failure (158--60). The 
classes of creatures which will be put to flight (160-4). 

Lines 164-80: With the horse as watchman the Big Man is 
master of the land, which is protected against thieves, &c. 
Boundaries of the land ordained. The land returns after 
the earthquake to its proper position. The horse’s fugitive 
friends return. 

Possession and deprival of the faculty of speech in the 
case of some classes of creatures. 

Line 180; In Tibetan: 'Prom then [kinds and] descents [of 
species] came : this is stated as secret.’ 

Lines 181-2: Statement concerning the speaker (r6yo-po)’s 
narrative. 

Lines 182~end: Selections from an oral recitation. 

Lines 1824:: Brief accoimt of restoration of order. 

Lines 184-222; Consideration of the danger from the yak; 
the danger on the side of the females, 11, 188-90; proposed 
abandonment of the city for another home, 11. 190-7; 
concerning burial and ancestral tombs, 11. 197-211; pro¬ 
posal to depart to the hgam in the than and, uniting to¬ 
gether, to organize a chase of the yak, 11. 211-22, 

Lines 22249: Passionate appeal for an expedition of ven¬ 
geance against the yak and the hcha. 

End of Chapter. 

II. Lines 249-53: Brief statement concerning the defeat of the 
yak and general satisfaction. 

Lines 253-85: Long description of the happy circumstances 
of restored peace. 

Lines 285-301: The social order, the wise, good, &c., in 
authority, the evil fled, the nobles in authority, the 
commons subservient, 11. 285-9; the Big Man and his 
subjects on the watch-mountain. 

Lines 301-13: Classes of creatures, good and bad, on the 
mountain. 

Lines 313-25: Beflections concerning relation of classes, 
supervision, and contact with inferiors. 

Lines 32544: General reflections upon what has taken place 
and concerning rgyo (329-36). 

Lines 344-52: Proverbial sayings concerning government. 

Lines 352-7: Summary concerning happy conditions 
restored. 

M 
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Lines 358-68: Concerning profit (? A:ey^^^-prom) and friend- 
ship. 

Lines 368-97: Future prosperity and agreement of friends 
and enemies: mention of braves and their deeds (377-8), the 
dead (enemies ?) (378), the 'wise Mon carpenters’ (379-81), 
females (381-2), makers of friendship (382-3), the ‘good 
lieges’ (383-4), the fiends in their dark cavities beneath 
the mountains sunk down again (384-5). Distinction of 
highland and lowland (385-7). 

Final reflections (387-98). 

(Fragmentary termination) 

Note. The Berlin fragment, from Turfan, published by the late Professor 
A. H. Francke (Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte^ 1927, pp. 124 sqq.), 
facsimile with a for the most part acceptable transliteration, was attributed 
to an ‘ unknown language ’ and from the occxirrence of some terms explicable 
from Tibetan regarded as of medical tenour. In the JR AS. of 1928 (pp. 
633-4) it was pointed out that the language is in fact the ‘Nam’ of the 
present text: and subsequently (1939, pp. 196-8) the proof was reinforced, 
and Professor Francke’s etymologies, though favourably viewed, were 
found to be, by reason of some other expressions, inconclusive as to the 
character of the whole. Those other expressions seemed to point to an 
account of the decline of the Good Age, and it appears possible that the 
diseases identified by Francke are mentioned as operant in that decline: 
the MS. will then have contained a variant, no doubt widely diSerent, 
‘rhapsody’ on the theme of our text. This, however, though possibly 
provable, lacks present confirmation. 
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the investigation of the language it seems appropriate, since 
observations in detail may be illusory, to commence with its 
general morphological features. The script and punctuation 
enable us to ascertain both the forms of the words and the 
structure of the sentences, with which two matters we may 
accordingly begin. 

A. WORD-FORMS 

The words of the Nam language are, if we disregard one or two 
classes of apparent exceptions, all monosyllabic. They all begin 
wdth a consonant or a group of consonants. In the groups there 
are some consonants which by their alternating presence and 
absence are proved to be Prefixes analogous to those of the 
Tibetan language, the basic identity of a word with and without 
a Prefix being established by similarity of occurrence. The Prefixes 
so disclosed are h, g, d, h, r, Z, s, and perhaps m, these being also 
the regular Prefixes known in Tibetan. Examples: 

1. h-, which has been discussed supra, pp. 118-20, both in 
general and with regard to alternation with need not be further 
exemplified, since, as occurring very widely and capriciously, it 
cannot be credited with a function. 

2. g^, as alternating with li~, has been exemplified (p. 118-19) 
in gni, gdim, gldag, gnag, gpha, gmog, g~yo, g-rah, g-ri^ We may 
here add: 

gkom, 222 (swa° °re) — hkom, 175 (swa° °re) 
gcig, 356 (ste-he-hdzu-ge) = cig, 194 (ste-gdzu-ge) 
gcihi, 346 = hci/hcihi, 205, 301, 348, 350 
gcog, 69 

gcheg, 111, 234 (gceg) = hceg, 250 
gni, 80 
gnim, 12 

gtan, 186 = htan, 96 

gton, 211 (hgo°) = htoh, 212 (hko) 

gstor, 143 (°htor), 152 (°ta) — stor, 118, &c. (°hdor), 145, &c. 
(°ta) 

grtehe, 181 = hrtehu, 265 (?) 

gdah, 191 = hdah,108 

gdag, 200, 204, 206 = hdag, 259, 260, 261 

gdes, 260 
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gdod, 186 

gnah, 179, &c. (°gon, °hgon) = na, 358 (®ligon, "^hgon) 
gbohu, 181 = hbo, 263 
gblan, 265 

gtsan, 165 (hsah°) = htsan, 378 (hsah°) 
gtsu, 214 = htsu, 193, 304, htsuhu, 166, 303 = htshu, 75, 
76, 215, tshu, 206 
gtsob, 351, 352 

g-wah/hgwah, 224, 229 (°hrsan) = hwa, 228 (°hrsan) = 
hwah, 224 (°hrsan) 

"g-we, 197, &c. = hwe, 85, &c., we, 114, &c. 
g-wehi, 199, 263 — hwehi, 22, &:c., 139, &c. 
g-wehe, 201, &c. = hwehe, 348 
^g-wer, 164, 301 — hwer, 19 
gzu, 307, &c. (°hbyi) gdzu, 305, &c. (°hbyi) 
gzu, 353 ('^hdro) = hdzu, 183, 352 (°]idro) 
gzo, 165 = hdzoho, 362 

g-yah, 287 (°hthan) = byah, 285, &c. (°hthan) 
g-yaii, 31 (°ra) = byan, 66, 226 (°brab) 
g-yebi, 271, g-yebe, 166 — bgyeM, 209 (?) 
g-yer, 167 (bscab°), 330 (bsab°) = yer, 141 (bsab°) = byer, 
267 (bsab°), 297 (bscab°) 
g-yog, 15, 51, 200, 320 
g-yog, 156 = byog, 289, 324, &c. 
g-rub, 261 = brub, 108, 349 
g-ron, 71 

glab, 180 = blab, 180, &c. 

glo, 116 (pii°) = bio, 135 (pu°) 

gsan, 30, 263, &c. hsan, 81, 199, 255, &c. 

gsi, 44, 244 (ses°, bses®) = bsi, 44, 245 (ses°, bses"*) 

gsim, 268 

gse, 49 (°bclzro-bnab) == bsebe, 369 (°rdzor-bnab) 

gseg, 381 (°gser) bseg, 330 (°gsegra) 

gsog, 7, 20 == bsog, 8, 20 

gsab, 276, 333 = bsab, 165, 166, &c. 

gsan, 228 (°brab) == bsan, 226 (°brab) 

gsar, 204 = bsar, 255 

gsas, 262 = bsas, 59, 116, &c. 
gsu/gsus, 64, 99 (°slo) = bsus, 93 (°slo) 

gse, 327 (°bko-bgyan) ~ bsebi, 325 (°bko-bgyan) = bsehe, 
327 ('"bkho-bo-bgyan) 
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gsen, 349 
gso, 151, 193, 194 
gsohu, 358 = hso, 201 
^ gsom, 23, 178, 206, &c. 
gsom, 10, 117, &c. (?) 

There are also forms with gw- (hgweg)^ gy- {ligyud, i^gyeh, 
gyim, &c.), gr- (gras, hgru, gre, Jigro, &c.), gl- (gla, hglu, glehu, 
glog, &c.), in which the g is not a Prefix. 

3. d-: 

dgu, 75, 77, 225, &c. = dguhu, 236, 244 
dgu, 127 " hgu, 126 

ddyim, 95 (°pyi) == gdim, 88, &c. (°pyi, °phyi) = dim, 95 = 
hdim, 88. 

4. 6-: Por a fist of 6-forms in the Verb system see p. 194: and 
concerning the remaining three, hzir, bzer, bzod see infra, 

5. m- : miiar, 261 (myag 39 &c, may not contain m-Prefix). 

6. r-: List and discussion pp. 347-52. 

7. I- : Igyoho, 11, Ijpyoho, 22. The numerous words with Id-, 
Idy-, may not contain LPrefix: see pp. 317 sqq., 353^. 

8. s- : See pp. 354 sqq., fist and discussion. 

In the manipulation of the Prefixes and in the resultant word- 
forms there is a general resemblance to Tibetan, But a further 
examination ehcits certain differences. 

In the first place, d- and m- are so scantily represented that they 
can scarcely be said to exist in the Nam language. The former 
occurs in only three words, namely the somewhat frequent dgu, 
‘hot’, usually antithetical to mu, ‘cold’, another dgu/hgu prob¬ 
ably™ ‘9’ (Tib. dgu), and ddyim, a casual variant of dim/gdim/ 
hdim. iif- is apparent only in mhar (a single instance) and possibly 
in myag, ‘spoiled’, ‘corrupted’, the former being perhaps Locative 
oio^mhah ~ Tib. mhah, ‘power’, &c., and the latter, also Tibetan, 
having an m- which need not be a Prefix. Since dgu, ‘hot’, also is 
found in ‘the Tibetan manuscripts’ and ddyim may be a scribal 
error, the four actual words may be merely Tibetan writings. 

G frequently alternating with h-, reminds us of regular alterna¬ 
tions, e.g. gcad/hchad in the Tibetan verb-system, where irregu¬ 
larities have ensued. In Nam the fluctuations extend to cases like 
g'pha/hpha (Tib. pha), ‘father’, where there can be no question of 
functional difference, actual or original. Hence it must be that 
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gr- and Ji- were phonetically indistinguishable when Prefixed to 
initial consonants, which implies that the g- had become a mere 
nasalization. Trace of an original difference may perhaps be seen 
in hdzoho/gzo, ‘eat because a change dz>z may have taken place^^ 
as in Tibetan, after g- (and 6-), but not after A- (or ?-); but in the 
case of gdzu/gzu/Jidzu/'hi.zu/hju, ‘ass’, even this trace is lost. 
There are also outside the verb-system instances of g- alternating 
with absence of Prefix, e.g. gnag/nag, ‘black’, gnah/na^ ‘place’, 
g-rah/ra, ‘place’; but, since A- occurs with these words also, the 
case is not different from that of the alternation g-/h-. 

In these circumstances the question of a functional g- in the 
verb-system becomes difficult: it may be considered infra 
(pp. 196-7). 

B-, except in the tense-system {infra, p. 194), occurs only in the 
three words, bHr, ‘true’, ‘wise’ (?), bzer, ‘fort’ (?), bzod, ‘bear’ 
(verb), of which the first and third are ana^ elprjfieva, the second 
and third Tibetan: bzir is possibly = Hsi-hsia gzir, ‘ wise ’ (Nevsky, 
No. 281). In view of the rarity of z and z in Nam it seems likely 
that aU three are loan-words. 

i?-, 5-, are discussed infra, pp. 347 sqq. 

L-, except in the combinations Id-, Idy- (pp. 317 sqq., 324 sqq.), 
where it is probably not a Prefix, has few examples, which seem, 
however, to be genuine. E- and s- are common, and instances are 
found both where the Tibetan has an equivalent, or at least some 
Prefix, and where it has not: and this raises a question as to a 
surviving functional value of the r- and 5- in the two languages, 
where they seem to have become for the most part merely lexical. 
Cases hke rgu/l),gu, ‘steal’ (Tib. rku, Ihu), rgyen — Tib. g-yen, 
‘uphill’, smyi/myi, ‘man’ (Tib. mi, myi) do not seem expHcable 
through the verb-system, but have parallels in the Hsi-fan dialects, 
e.g. in the case of a rbya, ‘bird’ {supra, p. 94). They may be due 
to particular analogies or to an incipient feeling of classification, 
observed, for instance, by Dr. Laufer {Toung-pao, xv (1914), 
pp. 108-9) in connexion with m- and with the I- of some Tibetan 
names for parts of the body. Of the syllabic Prefixes of Hsi-fan 
{supra, pp. 95-7) there is in Nam no trace. 

The phonetical restrictions in the application of the Prefixes 
may best be shown in a table affording a comparison with Tibetan, 
Zan-zun, and Hsi-hsia (in Tibetan transcription): see Appendix to 
this chapter, pp. 206-11 sqq. 

Disregarding Prefixes, which probably were felt as distinct, even 
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when not clearly used as functional, the initial consonants and 
consonant groups in the Nam language are as follows: 

I n 

Without following consonant With following consonant 


k 

kw, ky, kr, kl 

kh 

khw, khy, khr 

g 

g^> gy> gr, gi, giy 

h 

ny (?) 

c, ch, j, n 
t 

tw, ty, tr 

th 

thw, thy, thr 

d 

dw, dy, dr 

n 


P 

P^. py. pr. pi 

ph 

phy, phr, phi 

b 

by, br, bl 

m 

my (before a, i, and e) 

ts 

tsw 

tsh 


dz 

dzw 


w 

z (3 words only) 
z (a few words) confused 
with dz (?) 
h 

y 

r rw, rl 

1 It, Id, Idy, (g)ly 

s 

s sw, sr, si, sk, sky, skh, sc, sn, 

st, sp, spy, shy, sm, smy, 
sts, ss (partly wth 5-Prefix ?) 

h(?) 

The cases with a single consonant call for little comment. It has 
been remarked (p. 114) that the rarity of z and 2 suggests that the 
sounds did not properly belong to the language. The only words 
with z are 

bzir, bzer, rzah 

of which bzir is possibly Hsi-hsia and bzer, ‘fort’ (‘mart’ ?, ‘maga¬ 
zine’ ?), is common in old Tibetan names, while rhxh may (but 
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see p. 352) be a casual variant of rsaii^ hrsan. In the Berlin manu¬ 
script we find also ze (IL 2,3), perhaps a similar variant of je, which 
occurs (1. 10) in the same connexion. Nam z occurs in 

hzah, hzu, and gzu (with variants hju, gdzu, and lidzu)y gzo, 
bzody {g)hzan (?) 

Since none of these, except gzu (2) and hzu (2), has more than a 
single occurrence, and since gzo, bzod, and bzan all exist as Tibetan 
words, it is likely a ‘priori that, if not scribal errors, all the words 
are borrowed.^ R initial occurs, except as a Prefix, only in the 
particle hi. 

The combinations of w, y, r, I with preceding tenuis (ky &c.), 
aspirate (kh, &c.), and media {gy &c.) are common to Tibetan, Nam, 
Zan-zun, and in part to old Burmese, and must be regarded as a 
feature of all early Tibeto-Bxirman speech (see supra, pp. 62-3). 
The Nam differs notably from Tibetan in presenting y after dental 
sounds, t, th, d, I {gl), being supported, as regards thy by Hsi-hsia, 
and as regards dy by Zan-zun. The combinations pw and dzw are 
peculiar to Nam pi and phi it shares with Zan-zun, the first of 
the two also with Central-Asian Tibetan {plan) and some Hsi-fan 
dialects (rare). 

In Tibetan the writing g-y serves to distinguish cases where 
the gr is a Prefix from those, written gy, where the g belongs to the 
root; and the distinction is usually confirmed by the other evi¬ 
dence. The Nam follows the same procedure in connexion with 
w and r also, writing g-w and g-r where the gf is a Prefix {infra, pp. 
336-7). The usage has not been extended, as it might have been, 
to Z and so we find glab written where g-lab would certainly have 
been correct. It is therefore possible both in Nam and in Tibetan 
that some apparent roots commencing with gl may contain an 
originally Prefixed g; and this is certainly the case with Nam 
glah, Tibetan glan, connected with the root Ian, len. Analogously 
the b in br, bl, by, and possibly even a d in dr, dy, may in some 
cases once have been a Prefix; and this again is exemplified in 
Tibetan blah, blahs. Similarly, in words commencing with sk, st, 
sp, sb, sm, sts, the $ may once have been Prefixal; and in some 
words, e.g. spo (cf. hpho), stu, sdu (cf. hdu, hthu), that is certain. 

^ The Berlin fragment has, however, zor (11. 2, 7), which again may be 
Tibetan. On hzu, gzu, see infra, pp. 251-2 sqq., and on z generally 
pp. 334^6 sqq. 

^ On w in Nam see pp. 336 sqq. 

® In Hsi-hsia (Nevsky, Nos. 239, 246) g-lih occurs (as a variant of gli, 
lih, li)i also h-lih. 
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This is a matter which could be discussed only in detail and 
need be discussed only when and where, if anywhere, it assumes 
a significance: there are some adverbial words or formatives, 
Tibetan ste, sto, Nam sta, ste, sto, in which the s cannot have been 
a Prefix.^ We have noted supra certain combinations not to be 
found in Nam, whether represented, as in Tibetan, by a compound 
alphabetic sign, or otherwise. 

The final consonants and consonant-groups are as in normal 
Tibetan, namely: 

g, n, d, n, b, m, h, r, 1, s 
gs, ns, bs, ms (with the addition of rs) 
and h sometimes (as in Tibetan manuscripts) precedes a final 
consonant. There is no occurrence of the drag, i.e. cZ in the com¬ 
binations 

nd, rd, Id. 

In principle all the vowels, viz. 

a, i, u, e, o 

occur impartially after all consonants, except that {a) after the 
labials p, pJi, b, m, and after 1c, hh, g, n, we seem always to have 
yi, never after m sometimes {mye) ye for e; (h) cu, nu, wu, lu are, 
perhaps accidentally (since chu and occur), wanting; (c) zu^ 
zo, zi, ze, also are wanting, which, in view of the rarity, and 
probable foreign origin, of the z and 2 ;, seems to have no signifi¬ 
cance : once or twice nye is written in place of ne. 

All the vowels occur as finals, in which position they very 
frequently have a prolonged or drawling pronunciation, indicated 
by writings of the type aha, iki, &c., concerning which see supra, 
pp. 123-4. Once the lengthened pronunciation occurs in the interior 
of a word, rgyohan — rgyon (1. 336); and this fact may be not 
entirely negligible, since a contemporary Tibetan manuscript from 
the same region has once byohos in place of byos while another has 
so-hio for so ; but, on the other hand, the rgyohon, for rgyon, is in 
a context which contains what is evidently the same verb in the 
forms rgyo and rgyoho. 

Apparent diphthongs are classified and discussed in the above- 
cited article (pp. 201-6), where it is shown that ehu and ohu are 
real and somewhat frequent.^ The case of ahi (rtahi, hpahi, pahi), 
uhi (hruhi hphuhi, hpuhi, hmuhi), olii {hkohi), and perhaps also 
those of ehi (frequent), require further consideration with regard 

^ See pp. 182-3, 185, 201. ^ See infra, pp. 368-9. 
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to Syntax (pp. 176-7, 190-1). There is no real example of a diph¬ 
thong in a word ending in a consonant. 

Manifestly the above-noted morphological features place the 
Nam language upon the general level of the written, i.e. the 
old, Tibetan, and separate it definitely from the Hsi-hsia and 
from the modern Tibeto-Burman dialects of the Tibeto-Chinese 
border. 

In the script there are numerous apparent disyllables, ending 
in o, Tia, ni, ra, and occurring for the most part at the end of 
sentences. The cases belong evidently to the morphology of the 
sentence, and will be considered under that head. Numerous 
instances of -r appended to forms ending in vowels or Ji, e.g. lirar/ 
hrah, rnor/rno, are likewise evidently syntactical. 


B. MORPHOLOGY OF THE SENTENCE 

That normally^ the verb is the last word in the sentence, as in 
Tibetan, is proved by the fact that most of the words with final ^ 
are found only at the end of a sentence or—what is usually equiva¬ 
lent—of a Line or of both, and some of the residue also are restricted 
to an equivalent position. A fuU list will be given in connexion 
with the verb (infra, pp. 197-8), but, in order to carry the 
conviction with us, we may here note one or two cases where we 
have also in the text a corresponding 5-less form : 

hldyan-hjo-hkromni, 389, v. hldyan-hym-hjo-cig-dze-htor-ge- 
hkroms, 387 

hrno-htohu-re-hgyan ||, 7, v. smyd-nu-hgyans, 241 
hlab-ma(me)-hni, 67, v. hlab-me-hnis ||, 70 
Idyo-stor-hthu-re, 140, v. hjim-ta-hthusni, 156 
stor-ta-hthogni, 149, v. stor-ta-hthogs ||, 145 
thor-hbron-tshor-na, 220, v. htor-hbroii-htsors, 219, hldag- 
nag-htshors, 130 

ses-hsi-brehe, 44, v. kehu-prom-hbres, 176 
hkohu-hprom, 169, v. htor-htas-hproms, 121-2. 

These 5-forms can be nothing else than 5-Preterites, such as are 
common in Tibetan. 

The words found at the ends of sentences or lines are in 
general, therefore, presumably verbs. But naturally there may 
sometimes be non-verbal predicates, e.g. Adjectives or Substan¬ 
tives, with omission, as in Latin and other languages, of the verb 
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* be ’; and, furthermore, since the text is a verse composition, there 
may be inversions due to poetic style. Thus in 

stor-moh-hdzoh, 139 

we already know that mon-hdzon means ‘Mon-fort {or castle)’, 
and stor is a rather commonly occurring verb, certainly equivalent 
to Tibetan stor ‘ stray ‘ be lost and the sense is 

‘was lost the Moh-castle’. 

It was to be expected that an auxiliary should follow the verb to 
which it belongs; and this is to be seen in 

hho-hkhob-hprom, 322 ‘face-cover-do’, hho-stor-hprom ||, 
128, ‘friends-scatter-do’, stor-rho, 141, ‘scatter-can’. 

In some of the above examples we see after the verb the syllables 
ni, na. These are Particles, the use of which will be considered 
infra. 

That the subject should come first is, in view of the shortness 
of many of the sentences, an obvious consequence; and we have 
had it exemplified in gtsan-myi-hrgan (1. 160), ‘the corn does not 
mature’, and other sentences. Since we know further that M 
means ‘high’, it appears from 

hsid-hrihi-hthor-dze, 62 

where hrihi must be = Tibetan ri ‘mountain’, that the Adjective 
may precede the Substantive : from hldi-rgyed-hrahy ‘this place of 
division’, it appears both that a Pronoun and that a qualifying 
word—^Noun of Action and so forth—may precede the substantive 
to which it belongs. But in 

wam-hsid-dze, 11 

since dze is a very common particle, we have the hsid following 
warn, and in the frequent hrah-hldi, ‘this place’ (at the beginning 
of verses in U. 225, &c.) and in the antithetical line (U. 132-3) 
hbri-hldi-hthah-re-hre-hldi-hyah 

the Pronoun evidently follows its Noun. In 11. 57-60 there is a 
succession of verses beginning 
-hce-rgye-dze 

preceded by a varying monosyllable (a Noun). Since dze is familiar, 
hce-rgye must be an attribute, and it can hardly be an 3 d,hing but 
an equivalent of Tibetan dhye-che, ‘extent-great’, ‘spacious’, 
which in a contemporary text from north-eastern Tibet we find 
with a rather similar reiteration apphed to certain mountain 
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regions. Here we see a composite attribute, ‘great (i^ce)-extent’ 
constructed on the lines of the Sanskrit BaJiu-vrihis and following 
its Substantive. We may accordingly state that Pronouns and 
Adjectives may, as in Tibetan, Latin, &c., and perhaps with 
analogous variation of emphasis, either precede or follow their 
Substantive. That a simple Substantive in an attributive 
(Genitive) relation could follow the governing word is highly 
improbable and nowhere apparent. The contrary order is indicated 
by the above-noted phrase rgyed-hrah and many others, such as 
g-ri’Jiruhii (1. 21), ‘mountain-horn’ (peak), hrdzo-ligyud, ‘mdzo- 
race’, Mon-rdzon, ‘Mon-castle’. Many other Case relations are 
similarly expressed merely by prefixing the subordinate term, e.g* 
hnah-hchos (1. 159), ‘spring-born’. An ‘Accusative’ of the Direct 
Object is not much required in Tibeto-Burman and other lan¬ 
guages, which prefer a Passive form of expression and in which the 
verb is a sort of noun.^ But it can be clearly recognized as preced¬ 
ing the verb in : 

su-me-hmehi, 114, ‘Who kindles a fire ?’ 
hpu-ge-me-hmuhi, 183, ‘The sons (?) cool the fire’ 
and derivatively in numerous compounds, such as: 

rgyed-hdre, 87,‘division-inducing’, hwam-wehi, 196,‘mansion¬ 
making 

and the same or other cases in: 

gse-hlad, 240 &c., ‘requital of injury’ 
rne-hlad, 231, ‘requital of wrong’ 
hkhab-hgro, 233, &c., ‘home-going’. 

So far we have not elicited anything concerning expressions of 
circumstance, time, place, condition, and reason, for which some 
provision must have been made in the structure of the sentence. 
And this gives prominence to the fact that in the verse of seven 
syllables the four syllables preceding the caesura constitute a 
separate section of the meaning of the sentence. If we take the 
following verses: 

si-hchos-re-ge-hpu-myi-ldin ||, 160 
‘Wdnter-born, a bird does not fly’ 
hkhu-tsa-sid-dze-hpha-hnur- hnur ||,60 

‘When the uncle-people are high, the father groans’ 

^ Thus hno-khoh‘prom (I. 322), hno-hdan-prom (1. 258) may be rendered 
‘made a face-biding*, ‘made a face-rest’. 
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rgam-hgah-hkan-hyan-hrag-ma-hbog ||, 256 

‘Though the deep places were filled, the dykes were not 
fouled ’ 

hjo-nie“hdub-re“hla(b)-nie-hnis |[, 70 

‘When the AJo-fire sinks, the hlab-^e shines out’ 
than-rdzo-hkyud-na-hbron-hdru-hj ar, 220 

‘In the mdzo-VBiQe of the than-counivj the yak [is caught in 
the toils] ’ 

we see that the last three syllables contain a complete proposition, 
while the first four introduce some circumstance of place or time 
or condition or specification. What gives importance to this 
observation is the fact that the monosyllables which occupy the 
fourth place in these verses, namely ge, dze, hyan, re, na, occur 
with enormous frequency in the text, in that position. In the 
verses of eight and eleven syllables the case is similar, as is natural, 
since the former are the original of which the seven-syllable verse 
is a catalectic form and the latter have merely an additional 
clause of four syllables: an exception is noted infra, p. 188. In 
twelve-syllable verses we have three clauses of four syllables each: 
the eleven-syllable verse consists of 4+4+3. The nine-syllable 
verse has a difierent rhythm, and the Particles are apt to occur in 
the fifth place : examples on pp. 127-8. 

These facts suffice to demonstrate a general or formal character 
in the four words and indicate that the groups ending with them 
are of the nature of subordinate clauses, such as in Tibetan are 
found ending in cin, te {de, ste), yan, na, nas, la, las, and constitut¬ 
ing Gerund-expressions. This is, doubtless, why, like the Gerund- 
clauses in the simple sentences of Tibetan, they occupy the first 
place, preceding the main sentence or at least the verb. The value 
and etymology of these several Particles, which we see to be in part 
identical with those of the Tibetan, wfil be considered infra. The 
clauses, for which we may give the general formula ‘A being B can 
be used to express not only attendant circumstances or conditions, 
but also mere note of time and place or other particulars: for 
example, ‘on a dark night’ may be expressed by ‘the night being 
dark’, and ‘vengeance upon the stupid indzo^ by ‘the mdzo being 
stupid, vengeance’. 

Here we must take note of a matter, which, if unobserved, 
would be a permanent obstacle to the interpretation of the text 
and the etymology of the language: it is as follows:—There are in 
the text many verses where in the caesura position a syllable is 
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missing. The cases, to which attention is called in the critical 
notes, occur as follows: 

(а) Cases where the third syllable ends in r: 

Lines 7, 20 42, 43 (?), 48, 49, 65, 86-^7, 99, 128, 130, 132, 143, 
153,163,164,166,169,171,173 (2), 174,183,184,186-7 (?), 
188-9 (?), 190, 196, 197, 209, 216-17 (?), 219, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 237, 242-3, 243, 245, 246, 248, 254, 
257-8, 285, 287, 289, 290, 292-3, 293, 296, 301, 303, 310-11, 
312 (2), 315,315-16, 317, 318, 319, 322,326,328,331, 333^, 
337, 339, 339-40 (2), 341, 352, 353, 354-5, 358, 359, 362 (?), 
365 (2), 366 (2), 392 (?). 

(б) Other cases: 

Lines 12, 14, 153, 193, 311-12, 319 (2). 

The group (6) may be explained by a simple citation of one of the 
cases, 11. 193-4: 

hhah-htsu-rpag-re-hhah-mo-hgam 11 

hhah-mo-hrpag-[re]-gso-nad-hgam 

gso-nad-rpag-re-hkah-hgah-hjor. 

Xo one would question that the parallelism in the three lines 
demands the insertion of re in the second of them. Quite similar 
are the cases in 11. 12 (insert ge or dze) and 14 (insert ge). The case 
of 11. 153-4 is slightly different, but has the advantage of illustrate 
ing also the group (a). We read: 
myi“re-hti-ni-m}d-[re]-hsi j| 
myi-rgye-myer (= mye-re) -hchos-hyo-hj o 
hti-rgye-mye-dze-hgye-hkrom-hkrom 11 
In the first verse we are perhaps dealing with a different re — 
Tibetan re, 'each’, 'a single’, and the meaning may perhaps be: 

'if each man singly stop, each man dies’, 
so that the bracketed re would be an appropriate insertion. In the 
second verse an alteration of myer to mye-re gives a required 
parallelism to the third, and also affords the valuable information 
that mye-re has approximately the same sense as mye-dze} Now 
in group (a) there are three other instances of myer in the same 
situation (11. 365-6). They must be cured in the same way; and it 
foUows that the word myer, since it does not otherwise occur, does 
not exist. Of a different kind, but Hke effect, is the evidence when 

^ Similarly, in 1. 136 we have g-yar-re (written) in antithesis to g- 
yah-dze. 
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we have the same phrase or verse recurring with the postulated 
modification, e.g. 

rta-hgam-hphar-[re], 99 = rta-hgam-hphar-re, 110. 

These considerations enable us to dismiss from the vocabulary a 
number of syllables with final r, many or most of which actually 
occur elsewhere without the r. 

The number of these (a) instances is perhaps less imposing in 
relation to the whole text than it seems; for a line of the manuscript 
w^ill generally contain nearly 2 lines of verse. Nevertheless, such a 
frequency of a particular error demands some explanation. The 
error cannot be of a visual character, a miswriting by the copyist, 
more especially as it would not have so often escaped correction 
by the reviser. It follows, therefore, that from some points of view 
the difference between e.g. myer and my e-re was negligible. We 
have seen that a clause ending in re might sometimes be equivalent 
to a Locative case : hence, if on the analogy of Tibetan we assume 
a Nam Locative in -r, that may in a fair number of instances 
account for the indifference. But we require a disyllable. 
Remembering that the Tibetan -r Locative has also the forms ru 
(influenced by -su ?) and ra and is probably nothing other than the 
ancient word ra, to, 'place’, it might be thought that the Nam 
Locative termination was really not -r but -ra. Mye-ra would 
more easily than my e-re be read as myer} Something could be 
urged in favour of this; and no doubt the -r-Locative is very old. 
But we could not assume that a Locative sense would always be 
appropriate; and we may prefer to connect the {myer, &c., written 
in place of my e-re &c,) phenomenon with a proximate or ultimate 
oral transmission of the text and bring into the question the 
‘rapid pronunciation’, which Prejevalsky (op. cit. ii, p. 112) 
noticed in the modern Tibetan ('Tangut’) of the Koko-nor 
region. When there came to be a recopjing from a manuscript, 
the dictator, scribe, and reviser might all alike be indifferent to 
the metre. 

It now remains to give particulars of the sentence-ending 
Particles which sometimes lend an appearance of disyllabism to 
the last monosyllable in a sentence: 

(a) -o, which occurs after a consonant in: 

Idyoho, 318 (a doubtful reading) 

^ On the cases where, on the contrary, this ra after a consonant is actually 
treated as non-syllabic see infra, p. 178, 
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after a vowel in: 
hkruho, 316 

and frequently perhaps in forms with o such as: 

Ipyoho, 22, hyoho, 119, htoho, 140, 235, &c. 
which last group is, however, dubious, since such forms occur in 
non-final positions, as equivalents of forms with o only, as hyo 
and hto, 

{b) hi, which follows a consonant in: 

(1) forms written as one word, viz. 

hdzomhi, 134, hnahghi j|, 137, hkanhi ||, 164, hpyedhi, 208, 
modhi, 212, hrdaghi ||, 214, hlamhi, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, htronhi, 224, 243, stomhi, 255, hwadhi ||, 301, 
hlobhi, 378, hrlomhi | : ], 385, 

(2) forms written as two words, viz. 
hthul-hi, 67, hlad-hi, 230, 237. 

In both (1) and (2) the hi seems to be everj’where extra-metrical, 
though we may allow a doubt in the case of stomhi and hlobJ^i, 
After a vowel there are numerous cases of ~ihi, which may be 
left out of the question for the reason noted in regard to -oho; but 
parallelism of adjacent verses sometimes indicates the Suffixal 
character of the hi. With -ehi also there are numerous in¬ 
stances : 

hkehi ||, 15, 41, 202, hrwehi ||, 22, 113, 198, mehi ||, 25, 115, 
311, 312, 313, rnehi, 86, hmehi, 114, 186, hdehi ||, 167, 
g-wehi ||, 199, 263, hrehi ||, 204-5, hgyehi ||, 209, hkhehi ||, 
212, g-yehi||, 271, hdzehi, 338, 339, htsehi, 342, hpehi, 
386, 387. 

Here there is no question of extra-metric value of the hi, since all 
words ending in -ehi are monosyllabic. In some cases there may be 
doubt on the ground that alternate forms -e and -ehi are found 
also in non-final positions : of this mehi and hdehi (each of them, 
no doubt, a homonym) are examples. But most of the words 
occur only as finals and probably, therefore, contains sentence¬ 
ending hi. 

With uhi we have : 

hmuhi, 183, hphuhi, 276, hpuhi ||, 282, hdzuhi ||, 345, 346, 
of which hphuhi and hpuhi occur also as non-finals (monosyllabic), 
the latter, however, last (with ge and re) in its clause (11. 274, 329), 
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and so virtually final: similarly hruhi^ 167. Probably all the words 
contain and the hi will then be extra-metrical. 

ohi is seen in hhhad-htohi (L 324, extra-metrical hi), ^.Ichohi || 
(1. 218, perhaps in a 12-syllable verse and with o+extra-metrical 

ahi occurs only in 

hkahi, 239, hpahhi, 384, 

where, if = hka~\-hi, the hi is extra-metrical; but rtahi (1. 174, 
but hrtah, 1. 360), pahi (1. 262) and lipahi (1. 211) are found as non¬ 
final monosyllables. 

What is the difierence between the -o, which we see to have 
been rare, and the hi, unknown in Tibetan, which was common ? 
Since in the passage, U. 223-30, which is of an emotional character, 
a cry for vengeance, the hi ends every line of verse, it seems prob¬ 
able that, in contrast to the -o, which was a Particle of statement, 
hi was a Particle of emphasis or exclamation and suitable, there¬ 
fore, for oratory and poetry. On non-final -hi see infra, pp. 191-2. 

(c) ni is in Tibetan famihar as a Particle marking a discrimina¬ 
tion of one topic from another: like the English ‘as for ‘as toit 
is therefore essentially antithetic, and so may introduce either the 
first or the last (a supplementary) member of a group of topics, or 
each one of them. In the old popular Tibetan it was very common, 
e.g. in 

Snag-na-nl-myi-slebs 
hbros-na-ni-myi-tliar 
rgal-na-ni-myi-thub 
‘ Pursuing, cannot overtake; 

Fleeing, cannot get away; 

Contending, cannot overcome ’ 

and 

kha-hod-de-ni-dmar 

so-bo-rin-ni-dgar 

‘As to his mouth-gleam, red; 

‘As to his teeth, wide-apart\ 

A similar meaning of the Nam ni as final is apparent in the series 
of sentences in 11. 149-56 ending in 

hthogni (2), 149, hton[n]i, 150, 152, hkarni ||, 151, hgyanni, 
153, hthusni, 156 

^ -ohi non-final in the sentence is monosyllabic in hkohi (1. 170), like 
hkohu in 11. 171, 172, 173, 174, &c. 

N 
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and internally in L 153: 

niyi-re-hti-ni-niyi-[re]-lisi ||. 

The other occurrences, viz. 

kyahni, 192, rgyen[n]i, 198, hkon[n]i 11 ° ° 11,249, hbogni,283 
can be seen to have the same character. 

Where found at the end of Nam verse, this ni is always extra- 
metrical. 

{d) ra, although it may be merely the word ra, ‘place’, should 
be mentioned here, because in 11. 329-31: 

htor-hpuhu-hbos-dze-hrgyo-hseg-gsegra-ge-rgyo-hto-stm 11 
rta-hsah-g-yer-dze-rbyo-gseg-gse[g]r[a]-ge-rgyo-hto-stih 
the first of the two eleven-syllable verses presents gsegra as one 
written word and with the value of a monosyllable; a circumstance 
which accounts for the writing gser for gsegra in the second verse. 
In 1. 270 also: 

hwah-hldanra-htsanra-na-hwa-rgya-hrko-hrkabs 
we can, by reckoning Mdanra and Jitsanra as monosyllables and 
omitting the second hwah {Jiiva), which is absent in the parallel 
1. 272, arrive at a normal verse of seven s^^Uables, as in the sur¬ 
rounding passage, or, retaining the hwa, a verse of eight syllables. 
This leaves us with 1. 278: 

rta-hwa-hldanra-hldah-htag-htos 
and 1. 302: 

hman-hrihi-hphan-dze-dgah-hldonra-hnah-na 
where, again, hldonra is a monosyllable. On ra[re)-hnah see infra, 
p. 239. The facts appear to show that the VTiting of the ra as 
conjoined with the preceding monosyllable is not accidental, but 
indicates the pronunciations: 
gsegr, hldanr, htsahr, hldohr 

without a final voweland this may explain in 1, 375 the writing 
hr or for what must be hroh^re or hronra. Also, it cannot be an 
accident that all the cases, except gsegr, involve a final n and that 
even as regards gsegr we can point to confusion of final g and n in 
contemporary Tibetan of north-eastern Tibet, so that gser in 1. 331 
may represent not gsegr, but gsehr. 

We can hardly fail to connect this non-syllabic ra with the 
numerous class of contrary cases, discussed above, in w’^hich a 

^ In 1. 133 hthanra, final, seems to be treated as a monosyllable. 
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written monosyllable ending in a possibly Locative r has dis¬ 
syllabic value. 

(e) na : As has been mentioned, a syllable na, having obviously 
a syntactical value, occurs frequently in the caesura position in the 
verse. At end of sentences we find a na occurring in at least three 
ways, namely: 

(i) na joined to the preceding monosyllable in 11. 77, 182 
{plunna and hdubiia), 183, 221 (hthanna), 225, 231, 236, 237, 238, 
244, 245, 246, 248, 253, 257, 258, 262, 280 (hfona), 328, 329, 353, 
354, 369 

(ii) na separated from the preceding s^dlable by interpunctua¬ 
tion in 11. 113, 114, 174 (kto-na and hpor~na), 176-7 (glan-na), 177, 
220, 221, 241, 243, 252, 294, 296, 302, 304, 308-9 (hpan-na) 359. 
That there is no difference between the cases {a) and (6) is evident 
from fluctuations such as 

hto-na, 174, 294, = htona, 280 

hgyan-na, 296 = hgyanna, 77 

ma-ma-hna, 245 = mah-mahna, 238 = ma-mahna, 245, 246 
= ma-hman(a), 247 

but also quite as definitely from the fact that in all cases where the 
evidence of metre is available, and this is the great majority, the 
na, regardless of the difference in the writing, is extra-metrical. 
In ma-madina, &c., indeed, the na is probably not the Particle, 
but merely the -n of the root man \ see injra, p. 230, 

There is, however, also a third class of cases, namely 

(hi) na marked off from the preceding sentence by the punctua¬ 
tion, including one case where it is also marked off from the 
following sentence: 

, . . hkhehe ]| na || hnor . . 314. 

Not to lay too much stress upon this instance, we may refer to 
1. 178: 

11 na-hldyan-hyan-hyo-na-ldyan-hkah-rwan. 

Here the first na spoils the location of the caesura (after the second 
na) and brings to the seven-syllable verse an eighth syllable : more 
than this, it conflicts with two other verses, which commence with 
the phrase hldyah-hyan-Jiyo-na (1. 179) and hldyan-hyahn-hyo-doh 
(1. 367) respectively. From this it appears that the na properly 
belongs neither to the preceding nor to the following verse, but 
serves as a fink between them. This is presumably the same 
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function that it discharges in the interior of a sentence, when, in 
the caesura position, it joins the first three syllables of a seven- 
syllable verse to the last three. Accordingly the passage (11.124—7): 
htor-hrta-rme-ge-hldan-kraii-hkun 11 
na 

hldan-hkran-hsad-na-hldan-hkran-hsah 
(with four further verses beginning with hldan-{h)kran) can be 
properly understood only if the connecting na is placed as here. 
A fourth employment of na is : 

(iv) na at the end of a paragraph or chapter, 

11. 222 I : |, 253 || ° || (probably also 1. 182, planna |). 

This usage, marking a conclusion, may well seem to conflict with 
the idea of connexion, which is the characteristic of the other 
usage. 

When we take into consideration the Tibetan na, all diflhculty 
vanishes. This na, in addition to its employment as a Locative 
suffix, is used 

(a) at the end of subordinate clauses expressing circumstances, 
conditions, &c.; 

(5) connecting sentences, and especially when the former of 
two is a verse or other piece forming a complete whole; 

(c) at the end of paragraphs, statements, and whole documents, 
such as letters. 

Moreover, this na is often, in the contemporary Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts from north-eastern Tibet, placed at the beginning of the 
second sentence, separated by punctuation from the first. As an 
example with a prior verse we may quote: 
rta-yul-hbrog-yin-kyan-bden 
g-yag-yul-byah- 3 dn-kyah-bden | 
na I da-de-rin-sah-lta-na | rta-dan-g-yag-gnis-san-myi-hthab- 
ho 

‘ Horse-country is the wilds—’tis true! 

Yak-country is the north-plain—Tis true! 
whereas this is so {na), now, looking to to-day and to-morrow, 
horse and yak should not strive as foes’. 

Here the first na, marked ofi from both sentences and not included 
in the metre of what precedes, has the same meaning ('attendant 
circumstance’ or 'condition’) as the second, which in the prose 
passage is attached to its (subordinate) clause. 
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An example of the na attached to the following sentence only is: 
sku-glud-dn-bor | : | na-hbrog-srin . . . htshalde-mchis 
‘On (na) his casting away ... as his body’s scapegoat, the 
fiend of the waste came accepting it. ’ 

It may be added that these usages are not confined to cases with 
na, but are found also wdth the other subordinating Particles, nas, 
cin, ste, pas, &c. The most convenient method of translation in 
such cases is to round ofi the prior sentence as a whole, and then 
commence a new one with ‘So’. On don (Tib. dan) see Vocabu- 
lary. 

The use of the na at the end of paragraphs, &c., now becomes 
intelligible. It implies vaguely that there is something stfil to 
come; and, when we find it in Tibetan at the end of a letter, we 
can understand it as analogous to English letter-endings such as 
‘Hoping you are well’, when no main verb follows, the implied 
main statement being a general consent to further acquaintance or 
correspondence. 

It is tempting to conceive of this na, local and conditional, as a 
form of the common word gnah, ‘place ’, which in the Nam occurs 
both in this form and also as na and Jinah. But an original pro¬ 
nominal sense, ‘that’, ‘there’, might account even better for the 
Tibetan na-re, meaning, no doubt, ‘so it is (re)' and used, Kke 
Sanskrit iti, after quotations and also in the sense of ‘so say (or 
said) 

C. PARTS OF SPEECH 
1(a). Nouns, Suffixes, Keduplication 
Naturally there are in the Nam language many Substantives, 
such as pha, ‘father’, rta, ‘horse’, pu, ‘bird’, ri, ‘mountain’, 
phag, ‘hog’, lam, ‘road’, skn, ‘body’, no, ‘face’, mye, mehi, ‘eye’, 
ron, ‘gorge’, Ijda, ‘moon’, me, ‘fire’, smyi, ‘man’, na, ‘spring’, si, 
‘winter’, which show no trace of a deverbal origin. And there are 
others, such as hbron, ‘yak’, gnah, ‘place’, hlchab, ‘house’, hdzoii, 
‘fort’, which, although originally they may in fact have been 
derived from Verbs or Adjectives, are, at any rate, not obviously 
or certainly so. But the Tibeto-Burman Verb is, as is well known, 
properly a noun of action, state, or occurrence, i.e. a name of a 
motion, state, &c., regarded as a thing; so that every verb-root 
can function as a Substantive. For use as a Substantive it requires 
no suffix; and, if it has one, e.g. rgyed-ma, ‘division’, the suffix is 
usually, in a compound, dropped, as in rgyed-hrah, ‘place of 
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division’. But naturally there is some demand for Suffixes, in 
order to convey particular nuances of meaning. 

The most general and widespread Tibetan Suffix, pa, ba^ does 
not seem to be recognizable in Xam, the only possible candidate 
being the wa in gsom-iva, rgon~tva, li^vi-xva, of which expressions we 
have still (infra, pp. 336 sqq.) to determine the meaning. The 
Suffix, non-existent in Hsi-fan, is all the more unlikely to be found, 
inasmuch as its sphere is, at least in part, preoccupied by ta. The 
‘Feminine ’ form xna exists, as we have seen, in rgyed-ma, which is 
also guaranteed by some other forms in the Berlin fragment, mor- 
7na, yaii-ma, bri^ma, bra-xna, rme^ma, &c., in which it seems certain 
that the tna is not the negative ma : this xna seems to give simply 
the sense of an Action-noun and is never a really ‘ Feminine ’ suffix. 

The po and jyto of the Tibetan are likewise, apparently, wanting. 
For, though we find the expressions, rbyo-po, ‘rbyo-man’ (1. 181), 
and hiiali-mo, ‘home-woman’ (1. 193), it seems that they are 
compounds, in which po and mo retain their full meaning : cf. what 
Dr. Laufer vTote^ concerning the Tibetan btsan-po (sometimes 
-pho, ‘man’). 

Whether there was a Suffix ka, ga remains to be determined. 
Such a suffix, rare in ordinary Tibet an, “ was certainly used in the 
Tibetan of the north-east.^ 

Ta is found copiously added to verb-roots and giving rise to 
nouns of action, such as gJo-ta, ‘intention’, ‘thought’, skye-ta, 
‘life’, chos4a, ‘beginning’, Mab-ta, ‘speaking’, g-ri-ta, ‘payment’. 
It is used of agents in 1. 336 ; 

klu-htah-rgyohon-re-hses-ta-hrgyon 

‘if the bfind perform rgyo, the knowing ones perform rgyo ’ 
where klu and hies are rather Adjectives than Verbs; and there 
are other like cases. We sometimes (11. 7 Jiyed-ge-tafdni,^12 hlde-ge- 
htah) find the Particle ge inserted between the Suffix and its word. 

The sta in: 

hno-sta, 85, rne-sta, 86, hbrad-sta, 306, hman-sta, 311, hri 
(g-ri, g-rihi)-sta, 311-12, slo-stah, 99 

^ T'oung-pao, Ser. 2, vol. xv (1914), pp. 93, 102-3. 

^ But cf. chad-ka, ‘fine’ or ‘confiscation’, in the MS. Chronicle (now 
edited by M. Jacques Bacot, see pp. 25 (89), 57 (11. 31-2)) Itoh-ka (and ^ga) 
‘groove’, ‘notch’, ‘depression’, dbyar-ka, sos-ka, ‘summer’, thah-ka, 
‘plain’, thad-ka, ‘direction’, &c. These, however, are substantives, and 
often they have by-forms with -kha and -ga, and may be compoimds, 
formed with kha as second member. 

^ Supra, pp. 32, n. 1, 60. 
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will be a form of to, to be expected on the analogy of to/sto^ te/ste 
in Nam and Tibetan: and hno-sta and rne-sta seem to denote 
persons. On tbe s- see infra (p. 185, n.) and on sta= ‘ there ^ 
(p. 201). On rwye-Jitah, 1. 91, and on hwa-ste-htah, 11. 71-2, with 
ste-\-ta see p. 187. 

Since the expected da is not found in this use, we naturally ask 
whether among the occurrences of Ida, Idah, Mdu, Jildali, there may 
be any of like character. There are numerous instances of Jilda/ 
MdaJi/IdaliL as a Suffix, viz.: 

hran-hldah (hlda)-hnam-ge, 5, 6, 8, 37 

hrah-ldah-ge, 43 

hmah-hldah, 33 

rkahdda, 84 

hkah-hldah, 137 

rke-hldah, 155 

hban-hldah, 170 

hsah-hldah, 164 

g-yog-hldah, 200 

hso-hldah, 201 

sor-hlda, 203 

gse-hlda, 240 

hrde-hldah, 301 

rpehi-hldah, 286 

rhe(hrhe)-hldah, 303, 310 

hpo-hldah, 358 

hdzah-hldah, 380, 382, 383. 

Several of the words preceding the Mdah, e.g. 

Jiran (— Tib. ran, 'self’), hrah ('place’), l).saJi, 'earth’ 
are certainlj^ not Verbs, so that in those instances the Suffix must 
have a value different from that of the to with Verbs and similar 
to that of to with Adjectives. Some of the other words are 
provisionally (but see infra) not sufficiently determined in mean¬ 
ing to allow a certain decision. But as regards gse-hlda, in which 
gse is known as equivalent to Tibetan gtse ‘to injure’, we can take 
note of the verse 

rne-hlad-rpag-re-gse-hlda-hlad-hlamhi, 239—40 
which is immediately followed by gse-hlad, recurring again twice 
in 1. 242. Gse-hlad means 'requital of injury’, rhe-Jjtlad probably 
‘requital of wrong’: and gse-hlda-hlad, since it cannot differ much 
from gse-hlad, ought to mean 'requital of injuring or injurers’. 
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The agential sense (‘injurers’) will probably be found to fit the 
case of gse^hlda and most of the other instances. 

to, htOy htoho occur most commonly as Verb-suffix or Verb at 
the end of a sentence: we have : 
hsi-hrog-hpah-to, 17 
stor-htoho j|, 140 

bprom-hto, 168, 171 (hphrom), 172 (hphrom), 174 (prom), 
359 (hprom-htoho), 360 (to) 
re-hto ||, 169, 382 
rmah-dze-htoho, 235 
hnu-hto ||, 242 
hyah-hto, 294, 315 (htoho) 
hmah-hto ||, 310 
rgo-htoho, 314-15 
hrbom-htoho ||, 317 
hkhad-htohi, 324 

(Uncertain on account of confused text, g-yo-hpud-hto, 28). 

Not really different are the cases where the sentence is sub¬ 
ordinate and therefore followed by a Particle: 
gsah-re-htad-to-dze, 30 
hrgom-hkhrur^-hto-na, 169 
hldog-g-yah-to-dze, 317 

dguhu-mu-hto(to)-re, 236, 244: dgu-mu-hto[-]r[e], 225, 245. 

The re in the last group of cases is one of the Particles which 
most commonly occupy the caesura position. As we shall see 
infra, it is really a Verb, meaning " be ’ (in these cases a Gerimd, 
"being’), for which reason it may itself admit the hto formation 
re-hto, as in 11. 169, 382, noted above. The cases with Jito-re 
show, however, that the- ^^o-forms are not really finite Verbs, 
but are predicative Participles or Adjectives with the Verb ‘be’ 
omitted. 

After the A^o-form may come an ‘auxiliary’ Verb or expression: 
the instances are: 

hrgu-hto-hrun (= Tibetan run, ‘ought’, ‘must’), 30, 32 
stor-to-hrun, 79-80, 138 
hdzohu-hto-hrun, 138 
htshu-to-hphan, 215 

rgyo-hto-stin, 330, 331, 335, 336 (rgyoho) 
hko-hto-swad, 390 


^ For hkhru-re» 
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and in a subordinate sentence or phrase: 

stor-hto-hruhi-ge, 167 
The other cases are : 
klu-hto-hkyim, 37 
hdam-to-hbu-hpor(hphor ?), 68 
stor-hto-rta-yah-stor-to-hrun | I |, 79 
hcihi-htoho-ge-hnan ||, 350. 

Here klu-hto, Mam-to, hcihi-htoho, clearly function as Substantives, 
‘the blind', ‘the bound', &c.; and stor-hto = stor-hto- &c., ‘that 
having fled'. 

The -sto which we naturally expect is to be seen in 
hswar-hldu-sto-dze, 28 
hde-hyim-sto-rgyag, 29 
hho-sto-ge-rdo-re, 84 
hho-sto-ge-hsag-dze, 85 
hbe-hbah-hhah-sto, 235 
tha-hnu-hrgyah-sto-smyi-hnu-hto, 242 
hkyah-hldoh-hgyah-sto, 292. 

In two cases sto conaes at the end of a sentence, and the phrase is 
therefore, no doubt, a Verb: 
hrgu-hrgehi-sto ||, 58 
hchir-htsah-sto, 233; 
and in one case: 

sto-the-the-re, 336 

it comes at the beginning of a sentence and is, doubtless, a quite 
different word. 

It is fairly evident that sto is equivalent to toi^ and both this 
and the Adjectival-Participial character of the to and sto are 
proved by the occurrence in contemporary Tibetan name-titles 
from north-eastern Tibet, such as 
Btsan-to-re, ‘The powerful' 

Snah-to-re, ‘The distinguished' 

Tshah-to-re 

Sgra-ya-sto, = Dgra-yas-to, ‘Having foes without hmit' 
-rgya-sto 

^ Cf. the doublets te/ste, ta/sia, and Tibetan te/ste. From observation 
of the occtirrence, both in Tibetan and in Nam, it appears that sie and sio 
derive their s from the preceding (Preterite) verb-form: thus hldu-ato, 
hyim-stOy hrgehi-sto are merely scriptural substitutes for hldus-to, hyims-to, 
hrgehis-to. 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents y ii, p. 16. 
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where, furthermore, we find also the re, which we have seen in 
dgu-mu-to-re, &c. 

In general therefore we see that the forms in -to, -sto, can act as 
predicates and can then be followed by the word re, ‘be’. This 
means that they are Adjectives and Participles; and when we find 
them as subjects, as in: 

hcihi-htoho-ge-hnan ||, 350 
bno-sto-ge-rdo-re, 84 

they are Adjectives used as subjects: in fact, hfio-sto probably 
means ‘friends’ or ‘allies’, i.e. Jinos-to, ‘those on one’s side {nos), 
rather than liiio-sto, ‘those who lend countenance {no, cf. Tib. 
no-tshab, a ‘proxy’, and so forth)’. 

The forms do and Ido may also be expected. The former may be 
seen in: 

Idan-pyer-hgag-re-htsah-hyah-hdo ||, 65 
hko-se-hgro-re-htsa-hyah-hdo ||, 67 
rta-hso-hnah-yan-gni-hrdzum-doho ||, 80 
Idyan-glab-hdo ||, 180 
of which the first perhaps means: 

‘those {Jitsah) who are prevented {hgag) from co-operating 
{Idan-pyer) become rivals or enemies {hyah = Tib. yay. 
Somewhat different perhaps are: 
gsan-snan-do-na . . ., 86 
htsog-hram-do-na . . . 

where we may suspect the meaning of an abstract ‘in . . . friend¬ 
ship’, ‘in comradeship’, and: 

htor-hdo-hchun, 185, 

which seems clearly to mean ‘in greatTie^^ smaU’. The remaining 
instance: 

hchi-hdo-dyau, 183, 353, 

may conceivably belong to either group. Probably, however, it 
means ‘started to depart’ and so belongs to the group hrgu- 
hto-Jiriin, (fee. 

A corresponding Ido we may surely recognize in: 

dgu-hldo-htor-dze, 74, 77, 78 (°ge), 114 {°ge), 139 {°ldo, °ge), 
309 (» 

rne-hpo-hldo-ge, 177 
mehi-hgab-hldo-ge, 155 
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klu-hldo-sme-re, 342 
hfiu-hldo-hldyoho ||, 355 
seg-sme-hldo, 375 
hbri-slod-hldo-dze, 381 

in several of which, e.g. dgu-lildo, ‘hotness', klu-Mdo, ‘bhndness', 
we seem to find the abstract sense : whereas in others, e.g. 
mehi-hgab-hldo-ge = ‘having eyes hidden’ 

the Adjectival-Participial value may appear. 

Like re, ‘bethis Participial or Verbal ta, to, survives in eastern 
and north-eastern Tibet down to the present time. Rockhill tells 
us {Journey through Mongolia and Tibet, p. 270) that: 

‘The language spoken in Jyade (in Eastern Tibet) presents 
numerous peculiarities I have not met with elsewhere. To note only 
one—they use the particles le and ta ... to indicate the present 
tense . , . Big-ta, “I see it’’; Big-me-ta, “I (or you) do not see it.” ’ 

And in the Vicomte d'Ollone’s Langues despeiiples non-CJiinois de 
la Chine, p. 224, we see the ta at work in a dialect (No. 41, Dzorgai) 
of the Go-lok peoples of the north: 

Kan iu eu dzeta ‘ I have a horse ’ 

Kan lu me dzeta ‘ I have two horses ’. 

In rwye-htah, 1. 91, htah, ‘is’, occurs, and in hwa-ste-htah, 11. 71-2, 
it is added to the Participial form in ste. 

A suffix tsa has been previously {JBAS. 1939, pp. 207, 216) 
seen in gpha-tsa, ‘ father-people ’, hkhu-tsa, ‘ uncle-people'; and this 
is doubtless also to be seen in Tibetan bitdsa, ‘child-people’, 
‘children’. We are naturally inclined to see the same in 
mor-tsah-khrom-re || hyan-tsa-hcer ||, 388 
since mor and hyah are frequently antithetical and the parallelism 
with gpliadsa v. hkhu-tsa is obvious : hyah-tsa recurs in 1. 63. The 
same appears in htrog-htsa, ‘enemies’, 1. 146, g-wah{g-yah 't)-htsa, 
1.152, hkhici-htsa, 1, 259, hpah-tsa, 1.283. There are two interesting 
points in connexion with this Suffix. The first is that it may follow 
compounds: 

klu-hrto-htsa-ge, 24-5, ‘blind stones’ {?) 
hthah-le-tsa, 131, 220, ‘the [beings of the] than fields’ ( ?) 
mye-hxah-htsah, 342, Took-outs’ (?) 
compounds with -re: 

gsu-prom-hho[-]r[e]-htsah-hpu-hdrom ||, 64-5 
hstor-moh-hdzoh-re-htsa, 64 
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and even the inserted Particle ge : 
ses-rtsig-moh-ge-htshah, 379 
tsig-moh-we-ge-htshah, 381 
hdzah-hldah-hwehi-ge-htsah, 383. 

This suits well with its being virtually a plural Suffix which can 
come after compounds and phrases. It is noticeable that the 
instances with re and ge all have the tsa, Jitsah^ &c., as the fifth 
syllable in the verse, so that metrical convenience may have 
favoured the phraseology with re and ge. 

We should expect to find such a tsa appearing sometimes in the 
form ca. But at present it does not seem possible to identify an 
instance in the ^^am text. The Berlin fragment, which has one or 
two occurrences of tsa, viz.: 
jig-mah-tsa-ge, 6 
htham-gnam-tsa-ge, 18 
not to mention possible examples, such as 
me-tsa, 14, 

has very likely the expected ca in 

Ijeb-ca-ri-ri, gmu-me-don-ca-ri-ri, 10-11. 

In Tibetan the ca may be recognized in the cag (— ca-ge ?, 
cf. yig = yUge) used to form the plural of Pronouns, such as 
na-cag, 'we', which use is extended to pronominal words, e.g. in 
bdag-cag, 'ourselves'; while an analogous or related form, cog, is 
still more widely employed, as in hhro-cog, 'runaways', yod-do~cog, 
'aU existent things', mthon-no-cog, 'all seen things'. It is inteUi- 
gible that the convenient form ca, tsa may have penetrated into 
the Indian Prakrit of the Shan-shan kingdom, as was suggested 
in JRAS. 1939, pp. 207-8; cf. the Latin etc. in European 
languages. 

The formative te/tehi/ste/stehi/lde/ldelii has already (p. 136) 
been discussed and equated to the Tibetan Gerund-forming tej 
ste/de. This te/de seems to be clearly apparent in the Berlin 
fragment: 

bri-ma-zor-de . . 2 

bra-ma-gar-de . . ., 2 
rme-ma-do-de . 4 

san-ma-de-de . . 5 

rton-ma-de-de . . ., 5 
kyo-ma-do-de . . ., 5 
gce-yan-phan-de . . ., 


6, &c. 
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and with te after re : 

klo-rhu-snah-re-te, 11 
klu-ne-snah-re-te, 13 
mug-tse-khyig-re-te, 17 
htham-tse-re-te, 17 
and after other Verbs: 
de-wa-yob-te, 16 
gya-rba-tsag-te, 20. 

In the present text we can recognize the idiom quite well, e.g. in 
puh-te-gsar-har, 204 (‘being massed together, new vigoxir') 
hphom-te-hdrah, 147 (‘being conquered, led’) 
hsas-te-khyah, 116 
hjo(hdzo ?)-chi-te-re, 385 
and with ste : 

Idyah-hkah-rwah-ste, 178 
gnah-goh-myag-ste, 179-80 
blab-ta-gbohu-ste-ge, 181-2 
na-htsah-ste-dze, 33^ 
hld 3 ?im-ste-hpuhi-ge, 274. 

But, even putting aside 
hwa-ste-htah, 72 
hwa-ste-hge-dze, 73, 75 

where we are not yet sure of ste as a suffix, we may apprehend a 
difference in the employment of te/ste, in the two manuscripts. 
This difference may be best expressed as a tendency in our manu¬ 
script for the te/ste to appear in the interior of a clause, instead of 
at the end, and as belonging to the Subject and not to the 
Predicate : that is to say, it serves to form a Participle-Adjective, 
instead of a Gerund. This is seen, for instance, in the above 
hphom-te-hdrah, 147 
and in 

hse-hte-hmun, 33 
hldya-hkah-hte-hhor, 52 
hsod-te-rmag-dze, 147 

and it also appears from the fact that the phrases are sometimes 
followed by ge, which always belongs to the Subject, as in 
hld 3 dm-hste-hpuhi-ge, 274 
hrhe-hrdam-hte-he-ge, 322 
hlab-ta-gbohu-ste-ge, 181-2 
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or by dze, which is normally a kind of preposition, e.g. in 
na-htsah-ste-dze, 33 
hwa-ste-hge>dze, 73, 75. 

This is the employment which we have seen in 

rg 3 "ed-hdre-hte-ge, 87, 24, 'the division-inducers’, 
and similar is the case of 

htrog-hdre-hte-re, 326, 338, 'there being (re, or re — ‘all’), 
enmity (? deceit ?)-inducers’ 
so that finally we get the te attached to an Adjective: 

trog-htor-hte-dze, 266, 'upon great enmity’ 
and such an Adjective may become the main Predicate, as in 
hla (lah)-hram-hte, 73, 76, 'the moon [is] pleasant’. 

The interest of this development in the use of the te, ste is the 
fact that it is precisely the idiom which we have already (pp. 131, 
136) traced in the personal names LtoA-te-Mye-kru, Bzagste-Nar- 
hbyam; it emphasizes the connexion between the names and the 
Nam dialect. 

There do not seem to be any more syllabic formatives apparent 
at first sight, excepting a Diminutive, hgu, on which see infra 
(p. 258) and Case-suffixes, which will be mentioned below. But 
this is clearly the place for considering the variant forms te and 
tehi, Ide and Idehi, wffiich have been exhibited by the personal 
names. The i is evidently regarded by the Tibetan translators of 
the names as corresponding to their own Genitive- and Adjective¬ 
forming Suffix lii ; for, where their hi would not be phonologically 
correct,^ they substitute their alternative gi, gyi : thus: 
Byehu-rma-b^^ehu-gi = bya-rma-byahi 
Yab-sten-rgan-gyi ~ Yab-nal-ldehi 
Tsen-hgi-Rba-ga. 

This is good evidence for a Genitive-Adjective value in the 
Nam hi. Does it help to explain any of the variations between -e 
and -ehi, such as we have exemplified supra (p. 124) ?: 
hrah-we-rtah = hrah-wehi-rta 
hbe-hbah = hbehi-hbah. 

It might be, for instance, that hrah-ive-rtdh meant ‘place-make- 
horse’ as a compound, while hrah-wehi-rta meant 'place-making 
horse’ with 'place-making’ as an Adjective qualifying ‘horse’; 
and similarly hbe-hbah might mean 'sheep-oppression’ as a com¬ 
pound, while hbehi-hbah meant 'oppression of sheep’, with hbehi 
^ Occasionally elsewhere also, as in byehu-gi. 
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as a quasi-Genitive. And it would be convenient to discover in the 
Nam language a Genitive form. There are also cases where we 
apparently find these Gerund expressions with -de having the hi 
appendix when used apparently as Subjects. Thus in 

hstor-hdehi-hphyid |], 339, 341 (cf. Idan-hdehi-hppd || ||, 

343 ^) 

unless Me is there a different word (‘good fortune’), it might be 
that hstor-Mehi means 'fugitives’, while hstor-hde might mean 
'fleeing’. But, if the language had had such a Genitive-Adjective 
suffix, we should have expected, though this and the analogous 
Tibetan texts are very terse and sparing in their use of Genitives 
otherwise indicated than b}" position, to find at any rate some 
instance of a Genitive suffix used after a word ending in a con¬ 
sonant ; and of that we have not any clear example. Moreover, the 
cases with -ahi, iihi, ohi directly contradict the idea of a Genitive- 
Adjective suffix,^ and the impression received is rather that the 
hi is a Particle of emphasis, identical, in fact, with the sentence¬ 
ending hi : the reason why we do not find it after consonants may 
be that in the interior of a sentence it would have added a syllable 
for which the verse had no place. It may very well have been used 
optionally in the interior of compounds, either to mark the separa¬ 
tion of the parts or to emphasize one part, and for convenience, 
in cases hke the above-mentioned hstor-Mehi, to mark off the 
phrase as a Subject. The objection to this is that the spelling 
inehi, where the probable meaning is 'eye’, seems to be rather 
constant, while me, mye, prevails where 'fire’ is probably meant; 
but possibly the hi may have been used in the language, without 
phonological origin, to make this very distinction. At the end of a 
sentence mehi can sometimes mean 'is not’ (Tib. ined). 

It appears that before this enclitic hi ^ final a is usually con¬ 
verted into e. Hdzo-hdzehi, 11. 338, 339, htso-htsehi, 1. 342, are 
clearly identical with each other and with hdzo-Mza, 1. 262, ^htsah, 
1. 29, °htseh{i), 1. 364, htso-htsah, 11. 62, 73, 115: and the same 
change is to be seen in 

hyah-hhehi-hnahd, 115-16 (Tib. ya-ha, ‘anguish’, 'fright’) 
hwi-hwehi-htsag, 173, 'rats (or mice) collect’ 

(cf. hwi-wa-rman, 201, ‘rats (or mice) are the tomb’) 
so that in some occurrences of spehi and hjpehi, e.g. 11, 211, 370, we 

^ Ldehi-swa-rsan, 11. 319, 320, from Ide, seems exactly parallel to rtahu 
swadddir, 1. 174, from rta. 
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may question whether we have to do with spe^ hpe, or with spa, 
hpa ; see p. 282. The case of -aj-ehu (p. 368) seems analogous. 

The possibility that -ehi is merely a lax representative of -ehe is 
suggested by the hrgehi-sto — hrges-to of p. 185, n. 1; it would 
then be parallel to -ohu — -oho {infra, p. 369). But against this 
we may note the occiurences of -a^i, -ohi, and also of an -e^u 
similarly equivalent to -e (p. 368). 

The only other morphological feature of Nam monosyllables is 
one found throughout the whole Tibeto-Burman area, namely 
reduplication. As concerns verbs a reference to this has, in regard 
to the Berhn fragment, already been made {JEAS, 1939, p. 198). 
In our text it is frequent, there being even sequences of verses 
such as 

hbo-hkom-ldyah-dze-hldab-hde-hde [ | 
gnim-hti-hldyah- [dze] -hgye-hkrom-hkrom, 12-13. 

These verb-repetitions are true reduplications, without the vocalic 
variation which is found in some of the languages, e.g. Tibetan. 
But the latter type also seems to appear, as in Tibetan, in expres¬ 
sions, such as 

gdim-hdzam-hdzim-re, 100 
hsah-phm-plam, 120. 

These and others, e.g. hbo-hbon, ma-mahn, can function indis- 
tinguishably as Substantives, Adjectives (frequent in Hsi-fan, 
Lo-lo, Mo-so, etc.) and Verbs. 

I (6). Declension 

The apparent absence of any plural suffixes, such as the Tibetan 
rnams, tsho, dag, has already been noted (JEAS. 1939, p. 209): it 
is hardly hkely that the hdag in the parallel phrases: 
hyog-hprah-hdag-dze, 254 
hkhwi-htsa-hyog-hdag-ci 
hsas-bdrah-hdag-chi, 

&c., 11. 259-61 

is equivalent to the Tibetan dag : the hdag must, in fact, be inter¬ 
preted otherwise. Probably the language was content with the 
tsa, properly more equivalent to ‘&c.discussed on pp. 187—8. 

The Genitive relation (or the direct relation between things) 
occurs, no doubt, in all its species (possession, part-whole, physical, 
psychological, legal, social, &c,, connexion), being indicated 
merely by word-order, the Genitive word preceding. But the 
phrase is then indistinguishable, as in Enghsh, from a compound 
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word; and whether the connexion between the parts is then 
Genitival, Datival, Instrumental, Locative, depends simply upon 
the sense. Thus we have: 

thah-hrdzo-rgyud, 16, 220, Hhan-mdzo-vdbce' (2 Genitives) 
g-ri-hruhu, 21, ‘mountain-horn (Peak)’ (Genitive of whole) 
Moh-hdzoh, 64, &c. ‘Moh castle’ (Genitive of description) 
hjo-me, 67, &c., 'hjo fire’ (Genitive of material) 
hna-hlam, 68, ‘home way’ (Goal of motion) 
mehi-ra, 78, ‘eye-place’ (= Sentinel post) 
mye-hrah, 342, ‘iire- or eye-place’ (Genitive of description) 
hrgoh-ru, 82, ‘egg’s horn’ (Genitive of whole) 
hnah-hchos, 159, ‘spring-born’ (Temporal) 
hsah-hlad, 225, &c., ‘ enmity requital ’ (Genitive of description) 
smyi-hnu, 241, ‘man(’s) strength’ (Genitive of possession) 
hldya-hkah-hte, 51-2, ‘water-full’ (Genitive of material) 
hpah-rmag, 205, ‘hero-army’ (Genitive of description) 
rgyed-hrah, 87, &c., ‘division-place’ (Genitive of description). 

Thus the ideas which we associate with the term Genitive have no 
explicit expression: how the phrase ‘This is yours’ would have 
been turned in the Nam language does not at present appear. 

Is there a formative expressing Agent or Instrument ? On the 
analogy of the Tibetan we should expect to find from vowel stems 
an Instrumental or Agential Case-ending -5, e.g. nos, ‘by me’, 
from na, ‘I’. This is likely to be an old formation. The fact that 
the corresponding kyis, &c., after consonant stems, fails to appear 
in Nam discourages the expectation of an s after vowels; and, as 
mentioned, supra (p. 170), the instances of words ending in a 
vowel followed by s occur almost always at the ends of sentences, 
and the words are, no doubt, verbs. The few possible examples are 
discussed infra (pp. 359-60) with negative conclusion. We must 
therefore hold that the Agential-Instrumental construction is 
evaded in Nam. 

A Dative with Postposition ?a, as in Tibetan, is well established 
in the three successive sentence-endings 11. 69, 70: 

hbehi-la-hgar, ‘a camp for the sheep’ 
hphag-la-gnah ‘ a place for the hog ’ 
hbyig-la-gnah ‘a place for the cow’. 

The Tibetan Locative Postpositions rii,su, do not appear. But the 
r-Locative after vowels and the Locative with Postposition na are, 
as has been seen, frequent, the former very frequent; and there is 

o 
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a third, doubtless of wider employment, namely dze. The partial 
equivalence of the three is shown by their alternations, e.g. 

myi-rgye-myer(mye-re or °ra), 153 
hti-rgye-mye-dze, 154 
sku-mag-hno-dze | 
hdah-mag-hno-dze ^ 
twah-mag-hnor, 48 
hkyah-mag-hnor, 49 
htah-hrdzo-hhor, 218-19, 132 
hthah-le-tshah-dze, 219 
thah-rdzo-hkynd-na, 220 
hkrug-hrdzo-hg}nid-dze, 16 
hdza-ma-hhe-na-rta-ge-htom-hphah 
hke-ma-hhyehe-dze-htor-ge-hdzo-htseh 11 
hkehu-hkah-dwah-na-hldyah-hkah-dwah 111 
rgoh-wa-myer-rbyo-rgyer-hldyah ||, 363-5 
hldah'hkrah-hsad-na-hldan-hkrah-hsah 1 224-5 
hldah-krah-hwe-dze-hldah-slah-hkehe ^ 

In several of the above cases, however, and in many others, the 
word preceding the -r (= re), na, and dze is not a Substantive, but 
a Verb, and the sense also demands not local Locatives, but 
expressions of circumstance or condition, as set forth supray 
pp. 173 sqq.; and this may be specially the case in regard to dze, 
which, as has been previously suggested {JRAS. 1939, p. 209), may 
be the Chinese word tsai, elsewhere also found spelt dze and dzehi 
{JRA8, 1926, p. 526; 1927, p. 306) and used in a local or temporal 
sense.^ The fact that dze never has the ^-Prefix favours the sup¬ 
position that it is a foreign word. A strictly local sense seems to be 
conveyed by na in 

me-na-hldis, 58, 'bounds (?) in fire’ 
me-na-hsams, 58, ‘is tempered (?) in fire’. 

II. The Verb 

Ordinarily the Tibetan Verb varies in three ways: 

(1) By alternation of Prefixes and associated modifications of 
initial consonants, e.g. 

sgyur/hgyur, spo/hpho, stu/sdu/hthu/hdu-, snan/mnan/ 
nan, hgebs/hkhebs, bcug/hjug, btsugs/hdzugs/gdzugs, 
gdab/btab, gzag/bzag, hgum/dgmn/bkum, bsdus/gtus, 

' This dze, = Chinese tsai, seems to recur in Hsi-hsia; see Wang Jinqru, 
op. eit,, hi, p. 392, B, column 4. 
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and some of these alternations are lexical, that is, are stereotyped 
results of a process no longer active in the language, while others 
are functional, i.e. freely used with recognized significations. To 
the former class would belong perhaps the s of spo^ stu, &c.; to the 
latter the variations between usually Prospective (with its 
by-form d-), and 6, usually Aoristic or Preterite. In later Tibetan 
the functional Prefixes also became lexical or merely graphic: and 
in early times also many particular, originally functional, forms, 
such as glan bgyidy had become lexical. 

(2) By addition of a final -s, constituting Preterites or Impera¬ 
tives : 

hthub/hthubs, skye/skyes, hcha/bcas, hbro/bros. 

This formation was probably in early times far more prevalent 
than in the Classical Tibetan, and a lost -s is frequently evidenced 
by a preference for the Gerund suffix ste in place of te and the 
Imperative suffix sig in place of cig^ or by n, a remainder of ns<ns, 
in place of n. 

(3) By vowel alternation, both where the original vowel is 
e or o: 

hjog/bzag, hdren/dran, rtog/brtags 
and where the o, from a and e verbs, is (usually) a special character¬ 
istic of the Imperative, as in: 

byed/byos, hgebs/khob(s), sneg/3nog(s), hcha/chos, hdren/ 
drohs. 

In the Nam language antithesis of the type spo/lipho, siujlidu, the 
5-form being transitive, is manifest in the recurrent expression 
stor-hdor, ‘to scatter in flight', where, however, as in the corre¬ 
sponding Tibetan verbs, the actual relation of sense is the reverse. 
And the verb spo also occurs, probably with the meaning of the 
Tibetan spo, ‘change’. But that the 5- had still a living function 
is not apparent. 

On the other hand, there are some indications that the r-Prefix 
could be used to form Factitives or Causatives. Thus it is prob¬ 
able that 

hrkom-hbron, 157, 331, &c. 

means ‘slain yak’ {^ligum^ ‘die’, hhum ‘slain’). Again, the word 
rpag/hrpag, antithetic to sid, ‘high’, certainly means Tow’ 
(Tib. dpag/dpog, ‘measure’, especially of depth), ‘brought low’, 
as in 
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hnah-htsu-rpag-re-hnah-mo-hgam, 193 

‘When the men of the homes (?) are brought low, the women 
of the homes are the village.’ 

But we have also: 

hhah-hpag-hldir, 326, 328, ‘in this low home (?)’ 

But, although there are also other eases, Jigam/rgarn, mag/rmag^ 
hgyeh/rgyeh), where the r-Prefix is apparent, and though it is 
exemplified in the common word rgyed, ‘division' = Tibetan 
Jigyed, and in the allied word rgye, ‘extent’ — Tibetan dbye, it 
does not appear that the supposed Factitive, or Causative, func¬ 
tion can provisionally be demonstrated.^ 

The 6-Prefix in verbs can be rapidly disposed of. It is quite 
clearly seen in (11. 168, 180), ‘made’, 'd\di\hphyag (1. 101), 

‘saluted’, bsi (11. 196, 198), ‘dead’ (?), bsog (1. 183), ‘collection’; 
while bbyam (1. 253), which might be similarly interpreted, is 
perhaps an error for Jibyani, which recurs twice in the immediate 
context. The paucity of the examples, and the fact that the three 
other words with the Prefix b, viz. bzir, bzer, bzod, are probably (see 
supra, p. 166) foreign to the Nam language, which perhaps is also 
the case with phyag, suggest that the 5-Preterite is borrowed from 
Tibetan. 

The gr-Prefix is more numerously exemplified (supra, pp. 163-5). 
Are there any signs of a Prospective function ? This question is 
rendered more difficult by reason of the phonological, or scribal, 
fluctuation between g~ and h- which has been discussed supra 
(pp. 163-5). There are, moreover, cases where the g- and h- forms 
of verbs are clearly equivalent: this applies to: 

gkom-re, 222 = hkom-re, 166, 175 
gcheg, 111, 234 (gceg) ~ hceg, 250 
gcihi, 346 — hci, hcihi, 205, 301, 348, 350 
gcig, 356 — hcig, 208, cig, 194 
g-yog (-rno), 156 — hyog (-rno), 289, 321~2 
g-yo/g-yoho, 142, 178-9 = hyo/hyobo, 118-19, 178-9 
g-yer(hsab°, hswah°, hscah°), 166-7, 330-1, 346 — yer/hyer 
(hsah'^j hstsah°), 141, 250-1, 267 
hgras, 10, gras, 300 = hras, 344- (but here the g is probably 
not a Prefix) 

^ See, further, infra, p. 352. 

^ g-we [wehi, wehe) perhaps never, and we/hwe/wehi/hwehi {wehe, hwehe) 
perhaps always, occur as posterior members of compounds. 
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and in other cases, where the alternation does not occur, a 
Prospective sense is not apparent. But it will be observed that in 
contexts which independently express a Prospective sense, e.g, in 
connexion with auxiliary verbs, such as *'be able’, 'tend to’, &c., a 
Prospective and a non-Prospective form would be equally appro¬ 
priate; and this may account for g-yog/hyog with rno, 'be able’, 
gstor/stoT-hdor, 'put to flight’, 11. 142-3, and gstor/stor-ta-hton, 
1. 152. It is also noticeable that in 11. 25-8, 34, 96, 98, the Preterite 
-s, Jji^yoSy occurs five times, while the non-Preterite g-yo occurs 
twice,^ which fact is hardly accidental, though it must be admitted 
the g- is elsewhere sometimes found with Preterite in -s} In the 
above-discussed phrase: 

grtehe-hta-stel, 181, 'granted a fixing’ 

the Prospective sense is appropriate; and in the near context 
appears the most persuasive example, if in the vicinity of several 
occurrences of hlab as Presents or Preterites the phrase: 

Idyan-glab-hdo ||, 180 

means ' will speak (or be spoken) On gzo in 1. 165 (see p. 199). 

Par less dubious, and in fact free from doubt, are the Preterites 
in formed from both vowel and consonant stems. For the most 
part, as noted supra, p. 170, these at once proclaim their character 
by occurring at the ends of sentences : such are: 

(a) At end of line or sentence: 

Related s4ess verb-forms at end 
s-form of sentence or clause 


hkroms, 387 

hkrom(ni), 389 

hgyans, 241 

hgyan(na), 77 

hgras, 10, (gras-re, 300) 


hgrus, 293, 297 


hnis, 70 

hni, 67 

hthogs, 145 

hthog(m), 149 

htbus(ni), 156 

hthu-re, 140 

gdes, 260 


hproms, 122 

hprom, passim 

htsors, 130 (htshors), 134, 

tshor-na, 220 

219 


fibres, 176 

brehe, 44 


rdzogs, 157 

^ In 1, 26 the -s of g-yos is crossed out. In 1. 260 gdes is a Preterite. 

* gsiLs, 1. 99 = hsus, 1. 93; gms, 1. 262 — hsas, 11. 59, 116, 260, gdes, 1. 260. 
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hgroms, 64 
rgyebs, 139 
hsas, 102 

nes, 192 (cf. 153, 158, °re) 
hldis, 58 

hsams, 58 
hnus, 16, 34, 40 
hwas, 308 
hkus, 352 
hkes, 36 
rkabs, 271, 272 
(6) At end of a clause : 
s-form 

hthogs-re, 181, cf. under (a) 
hwars-ge, 203 
hsans, 144 
nes-re, 153, 158 
hnus-dze, 34, cf. under (a) 
swa-hphyegs-iia, 176 
hras-re, 344 (gras-re, 300) 
rders-hdi-na, 107^ 


hgrom, 136, 223 
rgyeb-re, 116 
hsah, 90, 99 

hldi-ma-hrtab (inversion), 63, 
71, 144 
hsam, 174 


hku-rno, 152 
hkehi, 15, 41, 262 


Allied sdess form 
bwar-hwar, 29 


swa-hpeg-na, 360 


A special case is: 

htag-htos, 278, 279 htag-hto-na, 279, 280 

where the s is appended to the participial form in hto. 

The function of the -s in Tibetan is, as has been stated. Preterite 
or Aoristic (Perfective) f and there does not seem to be difficulty 
in recognizing the same in Nam. 

Is there any trace of vowel alternation corresponding to the 
Tibetan hbebs/jphab, hjog/bzag, or to }igebs/lc}iob{$), hcha/chos, 
mdzad/mdzod, the latter being the specially Imperative o, which, 
however, since many roots with a (e.g. rma/rmo, za/zo, Ita/lto) 
have a by-form with o, may originally have had a wider significa¬ 
tion ? It is obvious that the question of a functional o is thus, even 
in Tibetan, in particular instances a difficult one: in Nam there 
would be the additional difficulty that on the Tibeto-Chinese 
border a was often, at any rate before m, rounded into o: for 
^ Some further -s-forms are noted, pp. 357-60. ^ Also Imperative. 
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example, the word (shams, * borderappears in names as tshoms, 
and bam{s), ‘mansion'(?), appears as hom(s), e.g. in Hgo-hom, the 
original name of Kum-bum ; and this might well explain hphom/ 
hpom, ‘vanquished', in 11. 147, 347. In many occurrences of verb- 
forms with 0 we have not, or at any rate we cannot identify, related 
forms with a or e; and there is no reason to suspect an Imperative. 
The most probable instances of the Imperative o are: 

(1) htronhi, 11. 224,233,243, which occurs in a speech apparently 
referring to the future and which may well be Imperative of hdrah, 
11. 147, 254: Tibetan has trah/drah [hdren], with Imperative droh/ 
drohs. 

(2) hlobhi, 1. 378, which may well be in an aspiration (note the 
exclamatory hi) and be the Imperative (Tibetan lobs) of the hlab/ 
glab, of U. 180-2, &c. If so, the h^on/hthon, which end the two 
next-following sentences, may likewise be Imperatives; the same 
may be the case as regards hldon (Imperative of Mdan, 11. 187-9, 
264, 273^) in 11. 370-2. 

(3) gzo, 1. 165, must mean ‘shall eat', Imperative of the hdzah 
of 11. 170, 255 : cf. Tibetan za, Imp. zos : note the Prohibitive 7na. 

The only other question in regard to the Verb is whether the 
yon/hyon. Auxiliary Verb in the recurrent phrase: 
stor-hdor-hyon, 160, 161, 162 

is a mark of future time, as in Tibetan are hoh and yoh. The 
reference seems to be to a future. If so, hyoho of: 
stor-hdor-hyoho, 119 

is equivalent to hyono, which is not unlikeh" by reason of hruhi = 
hrunhi (see infra). 

Other Tibetan auxiliaries, yin, hgyur, Jidug, mchi, htshal 
(‘should‘ought', ‘is supposed to'), zin (‘have'), are not apparent 
in Nam; but run (‘be proper', ‘ought', ‘should', ‘have to') is 
clearly recognizable in: 
brgu-hto-hrun, 30, 32 
stor-to (hto)-hrun, 80, 138 
bdzohu-hto-hrun, 138 
and at the end of a clause in: 
stor-hto-liruhi-ge, 167 

where hruhi ~ hrunhi is comparable to hyoho = hyono (supra). 

The frequent prom, ‘do', ‘perform', &c. (possibly == Burmese 
pru, cf. Burm. phru, ‘white' = phrom) has been several times 
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adduced (e.g.p. 137). As concerns the &c., 'execute', 

‘carry out' ((jher-JikMrns, ‘carry out a task or commission') of 
Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents (ii, pp. 42, 79, kc. = JR AS,, 
1927, pp. 810, 838, &c., and supra, pp. 137, 142), it seems possible 
that the same meaning is conveyed by hhom in : 
hsah-yob-hkom-re-hrah-hrah-htsuhu, 166 
‘The earth, having done (Jilcoyn) quaking, came (back) to its 
own place,’ 

and the like is to be seen in 11. 136, {gtse-hkom), 175 (siva-hkom), 
222 (siva-gkom), 199 [rgyes-lilcmn). In 11. 32 (hgru-maJikom), 118 
{hrtahJigam-Jikom), the hkom is not an auxiliary, but a Substantive 
Verb with (apparently) the signification ‘make’. 

The verb re, ‘is’, in dictionary Tibetan usually red ('Tangut’ 
rit), but occmxingalso as re (na-re, ‘so it is (said)’, and in Personal 
ndime^,Btsan-to-re, &c.), has been instanced in the Rgyal-roh song 
(pp. 85-6) and also as frequently used in the Xam text (see 
p. 174 sqq.) with the value of a Gerund, 'being’: sometimes, 
e.g. in: 

hche-hmu-gdag-re-gsah-hkah-hrehi, 204 

it concludes a sentence as the principal verb. Mod, with the sense 
of ‘is really’, as in Tibetan, may be seen in: 
hdyah-hto-htoh-ge-hgo-gtoh-mod, 210-11 
‘ those who surrender the hdyah-hto really surrender the gate 
[or place) ’. 

A cognate of Tibetan yod, ‘exist ’, does not occur; but its negative, 
in Tibetan med, ‘not exist’, has been exemplified (pp. 174-5 sqq.) 
in the form mye~re, ‘not existing’: this also, as me-^M, may end 
a sentence, e.g. in: 

hmah-sta-mehi || . . . hri-stah-mehi, 311 

‘the big is not there . . . the mountain is not there.’ 

Even the ordinary myi, Tib. mi, myi, ‘not’ can function in the 
same waj", e.g. in: 

hphu-hklo-hsad-dze-hnah-me-hmyi ||, 40 
‘if the lipliu-hklo is destroyed, 'home-fire is none (or the place 
is fireless, me-hmyi).' 

perhaps also in phyi-hse-myi, 1. 98. 

The stor-hdor type of Compound Verb appears also in Mdan-phyer, 
phyer-chan, hldim-chim, rgyerJddyan, rhyi-hldyih.i, &c. 
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III. Pkonouns 

Naia words tor ‘I', 'thou', 'he', and then* plurals have not been 
found. We should expect na (not kJio-bo) -= 'I’ (Hsi-hsia no — 
Laufer, Xo. 14), na perhaps (certainly not khyod) — 'thou’; while 
for ' he ' they the Tibetan kho, khon4a is not at all likely, though 
Jean exists in 'Tanguf and kwdn-tkd-cha, i.e. Tibetan kJion-ta, in 
Thochu.^: Hsi-hsia tha (Xevsky, Xos. 71, 225). 

‘This’ is clearly the frequently recurring Jildi, = Tibetan Mi, 
sometimes (11. 107, 198) in the latter form or as Mihi (11. 43 (?), 
184, 391). We do not find the tha, 'he’, ‘it’, of Hsi-hsia, since the 
tha which occurs has probably a different meaning. 

‘There’, Tibetan da, would seem to be the IdaJi of Jirah-hldah- 
hnarn-ge, ‘heavens (or celestials) themselves-there’ (i.e. the 
heavens, or celestials, proper); cf. Tibetan Hbon-da-rgyal, 'the 
Ilbon-there king Da-red, ‘ There-being ’ ( ^ ‘of that ilk ')} If 
the verse: 

hldihi-su-hldoh-dze-hlda -liko-ge-hdzoh, 195 
means: 

‘What land he departs to, there is his castle’ 
then hlda may, like the Tibetan de, Mi, be followed by a Particle 
ko, giving the sense of ‘in that very place'. 

The form sta, in eastern Tibetan sta-re, ‘that being so' (not 
sta-re, ‘axe’), seems to be used correlatively in: 
sta-re-hmo(g)-ge-sta-hri-hldyaii, 19, cf. 9, 252 
‘Where were the clouds, there the mountains flew (?)' 
but not in: 

hri (g-rihi, g-ri)-stah (sta)-mehi, 311-13 
‘the mountain is not there’, 

Su, to which we have just attributed a Relative sense, might then, 
like the Tibetan sn, be also Interrogative in: 
dgu-hldo-htor-ge-su-me-hmehi, 114 
‘When the heat is great, who kindles a fire ? ’ 
perhaps also in: 

su-ge-stor-ta-hthogs ||, 145 
‘who stopped the flight ? ’ 

^ Prejevalsky, ii, p. 138; Hodgson, p. 144. 

^ Similarly Mchin-rgyal-hdi, "oar Mchin king*, in one of the Tibetan 
manviscripts. 
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The ci, chi of: 

hkwi-htsa-hyog-hdag-ci-hrah>hdom-gdes ||, 259-60 
‘the elders with their staves affirmed their decisions’ (?) 

and of the following lines may be the Tibetan Relative ci, ji. 

It is possible that hji, which seems to occur (ji) in the Berhn 
fragment (11. 10, 15, 16), may be the same Relative in 11. 78, 211. 

One of the words krah, of frequent occurrence, must be = 
Tibetan rah, ‘self’, e.g. in: 

hran-hrah, ‘ownplace’, 21, 166, 167 
and in the above-mentioned hrah-hldah. 

Be, beside being the verb ‘be’, evidently in bah(hhah)-h,re 
(hrehe) in 11. 249-51, jo-re, &c., 11.251-2, and perhaps in pra (hpra)- 
hre (hrehe), 11. 43, 267, means ‘each’, ‘every’ = Tibetan re (res, 
‘turn’, ‘times’), and Hsi-hsia re, ‘many’, ‘all’.^ In 1. 132 we have 
apparently hre = Tib. re, ‘hope’, 

IV. X UMERALS 

With the Tibetan names for the numerals 1-9, viz.: 

gcig(cig), gnis(nis), gsum(sum, so), bzi(ze), ina(na), drug, 
bdun(don), brgyad, dgu(go) 

it would be simple to compare the Nam words: 

gcig(cig), hni8(hni, ni), gsom, bzir, na(hna, &c.), trog, rgyed, 
dgu(gu, hgo) 

more especially as we leave out of consideration the Tibetan word 
for ‘7 ’, curiously reminiscent of the Indo-European septyn and not 
found in Tibeto-Burman languages outside the specially Tibetan 
sphere. It is, however, quite unlikely that a form corresponding 
to Tibetan geig, cig, almost equally confined to the Tibetan sphere, 
should have existed in Nam: and superficially the same applies 
also to bzir, which, moreover, is in Nam probably a foreign word. 
Furthermore, all the other Nam terms have demonstrably other 
meanings ; and that they haA^e also the numerical meanings, which 
in the abstract is quite possible, would require to be proved. 
Hence we might provisionally have no Nam words for the 
numerals 1-9. 

In the eastern Tibeto-Burman dialects the most constant of the 


^ Nevsky, No. 88. 
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numeral forms are those for 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, which we may generalize 
as: 

hi, som (sam, sum. so), ha, drug (truk), gu 
It wdli be showm infra (pp. 234-5, 241) that forms corresponding 
to the first, second, third, and fifth of these, viz. siii, finifgni), 
gsom, na (Hsi-hsia, bniJi, iiu, Xevsky, Xo. 87) do exist in the Xam 
text. For ‘ 1' we might expect some equivalent of the a and tha 
of Hsi-hsia, both rather widespread, in various forms, in Hsi-fan 
and other Tibeto-Burman languages; but it seems certain that 
neither of them occurs. 

What will have been the form of the word for ^4’ will be sug¬ 
gested infra (pp. 324-6): possibly the borrowed word hzir, which 
occurs in the vicinity of a gsom, which may = ^3’, has that sense. 

'Seven' is also in Tibeto-Burman a highly variable form, where¬ 
of the numerous modifications have been discussed su^ra (pp. 90, 
92-3 sqq.). In Xam we should, on the ground of vicinity to T’ao- 
chou and jVIi-nag, expect some skid, stwi, or the hke. There is 
therefore just a possibility that the expression hkhwi-htsa, h 259, 
if it should, as is probable, mean ‘old’ (Hsi-hsia wi/dwi/dwif}, 
Nevsky, No. 134), may be = ‘man of 70 years’. 

In the forms hgu/dgu, 11. 126-7, we probably have the Xam 
word for ‘9’ (Tib. dgii), used according to a familiar Tibetan idiom 
in the sense of ‘ all ’: see p. 290. 

The word for ‘ 10 ’ is likely to have been ga, which not only is 
given in Tibetan script [dgah, dghah) as the Hsi-hsia form (Xevsky, 
No. 145), but also occurs apparently in a Tibetan expression from 
the Nam region {stipra, p. 135, n, 1). It will be = H5rpa sgd, ' 10’, 
&c. (see pp. 90, 93, &c.). 

No expressions for ‘20', &c., are apparent, and there is no 
clear reason for attaching the meaning ‘ 100 ’ to the hard-worked 
syllable rgya^ or to any part of it, such as ya, attested by several 
languages. ‘Thousand’ should be something like (s)tomy (s)tony 
which both occm, the first, however, not meaning ‘thousand’, the 
second perhaps a loan-word from Tibetan with that sense (see 
infra, pp. 233^). On myen = 10,000 see infra, p. 234; on a 
sufiix -Arc, used with numerals to indicate a group, pp. 241, 272. 
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V, Particles 

Forthwith apparent as a Particle is yan, hyaii, in those cases 
where it occupies the caesura position, e.g. in: 
stor-hto-rta-yah-stor-to-hrun j ° ] 1 -9 gQ 

rta-hso-hnah-yari-gni-hrdzum*doho | ] 1 ^ ~ 
hkor-htah-hkhen-yafi-shah-gyah-gyah ] ^ 
hjah-htah-hkhen-yah-swadseg-tseg || j 
shah-ne-thehe-yah-stor-dor-yon ||, 160 
So also in: 

hldyah-hpu-hbri-re-mehi-klu-hcah-yah-stor-hdor-hyon |[, 161 
and the two following lines : and frequentlj^ elsewhere, e.g. 11. 172, 
255-6, 300, 306, 332. 

In the first group of examples the concessive sense of the 
Tibetan yan, 'although’, 'even’, seems to prevail, while elsewhere 
the alternative meaning, 'also', of the same may be more apt. 

The equivalent form, kyan, of the Tibetan seems attested by the 
parallelism in 11. 344-5: 

hbo-hroh-hrog-re-hlah*hkyan-hraS“re-hses-gsi-[hdzuhi ?] || 
rgyeb-hchi-hro-re-gdag-yan-la-por-hses-hsi-hdzuhi 11 
and the same may probably be seen elsewhere: 
hdzan-hkhor-hkrug-hkyan .... 18 
hkhor-kyan-rwehi-re . . .,98 
hkrug-kyah-hldom-re . . ., 371-2. 

The form gyafi of Tibetan may possibly occur in : 
g-rah-nag-hbo-gyan . . 263. 

Tsam, making a limit, ‘only so much’, &c., may perhaps be 
seen in: 

gsi-brom-hnu-ge-hsor-htsam-bzod 
‘supports only a finger (weight) ’ 
see p. 342. 

By far the most common Particle is ge, very rarely (11. 5, 8 ) hge, 
which is found all over the text, both in its favourite caesura 
position, as in: 

hnah-hchos-re-ge-hldan-myi-seg, 159 
and the two following verses, and also in other situations, e.g. in; 

. . . hnah-hran-ge-rwyin 1|, 33 
. . . hyos-htag-ge-hjoho Ij, 34 
. . . hkye-ge-hmu ]|, 39 
hre-ge-rgyo-dze , , 48 
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ru-ge-hkrom>dze . . 70 

hjim-li-li-re-pa*la-la>ge-tho-rgyam-ge-hwad-re-smvi-hdze-ge- 
hkab 11, 109-10 

hthan-phu*hkaiii-ge-rrie-hb 3 ’e-hkwehe-ge-hthan-hgain-hrnehe, 

130-1 

hlo-ge-blah-hido-ge-na-rne-ne, 154-5. 
hlab-ta-gbohu-ste-ge^hthogs-re-hlab-ge-planna, 181-2. 

A word occurring in these ways, and with this frequenc}^ must be a 
very general formal element. The first passage quoted, where in 
the caesura position it follows re, which itself so often, at the end of 
a subordinate clause, occupies that position, suggests that it was 
merely a Particle of emphasis; while the next examples indicate 
that it served, like the Tibetan ni in some cases, merely to mark 
off the Subject or Object from the Predicate. Perhaps we may 
combine the tw^o situations in the statement that ge can mark off 
any item of a sentence from its Predicate and also in a similar way 
mark off a whole subordinate clause from its main clause, becom¬ 
ing in the latter case almost an equivalent to re and ste or dze, the 
former two of which, however, it can follow, and the latter it can 
precede. Very possiblj^ it conferred a slight emphasis, like the 
Greek ye. 

But why may not ge be a sign of Plurality, possibly = Chinese 
(in Tibetan script) Ice, keM. ‘alP ? To this question it does not 
seem possible to give an immediate answer. But we may note that 
the ge can occur not only before the Postposition dze, as above, 
but also before the ?a-formative, e.g. in: 
g-roh-hj^ed-ge-ta, 71 
. . . hlde-ge-htah-hldon, 370, 371, 372. 

The Particles o,]iii,ni, na, don, have been discussed in connexion 
with the morphology of the sentence (pp. 175-9). 

The two negatives rna and 7nyi probabh' agree in their employ¬ 
ment with the Tibetan ma and mi/myi, concerning wdich it is 
usually said that ma is used (a) in prohibitions, (b) with past 
tenses, (c) with the present tenses of certain verbs signifying ‘is\ 
while mi is used with Present and Future tenses. But naturally 
there are reffnements; and in general statements even with 
present tenses 7na is apt to intrude. 

The ^am text has 7 na prohibitive in Tna-gzo, 1. 165 (see p. 199). 
Inconsistency in general statements is seen in gisan-myi-1} rgan, ‘grain 
does not mature’, &c., 11. 159-60, as compared with }ildi~7nadirtdh 
and mo-ma-hthor, ‘the horse does not leap’, &c., 11. 63, 71, 144. 
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Appendix 

Table showing phoiietic restrictions upon the application of Prefixes 
in Tibetan {T), Tibetan manuscripts from Central Asia (T'), 
Nayn {N), Hsi-hsia (//), and Zah-zuh {Z), 
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1. It is not necessary here to consider the original form, presumably 
syllabic, or the original employment, of any of the Prefixes, matters 
which have been discussed by Conrady in his celebrated work Eine 
indochinesische Causativ-Denoininativ-Bildung and by the late Dr. 
Wolfenden in his original and interesting Outlines of Tiheto-Burman 
Linguistic Morphology. We can refer only to their actual employ¬ 
ment as apparent in the four earliest sources named above, where 
none of the Prefixes is ever syllabic. 

2, r-, Z-, 8-, are here reckoned as Prefixes, and in all the four 
languages they are somewhat abundantly represented. For this 
reason they are likely to be the original common patrimony; and 
this inference is confirmed by two circumstances: (a) they always 
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immediately precede the root and are often preceded by one member 
of the remaining group, g-, d-, 6-, w-, h-; {b) by the Tibetan gram- 
marians they are not regarded as Prefixes, but treated as part of the 
root, not functional at all; and this treatment was, no doubt, as 
early as the alphabet itself, since in the script the r-, s-, are super- 

fixed to the following consonant in a compound akmra^ whereas 
those of the other group are prefixed as separate items. The Tibetans 
did not know that the s- of spo, the r- of rdun, the of Ijen were 
originally Prefixes: they speak only of the five, g-, d-, 6-, m-, /<-, 
ascribing to them functions, which they proceed to define. 

3. The Zah-zuh manuscripts have no 6-, m-, h-, and of g- they have 
only two occurrences {gdan, gsad), of 6- likewise only two (dhem, 
dmo), all which occurrences, being found in a medical text, may well 
be borrowings. It is therefore probable that in Zah-zuh, and in any 
other original Tibeto-Burman languages of the western regions of 
‘Tibet’, the whole group d-, 6-, m-, h~ was lacking. This supports 
the suggestion of a difference of date between the two groups; but 
it does not follow that the members of the later group discharged 
the same functions as had originally been discharged by those of 
the earlier: the contrary is suggested by the case of the secondary 
(syllabic) Prefixes in Hsi-fan. 

In the use of r-, Z-, 5-, Zah-zuh has the following combinations not 
allowed in Tibetan: 

rkh, rc, rch, rth, rp, rph, rh, Ikh 
skh, sth, sph 

of which rkh recurs in Hsi-hsia, rp in Nam. 

4, Taking together the other three languages, we find that m- is 
practically confined to Tibetan, the single occurrence (mhar) in Nam 
being probably Tibetan, and the mhhi (no meaning) and inkhliej 
mkhwCy ‘play’, ‘sport’ (Nevsky, No. 73) of Hsi-hsia in Tibetan 
transcription being problematical. 

In the Tibetan verbal system m- is credited with a fimctioii, not 
temporal, or modal, but roughly definable as indicative of non- 
activity or state. Only a single instance is given (mhags) but from 
literature we might adduce some other cases of m~ in the verb- 
paradigm. It may be noted that in Tibetan w-, when prefixed to 
nasals ?i, n, n, is often a substitute for 6-, which is sometimes pre¬ 
served in T'NH. 

Functional Prefixes should be primarily indifferent to phonetical 
inconvenience. But in Tibetan the earliest grammarians, while 
stating functions for the Prefixes g-, d-, 6-, h-, have also announced 

phonetical restrictions upon the use of those Prefixes, which restric- 

^ Bee Les 3lokas gramyyiaticaiix de Thonyni SamhJLOta^ par Jacques Bacot, 

p. 60 . 
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tions have been accepted in the common orthography* This incon¬ 
sistency has been noted by Conrady (pp, 19, 28 sqq.) and Wolfenden 
(pp. 12, 18, 40), both of whom have questioned the originality of the 
restrictions, the former also remarking (p. 46) that phonetical in¬ 
compatibility in the occurrence of two Prefixes, such that one can 
precede those consonants which the other cannot, is a sign of identity 
of function. It is, of course, obvious that such collocations as gk-, 
gvh'i gb-, bp-f bph-^ bb-, though in Nam they all actually occur, must 
ultimately have been foimd intolerable and may have been avoided 
even at a sacrifice of a consistent discrimination of the functions. 
The resultant system, especially as seen in the four-stem Transitive 
verb, is expounded in the native, and all the modem, grammars. 

According to the system, while g-, d-, 6-, all alike imply that the 
verbal action is one which has an agent, g- and d- are used to form 
Future tenses (i.e. they have a Prospective value) and b- forms Per¬ 
fects (i.e. Preterites or Aorists): 

Thus from diil we have: 

Present hdul. Preterite btnl, Future gdul. Imperative thul. 

But, when the root has a guttural initial, g- is excluded by the 
phonetic rule, and d is substituted, resulting in: 

Present f^el, Preterite bkal. Future dgal, Imperative khol ; 
and when the initial is a labial, both b and g are excluded, and the 
outcome is as in: 

Present hbul. Preterite phul, Future dbul. Imperative phul, 

the Preterite having the aspirate ph in place of the inconvenient 
combination bp-. There are, of course, various other schemes corre¬ 
sponding to other forms of the root. 

Forms of roots with initial tenuis aspirata replacing their initial 
media are, no doubt, very ancient, irrespective of Conrady’s theory 
of their origin (from s and media): and the simplest explanation of 
the divergence m the Preterite of verbs with labial initial is to suppose 
that in aU the three above cases the Preterite had originally the 
aspirate together with the h- Prefix, thus: 

*bthal, *bkhal, *bphul 

and that hth, hkh, became bt, bk, while bpk, as was natural, simply 
lost its b. The change of bih'>bt, bkh>bk, may have been merely 
phonetical. If it had been convenient to substitute for the b of 
*bphul, as for the g of *gbul, a d, the Preterite would perhaps have 
become *dpul in place of phul. 

The thus posited combinations bth-^ gth-, &g., might have dis¬ 
appeared prior to the introduction of writing in Tibet. But in fact 
they are to be found abundantly in the written documents and other 
manuscripts of the seventh to ninth century a.b. As the T entries 
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in the table show, the aspirate rule does not exist so far as these 
writings are concerned, although the occurrence of the tennis discloses 
the fact that the transition hth-, gth-, &c., to 6^-, gt-, was already 
effected; whether the matter is one of dialectical divergence or of 
period need not be considered. But it should be noted that in respect 
also of the Prefixes m> and h~ the spelling of the documents and 
manuscripts is similarly disregardful of the aspirate rule. Nor is 
this all: from the table it may be seen, as noted above, that in the 
case of the Prefixes of the old group, r-, s~, the Zah-iuh spelling 

has no regard to the aspirate rule, which in the Tibetan grammar 
applies to these also; and in the Tibetan documents and in Hsi-hsia 
and Nam there is the same freedom. Whether the Tibetan changes 
of aspirate to tenuis in the combinations in question (hth-, gth-, rth-, 
Ith-, sth-, &c.) was phonetical or, in whole or part, otherwise, depends 
upon etymologies and need not be considered here: nor need we 
consider the media retained in the Futures gdul, &c.; that character¬ 
istic of the Future may have antedated the use of the g-, h-, d-, group 
of Prefixes, since in cases where the aspirate is taken as belonging to 
the root, e.g. in: 

Present hthub, Preterite btubs. Future gtub, Imperative hthuh 
we see that gth- becomes gt-, just as bth- becomes bt-. 

But, secondly, the possibility that from roots with labial initial an 
inconvenient Preterite such as bphul could have been made workable 
by substitution of d- for 6-, just as it was substituted in the Future 
for g- in ggum, &c., and in bgul, &c., was likewise realized in practice. 
For this d, as a substitute for 6- in the Preterite of labials, is exempli¬ 
fied in the documents by dblaris (yjblan) = Nam gblah and dphrogs 
(^Jliphrog), of which the latter is not allowed by the phonetical rules. 
We even find drha, drgyal, written in place of rha, rkyal. 

It appears therefore that in the verbal paradigm d- is a supple¬ 
mentary or substitute Prefix, due to phonetical convenience. Where 
it appears as an alternative (dgodjrgod, &c.) in the Present and is 
retained throughout the paradigm, the case is not necessarily other¬ 
wise, since it is recognized that such verb-stems, like those with g-, 
h-, m-, may be secondary generalizations. The d- need not be of 
purely phonetical origin or evoked from nowhere, if outside the verbal 
system it can be shown to be in some cases original. But we cannot 
rely upon instances such as dgu, ‘ 9 ’; and we must at least realize that 
in the eastern part of ‘Tibet’ the d- neither exists at present nor 
appears ever to have existed. Even in Khams it is regularly repre¬ 
sented by a guttural {gh. Linguistic Survey of India, in. i, p. 137)^ 
while in ‘Tangut’ {rgiu, ‘9’, &c.) and ‘Amdoan’ (rha — dkah, &c.) 
r- appears. There seems to be no trace of the d- in the Rgyal-roh, 

^ That the d- was from the first non-existent in Khams was considered 
possible by Jaeschke (Berlin Academy Monatsbericht, 1867, p. 165). 

P 
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where the dominant Prefix is sh (*'), or in any ‘Ch'iang’ dialect, and 
in ‘Eastern Tibetan’ it is absent, like the other Prefixes. It should 
not, indeed, be overlooked that in Tibetan transcriptions of Hsi-hsia 
there are not a few words with d- prefixed to A: or kh or g or h or m, 
also two instances of d/i- and one of dtsh~. But in the present position 
of Hsi-hsia philology, when the meanmgs of many of the words in 
question are unknown, the spellmgs capricious, and w hen the value 
of the Prefixes in the Tibetan transcriptions is disputed, nothing can 
be ventured m regard to this matter. It will be seen that, except in 
the case of dkh- (aspirate!) and dtsh- (for gtsh~ ?), the spelling observes 
the Tibetan phonetical restrictions, a circumstance all the more 
suspicious as in dmu^ 'fire’, we have the Tibetan dm-, while gmuh, 
with the expected gm- (occurring also in Nam), is also recorded. 

The Prefixes d- and yn- may thus be regarded as foreign to three 
of the four ancient languages and confined to Tibetan—it is im¬ 
material if in other (southern) Tibeto-Burman areas equivalents of 
them can be traced. Concerning h-, wdiich is abimdantly represented 
in Tibetan and Hsi-hsia and extraordinarily so in Nam, it may be 
sufficient to refer to the statement supra (p, 70), where it is shown 
that in the form of a nasal element this Prefix persists widely in the 
modern pronunciation of the eastern Tibet and the Tibeto-Chinese 
borderland. Conrady (p. 20) and Wolfenden (pp. 31-3) have suggested 
for it original functional values: or was it merely a phonetic feature ? 
In any case it must have been extremely ancient, 

5. There are some further particulars in which the Tibetan 
phonetical restrictions are unoriginal: 

(a) Tibetan gz-, gz-, hz-, hz-, are derived from gj-, gdz-, bj-, hdz-, as 
is clear from the verb-paradigms such as: 

hjog/g^ag/bzag, hdzin/gzuh/bzuii 
and from other cases. In Hsi-hsia (Tibetan transcription) we actually 
find gj-, gdz-y bj-, bdz-, in Nam gdz-‘. even in Tibetan w^e have gjen 
written for gcen, cken. 

(h) Tibetan gw-, gr-, gl-, hi- were in some instances formed from 
roots with initial w, r, I, analogous to Tibetan g-y-i an instance is 
glan/blans from ^len. The combinations g-w-, g-r-, occur in Nam 
and in Hsi-hsia, and the latter has even g-l- and b-l-. 

(c) The form rnpJiro occurring in a carefully written Tibetan text 
with the clearly intended sense of an abstract noun of action, ‘a 
going forward’, shows that the functional value of even 7 n- could 
prevail against the phonetical objection to its being prefixed to a 
labial. 

6. As to the temporal function of g-, d-, 6-, in the Tibetan verb 
paradigm doubt has been expressed by both Conrady (pp. 19, 28 sqq.) 
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and Wolfenden (pp. 49, 53). But such doubt must be regarded as 
applying to the original signification of those Prefixes, and not to 
their earliest attested usage; for not only are the Prefixes freely 
used to form Preterite (Aorist) and Future (Prospective) tenses, 
wherever phonetically legitimate, from verbs with initials of all 
classes, and from verbs with compoimd initials—producing forms 
such as hrh-, bsk-, bile-, bst-, hrd-, bsp- and even gst-, grt-, git -,—in 
Hsi-hsia even grz, —but we can produce ancient texts where g/b (or 
d) forms of a single verb are used antithetically to mark a temporal 
contrast. This proves that a Tense value of the Prefixes was actual; 
but not that it was original—even the Indo-European Aorist and 
Perfect were not originally Tenses—and another element in the 
signification of g-, d-, b-, and also of m-, is, as we have seen, defined 
by the Tibetan grammarians. 

7. In regard to / 1-, s-, which for the etymologist, though not 

for the Tibetan grammarians, are Prefixes, the only question in con¬ 
nexion with the four languages is whether the Prefixes have in 
them become merely lexical or retain traces of a living function. In 
Tibetan the r- and I- have not hitherto been credited with a his¬ 
torically living function; but, as regards s-, the large number of 
forms such as stu, sdu, spo, &c., with Transitive sense and paired 
with Intransitives such as hthu, hdu, hpho, See., has long been recog¬ 
nized as proving a Transitive function of the s-; and that function 
must have been active down to a time not long anterior to the 
historical period. Since r- and s- do not appear to have been phoneti¬ 
cally ‘incompatible’ or mutually supplementary, their original func¬ 
tions were presumably different. 



V. THE LANGUAGE: ETYMOLOGY 


To describe the grammatical system of a language without know¬ 
ing the meanings of the words may well seem to be a hazardous 
adventure. But the converse is equally true; and, as has been 
mentioned, the formal features, being of a general nature, are 
more likely to reveal themselves upon a first survey than the 
meanings of individual words. In the present case, moreover, we 
have the advantage that the language by its phonology declares 
itself to be not only a Tibeto-Burman dialect, but also one at 
approximately the same stage of development as the earhest 
known Tibetan. Hence there is a plausibility in the identification 
of prima facie similar features both of grammatical structure and 
of word-forms. A number of such ‘self-evident' etymologies have 
been cited and used in the preceding discussions. But selected 
particulars may seem open to doubt until confirmed by a wider 
etymological knowledge of the language. To a certain extent a 
phonological ratio between two kindred languages may be estab¬ 
lished through syntactical equivalences elicited b 3 ^ a general 
survey: thus the postpositions na, la, te, the verb-sufhx -s, and 
particles such as ni, yan, common to Tibetan and Nam, throw 
some light upon the developments of vowels and consonants in 
the latter, and so serve to control further etjunologizing. But 
without independent ascertainment of meanings a comparison of 
forms is in a measure conjectural: and this is notablj^ the case in 
regard to monos^dlabic languages, where so commonly the mono¬ 
syllables have each several significations. 

Before discussing the further ways of investigating and verify¬ 
ing meanings it will be convenient to mention some principles 
which maj" lend useful guidance: 

(1) Correspondence of Nam expressions to Tibetan has en¬ 
hanced probability when: 

(а) the expressions are known to have been more or less 
contemporary^ which practically means that the 
Tibetan ones belong to the earliest records of the 
language; 

(б) the expressions are attested in the same area of ‘ Tibet ^ 
and have therefore a chance of being ‘regional’. And 
this factor applies also to usages of modern dialects 
which are not evidenced in old Tibetan; 
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(c) the time-factor in (a) and the regional factor in (6) are 
combined, thereby increasing their force. 

(2) Probability of equivalence increases somewhat with the 
complexity of the forms compared. Thus, it is far more 
likely that a Nam word rdzogs should be equivalent to a 
Tibetan word rdzogs than would be the case between rog and 
rog. In Tibeto-Burman, however, this argument is weak¬ 
ened by the frequency of homophones : thus, there were in 
Tibetan at least five different words rgyan. The general 
probability applies in particular to: 

(а) phrases or compounds: thus, there is a greater likelihood 
of connexion between Nam hldan-kran, proved by 
repetition to be a standing phrase, and Tibetan dran- 
rnkhran from the same region and similarly established 
as a phrase, than there would have been between the 
members of the two compounds individually; 

(б) words and phrases which by virtue of some relation of 
antithesis, &c., are in pairs or groups; thus, if a Nam 
word is identified with a Tibetan word meaning Tong', 
the probability of the conjecture is increased if there are 
on both sides related forms which can unite in the 
meaning ‘short'. In the case of Nam this consideration 
(b) is rendered important by the antithetic style of the 
verses, which corresponds to what has been remarked 
elsewhere in the Tibetan area.^ For example in the 
passage (II. 124-7): 

hldah-hkran-hsad-na-hldan-hkraii-hsah 
hldan-kran-hwe-dze-hldan-slab-hkehe 
hldah-krari-hko-dze-stor-hldan-hphyar 
hldah-kran-spo-dze-stor-hgu-hbo 11 
hldah-kran-hnam-dze-stor-dgu-hdor 111 
it is immediately evident that there is a relation of 
antithesis (of fact or logic) between the successive predi¬ 
cates hsad, hive, hko, spo, Jinam ; and this is a factor 
which will assist or control the determination of their 
meanings. 

^ A. H. Francke, Der FruJilingsmythus der Kesarsage (Memoires de la 
Societe Fiimo-Ougrienne xv, Helsingfors, 1900), p. vij Buddhistische Volks- 
lieder aus Ladakh (Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen 
zu Berlin xxx), pp. 118, 121, Ladakhi Songs, i, Leh, 1899, p. 2. See also 
Rockhill, Diary, pp. 168-9. 
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(3) Etymologies which have been established as certain furnish 
rules for judgement in similar cases : thus, if we know, as we 
may, that the Nam antithesis Jibri{bri)/hbrali{brah) is iden¬ 
tical with the Tibetan antithesis }ibri{bri)/bra^ then we 
anticipate that in other Nam words initial hr will have 
retained its r (which would not be the case in Hsi-hsia, Hsi- 
fan in general, Lo-lo, Mo-so, or modern Central Tibetan) and 
that final i and a will have remained intact. 

(4) Phonological divergence in particular cases ceases to be a 
cause of difficulty, if we can show regional evidence for the 
change which it is proposed to allow. Thus, the Nam word 
rgyeb may be identical, as we have reason to suppose, with 
Tibetan rgyab, ‘back’, ‘put back’, &c., because in the 
Koko-nor region the changes -ab>-eb, -ag>-eg, are evi¬ 
denced in early times. We here neglect the consideration 
that the e-form may be original, since even in Tibetan itself 
many a-forms are related to e-verbs (e.g. khab, kag, to 
Jikhebs^ hgegs). 

Where such substitutions, e.g. of r as a Prefix for s, d, and 
sometimes m and 6,^ are characteristic of the Nam language 
in general, it is unnecessary to consider them except as 
indications of regional tendencies. But where in the Nam 
itself we have to account for something unexpected, it may 
be evidential to cite such phenomena of local and contem¬ 
porary Tibetan, more especially when they occur in identical 
words; for instance, the Tibetan manuscripts have the, 
perhaps original, form Mre, ‘lead’, ‘draw’, instead of the 
normal hdren ; they have r-less forms, hdzon, gyud, of rdzon, 
‘castle’, rgyud, ‘race’; occasional substitution of i for e 
(stigs, sis, cis) ; confusion {bran for bran, dgum for dgun), loss 
{dgu for dgun), or mistaken addition {rgum for dgu) of final 
m, n, n; confusion (by no means unexampled in ordinary 
Tibetan) of s and s (bsen for bsen), dr- and tr-. It- and Id-, 
and so forth. Lh also is of doubtful origin in Tibetan. It 
would be superfluous here to cite many of these numerous 
peculiarities, which are being summarized elsewhere: they 
may be adduced singly where applicable. 

(5) Orthographical fluctuation in the Nam text has been dis¬ 
cussed sii'pra (pp. 117 sqq.), where an endeavour has been 
made to show that it is not unlimited. As between tenuis 

^ See pp. 347 sqq. 
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and tenuis aspirata it is extremely frequent: Jikh, hch, hth, 
hph, htsh, can always be written hie, he, lit, kp, Jits, while the 
converse, and also confusion of tenuis and media, are rarer. 
In this matter of orthography, where the facts are estab¬ 
lished from the Nam text itself, it is not necessary, but 
interesting, to mention that the Tibetan manuscripts 
exhibit substantially the same amount and varieties of 
fluctuation. 

I. ANTITHESIS AND CONTEXT 

Of the above considerations the one most immediately applicable 
is that of antithesis, whereof we may now proceed to adduce some 
instances: 

1. Hbra ; hbri ; hyah ; ynor : htham ; mug ; hrah ; gsah; hre. 

Attention has been previously (JRAS. 1939, p. 197) called to the 
fact that the Berlin fragment commences with four sentences as 
follows: 

mor-ma-de-klo . . . 
yah-ma-ji-de . . . 
bri-ma-zor-de . . . 
hbra-ma-gar-de . . . 
and two others (successive) begin: 
mug-tse-khyig-re-te . . . 
htham-tse-re-te . . . 

while in our manuscript we have successive verses beginning 

(11, 225-8): 

mor-hgu-hrdzor , . . 
hyah-hrah-hsah-re . . . 
mug-hgu-rdzor . . . 
htham-rah-gsah-re . . . 
hbri-hgu-rdzor . . . 
brah-hrah-gsah-re . . . 

The former shows a general correspondence or antithesis among 
the four items mor, yah, bri, hbra, and then a like relation between 
rmig and htham : the latter passage shows a correspondence be¬ 
tween mor, 7nug, hbri, and a correspondence between hyah, htham, 
and brah, combined with an antithesis between the two groups. 

In Tibetan hbri means ‘diminish', ‘grow less’, while bra is 
‘have or be in great plenty’, whence come bra-ho, ‘buckwheat’, 
and—since most Tibetan nouns in -s are really Aorist forms of 
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verb-roots— hbras, 'rice’, hbras^bn, 'fruitAccordingly we see why 
in Nam hbri and hbra can be contrasted; and at the same time we 
understand why a place in the Koko-nor region may have been 
named Bra-ma4han} 'Plain of Plenty’. It follows also that the 
three words hyaii, JitTiam, brah denote things approved, while rnor, 
mug, hbri are things disliked. The three former are followed 
severally by the phrase hrah-gsah(}jtsan)-re, the latter by hgii-rdzor 
(hrdzor). 

Provisionally we do not know the meanings of Jiyan and htham 
or of the phrase hrah-gsan-re, though the last may suggest Tib. 
ra-gsah, 'place purified (or secret) The antithesis between hyan 
and mor is recurrent, being found also in 11. 9-10, 40-1, 286-7, 
388, of which the last, the most convenient for citation, is, 
mor-tsah-khrom-re || hyan-tsa-hcer ||. 

In Tibetan g-yan signifies 'happiness’, 'good luck’, 'blessing’, 
'prosperity’; but for its opposite, mor, we can adduce nothing 
nearer than dmod/rmod, 'blame’, 'reproach’, 'curseTibetan 
mug is 'gloom’, and the related rmugs, 'fog’, 'stupid’, 'sluggish’, 
which occurs in Amdoan as rmvl'hu (Prejevalsky, ii, p. 137), would 
well suit the expression mug-bu, 'stupid children’ (?), in the 
Berlin fragment (1. 12). Htham will probably be connected with 
Tib. htham 'unite’, hihams, 'clasp in affection’, whence come the 
words thams-cad, tham-zin, 'all’, 'whole’; for this meaning pre¬ 
vails in the Tibetan manuscripts. Thus hiham-hrah is the para¬ 
disial 'place, or state, of union’ contrasted with the dissensions of 
the Evil Age, In the Berlin Fragment (1. 18) htJiam-gnam-tsa-ge 
means 'the undivided celestial folk’. 

It may be observed that in 11. 132-3, 
hbri-hldi-hthan-re-hre-hldi-hyah, 
hbri occurs in antithesis to hre, which will be apt, if Are is equiva¬ 
lent to Tibetan re, 'hope’. On Hbra as a local and tribal name 
see pp. 307-8, 319-20. 

2. Hbri ; hpu ; hpo ; hpho ; hdzohu, hjohu; kjo. 

In another group of passages hbri is antithetic to hpu : 
hldyan-hpu-hbri-re, 150, 161, 218, 343. 
hbri-hsehe-hpu[-]r[e], 163. 
bri-gse-hpuhi-re, 329. 

These must all belong together, especially in view of the adjacency 

^ Mentioned in the Tibetan MS. Chronicle, 

^ But the Rgyal-roh language (Jya-ruh) has mar, ‘night’, and mor, ‘old’ 
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of 11. 161 and 163. A predominant meaning of pu in Tibeto- 
Burmanis 'man’, 'male’ (Tib.po/^^o), and, if hbri/bri can mean 
‘female’, we obtain the reasonable renderings: 

'the J^ldyan males being (weak) females’, 

'the wise {hsehe, gh) females being males*. 

But Tibetan hbri does denote a female, namely the yak-cow, and it 
appears in the name Hbri-chu, 'Yak-cow river’, of the Yang-tse- 
chiang in its Tibetan course. In the Nam passages either the word 
denotes females in general or the reference is to females of the yak- 
species. The combination of meanings in Nam hbri/bri confirms 
the identity of the word with the Tibetan forms. 

Apart from explicit antithesis, hjpu — 'male* is clear also in: 
Jipu~^brofi-r]co77i-ge, 157, 'the male yak-bull being killed’. 

One other meaning of hpu, namely 'bird’ (== Tib. bya, i.e. 
bwya,^ Hsi-hsia (Laufer, No. 32) ivo-yao, Lepcha/o, and wHy 
&c., in a considerable number of Tibeto-Burman dialects) has been 
mentioned elsewhere (JRAS, 1939, pp. 215-16); it is to be seen in: 
si-hchos-re-ge-hpu-myi-ldin ||, 160 
'Born in winter, a bird does not fly *. 

But Tibetan 'elder brother* (— Hsi-hsia phu/pho phoh), bu, 
'child’, phu, 'upper countr}^’, phu (hbud), 'blow the fire*, not to 
mention Hsi-hsia wu, 'father', &c., and the possibilities connected 
with bu, warn us to expect other significations of Nam hpn, which 
it is advisable to reserve for a separate consideration, 

A form kpo/hpho, 'male’, 'heroic’, which in Tibetan is usual 
and gave rise to the masculine suffix po, seems clear in: 

hpo-hldah-stor-[re]-hrah-hton-gsohu || dze-rne-ge-hgo j| 358 
‘the heroic ones being lost, over the station-abandoning sur¬ 
vivors the evil are head’. 

The same must be recognized in: 

hpo-hldi-nan-re-hj^ah-hnehi-hnahd, 115-16 
'males being here within, fear (Tib. ya-ha p. 191) evaporates’ 
(because, as indicated in the following line, it is too late, 
the evil being already done: Jjihahd — h'h^ad, p. 321) 
hpho-hldir-htsag-ge-so-hna-hstor, 117 
'males*being here collected, the so-hna is lost’ 

^ Since, however, bya, hyehu, has been given {supra, pp. 131-2) as a Nam 
word, it is possibly to be distinguished from pu, one of the two as meaning 
‘fowl’; ‘bird’ and ‘fowl’ are often discriminated in Hsi-fan, &c. The dis¬ 
tinction of the two forms in Nam may have been originally dialectical. 
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and hence also in: 

rhe-hpo-hldo-ge, 177, 'enemies brave’ 
rhe-hpo-hhe-ge, 361, ‘enemies brave, evil’ 
while in rbyo-po, L 181, V^^/o-man’, the word approaches the later 
Tibetan use as a suffix. Whether in li'po(‘po)-rbom, 1. 317, the sense 
of 'male 'hero is present, or there is merely a miswriting of the 
commoner hbo-bon is not certain. In hpu-hpos^ 1. 140, the usual 
hpu(}ip}iu)-}ibos, 'big man’, is obviously intended: on Jibos see 
infra (pp. 230-1). 

Still another word plainly meaning 'male’, namely hdzohu/ 
hjohu, is contrasted with hbri in: 

hbri-re-hrdyam-re-hkhah-hldah-hnahghi 11 
hdzohu-ro-hldi-re-hjohu(hdzohu) || hwa-hkah 
hdzehu-rje-hbro-re-hdzohu-hto-hrun, 137-8. 

‘All the females being hrdyarn, the speakers should have the 
say (Tib. hag, "voice”, "speech”): 

This being a place for males, males have to act and speak (?): 
When a weak (Tib. gze-re) chief flees, one must be a man,’ 
and this is reinforced by: 

hdzohu-hkru-hyog-re . . . hbri-hdzohu-kyim-re, 324-5. 
Clearly this hdzohu, hjohu has nothing to do with rdzo = Tib. 
mdzo, ‘the cross between a yak-bull and a cow’, which, moreover, 
seems always to be spelled with r-. But it has also to be dis¬ 
tinguished from a hjo/jo, meaning 'chieftain’, and from another 
hjo/hdzo/ hdzoho, as well as from a gzo, all which must be discussed 
infra (pp. 274-5, 334^5). 

These groups of words illustrate rather noticeably the multiple 
meanings which in monosyllabic languages are so commonly found 
attached to single forms. But they also illustrate the opposite 
feature, namely plurality of synonyms of common terms. What 
is the difference between hpu, hpo{hpho), hdzo, all meaning 'male ’ ? 
Moreover, we shall encounter (p, 238) another word, tsu, having 
the same sense. 

There seems to be no doubt as to the meanings. For hpu 
external equivalents have been cited, while po/pho, is well known 
in Tibetan. Hdzo is no less sure: it corresponds to Hsi-hsia bdzo 
(Nevsky, No. 42 = Laufer, No. 45 tsu-ni, i.e. ni-tsu), Go-lok 
tcho-mo, Mtoyak chhoh, Mu-nia ts'o, and many Lo-lo and Mo-so 
forms assembled by Laufer. The tsu transcribed by Laufer from 
Chinese may, if not intended for dzo, be a dialectical variant, 
corresponding to the tsu of the Nam text. 
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It may be suggested that strictly dzo denotes 'man’, i.e. male 
human being, while the wider antithesis 'male/female’ is repre¬ 
sented, as in Tibetan, by pho/mo. Phu in Tibetan properly 
means 'upper* in a local sense and so is used with the meaning 
'elder’, as antithetic to nu, ‘younger’: it is perhaps identical in 
origin with pho, which form is perhaps to be seen in Tib. la-po, 
'high pass {or peak)’, Nam la-po {infra, p. 269), and certainly in 
pho-bo, ~ phu-bo, 'elder brother’. 

Hpii ~ bu, 'son', 'child’, is supported by antithesis to hpha, 
'father’, in 1. 183, and by connexion with mother in 1. 184. It is 
also possible, as an alternative to ‘man’ in: 

gsu-prom-hho[-]r[e]-htsah-hpu-hdrom, 64-5 
‘the friends to give them welcome {gsu-prom) were children 
and underlings (Tib. drurn/'druh) ’; but "underling persons’ 
may be meant. 

3. hno, hnoho ; ^sta, ^sto ; "^hkhog, ^hkhob ; °hdah, wa-hdan ; me, hrhe ; 
gsah, lisah) hisag\ hicyir; hdzar: hdza\ htrog] hram \ mo-lan\ 
byu{r ); hrub ; sky ah. 
ho, and me are antithetic in 11, 85-6: 
hho-sto-ge-hsag-dze-rhe-hwe-ge-hwyir 11 
hho-sta-glom-dze-krah-hur-hur 
rhe-sta-glah-dze-hne-rhehi-rhehi 
and this is a standing antithesis, as is shown by: 
hho-stor-htoh-re-hrhe-hldah-hkhyed, 119 
hho-stor-hkhyed-re-hrhe-hidah-hkhrah ( ^ 

so-hnah-hstor-dze-hho-stor-hprom || \ 

hthah-hrgam-hkad-re-rhe-re-hho ||, 133 
(cf. hrgj^ah-rfie-re-hholio ||, 320) 
hho'stor-hthor-bsi-ta-ston 
rhe-hldah-hkhar-hmye-htah-rgyen 
. . . hhoho-hjam-re-hldan 
. . . rhe-hdzam-re-hldan 
stah-hro-hra-dze-hrhehe-hho'ge-hpom ||, 347 
hrhe-hho-hdzar-dze-hldehe-ge-htah-hldon ||, 372. 

The same antithesis can be traced in IL 56, 143-4. 

But hho is also antithetic to gsah in: 

gsah-ra-gsah-na-gsah-tah-hrtehu [ | ) 95^5 
hho-ra-hhon-kya-hhon-ta-gblah ) 
gsah-ra-gsah-ge-gsah-htag-htos (278-80 
hho>rah-hho-kya-hho-htag-htona || 3 
gsah-hrah-htoh-kya-hhoho-hjam-re-hldan, 273 


I 273-4 


196-7 
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and this is quite decisive. For gsan, hsah cannot mean anything 
but ‘enmity’, ‘hate’, as will be shown infra (p. 223). 

In Tibetan no means ‘face’, and it has many compounds and 
also derivative senses, e.g. ‘person’, ‘public’, &c. But the form of 
the suffix sto points, as has been explained supra (p. 185), to a word 
ending in s : and we have the likewise common word nos, ‘side’, 
so that 72^05-(5)^0 would mean ‘those on one’s side': cf. Tibetan ?205- 
rgyiid, ‘personally nos-zin, ‘selfish’, nos-lon, ‘self-interested’. 
Rne is attested regionally^ in the sense of ‘fiend’, and we see the 
appropriateness of the expression (11. 119, 127) rne-hidan, ‘fiend 
(enemy)-rise', since in Tibetan Man, Ian is the regular term for the 
‘rising’, appearing, of a fiend. This gives us : 

rne-re-hno,“ 133 (hnoho, 320) = ‘enemies are friends’, 
hnoho-hjam . . . rne-hdzam (— hjam) = ‘friends mild . . . 
enemies [become] mild’, 

and since ksag can be = Tib. sags ‘talk’, and hwyir — Tib. hbyer, 
‘escape’, 

hno-sto-ge-hsag-dze-rne-hwe-ge-hw}dr ||, 85 ‘while friends 
talk,^ those who do enmity escape’. 

The passage: 

hrne-hno-hdzar-dze, 372, 

where hdzar can phonologically be = Tib. hjar, ‘stick together’ 
(see C. Das’s Dictionary and infra, p. 248)—so that the sense 
will be: 

’ when foes and friends cohere ’: 

brings in further expressions for ‘friend’ and ‘enemy’, with con¬ 
firmation in regard to hdzar. For in 1. 376 we have 
hdza-htrog-hram-hdzar, 

which conveys the same sense : hravi, which might correspond to 
Tibetan ran, ‘right’, ‘proper’ (though another explanation is 
probable), certainly recurs in the Nam text with the signification 
‘agreeable’ or the like, and hdza is the inevitable Nam equivalent 
of Tib. mdzah, ‘amicable’, ‘affection’, ‘friendship’: while htrog, 
whether connected with Tib. hdrog, ‘wince’, ‘shudder’ {dr and tr 
being in the manuscript practically interchangeable) or a form of 
the celebrated Central Asian word drv^, can independently be 
shown (in 11. 146, 326, 338) to mean ‘enmity’ or ‘enemy’. 

^ In the Tibetan MSS. 

^ In the Berlin fragment (1. 22) we find the phrase rlo-re-rne, 

® Apparently antithetic to hno-sto-ge-rdo-re^ 1. 84, ‘when friends dare’ 
(Tib. gdo, as on p. 296). 
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Nothing, of course, prevents the recognition of hno in the sense 
of ‘face’: and this sense is apparent in the expressions hno-hkhog 
(11. 251, 341), which may be — Tib. no-llcog, ‘openly and secretly ’, 
and hno-hkhoh = Tih. no-khob, 'conceal face’; it is also con¬ 
spicuous in the line: 

hrta-wa-hdah-dze-hho-hdah-prom, 258 
‘the horses upon [their companions’] necks made a face- 
rest (kno-Jidan) ’; 

for this action of horses in company is mentioned in one of the 
Tibetan texts, and wa-Jidan may very possibly mean ‘neck ’, being 
equivalent to Hsi-hsia o{ivo, no)-din (Laufer, No. 106) = Tib. 
o-ldon, ho-don, ‘windpipe’. 

With the original signification of Tib. nos, ‘side’, ‘direction’, 
we have: 

mo - Ian - byu[r] - re - hldi - hdah - ma - ge - hno - bro - hrub-re-m 3 ^ag- 
gre-sk\"an, 108-9 

‘the wTetched lone females who are here, rushing in flight in 
(all) directions, need protection from the vile (?) bears ’ 
{modan = Tih. ino-ran, ‘lone female'; by n[r] = Tih. byur, 
‘wretched’; bro = Tib. libro{s), ‘flee’, no-bro = Tib. iios-sor, ‘flee 
into space (?)’, ‘disappear’; hrub ^ Tib. rub, ‘rush in a body’; 
skyan = Tib. skyon, bskyons, bskyan, ‘protect’,—the last three 
recurrent in the Nam text). 

The ‘lone females’ in the case are mares, and the danger to 
them from bears is illustrated b}^ the incident related in Filchner, 
Das Rdtsel des Matschu, pp. 85, 92. 

Also the phrase hri-hno, 1. 299, will mean simpty ‘mountain 
side'. 

4. ne \ ne, nes, rne; gsan, hsaii ', hsan-ma. 

The occurrences of this group are somewhat akin to, and inter¬ 
mingled with, those of ho/rne. For w^e find the above-cited: 

rne-sta-glan-dze-hne-rnehi-rnehi, 86 
and also 

hlo-ge-blah-hldo-ge-na-rne-ne, 154 
hrne-gsan-hgre-dze-ne-hkyeb-hkj^eb, 16-17 
hsah-yer-hldan-dze-hrne-hldan-ne, 141 
hce-hmu-gdag-re-rnj^e (= rne)-ne-hriohu, 206 
and we further find rhe associated with htrog in: 
trog hjo-rne-dze, 201. 
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But the association within the group is constant: together we find 

ne and ne/rne in: 

rne-hne-hrmag-dze, 146 
rne-ne-g-ri-dze, 301 

hce-hmu-gdag-re-rne^ne-hrehi, 200 (cf. 1. 206, supra) 
trog-hjo-rne-dze-pjd-rjes-ne-hcer, 201-2 
snan-ne[-]ne-hldir, 328; 
and there are parallel expressions : 
snin-fie, 149 = snan-ne, 229 
snan-ne, 66, 160. 

It is apparent that between iie and rne there is no real difference, 
rne having merely a Prefixed r, as in rmyi, ‘ man", and other cases: 
there may have been originall}’^ a difference to the extent that rhe 
may have been deverbal (see pp. 300-1). 

In Tibetan nes is the ordinary expression for 'evil', 'inisfor- 
tune', 'offence', 'crime'; and it also exists as a verb with corres¬ 
ponding senses. Probably it is an Aorist form of a ne contained in 
nen, 'danger', 'enemy', 'pressure’, 'drudgery', ner, 'affliction’, 
&c. In the Nam text the form iies is in fact always a Predicate 
and may be Aoristic in: 
hkhar-hgyi-nes, 192 
hke-hkah-nes-re, 152-3, 158. 

That the most usual form, rne, means 'evilgenerally 'offence 
is almost too clear to need demonstration. The simplest proof is 
the recurrent expression rne-hlad, 'requital of evil’, in 11. 230-9: 
it is associated with occurrences of gse-hlad, 'requital of injury’, 
in 11. 240-4. 

From this it foUows that the antithetic word ne means 'good’, 
so that: 

sfian (snin)-ne = 'evil-hearted’ 
snan-ne — 'good-hearted’ 

snafi-rie[-]ne-hldir = 'in this case of evil-hearted and good- 
hearted ’ 

and Jice-Jimu-gdag-re-rne-ne-hreM^ 1 . 200 , means: 

'having taken on the great cold (sc. death), evil are good’. 
The association with rne, 'fiend’, 'enemy’, in 11. 86, 155, &c., is 
likewise highly apposite, e.g. in: 

hlo-ge-blah-hldo-ge-na-rhe-ne, 154-5 

‘in the companies on high (sc. in heaven) fiends (enemies) are 
good (sc. no longer enemies)’. 
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In Tibetan ne does not exist with this signification. But the 
word ma}' be identical ^\ith Thochu ndL Gyarung ka-sne, which 
have many cognates in Tibeto-Burman (Linguistic Survey of India, 
I. ii, 'Comparative \"ocabulariespp. 196-7). In view of the 
Ch'iang sentiment mentioned supra (p. 30), it seems possible that 
the word is ultimately identical with Tib. ne neJiu, Nam neha, 
'young'. 

Here we may mention the proof that gsan/lisan, signifies, as 
noted above (p. 220), 'enmity', 'hate*. This results from the ey.- 
Jisan-hlad, which in 11. 225-7 recurs as practically synony¬ 
mous with rile-Mad and gse-hlad, wherewith it is associated. 
This gsafi/ hsah is found as san in the Tibetan manuscripts, in the 
phrase safi-htkab, 'fight as foes' (supra, p. 180). It is perhaps 
identical with the hsan-ma, 'filth', which occurs in 11. 15, 51, and 
also in the Berhn fragment (1. 5); this also exists in Tibetan, 
as gsaii-ba, bsan-ba, 'ordure', &c. It mav be suspected, further, 
that a Tibetan expression for revenge, viz. sa-lan, was originally 
not "flesh ’ (,!>'«)- requital but an equivalent of the Nam hsan-hlad. 

The other occurrences of hsan/gsan, and especially those cited 
supra (p. 219), accord with the signification 'enmity', 'hate'. 

5. klu, kklu: mehi-klu ; ses, hses ; °hbeg ; .^e, hse, gse : hpah : sroh, 

Klu and ses are associated antithetically in: 
ses-hkeg-hrko-hge-hklu-hprah-hyuhu ||, 332 
klu-htah-rgyohon-re-hses-ta-hrgyon ||, 336 
hko-rho-klu-re-rne-hne-hses, 342-3. 

In the Nam language, as we have learned from the contemporar}" 
testimony of Tibetan translators of the same region (see supra, 
p. 131), the word kru signified 'blind': and in our text the 
actual name Mye-kru, wherein the word was given that meaning, 
is certainly reproduced in the form me}ii(lpnehi)-khi. Moreover, 
the same signification results from the antithesis in the line : 
klu-hrto-htsa-ge-hses-hbeg-mehi ||, 24-5 
‘blind rocks, Hses-hbeg their eye’. 

In Tibetan ses is ‘ know', ' knowledge ‘ intelligence' wisdom'; 
and this, rather than bses, 'friendly', ‘friend', ‘relative’ (which, 
however, should represent the same root), is obviousl}^ what is 
required as antithetic to ‘blind' (physical or mental). Moreover, 
in Hsi-hsia ‘vise’ is sie (Chinese transcription; Laufer, No. 165: 
in Tibetan writing gse/gseh/ze ,' know ’,' recognize gselp ‘ wisdom ’, 
Nevsky, Nos. 10, 215), the s being perhaps due to confusion with 
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se/gseh, ‘pure’, ‘clear’ (Nevsky, No. 48) — Tib. sel/gsal, ‘purify’, 
‘clear’: in Mo-so, ‘know’ is sse (J. Bacot, Les Mo-so, p. 50). The 
Tibetan ^€5 is probably, like nes, &c., an Aorist form, of a prior se. 

In the Nam text ses has occurrences (e.g. in 11 . 36, 39, 44, 344-5, 
379) independent of the antithesis to Idii^ but quite suitable for the 
signification ‘ wise ’ : and of these an interesting one is ses-rtsig-mon, 
1. 379, where the epithet is attached to the ‘Mon carpenter’, 
mentioned supra (p. 150). But we must note also the simpler 
form se/hse/gsey already seen (p. 217) in the phrase hri-gse, ‘wise 
female’, and elsewhere attached to rdzo (11. 49, 369), hlgyan, ‘the 
wild ass’ (1. 307), Jiise (1.299), or contrasted with hpah (== Tib. 
dpah, ‘hero’, ‘brave’) in 11. 36, 258. The practical equivalence of 
ses and hse/gse, is specially apparent in 11. 342-3, where sron-ne- 
gse-re (— sron-ine-hse-r[e], 1. 339), ‘straightly knowing’, is anti¬ 
thetic to rne-hne-hses, ‘evilly know’. 

In regard to the name of the divinity (p. 138) Hses-hbeg it will 
be observed that the first monosyllable of his name is clearly 
indicated as = ses, ‘wise’, by the relation to Hu in the above- 
quoted 11. 24-5, and probably also in 1. 5, Hu-ge-hwan . . . hses~beg~ 
hyan. 

6. nor, hnor ; hdzan; hsehe. 

In Tibetan nor means ‘err', ‘error', and mdzans 'wise’, and the 
latter is often in the Tibetan manuscripts speUed Jidzaiis. It is a 
fact, though of no significance here, that nor commonly means 
also ‘wealth', 'property’ (esp. 'cattle'); and hdzans is stated to 
mean: 

(a) ‘avaricious in the acquiring or hoarding of wealth’ and 

(b) with nor, 'spent', ‘consumed’. 

Hnor and Mzah, in the sense of ‘foolish’ and ‘wise’, are asso¬ 
ciated in: 

g-rah-hsah-hkhehe j | na 11 hnor-hdzah-rgo-htoho 11 
rgo-hrah-hnor-[re-]hdzah-hyah-htoho j|, 314-15 
‘In an enemy's winning the land (or In winning an enemj" 
land) fool and wise man are the gate: 

If the gate-w^ard is a fool, the wise is antagonized.’ 
po-rbom-hnor-[re-]hldog-g-yah-to, 317. 

‘If a big man, being a fool, is antagonized', 
and the same meaning of hnor is apparent in 1 . 366, also in 1 . 163, 
where it is contrasted with hmht, ' wise ’; and it can be seen in 
1. 192. Hdzan, ‘wise’, is recognized in 11. 142, 318, from contrast 
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with mor, ‘eviU, and in 11. 18, 42, 44, 285, through other indica¬ 
tions : in 1. 269 it is associated with ne, 'good’. 

These facts do not preclude the recognition of nor — 'wealth’, 
‘property’, in 1. 151, or, possibly, of hdzan^ ‘spent’, ‘paid’, in 
11. 232-4. 

7. Hd, hsid\ hpag, rpag, hrpag ; hsi; Jikhiir ; hsi, si, gsi, Mi ; %rom^ 
°hkri, °hpo, ^hwa^ °'^go; hsi-kyeg. 

Sid in Tibetan denotes a ‘funeral ceremony’, and sid-sa a 
‘burying-ground’ and a ‘fruitful field’: the form gsid also is 
known. A connexion with si, ‘die’, which has in Tibeto-Burman 
numerous cognates, is apparent. 

But in one of ‘ the Tibetan manuscripts ’ sid occurs in the sense 
of ‘high’, Md-rahs, ‘high race’ (= Tib. ya-rahs), being contrasted 
with hbran-rahs, ‘race of commons ’, and the term is used also in a 
local sense. Si, too, occurs in the Locativ^e form sir with the same 
signification. 

Tibetan dpag means ‘measure’, dpags ‘depth’, and the latter 
is to be recognized also in dpag-bsam, ‘thought’, ‘imagination’: 
the root appears, further, in dpog/dpag/dpags, ‘to measure, fix’. 

In the Nam text, 11. 230-1, hsid and hrpag are antithetic in 
appli ation to Jiiua-bzer (a ‘fort’ ?): 
hwa-bzer-hsid-re-hrtah-hraii-glyan 
hwa-bzer-hrpag-re-rne»hlad-hbyam 11. 

When we find, further, the repeated phrase sid-g-ri 11. 34, 62 
{hsid-Jirihi), 'sid mountain’, we can have no doubt that the mean¬ 
ing of sid, hsid is, as in Tibetan, ‘ high ’; and we have no difficulty 
in recognizing the same in : 

hwam-hsid, 11, ‘high mansion’ 
hdzoii-hyo-hsid, 356, where Jidzoh = ‘ castle ’ 
while 1. 194 hrdzoh-hyo-hsi either has a mis\\Titing for hsid or con¬ 
tains the shorter equivalent hsi. In hl'hu-tsa-sid-re, 1. 60, ‘if the 
uncles are high ’, the height is social, as in Tib. sid-rabs, and in 
hbrad-sta-hsid-re, 1. 306, ‘clawings are high’, the sense is that 
animals with claws have a superiority. The combination sid- 
rgyan, ‘high vast’, is very aptly applied in 11. 151, 155 to hnom, 
‘enjoyment’, and ‘hope (?)’ 

Hrpag, which would be the regular Nam equivalent of Tib. 
dpag, must in the passage quoted mean ‘low’ or ‘brought low’. 
The same sense is clearly apposite where the epithet is attached 
to hJchar (Tib. mkhar, hkhar), ‘city’, ‘citadel’ (11. 17, 128, 135, 192 

Q 
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(Jikar) : see infra, p. 242), to hJcan-hcigf 'house ruined* (1. 208), to 
heart, ‘city’ (1. 210), and also to the occupants of a dwelling-place, 
hhah-htsu and °mo (1. 193), gso-nad (1. 194), mth whom we may 
associate the sky-people, hrah-hldah-hnam-hge, who in 1. 6 have 
their bodies ‘bowed low (downwards)’, Jirpag-hkhur-hskuhu (Tib. 
dgiir/rgur/sg^ir (manuscripts also skur), ‘bent’, ‘crookback’), and 
also the ‘great yak’ in 1. 223. Bait in 11. 252-3 may be left aside 
pending a determination of its meaning; and there remain ouly 
rhe-hlad, ‘requital of evil’ (1. 239), and gse-lad, ‘requital of harm’, 
where the sense may be rather that of ‘deep ’, or ‘fixed ’. 

Since in dpag/rpag, the d/r is a Prefix, it is consistent to find a 
form hpag, with similar signification, attached to hhah, ‘home’ 
(11. 326, 328), khar (?) 1. 377, and in: 

hrsehi-hpag-slog-dze, 384-5, ‘the peaks being become low 
again’. 

We shall not be surprised to find in the Nam text the alternative 
sense, ‘die ’, ‘perish ’, of Tib. si/sid : and this will be made manifest 
in regard to Hd with hldiiliu (p. 322), gldag (p. 317), so-na (p. 293), 
and rgon-wa (p. 332); as concerns si, hsi. gsi, we find, beside the 
ordinary use as a Predicate with or without an Auxiliary Verb 
(11. 44, 47,153, 344, 345), also the Preterite derivates hii-ta, ‘dead’ 
(1. 196), bsi-re, ‘having died’ (1. 198), and the phrases gsi-brotn 
(1. 72), ‘nipped by death’, Mi-hkri (11. 38, 81), ‘death couch’, 
hsi-hpo (1. 47), ‘pass away in death' (Tib. si-hpho), hsi-hica (1. 123), 
‘power (?) of death’, si-rgo (1. 120), ‘gate of death’, hsi-hrog 
(1. 17)(?). In Jisi-kyeg-ynye (1. 102), applied to a defeated army, the 
meaning, ‘death-congealed-fire ’, has an unmistakable side allusion 
to (h)h, ‘winter’ (1. 160), for which evidence has been proffered in 
JBAS. 1939, p. 215, said supra, pp. 145-6; for in one of the Tibetan 
manuscripts the expression dgun-cih-khyags combines with the 
same Verb (khyag, ‘frozen’, ‘ice’) the Tibetan equivalent, dgun, 
oihsi, ‘winter’. 

8. hyah, g-yah, g-yar\ hmah, rmah, rmad, smad, Jimad', Mad, 
hdahd. 

The antithesis ‘upper and lower’, in various appheations and 
with various derivative forms (ya, yar, yas, yan, ma, mar, ynas, 
man), pervades in part the Tibetan use of the stems ya and ma. 
A form of ma with Prefix r is to be expected in the east and north¬ 
east (see pp. 94-5, 166 and cf. pp. 351-2); and from ma, ‘not’, a 

^ Cf. khan , . , bHgs in Tibetan Literary Texts, &c., ii, p. 149. 9. 
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form rma is actually found in one of the Tibetan manuscripts. An 
5-form, smad, has in ordinary Tibetan the meanings 'lower’, 
‘later’, ‘downwards’, ‘blame’, ‘contempt’, ‘to lower, abuse, 
degrade, dishonour’. 

Correspondingly the Nam text contrasts hyah and hmaJi, 
rmaJi in 

hmah-hldah-hyah-dze, 112, ‘when low rises high’ 
hyah-rmah-htsagna, 257, ‘high and low are combined’ 
hyah-htah-rma[-]r[e], 315, 318, ‘when high authority be¬ 
comes low’. 

The last example enables us to recognize the meaning of }iyah{g- 
yah)-hthan, ‘[of] superior authority’, in the instances (11. 285-8) 
where it recurs without a contrasted hmah ; and similarly in the 
phrase hyah-hdad, 11. 304, 306 ijidahd), in which we may detect an 
equivalent of Tibetan dad, ‘ devoted to ’ (as in nor-dad, ‘ devoted 
to wealth’, las^dad, ‘devoted to work’); the meaning is ‘having a 
feeling of superiority’, ‘self-confident’, and we can note in both 
instances the presence of the word lipah(hpha}i) = Tib. dpah, 
‘hero’, ‘brave’. In 11. 266-72 there is a series of parallel occur¬ 
rences of hyah/g-yah, with either this sense or another to be 
mentioned infra; and the same is seen in 11. 72, hyah-hrgehe (‘high 
success’), and 136, 294. 

In the expression hkhar-hrjpag-g-yar'Te, 11. 128, 136, the word 
g-yar has, as is evident from the antithesis to hrpag (‘when the 
low town becomes superior’), the same signification. It is the 
Locative or Adverbial form = Tib. yar, ‘on high’. 

The form hmad/rmad/smad, may occur in 11. 36, 37, 39 (6%5- 
hmad, ‘of low intelligence’ ?) and 202 (hrah-hmad) ; but in 
smyi-hni-hsige-smyi-rmad-ldan, 80 
‘When a . . . man perishes, an inferior man rises’ 
hrje-smyi-rmad-ge-hmo-rkah-lda, 84 (cf. 37) 

‘ chiefs w^ho are inferior men, subject to a woman’s commands ’ 
it is reinforced by a contrast in the actual context. 

Several more words ya, g^yah, exist in Tibetan, and with two of 
these, reflected in the Nam text, we may proceed to deal. Hya, 
probably = ‘sheep’ (1. 45), will be mentioned infra (p. 343). 

9. hyah, g-yah ', hyah-htah, g-yahda) g-yah-tsa. 

Tibetan ya also means ‘an equal ’, ‘a match ’, and it is used with 
reference to things occurring in pairs, e.g. kha-ya, ‘partner’, 
hthab-ya, ‘ adversary ’, ya-po, ‘rival ’, ‘adversary ’, ya-bral, ‘without 
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a partner ‘separate ya-med, 'having no partner ‘ single This 
meaning appears clearly in the Nam verse: 
Idah-pyer-hgag-re-htsah'hyah-hdo 1|, 65 
'those prevented from co-operation become rivals (or 
adversaries) ’ 

and in the parallel verse in 1. 67; also in the above (p. 224) 
explained verse: 

rgo-hrah‘hnor-[re-]hdzah-hyah-htoho ||, 315. 

Whether in 11. 266-72 hyah, g-yah has the sense of 'paired with" 
or that to be next discussed may be open to doubt. For fiyah-Mah 
in 11. 222, 386, g-yah-ta, 1. 156, the general notion of ‘pair’ is 
probable; but whether hostility or combination is indicated, is not 
clear. On hyah-hna, 'fear", see supra, p. 217. 

The meaning of g-yah in: 

g-we-hku-rho-re-g-yah-htsa-ne-ge-gstor-ta-hthon(hthogna), 

152 

'action-desire (M’u)-capable, good adversaries stopped flight" 
where g-yah-tsa is a quasi-plnval of g~yah, seems to fit best under 
the signification 'adversary". 

10. liyah, g-yah ; rgyeb. 

A third meaning of Tibetan g-ya, seen in g-yar, 'mouth", 'face 
and front" (perhaps originally a Locative form), g-yar-tsha = ho- 
tsha, ‘face-warmth", i.e. 'shame", 'bashfulness", g-yar-la^n, 'front 
path or side", i.e. 'presence", is, as we see, 'fronting", perhaps the 
source of the second meaning (= 'confront"). This sense must be 
seen in the Nam hyah/g-yah, where it is antithetic to rgyeb/hgyeb, 
as in: 

rgyeb-hphuhi-htori-re-h 3 ^ah-wa-hkah, 190 
h 3 "ah-hkruhu-hbro-re-hrg\"eb-hkruho ||, 315-16 
hrg 3 "eb-hkruhu-hbro-re-g- 3 "ah-hpan-hwag, 323—4 
hyah-hklu(hkru)-hbro-re-hgveb(hrgyeb)-hkru-hbro-re-hyah- 
htah-hthafi na 1 : 1, 221-2." 

For rgyeb, whether with original e (replaced in Tibetan by an 
Ablaut a) or with secondar}^ e as explained supra (p. 214), is 
certainly equivalent to Tib. rgyab, 'back" (of the body, &c.}, 'rear’ 
(cf, rgyab, 'throw", ‘fling", &c.), but also 'to set back", 'repulse". 
This appears clearly- also in: 

ldan-rdze(rje)-hbro-re-hldaii-the-rg 3 "ebs ||, 138-9 
‘when a supporting chief flees (Tib. libros), the supporting 
followers retreat". 
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There exists a curious ambiguity as to the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion Jihru-hbro, which in 11. 221-2 ought to mean ^ flees into a 
corner (Tib. gni) \ while in the other two instances, supported also 
by 1. 190, it seems rather to mean ‘has a foul (Tib. dknt, ‘dirt’, 
‘filth’) savour (Tib. 6ro)’: see pp. 295-7. But this does not in¬ 
validate the assurance that in all the above cases hyah/g-yah = 
‘front’ and rgyeb = ‘rear’. 

It may be noted that, by reason of the standing antithesis, the 
missing word in the passage: 

hbri-hldi-hthah-re-hre-hldi-hyah 

hldi-hthah-re-rgyeb-hldi-hthah-ra, 132-3 
is, no doubt, a second hyah : a more extended case of similar loss of 
a repeated word is to be seen in 11. 147-8; see p. 299. It is no 
objection that the added Jj.yah has the sense ^o. 3, while the 
preceding one has perhaps sense No. 1 (antithetic to Jibri ); for, as 
we have seen, the monosyllabic languages (as also most natural 
use of language) are indiflerent to such awkwardness, and perhaps 
the Nam speakers, possibly with etymological right, lumped all 
the senses of kyah/g-yah roughly together. 

11. Jinanj nan ; Jithali ; Jigran. 

The common meaning of Tibetan nan is ‘in ’, ‘inside ’, ‘within ’: 
but there is also nan/nans^ — ‘dawn’, ‘morning’, ‘to-morrow’, 
and we may add nanSy ‘escaped’ (^Jgnon), and, for the sake of 
possible comparison with Nam, gnan/gnans, ‘grant’, and snan, 
‘light’, ‘appearance’, ‘notion’, ‘shine’. 

In the text the passages (11. 225, 236, 244, 246), where we 
read: 

hrah-hldi-hnah-re, ‘this place being inside’, or ‘being in this 
place’ 

prove by their mere number that the word Jinan is = Tib. nan, 
‘inside’, &c. Hence it is practically certain that the meaning is 
the same in: 

hldi-hgah-nah-re, 104, ‘ all these being inside ’ or ‘ being inside 
this house (Tib. JcJian)' 

hpo-hldi-nah-re, 115, ‘these heroes {or males) being within’ 
gdzu-hbyi-hnah-re-hmah-hri-hwas, 308, ‘the ass being within 
[it], the great mountain is non-existent’ (similarly in 305, 
311). 

In 1. 181 nan-gsan has been noted (p. 156) as possibly doubtful, 
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and nan-pa-hsam in L 352 may be left for the present undeter¬ 
mined ; as well as hnan-Jidro in IL 188-9 (see p. 285). 

Antithesis to hthah can be seen in: 

hrtah-nah-hwa[-]r[e]-hthah-hbro-hgran, 354-5 
'the horse being powerful (?) within, his adversary (Tib. 
hgran) was in flight to, or in, the hthah\ 

The identity of hthah with Tib. mthah, 'end’, 'boundary’, 'fron¬ 
tier is unmistakable; and perhaps the same will be found to be 
the case in 1. 362, where hthah-hrbyo may prove to be a miswTiting 
of °hhro : the manuscript shows, in fact, a correction, probably of 
hbyo into hbro. 

Another tha will be mentioned infra (p. 237). 

12. hboniy rbom, hrboni; hbo, bon, hbon, hbos, hpos', rbo, hrbo; 
gbohu ; ma-man, hmah ; phah ; hrog \ hkom ; hji. 

In 1. 238 of the text: 

gse-hbo-bon-re-hlad-mah-mahn 
'injury being hbo-bon, requital is rnah-mahn’ 
we see an antithesis, repeated in 11. 243, 245, 246, 246-7, between 
two reduplications, hbo-bon and mah-mahn: and the first of the 
two can hardly be different in essence from hbom-rbo in: 
hso-hnah-hyah-tse-gtah-hbom-rbo 

hbom-rbo-phah-dze-hldah-hkrah-hnar-re-hbom-rbo-hldah 11, 
111-12 

hso-hnah-hyah-[ge-]-hbah-hbom-rbo ||, 270. 

A form rbom/hrbom occurs twice in 1. 317 as a predicate of 
'man’, 'hero’. 

Bbom cannot be different from Tib. sbom, 'big’, 'bulky’, ‘size’, 
to which it phonologically corresponds; so that po-rbom means 
‘big man’ and hbom-rbo-phah means 'big lap or bosom’ (Tib. 
pah/phah) ; cf. Tib. sbo, 'the upper part of the belly’ and, perhaps, 
boh, bohs {<bons), buns, ‘size’, ‘bulk’. 

It follows from the first quotation that ma-man represents a 
man, ‘great’, and means ‘vast’ or 'larger’. This must be = Tib. 
man, ‘much’, ‘many’, ‘great’, 'be much’, &c., which in fact is 
sometimes found written man [Tibetan Literary Texts and Docu¬ 
ments, ii, pp. 19. 8, 147: Bl, 370. D). Indeed it is likely that man, 
like boh and several other words, derives its h from the circum¬ 
stance that originally it was mans <man-s, a form existing in 
Tibetan, e.g. in mahs-tshig, ‘plural number’. 

Hmah itself is common in the text, and it obviously means 
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‘great’ when applied to ‘mountain’; hman-hrihi, 11. 302, 308 
308 [g-ri), followed by hman-sta~mehi . . , hri-stah-meJii, 
1. 311, ‘great is not there . . . mountain is not there’. Not less 
clear is the meaning ‘ many ’ in: 

hbrad-re-hpah-yah-hmah-ge-hrgam-hjihi ||, 305-6 
‘each clawing creature being brave, that many should form a 
community is unimportant (Tib. hji, “flea”, “no matter”, 
as in the Tib. manuscripts). ’ 

Tibetan shorn is plainly connected with sbo, ‘swell up ‘distend’ 
{Ito-ba-sbos, ‘the belly is swollen’), and the above-mentioned sbo, 
‘the upper part of the belly’: and this sbo is likewise an 5-form of 
hbo, hbos, pho, dbo, ‘to pour forth, swell up, rise, sprout {sa-hbo- 
“the ground is verdant ”, “the ground swells, heaves”)’. 
Hence it is evident that in the Nam text in the phrase; 
g-rah-g-yo-rbo-ge, 'the earthquake rbo^ 

the word rho signifies ‘swells up’, ‘heaves’, and is in meaning, as 
in form, an exact equivalent of Tib. dbo. 

This root bo furnishes also another term of great importance in 
the text, namely bos/hbos (once, 1. 141, spelled hpos) = Tib. hbos, 
Aorist of hbo, also ‘boil’, ‘tumour’. This is appHed in 11. 290, 291, 
293 to g-ri, hrihi, ‘mountain’ (‘a big mountain’); but its usual 
connexions are with synyi (‘big man’), e.g. 11. 42, 43, [378], and 
viithpu/hpuhu/hphu (‘male’, ‘man’), in 11. 41, 167, 266, 
293, 330; and several times (11. 164, 213, 287, 294, 298) hbos alone 
is used to denote the ‘big’, the ‘master’, who is the sole undis- 
guisedly human being figuring in the text. 

The Verb hbo in the Tibetan sense of ‘pour forth ’, ‘spill out ’ has 
already (p. 156) been recognized in the expression: 

Jilab-ta-gbohu-ste, ‘talk bubbling forth’, 181; cf. g-rah-nag- 
hho-gyafi, p. 313 infra. 

Probably also its meaning, ‘sprout’, accounts for hbo, ‘forest’, 
‘vegetation’ (Hsi-hsia yno, Laufer, No. 85), which we shall find in 
hbo-hkom-hldyah-dze, 12, ‘the parched (Tib. skom, sham, 
&c.), woods flying high’ 

myag-ma-htsar-dze-hbo-hram-ge-hsodtsa, 280-1 
‘on the not spoiled districts, or borders, the wood-groups were 
laid low’ 

(on htsar and liMtsa see pp. 234, 301) 
hbo-hroh-hrog-re, 344, ‘the wooded gorges being torrents’ 
(Tib. grog). 
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On hbo in 1.126 see infra, p. 289. The meaning of hldyan-htah-hbo- 

kyer, 1. 144, is not clear. 

13. dgu, dguhu ; mu, hmu, hymihi ; %rog, ^loyyi ; dgxi, hgu ; hrgu, hgu. 

It has alread}- (JRAS. 1939, pp. 211-12) been stated that in the 
Tibetan manuscripts we have a word dgu, meaning ‘hot’. This 
fact, surprising in view of the circumstance that the Tibetan for 
‘winter’ is dgyin, becomes almost beyond belief when we remark 
that its opposite, yyiu, will have to mean ‘cold’. Tor in Hsi-hsia 
‘fire’ is dyyiu/gynuh (Nevsky, No. 149), in Chinese transcription 
mo (Laufer, No. 36), while the Tibeto-Burman dialects in general 
are almost unanimous in denoting ‘fire’ by forms akin to this mo 
or to Tibetan me (Lolo mu-tu, &c.. Mo-so yni, Rgya-roh Hsi-fan 
te-mi, &c., d’Ollone, Go-lok dialects, 41, 42, yno/ynon, &c.). In Nam 
itself the word for ‘fire’ is me/sme/mye. The fact, however, is 
beyond all dispute, since the word occurs in the many times 
repeated sentence ‘To the fiend country of fire not hot {mye-myi- 
dgu), water not moist (chu-myi-rlan), I will carry you ’. Moreover, 
the many Tibeto-Burman dialects of the Himalayas and else¬ 
where, which for ‘hot’ have words beginning with ku-, lend an 
aspect to the matter. 

The antithesis declares itself prominently in the recurrent 
(11. 225, 236, 244, 245) phrase: 

dgu(dguhu)-mu-hto-re, ‘hot be[com]ing cold’ 
where the implication is ‘ living becoming dead ’: and an analogous 
imphcation (cf. Tib. gron/gran, ‘ cold ’ and ‘ die ’) is to be seen in 
mu-hrog-htro(hdro)-re, 197, ‘cold being assisted by heat’ 
in reference perhaps to burning of the dead. Also in a verse 
already (p. 222) quoted ‘the great cold’, hce-mu, means, no doubt, 
death. But the antithesis is envisaged also in 1. 309 : 
dgu-hldo-htor-ge . . . 
hmu-wa-rno-ge . . . 

Independently of antithesis dg^^-htor, ‘great heat’, is seen in 
11. 76, 77, and dgu-Jildo, ‘heat’, in 11. 74, 77, 78, 139, 191; and in 
1. 114 there is connexion with ‘fire’ (me ): 
dgu-hldo-htor-ge-su-me-hmehi 
‘ with great heat, who kindles fire ? ’ 
mu, likewise, is connected with fire in the phrase me-hmuTii, 
‘chills the fire’, 1. 183, and perhaps also in 1. 268 ; in 1. 39 hkye-ge- 
hmu (p. 320) the probable sense, indicated by antithesis to hdar. 
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‘shiver’, is ‘the children are cold’. Another occurrence of mu^ 
‘ cold ’, is seen in 1. 363, mu-lom, ‘ cold well ’ {?): in L 9 it may signify 
‘sky’ (Hsi-fan, &c., mo, mon). The cold is metaphorical, = ‘fear’, 
in 1. 184: in 11. 104, 116, 352, in connexion with hphii, pu-glo, 
which contain the idea of ‘blowing’ (see pp. 284-5), it is again 
psychical, as is hkewise sometimes the case with me, ‘fire’. 

The meaning ‘all’ seen in stor-dgu, 1. 127, ‘all losses or lost 
things’ (see infra, p. 290), and perhaps also in 1. 134, is helpful in 
two ways: firstly, it guarantees the Tibetan idiomatic use of 
‘nine’ (dgii, rgii) for ‘all’, which is found even in the Tibetan 
manuscripts, and thus supplies the Nam word for ‘9’; secondly, 
the stor-ligu of the preceding 1. 126 seems to be the same expres¬ 
sion, which shows that in the Nam word for ‘9’ the Prefix d/r 
might be lacking, as in so many Tibeto-Burman dialects and 
sometimes in Tibetan itself (go, ‘90’). 

The same alternation justifies a recognition of two forms, rgn 
and ligu, of the word for ‘steal’, ‘thief’ (Tib. rkii/lkii, ‘steal’, 
rkun, ‘thief’, in the Tibetan manuscripts also rgiin, Lo-lo khit, &c., 
Mo-so ko ): rgu is seen in Jjtrgii-ma-gzo, 1. 165, ‘thieves should not 
eat’ (see pp. 199, 335) and in: 

rbyo-hce-rgye-dze-hrgu-hrgehi-sto ||, 57-8 
‘where poultry (error for hbyor, ‘store’?) is very extensive, 
thieves rejoice’ (on hrgehi-sto see p. 185 and n. 1) 
and perhaps the same signification of rgu/hrgu in 11. 29, 30, 32; 
hgn in: 

hnah-hpoh-hgor-re-hgu-htor-htsu, 113 
‘when the house-dependents are idle, big thieves come’ 
and in 1. 331 ]}gn-mor can be ‘wicked thieves’. 

On hgu as a suffix see p. 258. 

14. ston, hfon; °lipon\ myen; stsar; htsar, htsJiar. 

Line 247, gse-ston-stsar-re-Jilad-hton-myenTei^e^tlng an antithesis 
of gse, ‘harm’, and Mad, ‘requital’, requires an opposition be¬ 
tween ston-stsar and hton-myen, wherein, according to the context, 
the latter should denote a larger quantity. Ston-stsar calls to mind 
Tib. ston, ‘thousand ’, and the particle rtsa, whereby ston is usually 
linked to the following ‘hundreds’, &c., rtsa being perhaps = 
rtswa, ‘root’, though we may suspect that it was once rtsar or 
stsar, connected with Mshar/tsJiar, ‘be finished, spent’, ‘up to the 
limit’, and tshar, ‘occasion’, ‘instance’ (tshar-gnis, ‘twice’, &c.). 
However it may be as regards Tibetan rtsa, there is no difficulty 
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in connecting with this htshar the Xam stsar and attributing to it 
the sense of * as much as ’ or ' onlythough it might likewise be a 
Locative form of rtsa. 

The word Jitsar, instanced p. 231, recurs, as htshar, in 

hkah-heig-rpag-re-htshar-hde-hpyedhi, 208 
* when a house is laid low in ruin, the parish’s prosperity is 
breached’, 

cf. khar {khan l)-hpag-c{g-dze, 1. 377, hldan-hkhah, ‘wooden house’ 
(sc. tomb), 1. 198, and khah-rul-sig, ‘break down a ruined house’ 
(Tibetan Literary Texts, &c., ii, p. 149. 8). With the meaning 
‘parish’ (Sanskrit simd), derived from that of ‘boundary’, the 
Tibetan tshar is frequent in the Central-Asian documents (ibid, i, 
p. 101, n. 5 ; ii, pp. 169 sqq.). 

We are naturally reluctant to find in Xam stoh the meaning 
‘thousand’, since we should prefer stom or torn, as nearer to the 
original, widespread, Central-Asian tom (Mo-so tii, to, tn, Menia 
ta-to, Lo-lo ta-to, ti4u, &:c.); but that reluctance must yield before 
the fact that stoh-hpoh in 1. 321 is very probably = Tib. stoh-dpon, 
‘Thousand-[district]-officer ’, a prominent feature of Central-Asian 
administration (p. 33, n, 1). If stoh was not the proper Nam form, it 
may have been due to borrowing from Tibetan (whence the s, 
absent in htoh) or to the Tibetan scribe or transmitter. 

Proof that stoh in the Nam passage means ‘thousand’ is given 
by the antithetic myen, for which Tibetan affords no explanation. 
This will be Chinese wan (Classical man. Ancient m \ Japanese 
ban/man \ see Karlgren, No. 1295), ‘m\Tiad’, preserved in Mo-so 
as mo and in Lo-lo, perhaps, as \toL\-niai, &c. (ni- <my-). Accord¬ 
ingly the translation of 1. 247 in the Nam text is : 

‘harms being as many as a thousand, requital is [to be] a 
thousand myriad.’ 

Elsewhere htoh has a quite different signification (= Tib. gtoh, 
‘give up’, ‘send’, &c.); and stoh in 1. 51 seems to be ~ Tib. stoh, 
‘empty’. 

15. gsom ; ^shi ; hhi ; hsam; hsam ; ssam. 

Nam gsom has a great chance of being = Tib. gsum/sum, 
‘three’ (so-gcig, ‘thirty-one’, &c.); for in Tibeto-Burman the 
numeral ‘three’ is one of the most uniform, the dialects agreeing 
in something like sum (also turn), som, so, sam (cf. Hsi-hsia gso, 
gsoh, gsoh, gsivoh, Nevsky, No. 269), Chinese sam, san. The scribe 
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himself seems to intimate this; for in 1. 117 he wrote Tibetan 
gsum, which was afterwards corrected to gsoin. 

Nevertheless, the clearest of the occurrences of gsom, namely in 
gsom-sni (1. 23) = Tib. som-ni, ^ doubt ^ presents a different sense; 
for in som-ni (^thought-two’) som belongs to the root serriy sems, 
bsam, hsams, Imperative somSy ‘think’, ‘thought’, ‘mind’, a root 
most widely spread in Tibeto-Burman (including Hsi-hsia siUy 
‘heart ’, = Tib. seinSy Laufer No. 9, and Mo-so $in{-djre)y sen{-djr6)y 
hin{-dnt)y ‘ think ’) and shared with Chinese, siUy ‘heart ’, ‘ thought 
&c. (Classical SDniy xAncient, si 2 my Karlgren, No. 801). The same 
signification recurs in: 

gsom-wa-hyo(g-yo), 178-9, ‘thought wavers’. 

The meaning ‘three ’, however, must be admitted in the expres¬ 
sion khar-gsomy 1. 117, ‘three towns’, where the scribe at first 
wrote gswn ; for, though we cannot identify the towns, numerical 
phrases of the same type, ‘The Four Garrisons’ ^ Chinese 
Turkestan, ‘The Six Cities’ Khotan, &c,, Avere usual in Central 
Asia, and one of the Tibetan manuscripts has ‘The Twelve Cities’, 
‘The Eight Snam \ &c. In htsa-gsomy 1. 21, also we may find The 
three roots or grasses or crops (Tib. rtsa or rtsica or btsa) ’, analogous 
to the above (p. 39) cited ‘five cereals’ of the Chinese descriptions; 
and in 1. 10 hlah~gsom may be ‘the three passes (Tib. la) ’. In 11. 89 
{gsom-rgyag ‘form a thought’, pp. 258-9), 198 {Mi-gsorUy ‘this 
thought’), 206 {tshu-gsoniy ‘the thought of coming’), we have 
again gsom, ‘think’. 

But gsom-sni, though not containing the numeral ‘three’, 
certainly reveals siii as = ‘two’, Tibetan gnis/niSy Hsi-hsia ghi/ 
gnih (Nevsky, No. 75). This sni does not otherwise occur in the 
Nam text, and it is possible that an 5-less form is present in the 
expression rgya-hni {gni)-key concerning which see p. 272. 

A cognate of gsom, ‘think’, is probably to be seen in Jisam (Tib. 
bsam)y 11. 185, 352, but not in Jisaniy 1. 184, where me-hsam, ‘pre¬ 
pared fire’, antithetic to the above (p. 232) cited me-hmithiy is 
probably for hsam (Tib. soyUy gsoiriy bsam, bsarns, ‘prepare’, 
‘arrange’, &c). Ssam, 1, 255, and hsam, 1. 277, are problematical. 

16 . kti; hgye] hkrom-hkrom. 

In 11. 12-13 and 154: 

gnim-hti-hldyah-[ge ? dze ?-]hgye-hkrom-hkrom, 12-13 
hti-rgye-mye-dze-hgye-hkrom-hkrom ||, 154 
hti and hgye seem to be contrasted. If hgye = Tib. hgye, ‘light’, 
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given as a synonym oihod, and perhaps, by reason of its rarity, an 
actual loan from Nam, it will harmonize with hkrom-hkrom, a 
reduplicated expression which may correspond to Tib. khrom-me, 
'sparkling’, 'glittering': in fact, the harmony may be etymologi¬ 
cally very complete, if hgye, on the one hand, is connected with 
hgye, hgyed, 'scatter’, 'diffuse’, &c. (e.g. rays of light), and hkrom 
with hgrem, bkram, dgram, khroms, 'spread', 'scatter’, 'display’, 
khram, 'Hvely'brisk’, both roots being otherwise also prominent 
in the text. 

This being so, Jiti might well mean 'darkness ’, which will accord 
with Tib. gti-miig, 'gloom’, 'ignorance’, 'stupidity’, and further 
with gnim, in the first verse cited, which will be = Tib. nin, 'day' 
(cf. ni/gni, 'sun’). The two verses may then be rendered as 
follows: 

' day-darkness rising, the light flickered, flickered 12-13 
' where extensive darkness is not, the light flickers, flickers’, 
154. 

In 1. 385: 

hrne-hrom-ge-hti-na-hrne-ge-hrlomhi | : | 

'in the fiend-hollow darkness, let the fiends vaunt themselves 
will likewise fit. 

Since Tibetan has a sti^ hthi, meaning (a) 'take a rest’, (b) 
'honour’, 'respect’, and Hsi-hsia a sti meaning ‘obey’, 'possible’ 
(Nevsky, No. 235), these also are conceivable in Nam; and the 
first may actually occur in : 

myi-re-hti-ni-myi-[re-]hsi ||, 154 

' when men severally stop (in flight), severally the men perish ’, 
a passage curiously adjacent, however, to 1.154, wdth hti = 'light’. 
Concerning sku-hphu-hti, 1.104, and hgru-ma-hti, 1.27, see pp. 285, 
309. 

17. smyi^ myi ; tha Mig ; hrgyan. 

The first two of these, where not identifiable with Tib. mi/myiy 
'not’, might very well be = Tib. mi/myi, 'man’ {homo), more 
especially as this sometimes (Hsi-hsia rme (Nevsky, No. 39), 
Gyarung ti-rmi, &c.; see p. 94) has a Prefix r. One instance of 
myi = 'man’ (1. 154) has just been cited; but it may be doubted 
whether there are any more. In regard to smyi there can be no 
question that in htor-smyi-hbom-ge, 1. 73 ('great smyi, big’), bos- 
smyi, 11. 42, 44 (‘big smyi\ 'master’)—see the discussion of hbom 
supra —smyi signifies ' man ’; and the same is apparent in: 
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rje-smyi-rmad-ge, 37, 84, ‘chiefs who are inferior men’ (on 
rmad see su'pra, p. 227) 
smyi-hni-hsig[-g]e-smyi-rmad (smad?)-ldah, 87 
‘when a hni man perishes (Tib. Jijigy hzig, gzig, dig), an inferior 
man rises’. 

But it is in 11. 241-2 : 

smyi-hnu-mye-re-tha-hnu-hrgyah-sto-smyi-hnu-hto 11 
that we find the most useful confirmation, the meaning being: 

‘if man’s power (Tib. nus, “able”, “ability”, “power”) is 
not, tha power coming in haste (Tib. rgyans) or being 
extended or extensive {rgyan), man has power.’ 

Here tha must mean ‘god’; and this may be the origin of Hsi-hsia 
tha, ‘Buddha’ (Nevsky, No. 105), Hsi-hsia Buddhism being late. 
There is no temptation to derive tha = ‘Buddha’ from tha/thah, 
‘he’, ‘it’ (Nevsky, Nos. 71, 225), or to regard it as a remnant of 
tathd-gata : it must correspond to Tibetan lha, 'godThe problem 
of Tibetan Ih has been mentioned sujpra (p. 214, cf. infra, p. 286). 
In ‘Tangut’ 'god’ is sJcha, ‘boot’ (Tib. lham) is kham; and we 
learn from Dr. Tafel {Meine Tibetreise, ii, p. 32, n. 3) that: 

‘In the whole of North-Tibet, among the Banag-kaksum of the 
Koko-nor region as in Amdo, Lhasa, which notoriously is compounded 
of Lha = “god” and sa ~ “land”, “place”, is not pronounced as 
usual with I and a following h, but like English th, followed by an /i/ 

If this was in Amdo an ancient pronunciation of lha, we under¬ 
stand the name of the city Tamo (‘Goddessstated in the 
T'ang Annals {JRAS. 1880, pp. 463, 473^) to have been built by 
the Tibetans in the Koko-nor region. Visible from Hsi-ning, and 
situated some eight or nine miles south of Lusar (Rockhill, The 
Land of the Lamas, p. 94, n. 1), are the three peaks of the ’Lh'a- 
mo-ri’, which surely must be connected with the pass ‘called in 
Tibetan Ta-mo-ri’ (Rockhill Diary, p. 108), which ‘leads [from 
Lusar] into a valley at the mouth of which is . . . Shara-kuto ’.^ 
In ordinary Tibetan also the verb Itiih, ‘fall’, has for Preterite 
Ihuh, 

18. (1) hnah, gyiah, hna, na; (2) hnah, hna, na\ (3) hnah, na\ 

^ Mentioned in connexion with Hung-chi (NW, of Ho-chou, with a 
bridge over the Hoang-ho), Bushell, p. 534 (72). 

^ Similarly Dr. Tafel mentions (ii, p. 298) a ‘Lhamo gomba’ (monastery) 
in the T'ao-chou region, always known as Thamo or Tamo, the natives 
pronouncing every Ih as English th or t, and speaking of Lha-sa, for instance, 
as T'asa, 
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(1) hnah, ndh\ (2) linah\ °mo; hmo; gso, hson; ^nad; Jisas, 

gsas ; pa :hgam; khyan, hkJiyan ; khyos ; hzah. 

It is clear in 11, 99, 101-2 

rgyed-ma-glan (102 hldan)-ge-hnah (102 nah)-htsog-hsah 
(102 hsas) 

that linaJi and nah are confused; and confusion of n and n has been 
noted (p. 214) as occurring in Amdoan Tibetan. Hnah is certainly 
“ Tib. gnaJi, ‘place’; cf. 1. 69 hpJiag-la-gnaJi, ‘a place for the hog’ 
&c., 1. 391 hnah-hdiJii-htshiir, ‘come to this place’, the Prefixes 
g and h alternating frequently, as we are already aware, in the 
text. Hnah does not occur, though on the analogy of Hsi-hsia tic, 
‘king’, neh/heh ~ Tib. rje, and Gyarung ka-nes, Takpa nai, 
Manyak nd{-bi), ‘two and various other instances in Hsi-fan and 
Tibeto-Burman, we should be fully prepared for confusion of n- 
also with and n-.^ 

In the case of hhah-htsu/hnah-mo such confusion is specially 
clear; for Hsi-fan (d’Ollone, Nos. 37and40, p. 79) na-mo, ‘woman’, 
is plainly = Tib. Tia-ma, ‘housevdfe’, ‘mistress of a house’. That 
Nam hnah~mo is the same word is proved by the antithesis to 
Jihah-ktsu in: 

hnah-htsu-rpag-re-hnah-mo-hgam 11 

hnah-mo-hrpag-[re-]-gso-nad-hgam 

gso-nad-rpag-re-hkah-hgan-hjor, 193—4 

‘If the hnah-htsu is brought low, the hnah-mo is the }igam\ 

if the hnah~mo is brought low, the gso-nad is the hgam ; 

if the gso-nad is brought low, (all talk is babble).’ 

For in this connexion htsu must be equivalent to Hsi-hsia ni-\-tsu 
(i.e. dzu), bdzo, concerning which see supra (p. 218). The same 
word (= vir) may perhaps be detected in the title (chm{~ khyim ?)- 
tsu), as given by the Chinese (HockhiU, The Land of the Lamas, 
p. 339), of the queen’s consort in the ‘Women’s Kingdom’. 

We may infer that confusion between hnah and hnah was not 
merely phonetic, but due in part to coincidence of the ideas of 
‘place’ and ‘home’. Hnah/na, which seems to be the more 
common, appears in: 

hna-hlam-glo-hran, 68, ‘the home path is joyful’ 
na-hldom-hgor, 41, 143, 350, ‘if the house-servants are idle’ 
hnah-hpon-hgor, 113, ‘if the house-poor {na-bon of the 
Tibetan manuscripts) are idle ’ 

^ See infra, p. 360. 
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na-g-we-hkor, 205, ‘if there is idleness in home-making* 
hphu-hklo-hsad-dze-hnah-me-hmyi ||, 40, ‘if the hphu-hklo 
(see mfra, p. 284) is destroyed, house-fire there is not*. 

In other instances (11. 56, 96, 280 (gnah)), though only ‘place’ is 
said, the idea may be that of home : elsewhere (11. 191, 391, hnah ; 
11. 69, 70, 179, 367, gnaJi) ‘place’ suffices. Hhah is seen in: 

hnah-hpag-hldir, 326, 328, ‘in this low place’ 
and together we find Jinah and na in: 

hnah-na-hman-na-hman-hrgam-gre-na-hram ||, 307 
‘though [their] home-places are many, the place they like is 
where many gre are in company’. 

An entirely different Jinah = Hsi-hsia dhaJi (Nevsky, No. 159), 
‘empty’, ‘sky’, occurs several times after re, ‘is’, forming an 
idiom with the meaning ‘absence of’, ‘there is absence of’, e.g. in: 

mor-hldan-re-hnah ||, 87, ‘there is no rising of evil’ 
hkyan-hldon-re-hnah ||, 291, ‘there are no run-away liJcyah' 
hrno-hcan-hram-dze-gse-hrdzro (i.e. hrdzo-re)-hnah ||, 49 
hrno-hpran-hram-dze-hsehe-rdzor (i.e. rdzo-re)-hhah, 368-9 
‘where the power {or purpose)-violent are united, wise rdzo 
are not there 

Tibetan has, further, na (a Postposition), ‘in’, kG.,gnali{-ma) ‘old’, 
na, ‘meadow’, and na, ‘sickness’. Of these na, ‘in’, &c., as 
recurrent in the Nam text, has been considered supra (pp. 178 sqq.). 
GnaJi, ‘old’, is at present problematic. JSa, ‘meadow’, is perhaps 
to be recognized in na-JitsaJi-ste, 11. 33-4: see p. 275, cf, pp. 278, 
281). ^a, ‘sickness’, is to be seen in: 
na-rog-hphar-ge-skye-ta-ram, 156-7 
‘the black (? Tib. rog) sickness passed, life is agreeable’ 
htsog-hram-hnah-tse, 120 (see injra, pp. 291-2) 
hsas-hnah-hdag-chi-phyer-chan-hson ||, 260-1 
‘children who had sickness were, with support-hold, tended’ 
hldyo-htor-hmyi-na, 254 (see p. 328). 

The phyer-chah of the last passage will call for consideration later 
(pp. 283, 287). Rson will be = Tib. gson/gso, ‘tend’, ‘nurse’. 
Hsas, which in the preceding verse has the same form, shows in: 
gsas-pahi-hdzo-hdza, 262, ‘ children equal to braves {pa ~ 
Jipali, Tib. dpaJi) or to their fathers {pJia, Jiphali) ’ 
the common Ji/g alternation. The word is known in Tibetan as 
designation of a class of Bon divinities, and the meaning ‘ children ’ 
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is established by the phrase pha^ynes-gsas, ‘father, grandfather, 
children’, in another text: it is, no doubt, Preterite, Tib. btsas, of 
btsa, ‘bring forth a child(cf. btsa^ btsas, rtsas, ‘harvest’): as 
regards the initial cf. se/h$e/gse = Tib. gtse, fitshe, and se/bse/rse 
= Tib. rise? The verbal sense is clear in: 

hsas-te-khyan-je(dze)-hsas-hkhah-ge-hrwehi ||, 116 
‘when the matron has given birth, talk of the birth is at an 
end ’ (sc. it is too late, a sense in harmony with the context). 
‘ Offspring ’ is the meaning in: 

hsas-hce-rgj’^e-dze-hrah-hgam-hyim, 59. 

‘with offspring very numerous one’s own mouthful (Tib. 
hgam/hkharn^ “cram into the mouth”, bgam^ “gobble”, 
kham-gcig, “morsel”, khams, “appetite”) is diminished.’ 
Khyan, ‘matron’, is clearly recognizable in: 

khyos-hkhyan-hyu-ge-mye-hpehi-hkhehi ||, 212 
‘matrons united (cf. Tib. yug, yiig-po, yugs) with their 
husbands (Tib. khyo) gain eye-sparkle (?)’ 
a sentiment echoed in the Tibetan manuscripts by ‘a wife part¬ 
nered by her husband smiles at every speech’. The sentiment is 
different in: 

hmo[-]r[e]-hzah-re-hse-spye-khyan j|, 190 
‘woman or 'wufe, a matron is a summer of harm’ 
and in 1. 367 we hear of a Jisan-khyan, ‘hostile matron’. What is 
the precise signification of khyan as distinguished from hmo, 
‘woman’, ‘female’ supra, p. 221) dinAlizali, Tib. bzaJi, ‘wife’ ? 
Here we may be helped by Laufer’s (No. 153) Hsi-hsia chon, 
‘mother’. We can see that the sense of ‘matron’, ‘mother’, weU 
suits the passages, especially 1.116 and also, with reference to what 
in Sanskrit is called dokada, 1. 190. The word khyan is not known 
in Tibetan, which, however, in its hkhyeh, hkhehs, ‘be filled up’, 
cf. hgehs, bkah, dgah, khon, ‘fill’, gah, ‘fill’, ‘full’, furnishes a good 
basis for an etymology. 

We may now return to the gso-nad of 11. 193-4. It might seem 
possible that the gso-nad, who are left when the men and women 
of the place are laid low, are the ‘living sick’, Tib. gson ‘live’, 
‘life’,+^^^d ‘sickness’. The Tibetan has, in fact, the expression 

^ Khyehu (or bu)-btsas, ‘a child (or son) was bom*. The form occurs 
with the meaning ‘woman in child-birth’. 

^ In Tibetan rj, rts, rdz, are often pronoimced as simply j, s, 2 , (Jaeschke, 
Tib. Grammar, § 7). 
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nad-gso, ‘sickness-tending’; but the order of the syllables in the 
compound could not be inverted, and the gso is the word which 
means ‘feed’, ‘nourish’, ‘rear’, ‘cure’, e.g. in Mud-hgro-gso-ba, 
‘rear an animal’. In the Nam phrase : 

nor-gso-hkah-prom-re, 151, ‘having their fill of wealth and 
gso [as booty] ’ 

we may understand gso as ‘livestock’, in which case nad will have 
nothing to do with ‘sickness’ and may be = Tib. gTiad, ‘essence ’, 
‘pith’, in the sense of ‘last remainder’. The other occurrence of 
hnad (1. 46) is, however, obscure. 

The hberal choice of significations presented by the syllables 
na and na, with their various written forms, would not be fully 
stated without a mention of hnah, ‘spring’ in liTiah-lichos-hre-ge, 
1.159 {^qqJRAS, 1939, p. 215, cf. su'pra, p. 145) and na in na-hke, 
perhaps = ‘five ’ (cf. Mi^ke, p. 272). No equivalent of Tib. na, ‘I 
has come to light. 

19. hdzon, hrdzon; hke, khe, hkhe, hkhehe; plan, hplan, phlan; 
hdrah, hdra ; hyo-hsi ; hgam, krgam ; caii ; hthan ; gdah ; hrgom ; 
hdro', we, wehi', hnor\ hwayn\ hlda^hko] hldihi; rma; hthar- 
mye ; kyim, hkyim, gyim. 

The above-quoted passage, concerning ‘house-man’, ‘house¬ 
wife’, and cattle, is followed (11. 194-6) by: 
hrdzoh-hyo-hsi-dze-ste-gdzu-ge-cig 

hke-plah(356 hplan, 357 phlah)-hdrah-dze-hthar-mye- 
ge-iol 

hldihi-su-hldoh ] | dze-hlda-hko-ge-hdzoii 
rma-hsu-hdra-dze-hwam-wehi-ge-tswehu. 

After the discussion (pp. 150 sqq.) it may perhaps be assumed 
as certain that in the expression moh-JidzohiJfijon) the word Mzoii 
— Tib. rdzon, ‘castle’, which is also found (p. 214) written in 
Amdo as hdzon. In the above hnes both hdzoh, the usual Nam 
form, and hrdzon occur. 

Antithetic to hrdzon, in the following parallel verse is hke, with 
the addition plan-Jidrah, whereof the element plan is known only^ 
from a Central-Asian Tibetan dio(iMment{Zeitschriftfur vergleichende 
Rechiswissenschaft, 1, pp. 281, 285), which speaks of ‘a plan of 
a market town’ {khrorn-gyi'plah): it is suggested that plan is 
equivalent to srah, ‘street and it may, in fact, be etymologically 

^ Takpa, however, has plan, ‘sun’. 

E 
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connected therewith.^ If like is practically equivalent to hhrom, 
the antithesis of the market town to the citadel is satisfac¬ 
tory. Such a word, moreover, will be acceptable as account¬ 
ing for the syllable ke, ge in a number of place-names {Hel-ke, 
Rah-ke, Sud-ke, Mer-ke) from north-eastern Tibet or the adjacent 
regions. 

Hke (1. 212, hklie, 11. 251, 314, likJielie) may be identified with the 
Tibetan word kite, 'profit’ {khe-nen, 'profit and loss’, khe-pa, in 
Amdo — tshoh-pa, 'tradesman, dealer '), a word and notion which 
can be shown to have been prominent in the thoughts of Tibetan¬ 
using Central-Asians. Accordingly the khe of any city was its 
bazaar or business quarter, its 'Cheapside’. 

The lidra of plah-hdra will then be the 'network’ {Tib. dm) of 
'streets’; for a metaphorical use of dm is known in Tibetan with 
reference to a strategical network and also to fortifications (groh- 
gi-dra-ba, 'fortification round a village’). The literal sense is seen 
in 1. 260 hsas-lidraJi-lidag-cJii, 'children with nets’ (for catching 
bii'ds, &c., as in the Tibetan manuscripts). 

The parallel expression Jiyo-Jisi, attached to 'castle’, can natur¬ 
ally contain the word Jisi, ‘high’, noted above: and, in fact, the 
repetition of the verse in 1. 356 has the alternative form h^id. 
Since Jiyo is proved to exist in the text as equivalent to Tibetan 
g-yo, *be unsteady’, 'agitated', g-yo-byed, 'move’ or 'quake’, also 
'cheat’, yo, 'crooked’, 'sloping’, 'distorted’, 'deceitful’, the hyo- 
Jisid, ‘high crooked’, can hardly help being 'the high road zig¬ 
zag’ (rla-lain-sgya-sgyo —probabty connected vrith. g-yo^ hyo: the 
common Tibetan form being gyci-gyn) many times mentioned in 
one of the Tibetan manuscripts together with the ‘high fort’ (rlan- 
mkhar) and the 'high mansion’ (da-khyim). It is the zigzag ascent 
into the citadel. 

Khe as a Verb — 'gain’, appears elsewhere in the text (see 
p. 289), and hyo also may recur in the same sense of 'crooked’. 

It is now quite evident what is meant b}’^ 'the Low Town 
becoming high’ (hkhar-hrpag-g-yar-re, 11. 128, 136, see supra, 
p. 227) and the ‘fort being made low’ {hkar-rpag-re, 1. 192). The 
‘High Town’, the mtho-mkhar of one of the Tibetan manuscripts, 
is the residence of the chiefs, while the Low Town {dmah-mkhar, 
ibid.) is occupied by the commons, who will appear infra as kru, 

^ In Kan-su and NE. Tibet some unexpected phonetical relations are 
evidenced; thus, one of the Tibetan manuscripts hasp^an = rlans, ‘moist’, 
and Manyak has phwih, Menia/u, = swa, ‘tooth’. 
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‘filth’, sc. ‘rabble’, ‘canaille’. In the text the elevation of the 
Low Town is clearly equated to the fall of the ‘Mon-castle’: 

hkhar-hrpag-g-yar-[re-]stor-mon-hj on-re, 128, 
and to the rise of the Mdag-nag, the villain of the situation:^ 
hkhar-rpag-g-yar-re-hldag-[nag-Jhgroni, 135-6. 

It was through that event that importance came to the hgam. The 
fall of the Mon-castle caused the flight of the horse (11. 79-80), the 
original chief, w^ho is therefore described as ‘making room’, i.e. 
abandoning his place: 

hrah-wehi-rta-ge-stor-mon-hdzoii j|, 139^0 
(cf. 1. 114). The connexion of the same event with excessive heat 
(world-conflagration) is likcAvise mentioned: 

dgu-hldo-htor-ge-stor-hmon-jon, 78, 139 {hdzofi), 
and the horse’s flight is related to the same in: 

dgu-hldo-htor-re-hra-we-rtah, 191. 

The hga7n seems actually to have come into being upon that 
occasion, and the horse’s retreat thereto was synonymous with the 
loss of the cart (i.e, the hrdzoh ): 

hrtah-hgam-hkom (‘made*) -re-stor-mon-hjon 

rtah-hgam-hphar (‘gone’) -[re-]can-stor-hdor-hyoho | j, 118-19. 

The hgam is several times (11. 131-2, 133 (firgam), 221) men¬ 
tioned as htJian-hgam, i.e. 'hgam in the high plains (Tib. thah)\ on 
which see p. 5. This must be the gam 'gams, ‘posting-station’, 
discussed supra, as occurring in some names of localities such as 
Bde-gatns, and probably identical with bam/bams/boms, found in 
other names (Ba-bams, Khri-boms, <S:c.) and actually preserved in 
the original designation of Kum-bum, viz. Hgo-bomsr Essentially 
the horse’s desertion of his place is his entry into the service of 
man (the hhos, ‘big man’, ‘master*, discussed su‘pra, p. 231), 
which is a main feature in the text of one of the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts : and this fact helps us to reafize the fundamental, but not 
obvious, unity of matter in the two compositions. What function 
the horse discharges in the Xam text will appear Infra (p. 277). 

^ It is not quite certain tliat the hldag-nag = hhron is conceived as an 
individual and not as a class, the ‘common people’: the latter might be 
suggested by the expression hhroyi-re-ge (h 250), which should mean ‘all 
the hhron\ Possibly the text fluctuates between the notions of group and 
typical (here also allegorical) individual. 

^ On the alternation g/b see pp. 33, n, 5, 290. 
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It is only in this relation that a human being comes explicitly 
upon the scene. 

In the text the word hgam occurs also, without reference to the 
particular hthan-hgam, in the sense of ‘home-community’ or 
‘company’, ‘group’. This is seen in: 

Idyah-hjo-hjihi-re-mehi-ra-hgam ||, 78 

‘Where there is . . the eye’s-horizon, or sentinel post {mehi- 
ra) is the hgam.^ 

rham-skar-hkah-re-gdah-hnah-hgam ||, 191 
‘Under threatening stars [any] available {gdah) place is the 
hgam,^ 

(the latter perhaps repeated in the fragmentary line 396) and in 
the above-quoted (p. 238) passage hnah-tsu, &c. The form with 
Prefix r, hrgam/rgam, has, no doubt, a verbal signification ~ 
‘form a community’, ‘take into a community’, as we can realize 
by means of Tib, sgam^ to which it exactly corresponds. In 
ordinary Tibetan this sgam is not known, though the parallel 
form sbam, sbams, sboms means ‘ place together ’, ‘ collect together ’; 
but one of the manuscripts has it in: 

nan-blo-rtul-gyis-hdzans-rnon-po-la-myi-bsgam-ho 

‘ By disciplining an inferior mind one does not rank with the 

sharp-witted.’ 

Of this verbal rgam one occurrence (1. 307) has been quoted supra 
(p. 231) in connexion with man, and it is one of a group found in 
11. 304-7 ; it may also be seen in: 

rgyed-hsan-rgam-can-hldyo-hrje-hbro ||, 35-6 
‘A city (caw?) with secret disunion (cf. 11. 16-17 hrne^gsan, 
‘secret enmity’) taken in {rgam),'' 

and similarly in 11.169, 219, 286, 316. The first of these, 1.169, has 
an interest as bringing in another rjs form and also as illustrating 
the style of the text. In: 

hrgom-hkhru[-]r[e]-hto-na-hrpehi-hrgam-re-hto 
hdro-hbron-prom-ge-hkohi-me-htul ||, 169, 170 
‘the Tikhru being passed over (hrgom), the hrpehi were taken 
into the community: 

the yak being made to go {hdro), his speech-fire was sup¬ 
pressed,’ 

the order of the words should have been hkhru-Jirgom-re-lito and 
correspondingly hhrrm-hdro-prom-ge, ]ii,rgcm and hdro being the 
Predicates. In the first of the two cases the hrgom is placed in 
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front for the sake of antithesis to hrgam at the end of the verse: in 
the second the hdro is placed first for the sake of antithesis to me^ 
‘fire’; and this, farther, implies a pan on hdro, which also means 
‘heat’, a pan which recars in 1. 352 (antithesis to mu, ‘cold’). 
There are some farther rhetorical points in the context. 

Hrgom is an r/s form othgom ~ Tib. hgom, ‘tread’, ‘pass over’, 
gom-pa, ‘pace’, ‘step’, whence comes sgom, ‘practice’ and hence 
‘meditate’. 

The obvioas identity of can, as noted above, with rdzoh, 
hdzoh, is hardly less patent in: 

hldaii-rgye-hdor-re-hwan-ta-hnen 

hcan-rgye-rpag-re-hmo-ta-hpan ||, 209-11 

‘Having thrown away the big stick {or prop, sapport, hldah ?), 
power is dangerous; 

The big city laid low (talk or prayer or deliberation is vain ?).’ 
Fortunately, the explanation is simple; from occurrences in 
identical words it can be shown {Tibetan Literary Texts and Docu¬ 
ments, ii, pp. 28-9, 250) that both this can and also a form cag (an 
alternation hjg being established for Amdoan Tibetan by stih = 
sdig, Jiihug — hthuh, &c., in the manuscripts) are merely the well- 
known Chinese word cKeng (Ancient zmng, Karlgren, No. 1204), 
‘fortification’, ‘city’, an exact equivalent of hrdzoh. Other 
examples of can jheart jchah in the Nam text differ in signification. 

The form hwam = bam, of which particulars have been given 
above, and which may, in fact, be etymologically related to gam^ 
occurs in antithesis to hdzoh in the last two lines of the passage 
(11. 194-6) quoted above (p. 241). For the meaning ‘mansion’ or 
the like is clear in 

hnor-hlah-hwam-hsid-dze, 11 

‘ On the high hwams in the hhor ’ 

where hhor — ‘farm’ or ‘estate’. Hwam-wehi, in which wejwehi, 
will have its very common signification ‘do’, ‘make’ (Hsi-hsia we, 
Tib. hbyed, p. 337 infra), means ‘home-making’ (or ‘maker’). 
tswehu, perhaps = htswe, 1. 6, is unfortunately not known; but see 
p. 269. In the preceding verse hlda-hlco-ge-hdzoh can mean ‘there 
(Tib. da-ko, see p. 201) is their castle’. This leads to the recogni¬ 
tion of an important antithesis in the first parts of the two fines: 

hldihi-su-hldon-dze . . ., ‘to what (Tib. su) Mdihi [they] 
depart ’ 

rma-hsu-hdra-dze ., ‘in what-fike (Tib. hdra) rrna' 
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and the sense emerges: 

‘Whatever land they go to, there is their castle: ’ 

‘ By whatever river, home-making (makers) [is play ?]' see 
p. 269. 

That hldihi means Tand ’ will be evidenced independently (pp. 329- 
30): rma is the name, local and general, of the Tibetan Hoang-ho 
{Rma-chu), and the meaning ‘By whatever Hoang-ho’ would be 
quite apt with people bordering on that great river; but we can 
learn from Dr. Laufer (Xo. 109) that the Hsi-hsia term for ‘river' 
is mahio, ‘that is, the Biver = Tibetan rma-chii, the Yellow River 
(Huang-ho) 

In the two previous lines that which has ceased to exist on the 
high zigzag road up to the castle is the ste-gdzii-ge the ‘files of 
donkeys' (on which see infra, p. 353), and what wanders free {lol) 
in the (burned) bazaar is the lithar-mye, ' the fires let loose' (= mye- 
tJtar of one of the Tibetan manuscripts). 

This would be a suitable place for considering some other terms 
relating to dwellings : for various reasons most of these may con¬ 
veniently be postponed. But gyimlkyiryi hkyim has an analogy to 
hgamfirgayn, which favours its treatment here. The form imme¬ 
diately calls to mind a Tibetan word for ‘house’, kJiyirn, which 
has very numerous cognates throughout the whole Tibeto- 
Burman sphere (for particulars see the Linguistic Survey of India, 
I. ii, ‘Comparative Vocabularies’, pp. 102-3). The verification is 
at once evident in; 

hsod-te-rmag-dze-rman-ra-gyim, 147-8 
‘For an army brought low the tomb-enclosure is home’, 
more especially as confusion of media and aspirate is not infre¬ 
quent in the Tibetan manuscripts, and the alternation is also 
etymologically justified. Quite similar is : 
hrah-hldah-hnam-ge-klu-hto-hkyim, 37 
‘the heaven-inhabitants proper [had to take] the blind 
[mountains] for home.' 

But in the other occurrences: 

hrihi-hdom-hkyim-re, 294, 297 
hche-rgyo-hky^im-re, 323 
hbri-hdzohu-kyim-re, 324 

hyu-hstsah-kyim-re, 345, 350 iffikyun), 351 ifhkyim), 
kyimjhkyim is a Predicate, and we might not see the force of it, 
had we not learned from the case of hrgam that hkyim here means 
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taken as members of the house’, so that hrihi-hdom-hkyim^re 
means ‘ the mountain bears being included among the inhabitants 
a meaning in full accord with the context. 

This, however, is not the whole matter: for Tibetan has a 
word hgyim, ‘circumference’, which stands in normal relation 
to aspirated forms likJiyim^ ‘whirl’ (as of water), JikJiyims, ‘be 
encircled with a halo ’, like the sun and moon: far from being 
secondary, the verbal idea of ‘ surrounding ’ is clearly the source of 
the notion of ‘house’, ‘home’, ‘entourage’: a situation highly 
characteristic of Tibeto-Burman speech, in which the roots so 
commonly denote not a material thing, but an idea of action or 
occurrence, a utility: see infra, p. 253. 

20. skyhn, kskyim; se, hse] hgar; Mzar; thar. Mar, Jithar; pyan, 
phyan ; Mo, tlio ; hphah-hphah ; gcog ; JipJiag ; hbehi, hbe, hbehe ; 
hbyig; libah, hbar: hro; Msag] hbu] hrug, por, lipor\ 7iu-glah\ 
Jikiihu ; nehii ; wehi, hweJii ; Jikuhii ; hned ; Mram ; glali. 

In 11. 69, 70: 

sk;\nm-se-hdzar-dze-hbehi-la-hgar 
thar-pyah-hj o-dze-hphag-la-gnah 
gcog-hlde-hldii-dze-hbyig-la-gnah 
the expression kphag-la-gnah, which patently means ‘a place for 
the hog ’ (Tib. pliag, a word most widely represented in Tibeto- 
Burman languages), shows that the passage relates to the habita¬ 
tions of certain animals : and it calls to mind a passage in one of the 
Tibetan manuscripts, concerning the felicity of several species 
during the Age of Bliss : the sheep in the meadow, the horse in the 
moor, the goat and tiger (cJia ?) in the woods, the rndzo in the farm, 
the hog in the shelter {skyihs), &c. Even the language is in part 
similar: for the word dgar, ‘gathered (encamped) apart , cf. sgar j 
‘camp’, is clearly reflected in the Nam Jigar. 

Elsewhere sheep are casually mentioned as skyibs-liig, sheep of 
the skyibs\^ which in the Dictionary is defined as ‘a place giving 
shelter (either in a rock, under a tree, roof or cavern) e.g. brag- 
skyibs, ‘a sheltering place under an overhanging rock or a pro¬ 
jecting roof’, bkah-skyibs, ‘a covered terrace or small portico 
before a house’, char-skyib, ‘shelter from rain’ (— cJiar-khyim of 
one of the Tibetan manuscripts). 

^ The phrase occurs also in a document cited in Inventaire des tncinu- 
scrits tibetains de Touen-houang conserves d la Bibliotheque Nationale, by 
Mdlle Lalou, no. 239 (3). 
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Skyim-se will certainly be ‘house-roof’ = Tib. khan-rtse, 
‘house-top’; for this se, = rise, is found in the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts applied to both a mountain top and to a house-roof, and 
the same is seen in the Nam text, the se of a mountain being men¬ 
tioned in 11. 14, 238-9, and the se of a house in 
hce-hse-rgye-re-hrkas-hthah-hlde ||, o7 
‘If the roof is too large (high), a ladder is requisite.' 

Hdzar clearly means ‘stick together’, ‘cohere’, being used of 
‘enemies and friends’ (hrne-fto, hdza-htrog) in 11. 372, 376 (s'wpra, 
p. 220), and being equivalent to Tib. hjar, which latter form also 
(scarcely distinguishable in script) appears in 1. 220. Hence skyim- 
se-hdzar means ‘junction of roofs of (adjoining) houses ’, making in 
fact a skyibs. Here, therefore, we are thinking of houses in a town 
or village, as is also the case in 1. 18 (hskyim-se) ?- 

With skyim-se-hdzar the thar-pyan of the following verse is 
again associated in: 

htar-phyah-hto-re-skyim-hse-hdzar ||, 374. 

In this passage hto can be = htho, "high ’, tho, 1. 132 (Tib. mtho), or 
tho, ‘boundary’, which occurs in 1. 109;^ and we need not con¬ 
ceal a suspicion that in 1. 69 also Jijo is a miswriting (visually easy) 
of Jitho. The same hto — htho is possible in 1. 210, and practically 
certain in 1. 296, where g-ri-hto is parallel to hriM-hruhu, 1. 293. 

It is, at any rate, clear that thar(htar)-pyan{phyan) is some¬ 
thing connected with a dwelling; and the same is apparent in: 
hgweg-hwehe-hphah-hphah^-dze-htiiar-phyah-ge-hrub,348-9 
‘The laughing spouses ( ? p. 343) rushed to the hthar-pkyan.^ 
Phyan must denote something suspended or dangling (Tib. dpyah/ 
hphyan] dphyan, ‘a hunter’s nets’, ‘a lasso’, dpyan-dar, ‘a silk 
scarf attached to temple pillars or to flag-poles’). Hthar is more 
likely to be == Tib. mthar. Locative of mthali, ‘end’, than htharj 
that, ‘get through’, ‘escape’. Hthar-phyan might then be 
‘boundary [partitions of] suspended [felt]’, such as may be seen 
in Tibet; but we might think of the oft-illustrated^ roof-cords of 

^ Cf. the ‘terraced roofs [in Lhabrang] which meet over narrow alleys’ 
(d’Ollone, In Forbidden Chinay p. 284). 

^ On ht — hth or th see p. 120. 

^ hphah-hphahy ‘laugh’, otherwise unknown, is proved by the antithetic 
Jinu-hnuTy ‘groan’, of the preceding verse: it might perhaps be regarded as 
self-evident; but note the parallel khd-khe of H5rpa. On hgiveg-hwehe, see 
p, 343. Hrub, which occurs in 11. 108, 261 {g-rttb) will be = Tib. rub, ‘rush 
in a body’, rub-te, ‘altogether’, W. Tibetan gruhy ‘all’. 

* Rockhill, pp. 75-6 (description), Diaryy p. 132 (illustration); Futterer, 
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the nomad tents, which before being tethered pass over the tops 
of rods planted in the ground outside and so produce a ^ ita^si-wall. 
Probably, however, we are not here concerned with tents, but with 
houses more or less adjoining and with partitions such as we have 
indicated;^ and this is, in fact, involved in the juxtaposition of 
htar-jphyan and skyim-hse-hdzar in 1. 374; but in either case we can 
see that the junctions of adjoining roofs of a projecting kind would 
afford the requisite skyihs for the animals. The jphag in his free, 
paradisial, condition would have, no doubt, a ‘rock-shelter’, while 
in later times he would have a sort of sty on the boundary {mthar) 
of the compound. 

The gcog-hlde-hldu will be the meadow, since we know by direct 
testimony {supra, p. 132) that in Nam cog ~ Tib. span, ‘meadow ’: 
cf. ]itan(tJian)-hldu, 1. 14. 

From all this it follows that the hbehi, whose place is the skyirn- 
se-hdzar, is the sheep {skyihs-lug), while the hhyig of the meadow 
{gcog ~ Tib. span) is the cow. But, in order to carry this through, 
we must steel ourselves in the face of some improbabilities. In 
Tibetan ba is the common word for the ox-species, and its Diminu¬ 
tive, behu, means ‘calf’. In Hsi-hsia the word for ‘sheep’ is ye 
(Laufer, No. 68), and the form appears to have some support in 
other Tibeto-Burman languages (Mo-so io, hi, &c.) r in fact, we 
have already found this word in 'Namhya (supra, p. 227 ; cf. p. 343). 

But, as is well known, a plurality of names for animals, repre¬ 
senting distinctions of sex, age, &c., is usual in many languages, 
Hsi-hsia has a word (in Chinese ‘transcription’) mo, meaning 
‘sheep’ (if not ‘goat’, Laufer, No. 173), and this might be really 
ba, of which our hbehi could be a ‘Diminutive’: in the Tibeto- 
Burman dialects there seem to be numerous forms, ma, mwa, nwa, 
which may go back to ba, a natural designation of ‘baa’-sheep. 

As regards hbyig, we note that Tibetan has, by the side of the 
generic ba and of glan, ba-glan, ‘ bull ’, for ‘ cow ' ba-mo, ba-cu, and a 
number of forms, hjo and cognates, with which we shall have to 
deal infra (pp. 326-8). For cognates of Nam hbyig, signifying 
‘cow’, we may note in the Tibeto-Burman sphere a surprisingly 
large number of forms such as: 

pi, p!, pit, pit, bik, bi, bi, bik, pui, pui, muk, muk, puk 
(Linguistic Survey of India, i. ii, pp. 170-1) 
i, pp. 281, 283, 336 (illustration); Fiichner, Om Mani Padme Hum, pp. 145, 
304 (illustrations). 

^ See the illustration in d’Ollone, In Forbidden China (Tibet), p. 216. 

^ For Hsi-fan cognates see supra, p* 94. 
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which may go back to an original big (or bivig) and which accord¬ 
ingly relieve us of any scruple in regard to Xam hbyig} 

The word hbyig does not recur; but hbelii is found in the 
phrases: 

hro-hbehi-hbah-ge, 110 
htsag-hro-hbehi-hbar, 234 

while the hbehi-hbahjhbe-hbaJi of 11. 234-5 show both that hbehi 
may be found as Jibe and that the A6ar of 1. 234 is Locative of hbah 
(in fact -r = re is required by both sense and metrical practice). 
Hence it is practically certain that in: 
hbehi-bah-hbu || hrug. 47 

hbehi means 'sheep’, and the same is likely in regard to hbehe 
(= hbe) in 1. 46. 

It can be shown that the phrase hro-hbehi~libah signifies some 
oppressive occurrence : and, since may be — Hsi-hsia ro, 'wolf’ 
(Laufer, Xo. 25), while hbah in Tibetan can mean 'seizure’, 
'distraint’, 'carry ofi’, it is highly likely that: 

hro-hbehi-hbah-ge = 'wolves seizing, or oppressing, sheep’ 
htsag-hro-hbehi-hbar, 'whenwolf-packs {htsag — “collected”, 
htshogs, as elsewhere in the text) seize, or oppress, the 
sheep ’. 

In 1. 47 {supra) hbu~hriig = Tib. 7ngo{= dbu, 'head’) -rug, 'head 
bowed down’. The same hbu, ‘head’, in Hsi-hsia wu (Laufer, 
Xo. 103, where are given parallels in Mo-so, &c.), reappears in: 
hdzam-hbroii-hroh-dze-hdam-to-hbu-hpor, 68 
'in tame-yak gorges the tied (animals) have their heads 
released’, 

where porjhpor, apphed to nu-glan, 'young oxen’, in 11. 175, 359 
(phor) and with chi and hdro, 'set free to go’, in 11. 183, 353, is = 
Tib. hbor, 'let go’ (in the Tibetan manuscripts bor and por'^ 
cf. p. 319 iyifra). 

There is no evidence that hwehi in any of its occurrences is 
identical with hbehi ; 

Usually it is the verb 'do’ (g-we, see p. 337). In: 
hkuhu-nehu-htshe-re-wehi-nehu-hrehe, 74 
'if the fresh hkuMi (Tib. khu, 'liquid’, ‘sap’, 'broth’ ?) harms 
(goes bad ?), there is the fresh wehi’ 

^ It is curious that Chinese had an old word (Karlgren, No. 713) = 
‘cow’. 

® por also Inventaire des Manuscrits tihetains ... by Mdlle Lalou, No. 67, !• 
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it seems as if some liquid should be meant: and in: 

hned-ge-slug-dze-hwehi-hsi-hpo ]], 47-8 
it perishes {hsi-Jipo) in some connexion with the process of tanning 
(hned). In case, then, it should mean "cream’, it would accord 
with the statement of Rockhill (p, 81) that the Koko-nor Tibetans, 
who are "expert tanners’, use cream for softening the skins: 
obviously the cream " perishes ’ or yanishes. 

A metaphorical use of the idea of tanning may be found in one 
of "the Tibetan manuscripts’, w^here a certain c^ueen is described 
as pressing dowm the heads of the fiends and rendering them pliant 
(men, a form of Tib. mne^ miied, ‘tan’, "rub’, rnnen, "pliable’, 
‘soft’, mnen-mnel, "make soft by tanning’). So in the Nam text 
the Hbra kingdom or folk were not shaken by the world-cata¬ 
clysm by reason of three characteristics, w^hereof one is : 
hned-htram-htsah-glah-tah, 31 

"haying a glah stiff {Jitram = Tib. tram, as p. 285 mfra) to tan 
or knead.’ 

The}" were a "tough subject’. This interpretation is notably con¬ 
firmed by the w"ord glaJi; for which elsewhere^ w'e haye to recognize 
the common meaning of Tib. gla, yiz. ‘wage ’: for we haye Horpa 
gla, Mtoyak graJi (Thochu rdpi^t), meaning "skin’, perhaps also 
Tib. pm, "awn’, "bristle’, gra-legs, "thick and glossy fur'. 

21. gdzii, Jidz^c, gzu, lizii, Jijii, Jijuliu: Jiran-JicJie \ hglyan, JilJcyan] 
Jibyi) Jilcyiid] licaJi, ca, JicJia, cJia: Jidrab; Jibrad: star; Jidor; 
7neJii {Ii7nelii)-Jclu {JiHu)-Jtca]i (ficha ); Jcya-iva-ne, lilcyaJi-Jiica-ne^ 
likya-wa-ne \ }idrab-liiva(liwali)-Jirah\ JiJcya, lcya \ Jiklio] JipaJi\ 
Jido7n ("Jigii, "^Jigiilyu): Jilcoliu-meJie \ rma\ gre\ Jildyo, lildyoJio, 
ldyo\ }ikyu-Jildon\ rgyen\ sli; Jiti\ lincad', Jiban-prom; kiag; 
hdziir ; Jiwi-liwa ; lirayn. 

An identity of gdzu, gzu, Jiju, Jidzu. Jizu easily understood by 
reason of the peryading equivalence of the Prefixes g and Ji in the 
Nam text and of the very frequent confusion of dz and j in Tibetan 
script and pronunciation, and (shghtly) surprising only by reason 
of the intrusion of 2 , which, as explained supra (p. 168), is very 
rare in Nam, is proved by the following parallels: 
ste-gdzu-ge-lol, 194 = ste-he-hju-ge-gcig, 356 
hrah-hche-hju-ge, 115 = rah-hche-hzu, 117 
hdzu-hdro-hphor, 183 = gzu-hdro-hphor, 353 

^ e.g. in the glah-hlad, ‘return for wages’, &c., 11. 232-7, and perhaps 
gla-hdzo=Tih. gla-rni, ‘hireling’, 11, 29, 62, 73. 
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hglyah (i.e. hlkyan)-hse-ge-gzu-hbyi-hkyud, 307 Ikyan- 
hzu-hrno*re-hna{hnan)-hdro-mo, 188 
gdzu-hbyi-hnan-re, 305, 308, 311. 

In 11. 115, 117 the hzii is called hran-hche, which must be = 
Tib. ran, 'self'+^ce5, dies, 'dear’, 'important’, 'believe’, and 
clearly means 'self-willed’, more especially as 1, 117 continues: 

hrah-hkah-khar-gsom, 'the three towns talking at will’. 

In 1. 307 the 'wise’ hglyan ('capable’ hlkyan in 1. 188) are said to 
be of gz'U-Jibyi race {hkyiid ~ Tib. rgynd, as in 1. 220 and elsewhere : 
see pp. 214, 258); and this fact alone would be decisive, since the 
hlkyan must be = rkyah, the 'wild ass’ of Tibet. The ‘self-willed 
character of the ass, hj^t, hzu, accounts probabty for the word gzu- 
lum, °lums, 'obstinate’, 'rash’, &c., in Tibetan, which does not 
seem to have preserved any other trace of the noun. 

Xo more is needed to prove that gdzu, hdzu, gzn, hzu, hju are the 
original Xam forms of the word zu certified as Nam, and as mean¬ 
ing ‘ass’, by the Tibetan translator mentioned above (p, 132), in 
the name cho-pyi-cog-zu, 'Ass of the Meadow, Little Tiger’, and 
occurring elsewhere as zu4sog-zu, ‘Ass, Meadow Ass ’. But we can 
also see that gdzu-hbyi, gzu-hbyi, since hbyi will appear elsewhere 
— Hsi-hsia dbhi/hbhi/hbih, 'small’ (Nevsky, No. 125; see infra^ 
p. 265), is the genuine original form of cho-'pyi, 'Little Tiger’, so 
that gdzu, in gdzu-hbyi, properly means not 'ass’ but ‘tiger’. 

We have here, it seems, the explanation of the whole matter. 
For the Nam text actually has hjuhu (1. 312) with the signification 
‘tiger’, or, at least, some clawing beast; and this is, perhaps, the 
Chinese hu (Ancient, 'y'wo, Karlgren, No. 87), or ii (Ancient jigiu, 
Karlgren, No. 1284), having that meaning.^ The resemblance of 
the Chinese loan-word to the native Nam word, zu, zu,ju, or dzu, 
for 'ass’, inspired the Nam people with the notion of a resem¬ 
blance between the two creatures. And this resemblance is 
actually stated in the text: 

hran-hche-hju-ge-hcah-htso-htsah, 115 

‘self-willed asses are equal to hcah (ravenous beasts).’ 

The kiang, or Wild Ass, though of ass race, is 'wise’. 

It is, however, possible that the word represented by the Tibetan 
writer’s cho is not the word for ‘tiger’, hjuhu, but this same hcah^ 
which also appears as cha, hcha: cf. za/zo, &c., p. 199. Line 71 

^ The zu-brah of one of the Tibetan Manuscripts, denoting some unlucky 
cast in divination, is perhaps a ‘clawing tiger’. 
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speaks of ‘glaring' Jicha, and in 11. 235, 239, 240, 242, of the ca or 
hchah as requiring suppression in company with the yak; but 
11. 202, 203 speak of its ‘horns' (kru). 

The word licah/cha, which is really nothing but the Tibetan verb 
hchah, ‘snap at', ‘mangle', together with two other terms, namely 
hdrab and hhrad, used in the Nam designations of certain animals, 
invites attention to a feature of such nomenclature. As mentioned 
above, the Tibetan names of objects are often merely verb-roots 
expressing some action or occurrence, the connexion being a 
human interest or utility. Thus hcah can be a common designa¬ 
tion of all animals which ‘mawl', hdrab of all animals which 
‘snatch’ {hbrab), and hbrad of those which ‘scratch’. European 
language is not innocent of such anthropocentric expressions, 
careless of nature's species: thus under the English word ‘game' a 
large variet}^ of independently existing creatures is lumped 
together. Another Nam example of the same will present itself 
later (p. 256). 

In 11. 161-3 three classes of creatures are grouped together as 
destined to be driven in flight (stor-hdor-yon = Tib. star, ‘be lost’, 
‘go astray’, cf. Mbor, btor, gtor, ‘be strewn, dispersed, &c.'+c/or/ 
hdor, ‘throw out', ‘cast out’, ‘forsakeon which see p. 199): 

hldyan-hpu-hbri-re-mehi-klu-hcah-yah-stor-hdor-hyon 
kyu-ldoh-rno-re-kya-wa-ne-yan-stor-hdor-hyon 11 
hldyo-hdom-nag-re-hdrab-hwa-hran-jmn-stor-hdor-hyon. 11 

In 11. 339-40 and 343-4 the first two reappear: 

hkyu-hldon-hrno[-]r[e]-hkyah-hwa-ne[-]r[e]-hstor-hdehi- 

hphyid ||, 339^0 

hldyan-hpu-hbri-re-mehi-hklu-hcah 
sron-ne-gse-re-ldan-[hdehi]-hpyid ||||, 343-4. 

In 11. 214-15, 218, the hhja-wa-he, similarly described as kyu- 
hldoh-hrno, are said htshu-to-hphan (‘had better come' ?); and the 
hmehi~klu-hcah, likewise described as hldyah~hpu-hbri-re, have the 
great hkho for their hkho (‘ruler’ ?). In 1. 150 the latter are again 
stated to have fled [stor-htah-htoni ||). 

In connexion with the last group of passages we find mention of 
the hbrad : 

hbehi-tyan-rdehe-ge-hstsah-hbrad-hrdaghi ||, 213-14 
‘flocks (rde, see p. 270) of sheep and tyah repel (Tib. rdeg, 
“smite") the hstsah-hbrad^ (for the sense, cf. the Idyo^stor 
... of 1. 140, infra). 
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and these kbmd appear as 'braves ’ (hpah) in : 
hbrad-re-hpah-yah-hmah-ge-hrgam-hjihi 11 
hbrad-re-hpah-ge-hbrad-sta-hsid-re-hyah-hdahd j|, 305-6. 
Here ininiediately follow the Jidom-Jigu and the gdzu-lihyi ; and with 
the hdom-hgulm we find the lijulm-librad in: 
hdoni-hguhu-rma[-]r[e]-hri-stah-raehi 
hjuhu-hbrad-rnia[-]r[e]-g-ri-sta-niehi, 312-13, 

In 11. 171-3 the hldyo-hdom-linag of 1. 162 are said to have talked 
{likohu-hpJirom-lito) and then apparently to have been deprived of 
the 'fire of speech'* (hkohu-meJie) ; and they are no longer identified 
with the hdrab-hicah-hran, who in 11. 172-3 severally (hrah) talked • 

hdrab-hwah-hraii-hran-re-hkohu-phrom-hto 
and whose 'fire of speech' was then Jidrab.^ 

To complete the story it has to be mentioned that: 
Idyo-stor-hthu-re-hdrab-stor-htoho jj, 140 
'the Idyo being assembled in flight, the Jidrah flee'. 

The hjuhu-hbrad of 11. 312-13 have already been identified as 
' clawing tigers ’; and in 11. 305-6 the}" are, we see, curtly mentioned 
as the librad, 'the clawers', and their hhrad-sta, 'clawings', are 
noted. Their rma, which in 11. 312-13 render the mountains useless 
(g-ri-sta-ineJii), are therefore the wounds (Tib. rma) which they 
inflict. The hdom-hgii associated with them in this are obviously 
the bears (Tib. rZom, 'tawny bear'), the gre who in 11. 304-5 occur 
with the hdom-hgu as 'mountain-community-bears' {hriM-Jirgam- 
gre, Tib. gre^ 'bear'). We can see then that the Jildyo-hdom-nag 
associated in 1. 162 with the hdrab-iva-hran, and distinguished 
from them in 11. 171-3, are another kind of bear, the black (Tib. 
nag) bear. Since, with unmistakable punning, the 'fire of speech’ 
is stated in the case of the hdrab-hivah-hran, 11. 172-3, to have been 
'snatched away' (hdrab), whereas in the case of the hldyo-hdom- 
hnag it was hldyo, it follows that the hldyo in the second case means 
some kind of 'taking' or 'deprival'.- 

^ Tibetan hdrad exists as a by-form of hhrad, ‘claw’, ‘be wrathful’, while 
hbrab is ‘snatch’, ‘beat’, &c. Initial yr, dr^ hr are liable to confusion in even 
early Tibetan [hgron/hdroyi, hgrul/ hdrul, hyrini/hbrim, hdrid/hbrid); and in 
the Nam there is perhaps some confusion of hdrab (cf. brab, supra p. 253) 
and brad. 

“ Concerning the great Tibetan bear, regarded as semi-human and in¬ 
tensely dreaded—bemg the ‘abominable’ (which should be ‘carmvorous 
gcan~gzan) ‘snow-men’ of Himalayan explorers —reference may be made to 
Prejevalsky, Mongolia, ii, 249-51, and Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, pp. 
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The hkya-hwa-ne are regularly, see, described as hkyu-lddon’ 
hrno, which can reasonably be understood as 'capable {Jirfio) of 
making off (Tib. Mon) with speed' (Tib. dkyu, dkyus, ‘run a race’, 
'swift’). The\’' will then be fugitive creatures; and this furnishes 
an explanation of their name. For kya in its other occurrences in 
the text is very probably = Tib. sky a, 'crop’, while hwa will very 
likely mean 'making’ (of. hdrah-hiva, ‘snatch-making’ and see 
infra, p. 337), and ne has, as we have seen (p. 222), the signification 
'injuring’, 'bad’. Thus the hkya-hica-ne will be 'crop-making- 
injury’ creatures, i.e. antelopes and other fugitive species which 
make war upon agriculture. 

We come now to the 7nehi-hkhi~hcah, described as hldyan-hpu- 
Jibri. The description, in which hpu-hbri may, as shown supra 
(p. 217), but need not, mean ‘male and female involves the very 
difficult word hldyah and may therefore be left for a later con¬ 
sideration (pp. 331-3). But mehi-kklu we already know (p. 131) as 
the name {3Iye-kni) of a legendary person, who, as well as one of 
his daughters, was devoured by the demon Dgudcogs, in another 
version Go-ya-go. That name is stated to mean 'Eye-blind’, and 
in the Xam text yneJii and hklii have been shown (p. 223, cf. p. 282) 
to have the corresponding significations. The person, whose 
daughter became the peacock ancestress of the Skyi people, was 
perhaps the legendary progenitor of their Xam kinsfolk. His 
name, 'Bhnd Birds’ Head and King’ (supra, p. 131), and the 
story of his daughter, suggest that he was originally a bird, namely 
an owl; and this suggestion is confirmed by the name of the fiend, 
Go, which may very well be ~ Tib. go (Mo-so Jiio), 'vulture’. The 
enemy of the owl, in Indian legend the crow, may in old Tibet 
have been the vulture. In the passage : 

hldyah-hpu-hbri-re-hmehi-klu-hcah-dze-htor-hkho-ge- 
hkhohi ||, 218, 

following a description of the great yak as hkho, which word seems 
elsewhere to mean 'chief* or 'leader* (infra, p. 263), it seems likely 
that the meaning is that over (dze) the hmehi-klu-JicaJi, ‘the great 
hkho (= hgo, vultures) are hkho (chiefs)'. As regards the syllable 
hcah added to hiyiehi-klu, it has previously (JRAS. 1939, p. 207) 
been suggested that it may be the pluralizing tsa, &c., found in 
Other connexions (see p. 187). But, since that hcah has not 

116-17, 150-1, &c. Rockhill tells us (pp. 171-2) that ‘Bears are very 
numerous around the Yellow River, where they do not keep to the hill¬ 
sides, but are frequently met with on the plains’. 
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been found in the text as tsa, Sec., it is now more likely that 
it is merely another instance of the hcah which means ‘mangle', 
‘ tear 

The connexion of the mehi-hklu-hcah with the Nam country may 
explain why in 11. 343^ it is said of him that: 

sroh-ne-gse-re-ldah-hdehi-hpyid 

‘being straightly {or straightly and evilly, ne) wise, he 
suffices as an ally (? ldan-}idehi-lipyid)/ 

whereas in 11. 339^0 the fugitive hkyah-liwa-ne ‘suffices as flying 
(fistor-ljLdehi-hphyid) i.e. all he wants (or all that we want) is that 
he should get away, from the crops. 

The word hldyo, attached to the black bear in the recurrent 
phrase Mdyo-hdom-nag and identical, or punningly identified, with 
a Jildyo meaning Take’, ‘deprive’, or the like, cannot, one would 
suppose, have much to do with the Idyo of 1.140 (quoted supra ): 

‘ the Idyo being assembled in flight, the hdrab flee ’: 

the Jildyo-hdom-nag are themselves hdrab (1.162). In fact, the text 
itself in 11. 383^ distinguishes a Idyo-roho, ‘ Zd^o-districtfrom a 
hldyo-'^ro, ‘AZdyo-district’. But what i£ldyo = ‘cattle’ ? We then 
get the sense: 

‘when the fleeing cattle close together, the wolves, &c., flee’ 

which is a well-certified occurrence, stated also in the 11. 213-14 
hbehidyah . . . quoted supra (p. 253). In another passage: 
hdom-hgu-htsuhu-hyan-hman-hldyo-hrgam, 303^ 

‘though the bears come, cattle in numbers (hmah-Jildyo) 
form a community’. 

But, if Idyo does not essentially mean ‘cattle’, but rather ‘milk’, 
secondarily ‘all animals used for milking’, we not only obtain a 
term analogous to the above hdrab and hbrad, but also understand 
the ‘ taking ’ and ‘ depriving ’; the ‘ fire of speech ’ was ‘ snatched 
away’ (hdrab) from the hdrab-hwah-hrah, but ‘milked out’ 
(hldyo) from the bldyo-hdom-Jiuag. That Idyo, in the form Idyohu, 
has, in fact, the meaning ‘milk’ may appear, it is hoped, later 
(pp. 326-8): the metaphorical application of the notion of ‘milk¬ 
ing ’ can be seen again in: 

hnu[-]r[e]-hnah-rgyeh-na-hhu-hldo-hldyoho ||, 355 
‘absence of weeping (Tib. hu, hur) being put in order 
(“arranged” Tib. yen or “being attended to”, “moving 
softly”, Tib. g-yeh), weeping was milked away’. 
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where hnn and hnah, are already known, as also the Abstract 
Suffix lildo\ and rgyen, with the required sense of ‘putting in 
order’, recurs in the next following verse. 

The above may help to explain what were the creatures, sli and 
hrwad, which in the two cases respectively ‘ milked ’ and ‘ snatched 
away ’ the fire of speech: 

sli-hti-hrno[-]r[e]-hkohu-mehe-hld 3 ^o |||, 171-2 

hrwad-hbah-prom-yah-hkohu-me-hdrab, 172-3 

so that the hldyo-Mom-linag and Mrah-hivah-Jiran have remained 
speechless. The hrwad, who is hbah~prom, i.e. ‘made powerful or 
master (Tib. dhan) \ can readily be identified with Tib. rbad, ‘a 
large species of eagle’, more especially since the next following 
verse reads: 

klag-hrwad-hdzur-[re]-liwi-hwehi-htsag, 173 
where klag, which appears also in Tib. klagwor, ‘clamour’, ‘noise’, 
is the name (glag) of ' a bird resembling an eagle ,.,: carries away 
kids and lambs. This bird is numerous in Mongolia, central 
Tibet, and Kham. Probably the lammergeyer.’ Ebad itself means 
‘harsh-voiced ’ and is name of ‘a large species of eagle Thus the 
verse means: 

‘while the screaming eagle, or lammergeyer, is away (Tib. 
hdztir, zur, &c., “turn aside”, “a corner”, &c.), the mice or 
rats (Tib. byi-ba+hi, on which see p. 191) collect.’ 

The mice or rats (hwi-wa) can be seen again in 11. 201, 273. 

It is therefore fairly certain in advance that the sli, who 
‘milked’ the fire of speech from the bears, are some animal species. 
They cannot be the Tibetan sri, ‘a species of devil or vampire’, 
because that word seems to occur in the text in the form sri and 
in a dissimilar context. In 1. 46 they are imagined or dreamed of, 
perhaps in the dark, by the hbehe, who may be sheep (p. 249). In 
the present passage they are hti-hrno, ‘capable of, or acquainted 
with darkness or stopping (hti)' \ in 11. 288, 318, they are ‘wise’; 
and in the former of these they have authority when the hrlehi are 
accordant or pleased {hram) in supervision, whereas in the latter 
they Idyon or Idyob (reading not quite certain) when the hldehi 
are hmor (‘bad’ or ‘stupid’) or hmo in supervision. If they were 
marmots, they would be taking a just revenge upon the bears, 
which feed upon them, but there is no philological support for 
this; if they were tortoises, that might explain their power of 
resting (hti), and the name might be connected with Hsi-hsia lin 
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and the cognates adduced by Dr. Laufer (No. 133). But philo¬ 
logical evidence is wanting: since, however, the field of search is 
circumscribed, it seems likely that a decisive etymology will one 
day be found {sririy srin-bii, 'worm'maggot 'insect ‘ vermin’ ?) 
The Dictionary knows sri as 'a kind of wild animal’. 

22. rta, liHa, rtah, hrtaJi; hbron: rgyag, hcag-rgyag: rdzo; hkyud] 
hkrng: -hgu; hldag/gldag~nag/gnag; hko-nag: hko, b^oho, 
Jikohii, kho, hkho, hkhoh, hkhohii, hgo, rgo, rgor ; rno {hko°, 
hkho°^ hku"^); hkus; htofi, gton (hgo°, hrah°); hkah-hgo : rab; 
hrah, ra {skuhu°, 7nehi°, rgo °): hbar ; rwer ; hnam ; hthnn ; 
hpan‘, hpJian (g-ri°, hrihi°). 

That rta and hbron are the horse and j^ak-bull respectively, the 
hero and villain of the composition, requires no proof: the names 
are identical with the Tibetan forms. The rdzo, who is the friend 
of the hbron : 

htan-hrdzo-hno[-]r[e]-htor-hbron-htsors, 219-20 
than-rdzo-hkjmd-na-hbron-hdru-hjar, 220 
must be the mdzo, the cross between the yak-bull and the cow. 
We see that he is placed in the than, or the upland plains, and is 
described as a hkyitd, which word, in the form hgyud, recurs, in 
company with Jikrng (— Tib. hkhrng, 'quarrel’, 'quarrelsome’, as 
in D. 18, 371) in: 

hkrug-hrdzo-hgyud-dze-hrno-hy od-yod, 16 
and is equivalent to Tib. rgyud, 'race’ (see s^ipra, pp. 214, 252). 

In 11 . 225-8 the rdzo receives successively the depreciatory 
epithets (see p. 215) mor-hgu, mug-hgu, hbri-hgu, in which the 
syllable htgii, occurring also with Mom, 'bear’, in the above-cited 
passages, 11 . 303, 304,312, is, of course, = the Tibetan' Diminutive ’ 
Suffix seen in khyi-gu, ' puppy &c. It is possible that in 11 . 225-8 
the term rdzo is being contemptuously applied to the hbron, who is 
there the real, or main, object of denunciation. 

Have we in the text any equivalent of Tib. g-yag/byag, 'yak’ ? 
The most persuasive passage is that quoted on p. 139, where the 
yak, who is certainly meant, is not named unless the word rgyag 
is a Nam form of g-yag/byag, which on the analogy of rbyo — bya, 
‘bird’, rdza ~ mdzah, 'friend’, it might easily be. But in that 
case we should expect a recurrence of the word in the text, which 
has so much to do with the yak. The actual recurrences of the 
word rgyag are, in fact, not encouraging. For in 1. 89 (p. 321) 
the phrase gsom-rgyag-hsor must mean 'the forming a thought 
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lapsed’ with the Verb rgyag, idiomatic in Tibetan, meaning 
'cast’, 'strike’, 'found’, ‘put’, form’, &c., a synonym oiMebs. 
Hence don-rgyag in the passage quoted on p. 139 will mean 'form 
or make a purpose’. Again, in: 

licag-rgyag-hris(=Tib.bris/ris)-dze-hho*sto-ge-rdo-re-cis-tsha- 
hbyihi, 83^ 

'when, with ^cagr-r^^apf-diminished, friends dare, deserters (?) 
{hci, gci, ‘go’, 'come’, Tib. 7nchi, mchis), are few, 

hcag-rgyag seems to be an equivalent of Tib. chag-rgyag, 'doubt’, 
sc. 'hesitation*. Accordingly in the preceding passage ; 

hcah-rte-hyu-rgyag-dze-hldas, 82-3 
the meaning will not be 'went over to the yak’, but: 

'making (rgyag) alliance with the hcah party, deserted’ 

the hcah being the frequently mentioned ravenous animals and 
rte a miswriting, or alternative of rde, hrde (p. 270), cf. rto for rdo, 
'stone’. Then in: 

smu-hdzu-rgyag-dze-hldah-rmah-hrwehi ||, 27 
'under the stroke {rgyag) of brimstone (? = Tib. mu-zi), the 
tombs of wooden posts were destroyed ’ 

and 

hde-hyim-sto-rgyag-rgu-hmyil -myi \, 29 

‘prosperity being made {rgyag) to diminish, thieves lurked, 
lurked’ (?) 

the same Verb rgyag may be recognized. 

In a number of passages, 11. 129 (gnag), 130, 132,134, 135, there 
is mention of a hldag-nag, in 1. 136 gldag-7iag. Line 130: 

hthah-rdzo-hho[-]r[e]-hldag-nag-htshors 

in comparison with 11. 219-20 (quoted above) establishes his 
identity with the hbroh ; and everything else that is said of the 
hldag-nag confirms the identification; his rise was due to the rise 
of the 'Low Town’ and the fall of the 'Mon-castle’ (11. 128-9, 
135-6) and the horse’s departure, just as was that of the libroh. 
Hence hldag-nag can have nothing to do with Tib. Mag, 'lick’, or 
nag with Tib. nag, 'voice’ (which occurs elsewhere, 11. 104, 276, 
278, in the text). It is = Tib. Itag, 'the back part of the neck’, 
‘the upper or back part of anjdhing’, vith confusion of //- and M-, 
as not uncommon in Tibetan and in this particular w^ord, as well 
as in others, exemplified in one of the Tibetan manuscripts. Else- 
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where in the text (11. 45, 52) the same word hldag/gldag occurs 
with the meaning ‘load' (Tib. Itan, perhaps etymologically con¬ 
nected with Itag), Thus hldag-nag (Tib. nag, ‘black’, as in hdom- 
nag, ‘black-bear’) means ‘black-back’, a designation highly 
appropriate to the yak. 

A similar explanation applies to the expression hlco-nag in: 

hpu-hbos-hyah-ge-hdro-hko-hnag, 266-7 

‘With the big man in front (at the head) go the hlco-nag\ 

For hlco-nag will be the famous expression ‘black-head’, denoting 
the ‘ common people especially (and perhaps originally) of China, 
and occurring in the form mgo-nag in a Tibetan text {Tibetan 
Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 279, = JRAS. 1931, p. 819).^ 
Hgo, = mgo, also, occurs in the manuscripts. 

It would be convenient if in the Nam text it were possible to 
disentangle the several equivalents of Tib. mgo, ‘head’; J).go, 
‘ origin ‘ source ‘ foremost ’; l}go, ‘ stain ‘ infect ’; sgo, ‘ door 
‘ entrance ’, ‘ means ’; sgo/bsgo, ‘ direct ’, ‘ command ’, ‘ stain with ’; 
dgo, ‘a species of antelope’; bgo, ‘portion’, ‘share’, ‘division’, 
‘retribution’; bgo/gos, ‘clothe’, ‘clothing’; as well as go, ‘place’, 
‘space’, 'way’, ‘rank’, go ‘understand’, go{~bo), ‘vulture’, go (ko), 
a particle (on which see pp. 201, 245). The matter is hkely 
to be increased in difficulty by confusion with any equivalents of 
Tib. kho, -kho, ko, rko, sko. But some progress has been made: 

(a) mgo, ‘head’, has been recognized in hko-nag: see also (e). 

(b) go/ko, the Particle, has been recognized (p. 201) in hlda-hko, 
1. 195, and is possible in hbri-hko, 11. 156,202,203, and the parallel 
hwi-hkho, 1. 336. 

(c) hko — go, ‘place’, ‘room’, is evident in: 
hko-wehi-htuhu, 100, ‘assembled, making room’ 

by reason Tib. go-byed, ‘making room’. See also (e). 

(d) hko = sgo, ‘gate’, is apparent in: 
rog-hji-rdah-ge-hko-htoh-modhi, 211-12. 

It is, however, only a miswriting, since hgo-gtoh occurs in the next 
preceding hne: see (e). The hko of hko-htar, II. 68, 371, 373, 386, 
390, may be the same as in hko-htoh, 

^ Applied to Tibetan common people, it may be seen in a document 
quoted by Mdlle Lalou, Inventaire—, p. 6, No. 16, f. 34; also in the Lha-sa 
stone inscriptions (ed. Waddell, JRAS. 1910, p. 1276, A, 1. 10, and p. 1277, 
B, I. 13). In the Rgyal-roh it is still in use (see Tafel, ii, pp. 227, 229). 
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(e) ligo = sgo'i, ‘gate’, is apparent, though go, ‘place* is not 
impossible, in: 

rgyed-htso-dro-ho, 'rgyed comes to the htso' i 

„ -hgo-hdro, ‘ ,, ,, „ gate’ 1105-6 

,, -hkab-hdro, ‘ „ ,, ,, house ’ j 

hdyah-hto-htoh-ge-hgo-gtoh-mod, 210-11 
‘the high wall (?) being surrendered, the gate or place is 
surrendered’ {htoh/gton, — Tib. ‘send’, ‘admit’, ‘give up’, 
sgo-nas-gtah-ha, ‘admit through the door’) 
phye-hgo-hthuh-re-hnam-hdzam-htar, 145-6 
‘when there is a small (Tib. ihnn) open space, the tame- 
hearted makes his escape (Tib. Mhar)' 

In the phrase hgo-gtoh the meaning of gton is guaranteed by the 
parallel hrah^Mon, ‘place surrendering’, in 11. 146 (with ‘army’), 
273 (with ‘enemy’), 358, na-rom-hton, ‘leave vacant place’, 1. 100; 
while in 11. 119, 190, the sense of ‘let go’, ‘emit’, appears: 

hrah-htoh-gsohu-dze-rne-ge-hgo ||, 358 

‘When place-abandoners survive, the bad (cowards ?) are the 
means’ (or, with hgo — ‘head’, ‘with place-abandoning 
survivors the bad are leaders’). 

It is, however, conceivable that in these passages hgo is not 
actually ~ Tib. sgo, ‘gate’, but is go, ‘place’, used in some rather 
special sense, ‘home’, ‘station’, or the like. We may also regard 
as doubtful: 

rab-hgo-eig-dze, 376, ‘when the approach to the ford {rab) is 
destroyed (?) 

The same sense, ‘gate’ or ‘place is apparent in 11. 46 {hgo hpo), 
261 {g-rub-hgoho), 369 (hgo-hdzin ): hkvah-hgo, 1. 212, is obscure 
(reading uncertain). 

In hkah’hgo, 1. 105, though it occurs in the vicinity of a hgo, 
‘gate’, the Tibetan kha-bsgo, ‘advice’, which suits the context, is 
in favour of Tib. bsgo. 

Hgo, ‘vulture’, may with probabilit}" be recognized in: 

hsas-hdrah-hdag-chi-hgo-hsor-re-hjnin, 260 
‘children with (hdag, “possessed of”) nets (Tib. dra) spent 
their time (yun) hunting (Tib. bsor, byehu4or, “hunt- 
birds”) vultures’ 

because the sport of catching vultures by means of nets is known 
in Til)et (d’Orleans, From Tonkin to India, p. 228). 
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(f) rgo = Tib. sgo, the most normal equivalent, is certain in: 
g-rah-hsah-hkhehe || na || hnor-hdzah-rgo-htoho || 
rgo-hrah-hnor-[re-]hdzah-hyah-htoho 314-15 

*In winning an enemy land (or In an enemy's winning the 
land) fool and wise man are the gate.’ 

‘ If the gate-ward is a fool, the wise man is antagonized.’ 

For here the idiomatic use of hrah, ra, 'enclosed place’, as in Tib. 
sgo-ra-ba ,' door-keeper ' door-guard is guaranteed by the sgo-ra, 
sku-ra, 'door-guard’, 'own person’, of the Tibetan manuscripts, 
while the Nam text has probably skuhu-ra (1. 6) in the Tibetan 
sense and also mehi-ra, 11. 78, 186, 369, 'eye-horizon’, in the sense 
of ‘sentinel ’. 

The same rgo is probable in: 

htsog-hram-hnah-tse-htor-M-rgo |||, 120 
‘When htsog-hram sickens, it is a great gate of death’ 
se-rgo-hldom-dze-hpah-hrgam-hnam ||, 258-9 
‘When the wise have their doors shut, the community of 
heroes declines (Tib. iiams) ’ 

and clearly also in the antithesis : 

rgor (= Tib. hgor) . . . hbar (= Tib. bar) . . . river, 96-7 
‘at the beginning ... in the middle ... at the end (?).’ 

(g) An entirely different hko must be seen in the recurrent 
expression hko-rho (11. 53-6, 272, 342), hkho-rno (11. 189, 267). The 
second sjdlable, corresponding to Tib. rno, ‘be able’, supplied 
in early times a very common expression rno-thog, ‘capable’, 
‘competent’, which we should be prepared to find reflected in 
}iko(]iklio)’rno. In that case the ]iko(likho) might be connected 
with Tib. hkhorinkJio, ‘think, or be, of use, necessary’, hkJios, 
‘value’, ‘importance’, ‘necessity’, ‘usefulness’. 

Outside the compound hko{hkho)-rno the word rno is found: 

(i) several times as a Subject, obviously meaning ‘ability’ or 
‘power’ (11. 16, 49, 368); 

(ii) several times by itself as a Predicate, meaning ‘able’ or 
‘wise’ (11. 179, 188, 360) ?; 

(iii) frequently as an Auxiliary with Verbs, stor°, 1. 141; hwa^, 

‘make’, ‘do’ ?, 11.116, 269, 335; Idon^, hldon^, ‘depart’, 

U. 161, 214, 369; hkog°, 1. 189; hyog'^, g-yog°, ‘serve’, ‘help’, 
11. 156, 289, 322. 

These facts would favour in hko{hkho)’rno a verbal meaning of the 
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hko(hkho ); and the Verb in the sense of ‘be of use’ would be 
suitable. 

It cannot, however, be said that that meaning of ibko(hkho)-rno 
is everywhere satisfactory. In: 

rbyO‘hko-rho-dze, 53, ‘under a capable rbyo^ (cf. 56) 
hko-rho-ge-hco, 55, ‘the capable are leaders’ 
hko-rho-hyah-ge, 272, ‘with the capable in the van’ 

that meaning might suffice. And in: 
hko-rho-hce-dze, 53-4, 54-5, 

we might understand hko-rno as a Noun, ‘ability’ (‘of great 
ability’), or take the lj.ce adverbially = ‘greatly’. But in some of 
these cases we might prefer the signification ‘leader’ or ‘master’, 
e.g. in: 

stor-hkho-hrno-re, 189, ‘when the master is lost’, 
and in: 

hko-rno-klu-re, 342, ‘when the leader is blind’, 

the rendering ‘capable’ would be contradictory. 

If this is so, we can stiU work with the Tibetan Jikho/mkho, 
provided that we adopt the signification ‘chief person or thing’, 
which sense may have given rise to the expression kho-na, ‘only’, 
‘exactly’, ‘the very’, occurring in the famous Buddhist term 
de-kho-na, ‘essence’, ‘reality’. A kho signifying ‘chief’ is required 
in: 

hkhar-hrpag-g-yar-re-stor-mon-bj on-re 
re-hmon-hjon-re-hldag-gnag-hkhoho ||, 128-9 
‘Low Town having become high. Mon-castle lost, 

In all (?) the Moh-castle the black-back is chief.' 

And this is confirmed by the repetition of the word in 
11. 215-18: 

htor-hbron-hkhoho . . . htor-hkho-ge-hkhohi 
‘The great Yak is chief . . . the great is chief’ 

since, as we have seen, the great Yak is identical with the ‘ black- 
back’. 

Perhaps this sense of hJcho accounts also for hri-hkho, 11. 291, 
295, ‘hill-top’, more especially as in 11. 290-1, it is contrasted with 
g-ri-hpan, ‘hill-bosom’ (side), recurring in 11. 302 (hrihi-hphah), 
308.1 

^ Cf. Tib. ri-hhxit p. 132, mpra. 
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Hku~rno in g-we-hku-rhOy L 152, has been interpreted above 
(p. 228) as a diherent expression, containing a Verb Jiku, ‘desire’: 
cf. hkus, 1. 352. 

{h) Still a further hkoJio, for which Tibetan supplies no etymo- 
logy, occurs in 1. 101, where it is equivalent to the very common 
hkohu/hkhoJ^u, ‘speak’, ‘speech’. It has been suggested {JRA8. 
1939, p. 206, n. 1) that this is Chinese k'oii, 'mouth ‘speech ’: and 
this is strongly supported by the phrase htah-hkhoMi-hkhohu, 
II. 292, 295 (p. 298), ‘answer-speaking-speaking’, i.e. conversing, 
in which htab will be — Chinese ta (Ancient tap, Karlgren, No. 
954), which in Tibetan script occurs many times as tab. 

(i) In case the phrase hkoho-hko’bphyag, 1. 101, should signify 
‘saluted (Tib. phyag, ‘‘salutation”) with a view to speaking’, the 
same hko would be possible in: 

hsehe-hkoho (327, hkho-ho)-hgyan-re-hlab-hko-hgyan |1,325 
‘harms as cause were the cause of telling (sc. the narrative) ’ 
and the hkhoh-htah, 1. 328, or hkho-Mah, 1. 329, which were 
‘restrained’, or ‘damned’ (Mam), like the hse-htah, ‘injurings’, 
1. 326, might be ‘causings’ or ‘causers’. This might bring in the 
well-known Chinese word ko, ‘ cause ’; but perhaps we can work 
with Tib. hgo, ‘beginning’, hgyan being obscure. 

(j) Doubtful is hko in 67 (hko-se-hgro), 123 (hsuhwa-hko, ‘only’, 
‘verily’ ?), 125 (hldan-krah-hko, ‘only ' ?), 390 (hko-hto-swad); also 
hkho in 209 {^kho-hsan, ‘chief’ ?), 241 (hho-rgam~kho~re), 295 (hno~ 
hkho-hsog-ge), 217 (kho-sne). See khojhkho in Vocabulary. 

23. hri, g-ri, hrihi, g-rihi] mehi-'^, hdoh°-, hran^-, hswaJf-, g-ri\ 
hri-hho, ""hkho, °hpan (hphan), °hnihu, °hgru', hto, tho) spo\ 
hsehe\ sti; hti; hyor; g^yog; gras, hgras, liras', hrde, rdehe\ 
hwad ; hci ; tho-rgya^n ; hkun ; hbu-rwye{rbye ); hsan-ma ; hmar- 
libab\ hroh', hkad^-, hdzam-hbroif, hbo'', hroh; la, klah; la-po; 
gdag ; hdzu ; (2) hron, g-roh ; hyed ; kdze, htstve, tswehu ; g-ri-ta ; 
htan = hthah ; mu~hro; kna-hlam ; glo-hran ; rgyen ; hrgyah. 

That hri/g-ri, = Tib. ri, ‘mountain’, is evident. It is natural 
that in a country of great mountain ranges the word should be 
frequently mentioned and distinctions should be made: thus, one 
of the Tibetan texts speaks of gtshug (gtsug)-ri, ‘peaked moun¬ 
tains ’, gytid = rgyud ,' ridges ’, ri-rih-po, ‘ long or high mountains ’, 
of dbye-che, ‘wide expanses’, hphran-rub, (probably) ‘precipice 
ledges’, ri-bzurde-bznr, ‘mountains winding, winding’, and so 
forth. 
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In the Nam text we have had sid{}i8idyh.ri}ii{g-ri) ‘high moun¬ 
tains’ (11. 34, 62), libos~hrihi{g-ri), 'big mountains’ (11. 290, 291, 
293), mah-hri {hrihiy g-ri) 'large mountains’ (11. 302, 308, 309): in 
1. 168 occurs hbyi~hri, which ought to mean 'small (see p. 252) 
mountains ’, and probably does so mean. In: 

hdoh-hri-hldyah-ge-spo-hpod-pod 
hrah-hri-hldyah-[ge-]hsehe-hwad-hwad, 13-14 
the lidon-hri are contrasted with the hran-hri, and the spo, which 
cannot be different from Tib. spo, 'summit of a mountain’, with 
the hsehe, which likewise == Tib. rise, ’top’, 'peak’, 'summit of a 
mountain’, 'house-roof’, &c. The hraii-hri are evidently the ‘self 
(i.e. by themselves, solitary, single) mountains’, since Jiraii = 
'self', Tib. rail, pervades the text. The hdon-hri are probably not 
the 'trench, hole, pit, crater (Tib. doii) mountains’, but rather the 
'face (Tib. gdoii/mdohs), i.e. contoured, mountains’, since the 
Tibetans shared the universal tendenc}^ to see faces, heads, &c., 
in mountain ridges. 

The mehi-g-ri-htah contrasted with sid-g-ri-htor in: 
mehi-g-ri-htah-dze-rtah-htsog-hram, 35 
is, no doubt, the 'border of the fire-mountain',^ volcanoes being 
known in northern Tibet: and the fact that the horse’s original 
capital is placed near a (heavenly ?) fire-mountain may explain 
the references to 'great heat ' {dgu-Mor, dgu-hldo, 11. 78, 139, 191) 
in connexion with the fall of the 'Mon-castle ’ and the earthquake. 

As regards the parts of mountains, the hri-k^ho; 'mountain- 
top’ (Tib. ri-kJia) and hrihi{g-ri, &c.)-hpan{hphan), 'mountain’s 
bosom or lap’, have been mentioned supra (p. 263). The 'moun- 
tain’s-horn’ (g-ri~hruhu, 1. 21, hrihi-hruhu, 1. 293, Tib. ru 'horn') is 
an expression perhaps not found in Tibetan, though an ' Ox-horn ’ 
(Glan-ru) mountain is known. 

The passage (11. 299-301): 

hse-hse-hldon-hcan-g-ri-sti-hyor-re 
hri-hno-hdzon-g- 3 ^og-re-rgyan-ge-hrihi-sti-hyor-re 11 
hrim-hldohu-hsan-hj^an-hri-hgru-gras-re-hri-hci-hwadhi 11 
mentions the g-ri{^riki)-sti-hyor, the hri-hiio, and the hri-hgru. 
The hyor must be = Tib. yor, seen in tho-yor^ 'pyramid of 
stones heaped up as a votive pile, a cairn' (tho meaning 

^ It could, however, be ‘eye{sc. sentinel-post)-mouiitain’, the hstsah-hri 
of 11. 290, 295, the hswah-g-ri of 1. 296 : see p. 278 and 1. 186 hldyan-g-ri ... 
7nehi-hrah. 
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‘boundary’, cf. rntshams-tho) i.e. the oft-illustrated 060 (Tib. 
lab-vtse, for la-rtse t) of modern travellers.^ It might seem to 
follow that sti is the top of a pass or the like; but the meaning 
rest , found in Tib. stifhsti/Jithi {sti-bahi-gnas, ‘resting-place’) and 
in the hti of the Xam text, is, no doubt, right, since such obo 
points are inevitable resting-places. In contrast we have the hri- 
kno-hdzon-g-yog, i.e. ‘the castle {hdzon) below {g-yog) on the 
mountain side or slope (kiio — Tib. nos) \ whose walls, perhaps 
{hrgyan = Tib. rgyan, ‘wall’), or which, stretching (Tib, rgyan), 
act as a rest- 060 ’. Then the hri-kgru, ‘mountain corners’ (Tib. 
grn, ‘corner’, 'angle’), i.e. projecting points (cf. gru-bzi, ‘square’), 
or else 'recesses’, being alined {gras ^ hgras, i. 10 , 'ahned in 
battle , hras, 1. 344, Tib. hg^ds, ‘difference between two parties’, 
gra, ‘proper order or arrangement’, dgra, ‘enemy’,) ‘keep watch’ 
(hwad) upon those who come (fici = Tib. mchi, ‘come’, ‘go’, = 
Hsi-hsia gee, geeh, Xevsky, Xo. 144, see pp. 269, 332) 'to or on the 
mountain’. 

The watch {hwad = Tib. hbad, hbod) on the mountain heights is 
extended in 1. 109 to the tho-rgyam, ‘ boundary slabs in 1. 6 it is, 
it seems, used metaphorically of fires (mye-hyah-bwad) : and in a 
line quoted supra {ksehe-hwad-liwad) of the summits themselves; 
nor is it to be doubted that in hwad^hldah-Jcrah ( 1 . 268), on which 
see infra (pp. 288-90), an ethical watchfulness is signified. All this 
is the less open to doubt as in one of the Tibetan texts, in a passage 
treating of a protective supervision of a country by certain 
divinities, the phrase brag-hwod, ‘watching on the rocks’, has 
actually taken, or preserved, the Xam w for 6 . 

A further expression, important for other applications, is seen 
in the line: 

dgu-hldo-htor-ge-hman-g-rihi-hkuh |), 309 
‘With great heat, the large mountain is hollowed out or 
caves in’ (Tib. Jehuh, ‘hole', ‘pit’, ‘cavity’,e.g. in sna-khuh, 

‘ nostril ’, brag~khun, ‘ cleft in a rock ’). 

For the compound brag-khun has had in the Hsi-fan languages a 
considerable vitality. In the Rgya-roh it is, quite regularly, pra~ 
khi, ‘cave’ and in the dialects collected by the Vicomte d’Ollone 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 274: 11, 361. 1, &c. 

= See^ Prejevalsky, i, pp. 76, 283 (Yule); Rockhili, p. 12%,^Diary, pp. 
92-3; d’Orleans, op. cit., p. 255; Futterer, i, pp. 354, 366, 390, 402, 421; 
TOIIone, pp. 225-6; Tafel, ii, PI. Ltx; Filchner, Orn Mani Padme^Hum, 
firontispiece. 

* pra-kha, ‘precipice’. 
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it is tchra-tcho (No. 36), tcha-kon (No. 40), haguen (No. 41, Go-lok), 
hueki (No. 42, Go-lok), tchra, tcha, being stated to mean ‘rock’ 
(— Tib. brag). The word hkuh is also used of a ruined ‘Moh- 
building’ {Jirtsig-mon) in 1. 380, and then, 1. 382, of friendship 
(hdzah-hldab^), or friends, become ‘hollow’. This metaphor is 
applied, moreover (1. 124), to hldan-kran. 

Also connected with mountains are the Jibbu-rwye-hce-rgyan of 
the passage: 

g-yog-hsah-ma-hpul-dze-hmar-hbab-ge-hrloho 11 
hbu-rwye-hce-rgyah-dze-hldyo-htor-ge*hnus ||, 15-16 
a passage immediately following the verses concerning the hdon- 
hri and hran-hri : in 11. 50-1 the passage, with the lines inverted 
and with hrab for hrloho, rbye for rivye, and tor-hnns for htor-ge- 
hnus, is repeated. Rivye-Jice, rbye-hce, can at once be identified 
with the dbye-che of a Tibetan text, the additional rgyan forming 
with hce a recurrent phrase = ‘ of great extent ’: the Tibetan dbye 
= ‘plain’, ‘expanse’, ‘extent’. Then will be = Tih. phu, ‘the 
upper part (opposite of mdah) of a sloping valley’, ‘the higher 
ground ’, being the pJiu-dan-dan, ‘ up-vales rising, rising ’, of the 
Tibetan manuscript. The form Jibu (elsewhere meaning ‘head’, 
and etymologically connected, no doubt, with pJiu), does not 
create a difficulty, seeing that in the Tibetan manuscripts we find 
a fair number of cases [byi, dog, gan, &c.) of media in place of 
aspirate and some {pho, phu, &c.) of the converse. 

With this khn are contrasted the g-yog (Tib. yog/bog), ‘below ’, of 
the accompanying verse ; for this word is applied to a large valley, 
and, as we have seen (pp. 5-6), a portion of north-eastern Tibet was 
designated ‘the Eight Yogs’. The fact that in the verse the g-yog 
are ‘brimming with filth (Tib. gsan-ba/bsan-ba: in the Berlin 
fragment san-ma) ’, sc. mud, and that they have hmar-hbab, 
‘cascades’, is due to the world-cataclysm. Hrloko, hldyo-htor, 
and hnus may be reserved: likewise the expressions g-ri- 
bkruhu-kbro, 1. 313 = hri-hknihu-hbroho, 1. 294, gyari-g-ri’Jijim, 
11. 313-14, kstsah-hrihi, 11. 290, 294 (hri) = hscah-hyer-hri, 
11. 29&-7. 

In 1. 296, hswah-g-ri-hto-na, hto is probably = Tib. mtho, ‘high’ 
(see supra, p. 248), while hswah has a relation to hstsah/hscah, to 
be discussed infra (pp. 276 sqq.). 

G-ri4a, in 1. 157, is entirely different and means ‘payment’, 
‘price’ = Tib. ri-ba. 

The word Jiroh so patently = Tib. ron, ‘defile’, ‘gorge’, on 
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which see pp. 5-6, that it is unnecessary to discuss the matter. 
Butin: 

hbah-re-hko-htar-dze-hna-hlam-glo-hrah 11 
hdzam-hbroh-hroh-dze-hdam-to-hbu-hpor, 67-8 
we have two phrases, hban-re-kko-htar and hdzam-hbron-hron, 
which both recur several times (11. 371, 373, 384, 386, 388, 390), 
and in 11. 373-4: 

hdzam-hbroh-hroh-re-hbah-hko-htar-dze-hkad-hroh-re-rgyen 
are accompanied by a third phase, hkad-hroh-re-rgyen, itself 
recurring in 11. 373, 375, 376, 377. It is natural to connect the 
phrase 'tame-yak gorge' with the story contained in the text; 
but this would be an error, as appears from the following facts: 
From S. C. Das’s Tibetan Dictionary (s.v. khun-tshag) we learn that 
the Tibetans have phrases, khun-tshag and ri-tshag, denoting 
respectively ‘yak of the valley ' and ‘hill-yak belonging to the 
higher elevations and hill-tops of Tibet’. A ‘tame-yak gorge’ is 
therefore a general term for a kind of valley, namely one opening 
out into spaces where the tame yak is emploj^ed. The statement 
‘each hkad gorge is uphill or steep’ {rgyen, cf Tib. gyen-du, 
‘uphiU’, gyen-gzar-po, 'steep ascent’, &c.) connects with Tib. gad, 
‘rock’, gad-pa, ‘a precipitous cliff of conglomerate such as often 
walls in the mountain rivers’, ‘a wdde crack in a conglomerate 
rock’, gad-skyibs, ‘a rock cavern’, gad-rgyal, ‘the walls of con¬ 
glomerate rock through which mountain-torrents have cut their 
way’, gad-phug, ‘a cavern or cleft in a conglomerate rock’. A 
place near to Hgru-gu monastery in Amdo, by name Ka-droh 
(i.e. Kad-roh) is mentioned in the Geografia Tibeta, p. 54. 

The expression ‘each hkad gorge is uphill’ {rgyen sometimes 
takes on the sense of ‘difficult’) shows that the Nam author 
prefers the lower valleys; and this accords with the statement 
hna-hlam-glo-hran, ‘the home path (Tib. lam) is spirit-joyous (Tib. 
Tah)\ It may help in the interpretation of hban-re-hko-htar-dze, 
when we shall have decided between the possible meanings of 
hbah. 

With hroh, ‘gorge’, ‘valley’, quite unconnected is the g-roh of: 
hde-me-htah-g-roh-hyed-ge-ta, 71 
‘fires of prosperity, diffusing g-ron.' 

Hyed, elsewhere, 11. 53, 393, used of emitting fire {me/sme), in the 
second instance a metaphorical ‘fire of hate’ {hsah-sme), here 
diffuses g-roh, which may accordingly be = Tib. grcm, ‘cold’; and 
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this will suit the context, since the 'fires’ in question are failing. 
It is, however, conceivable that g-ron here = Tib. gron, 'die’, 
‘death’; the fires are 'expiring’. Though in this passage 'cold’ is 
more apposite, the signification ' death ’ is acceptable in: 
ses-hmad-hdzwehe-re-hpah-hron-hkes, 36 
'when the wisdom-low hdzive, the brave gain death.’ 

But even here the meaning ' the brave are chilled ’ is supported by: 
ses-hmad-hdzwe-dze-myag-mye-htan ||, 39 
‘when the wisdom-low Jidzwe, the power of fire is rotted.’ 
The decision depends upon the unascertained signification of 
hdzwe, which, if = htswe, is again antithetic to ‘fire ’ in: 

. . . mog (cloud)-htswe-re-mye-hyan-hwad ||, 6. 

If this htswe could be connected with Hsi-hsia hdzu, tsu, ‘rain’ 
(Xevsky, No. 92) and the cognates adduced by Laufer (No. 123), 
we should obtain the apposite sense: 

'though clouds rain, the fire also watches’ 
which would also give point to the two passages with J^dzwe. But 
the paronomasia would demand a second htswe/hdzwe, which, if it 
meant ‘play’, ‘sport’, might be = Tib. rtse/rtsed, and, since in 
eastern Tibet tshe and tshi are indistinguishable in pronunciation 
from khye and khyi (cf. p. 299 and Jaeschke Berlin Academy 
Monaisbericht, 1865, p. 443), might also be = Hsi-hsia mkhhe 
/mkhxve, ‘play’ (Nevsky, No. 73). The same signification would 
suit the tswehu of 1. 196 (p. 245). 

Clearly antithetic to Jiroh, ‘gorge’, is the hlah of: 

hbo - hron - hrog - re - hlah - hkyan - hras - re - hses - hsi - hdzuhi 11, 
344-5 

Hhe wooded gorge being a torrent (Tib. grog), the passes 
(hlah) also lined by the enemy (on hras, hgras, see p. 266), 
the wise evades^ (?) death.’ 

This hlah is evidently — Tib. la, ‘pass’, and it is so spelled in the 
following line: 

rgyeb-hchi-hro-re-gdag-yan-la-por-hses-hsi-hdzuhi ||, 345. 

'if there is a place for going back, though the high pass is 
conspicuous (gdags) or occupied, the wise evades death.’ 
Here la-jpo = Tib. Za-po (i.e. °p^o), 'a pass over a lofty mountain; 
also a high peak’. On gdags, ‘bright’, as applied to mountains, 

^ ‘Feigns’ ? Hdzu ~ rdzu, ‘be disguised’, occurs in a document (Tibetan 
Literary Texts and Documents, li, p. 205: 38, A 2). 
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see p. 6: but here the word may be connected rather with bdog, 
‘possess’, ‘acquire’, bdag, ‘owner’, ‘possessor’, which sense ma}’ 
be found in other occurrences (pp. 242, 357) of gdag/Jidag in the 
Nam text. The same Mah^ ‘pass’, is perhaps to be seen in : 

hlah-gsom-hram . . . Igyoho-ge-htah-mu-hro ||, 10-11. 

The reading is partly obscured in the manuscript, and the meaning 
of Igyolio is unknown. 

The passage, 11. 301-14, is concerned, as has already appeared, 
with animal species occupying the mountains. It begins: 
hrtah-swa-g-we[-]r[e]-g-ri-hrde“hldah ||, 301 
‘While the horse is doing siva, the mountain is possessed of 
hrde' 

This hrde is likely to be identical with rdelie of: 
hbehi-tyah-rdehe-ge, 213 

where hbehi is a word found elsewhere signifying ‘sheep’. If 
rdehe — ‘flock’, ‘troop’, it will be, in sense as well as in form, = 
Tib. sde, ‘class’, ‘community’, ‘race’, ‘tribe’ {sde-brgyad, ‘eight 
classes [of demons]’, &c.), Hsi-hsia gde, gdeJi (Nevsky, No. 45). 
The passage continues: 

rne-ne-g-ri-dze-hldim-hphu-hmah, 301 
where hldim-h'phu (cf. line 310 Mdim-hman-hto^ ^hldim were many ’) 
is problematic, as are also the hgah-hldon (mist ? avalanche ?), who 
are associated with hldim (disappearances ?): 
hgah-hldoh-hrah-re-hmah-g-ri*hpahna 
dgu-hldo-htor-ge-hmah-g-rihi-hkuh 11 
hmu-wa-rho-ge-hgah-hldoh-hkyud 11 
hgah-hldoh-hrah-re-hldim-hmah-hto ||, 308-11 
‘The hgah-hldon’ being free (? hran, by themselves) on the 
bosom (Tib. phan, 'pah) of the big mountain. 

With great heat, the big mountain is hollowed out (Tib. 
khun, ‘cave’, &c.): 

Able to cause cold is the hgah-hldon race. 

When the hgah-hldon are free, there are many Mdim (?) ’ 

After the hgah-hldon come the hkhu : 

hrhe-hldah-hro["]re-hmah-hkhu-stah ||, 303 
‘there being hostile wolves (Aro?), the great hkhu (? = Tib. 
spyan-ku (and °khu) ‘wolf’) are at the top.’ 

Then come the bears (hdom and hgre{gre)), the gzu-hbyi, ‘little 
tigers’ = asses, and the hglyan(= Ikyan, the kiang), who are of 
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ass race (gzu-hbyi-hkynd) . With reference to these hostile creatures 
severally it is stated (IL 310-13) that, if they are on the moun¬ 
tain (hri/g-ri/g-rihi), the mountain is (practically) 'not there 
{sta{stah)-mehi) \ 

24. gnim, giii, hrii ; kni, hnis : hhi-Jitor, °litsa : shi ; rhi ; ')nog, hmog, 
gmog\ rgya-lini-ke. Jirgyah-hni-hke {hkehe)] hrgyaJi, hgyah; 
hkor; ke, Ijbke: hjo, hjoho, hdzoho: hlab; hla, lah: htag ; htog, 
htJiog : hchos: hdnb: skar; m%i \ rmu. 

Gnirn, probably meaning 'day' (Tib. iiln) and conjoined with 
hti, — ‘darkness’, has already (p. 236) been noted. And this 
renders it probable that in: 

rta-hso-hnah-yah-gni-hrdzum-doho 1|, 80 
gni = Tib. Tii-ma (sometimes gni°y ‘the sun*: ‘the sun smiled’, 
Jirdziim)', for the next verse states that 'when a good (?) man 
perishes, an inferior man rises’ {supra, p. 227), and in 11. 81-2 : 
hsah-re-hsig-dze-hmog-re-hldoh, 

‘when all hostility perishes, every cloud {hmogY departs.’ 
That mog/Jimog/gmog means 'cloud’ is indicated by antithesis to 
‘ fire ’ (mye) in : 

. . . mog-htswe-re-mye-hyan-hwad ||, 6 
' fire watches ’; and that meaning is apposite in the other occur¬ 
rences of the word (11. 52, 54, 55): very possibl}" it is somehow con¬ 
nected with Tib. rmugs, 'fog’, 'stupid*, &c., 'Tangut’ rmukha, 
'cloud’, mug, '(mental) gloom’ {gti-mug, yid-mug, &c.), mun, 
'darkness’; and then also with mog, 'dark-colour’, and further 
with rmon, 'be obscured’, 'puzzled’, rmons, 'deluded’, 'delusion’: 
as a translation of Sanskrit megha, 'cloud*, it is probably to be 
seen in the name of the 'retreat Nam-Kan-mog* {mahd-megha), 
in the 6a-cu region, mentioned in Tibetan Literary Texts and 
Documents, ii, pp. 365, 367; and perhaps Lo-lo ynow, is the same 
word. 

Accordingly in: 

hmog-hce-rgyan-rgya-hni-ke-hkor-[re-]hsid, 52-3 
‘Clouds of great extent perish {lisid) —when the rgya-hni-ke 
hkor' 

we suspect that hhi has to do with the sun, more especially as in 
1. 199 we find the spelling rgyah-gni-ke. This expression, with 

^ Hence we may neglect the possibility that gni-rdzum means ‘had their 
eyes closed’ (Tib. hdzum — hdzum, ‘smile’) in sleep (Tib. gnid)1 In 1. 263 
(p. 283) rdzum is an epithet of ‘fire’. 
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further variants, J^rgyak, Me, Mehe, is to be seen also in 11. 291, 295, 
319. The Verb Mor can evidently be = Tib. kkhor, ‘go round’, 
‘return’, which, in fact, appears elsewhere in the text. 

But the expression rgya-hni-ke, being a whole, might have other 
explanations; and the syllable hni might, for instance, be con¬ 
nected with Tib. gnis, nis, ‘two’, which we have found in the form 
sni. We might then see in the ke a suffix, akin perhaps to Tib. ka 
in gnis-ka, gni-ga, ^tJie two’, gsura-ka, 'the three’, Ina-ka, ‘all 
five’, &c., cf. p. 241. This would yield a quite natural compound, 
‘the two rgyas\ and perhaps the same ke may be seen in ha-hke, 
‘the five’ (?), 1. 54: see p. 203 . The numerous meanings of rgya in 
Tibetan (‘seal’, ‘mark’; ‘animal of the deer class’; ‘net’, ‘trap’; 
‘ extent ’, ‘ size ‘ plain country ’; ‘ Chinaman ’; ‘ useful ’; ‘ steel¬ 
yard’; ‘beard’), some of them requiring particular suffixes, 
cannot prevent our incKning to the meaning ‘plain’, ‘extent’, 
which in Tibetan is the most familiar and which suits the phrase 
hrgyah-hdihi-htron-re, ‘travelling to this plain country’, in 1. 327, 
hgyah-hnah-tsur, 1. 391. This idea of ‘plane surface’ takes in the 
Tibetan phrase hi-zlahi-rgya-dkar, ‘white planes of sun and 
moon’, the sense of ‘large orb’, ‘disk’, which accordingly is 
given in the dictionaries. Instead, therefore, of denoting the 
sun in some connexion the word rgya-hhi-ke denotes the sun 
and moon. 

Who (apparently some living creatures) are the hhi-htor of 
1. 187 is obscure: they are likely to be the htor-Jihi-htsa-ge, over 
whom the Great Yak becomes lord in: 

htor-hni-htsa-ge-htor-hbron-hkhoho, 215-16 
and probably not the tor-shi of the than fields : 

hthan-le-tshah-dze-tor-sni-rgam, 219. 
shi/rhi occurs in the Tibetan texts with the meaning ‘net ’, ‘trap’, 
which is probably the meaning in 1. 219, since 1. 220 speaks of 
‘being caught in the toils’ (Adm-^jar, see p. 369). Further, 
the Tibetan manuscripts refer to Bhi mountains in the Skyi 
country. 

But a Verb hhi, probably connected with hi-ma, ‘sun’, and 
meaning ‘shine’, may be seen in: 
hjo-me-hdub-re-hlab-ma-hfii, 67 
‘When the hjo fire sinks,^ the hlab does not shine’ 

^ In the Tibetan Manuscript bduh seems to be Preterite of hduh (usually 
‘be fatigued’) in this sense, which usually is expressed by nub. 
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which seems to be directly contradicted by: 

hjo-me-hdub-re-hlab (possibly hla)-me“hnis ||, 70 
‘When the hjo fire sinks, the hlab(hla) fire is ablaze ’ 

which contradiction may, however, be due to mistaken omission 
of the vowel-mark (e) over the ma of L 67. 

There is a strong temptation to find in the antithesis hjo/Jilab a 
contrast between ‘sun’ and ‘moon’. And, in fact, in the same 
general context we find a clear reference to the moon: in 1. 73, 
repeated with a slight variation in II. 75-6, we read : 

hwa-ste-hge-dze-hla{l. 75 Za^)-hram-hte || 

‘with exhausted (hwa-ste, see p. 337) good fortune the moon 
(and not the sun) accords ’ 

and the rendering is confirmed by a reference to fire in the same 
context: 

hde-me-htah-g-ron-hyed-ge-ta-hwa-ste-htah ||, 71-2 
‘ the fires of prosperity, making cold emissions, are exhausted 
and because in 1. 75 it is said that: 
hwa-ste-hgehe-dze-dgu-htor-hbyi 

‘with exhausted good fortune the great heat [becomes] small ’. 

Thus for ‘moon’ we have hla, ldh\ and la is, in fact, the most 
widely attested Tibeto-Eurman form with that signification. In 
Tibetan zla-ba, indeed, the ba may not be the common suffix, 
since there are in the various languages, as has been noted by 
Dr. Laufer (No. 12), forms such as Lo-lo sla-ba, lilo-bo, &e., which 
may not be loan-words from Tibetan. Eut nothing would justify a 
monosyllabic Mab, for hla-ba, in Nam or the related languages; 
and the hlab of the text could be explained only as a scriptural 
miswriting, not indeed unparalleled in the manuscript, of 6 in 
place of in a form hlah. Even so, it would be difficult to discover 
either in Tibeto-Eurman or in Chinese (jih, in old Tibetan script 
zir) an etymology for a hjo, jo, = ‘sun’. We must therefore seek 
a different antithesis. 

With the signification ‘chieftain’ (Tib, jo/co/gtso, &c.) bjo is 
evident in: 

myi-rgye-mye[-]r[e]-hchos-hyo-hjo, 153-4 
‘if there is no great man, the initiator is the chief’ 
where Jichos, which in 11. 158-9 also means ‘beginning’ {^hyo, 
‘manage’, ‘carry on’, see p. 132), is the same word as cho of one 
of the Tibetan manuscripts, meaning both ‘beginning’ and ‘chief- 

T 
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tain’: it may be itself connected etymologically with hjo. The 
same hjo, ‘chief’, is seen in: 

hyah-tsa-hjo-dze-hyah-gedigroms, 63^ 

‘under the good as chiefs the good flourish [hkroms)' 

trog-hjo-rne-dze-pyi-rjes-ne-hcer, 201-2 
‘ under an evil enemy chief a memorial looks terrible to the 
good’ 

hphah-ma-rah-ge-htsah-hjo-hdzin, 73-4 

'substitutes (sc. children) for father and mother hold the 
chieftainship’. 

Whether this is the meaning of hjo in 11, 372, 387, 389, we may for 
the present leave undetermined. 

But an antithesis 'chieftain’ (or ‘leader’) ‘speaking’ {hlah), 
though in some possible context it might be found to work, could 
not bear repetition as in : 

hbah-hrehe-hkhehe-hbah-hre-hgehe-na 
jo-re-hgehe-hlab-re-hge, 251-2 
‘Every hhah a gain, every hhah a joy, 

Every jo a joy, every hlab a joy’ 
sta-bah-rpag-re-hyah-me-bbyam-re 
jo-me-hbyam-re-hlab-me-hbyam-na j] ° ||, 252-3. 

‘There, every bah being made low, front (or face) fire mild (or 
abundant), 

jo-fire mild, hlab-^Q mild’. 

hjo(hdzo?)-chi-te-re-hlab-hnah-hyah-htah-hldyah-hro-bpohi|l, 

385-6. 

‘When hjo comes, AZa6-words (or‘^hearing, Tib. han^.) corre¬ 
spond (?), is mark (or example) (?) of hldyah-conntvj\ 
(The only authority for fiaw — ‘words ’, beyond its appropri¬ 
ateness with hlab, being Hsi-hsia niah (Laufer, IS^o. 167)). 

Another certain signification of hjo/hdzo is ‘eat corresponding 
to Tib. za, zos, bzah, bzos} A Nam example of this in the form, 
perhaps Imperative, gzo will be quoted infra (pp. 334-5): the 
following may be added: 

rhe-hpo-hldo-ge-hkehu-prom-hjo, 177 

‘the fiend (or enemy) braves ate the -making’ 

hrhe-hpo-hiie-ge-hkohu-prom-hdzoho, 361-2 

‘the wicked fiend (or enemy) braves ate the speaking’. 

Here the forms hjo and hdzoho, occurring in two different state- 
^ On Nam z'dz see Injra, pp. 334-5. 
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merits of the same incident, are clearly identical (cf. p. 335), the 
alternation being frequent in all Tibetan writing and scriptur- 
ally easy. The rendering ‘ate’ is justified not only by the pre¬ 
viously (pp. 254, 256) discussed references to ‘milking out ' and 
‘snatching’ the fire (sc. power) of speech, but also by the use of the 
kindred form hdzah in: 

hban-hldah-hne-ge-hkehu-me-hdzah |j, 170 
‘good authorities eat the fire of hheJiu' 
which occurs in the context of the references to the ‘milking out ’ 
and ‘snatching’ the fire of speech. What hkehu is may be con¬ 
sidered later. 

These examples do, indeed, substantiate the expression hlab-me^ 
‘fire of speech’, and in antithesis thereto a ‘fire of eating’ (hjo-me) 
would be possible. But between ‘eating’ and ‘speaking’ the 
antithesis is not sufficiently natural for frequent recurrence, and 
in the passage 11. 385-6 it is quite unsatisfactory. What is really 
required as a contrast to the ‘fire of speech ’ is the ‘fire of action ’ ; 
and this is available, if we understand hjo/jo as equivalent to 
Tibetan 62 : 0 , ‘make’, ‘manufacture’, ‘work’, ‘craft’, ‘fashion’. It 
is possible that in the form hjoho this is to be found in: 

na-htsah-ste(= htsas-te)-dze-hldyo-hthor-ge-hnus-dze-g“rah- 
hyos-htag-ge-hjoho ||, 33-4 

‘ On the harvested fields . . . the earthquake acted as a mill 
(Tib. hthag) ’ 

mills for grinding or threshing corn, perhaps worked b^^ a rope 
(Tib. ihag, ‘rope’, thag-bzo, ‘rope making’), having been known in 
Amdo in the eighth century a.d. (Tib. Literary Texts and Docu¬ 
ments, ii, p. 40). 

If, then, we can understand the hjo/jo in hjo/jo-me as meaning 
‘action’, ‘work’, we obtain an antithesis between ‘fire of action’ 
and ‘fire of speech ’ which seems adequate in all the passages. The 
same contrast between action and speech may be seen in 1. 137: 
hbri-re-hrdyam-re-hkhah-hldah-hnahghi 
hdzohu-ro-hldi-re-hjohu || hwa-hkah 

‘When females are restrained {hrdijam, p. 350), talkers have 
voice: 

This being a place for males, action is the talk.’ 

The word hban/baii, recurring in some of the above passages, 
requires a more particular consideration, see provisionally p. 346. 
In the present connexion it seems appropriate to take note of one 
or two other terms related to the heavens. 
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Skar, ‘star’= Tib. skar-ma^ Horpa sgre^ Takpa, kar-ma, 
Manyak krah, Mo-so kho, ki, kii, ko, and various forms in Lodo, 
does not seenx to present dif&culty. The sole occurrence of skar, 
(1. 191) rnam-skar, ‘threatening, or alarming star’, has been 
quoted, supra p. 244. The word mun, 1. 33, is likewise a a7ra| 
€lpr]fievov: though it would naturally be compared to Tib. mun, 
‘ darkness the passage is not sufficiently clear for a decision. 

A 7nu = ‘sky’, as equivalent to the widely evidenced mo/incm, 
of Hsi-fan and Tibeto-Burman generally (see supra:, pp. 88, 98-9, 
and for Hsi-hsia mo, Laufer, No. 34), would be acceptable in Nam. 
It seems not to exist in Tibetan: mu-sans, ‘sky may mean ‘pure 
boundary’ and contain the word mu, ‘boundary’, ‘limit’, 
‘margin’, and rmu-thag, ‘r?/ 2 W-rope’, ‘a rope by which the ancient 
kings and queens of Tibet were reputed to ascend to heaven’, 
contains a rmu which might have some other explanation. The 
Nam text has: 

hmu-hrfiu-skhrud-dze-mor-htan-[hgras] j], 9-10 
‘ On the hrnu, put to flight (Tib. skrud) in pain, the evil power 
was arrayed’ 

and there is an antithesis to ‘earth’ (see infra, p. 329) which 
renders it probable that mu = ‘sky’. Probably the same Jimu 
recurs in 1. 11, hmu-hro. 

Nam rmu, again, has only two instances, in both of which, 
however, an equivalence to Tib. 7nu, ‘boundary’, ‘limit’, is 
probable: the instances are: 

hsah-chad-rmu[-]r[e]~hkohu-prom-g-yehe 
‘the earth having its boundaries fixed {chad), speech was 
distributed (?)’ 

hbyi-hri-hgan-ge-chi-hrmu-hphor || re, 167-8 
‘ all the little hills having boundaries for their going released ’. 

Cf. 1. 353: 

gzu-hdro-hphor-[re]-hchi-hdo-hdyari 

‘the ass, being released to go {hdro-hphor), started to depart’. 

25. swah, hswah, swa', °g-ri, °hram, °hrsan; Jisah, gsah’, °hldah, 
^htsah; °g-yer (hyer ); hstsaJji.-, hscah-, hyer\ ^Jildali, °hri (hrihi ); 
htsah-htsa ^; htsa-pho ; gtsan, hisan ; k^nom ; hrgu; gzo; rlehi, 
hldekbi, l^lde, hldehe ; tho ; ^rgyam ; hjim, hdzom ; hrim-re-Mdohu. 

The form swah/swa is used in a number of clauses of the type: 
hrtah-swah-g-we[-]r[e], 164, 301 = rtafi-hswah-g-welie, 298, 
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where the subject is the horse, and the verb is sometimes, as we 
see, g~we, ‘make’, ‘do’, while elsewhere it is hhmn/gkom (11. 175/ 
222), }ildi[r] (1. 174), hphyegs/hjpeg (11. 176, 360): mor, not a verb, 
but probably = ‘bad’, occurs in 1. 173, and in 1. 359 has perhaps 
been lost through the defect in the manuscript. There can be no 
doubt that in all these cases swah/swa, has the same meaning. It 
cannot be swa, the most usual Tibeto-Burman equivalent of Tib. 
so, ‘tooth’, which does, however, occur in the Nam text as swa: 
that would not accord with the verbs g-ive, hkom, ‘make’, ‘do’, 
‘accomplish’. The same consideration excludes sa/swa, ‘stag’, 
sa/hva, ‘blood’, rtswa, ‘grass’, tshiva, ‘salt’; sbah/dbali/hbali/ 
dbas/sbas, ‘magician’; so, ‘earth’, ‘place’ (in some connexions); 
and we can think only of so/gso/gson, ‘live’, ‘nourish’, &c., 
sos{-ka) ‘heat’, so, ‘comfort’—all these being perhaps etymo¬ 
logically identical—and so, ‘watch’, ^spy’, with which so in 
so-mtshams, ‘boundary’, i.e. ‘watch-border’, and in so-kha, ‘fron¬ 
tier guard and toll-station ’, is similarly identical. In favour of the 
last is the fact that so-kha is actually recorded (Tibetan Literary 
Texts and Documents, i, p. 275, No. 9) in the form swa. This mean¬ 
ing harmonizes, further, with the Predicate hram, ‘agreeing’ or 
‘united (in)’, 1. 288, and with vior, ‘bad (in)’, and hrsan, ‘stern’, 
or ‘violent’, which in 11. 318-21, in the same context with 7nor, is 
applied to swak. 

It is therefore to be understood that the horse, after 
his retreat to the Jigam, was employed in the service of a 
man, viz. the Jibos (supra, p. 231), as ‘watch’, ‘guardian’, 
‘police’: and this is, indeed, certain, being stated also in another 
form. In: 

hrtah-swah-g-we[-]r[e]-hbos-hsah-hldah 
hbos-hnom-hsah-gtsah-hrgu-ma-gzo ||, 164-5 
‘The horse keeping guard, the master is (really) landowner’: 
‘The crops of the land enjoyed by the master thieves do (or 
shall) not eat ’. 

hsah = Tib. sa, ‘land’; gtsah = Tib. rtsan, ‘crop’, as in 1. 159;^ 
hn(mi = T\b. nom, ‘enjoyments’ (‘In Amdo all articles, sub¬ 
stances, properties (movables) are called nom-pa'), frequent in 
the phrase gya-nom, ‘abundance’, ‘wealth and power’; hrgu = 
Tib. rku/rkun (in the Tibetan manuscripts also rgun), ‘steal’, 
‘thief’, p. 233; gzo = Tib. za, zos, bzos (zan-zos), ‘eat’. 


^ Cf. 1. 378, hsah-htsan ? 
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Elsewhere the horse is said to be hsah-g-yer, ‘awake (Tib., &c., 
yer, ‘‘not asleep'’, g-yer~po, “expert”, “wise’y on the land’: 

rta-hsa-g-yer-dze, 330 = rta-hsah-g-yer-ge, 346 

which expression is elsewhere (11. 141, 267) used in evidently the 
same sense, but without reference to the horse. This imports also 
another term, since in 1. 250 the expression is hstsah-hyer^ not 
really different {ts and c being constantly confused in manuscripts) 
from the liscah-hyer of 1. 250 (applied to the horse) and 11. 296-7: 
in 1. 298: 

rtah-hswah-g-wehe-hbos-hstsah-hldah 
the hhos is no longer ksah-hldah, ‘landowner', but hstsah-owner\ 

Unfortunately, hstsah also is ambiguous. Shall we understand 
that the hbos ‘has his watch(man)’ (Tib. btsa, btsas, ‘watch’, 
‘scrutinize’, a verb well known in Central Asia)^ or ‘has his 
harvest’ (Tib. btaah-ma, rtsas-ma, btsas-ma) ? We clearty cannot 
understand ‘his offspring’ (Tib. btsas) or ‘his wages’ (Tib. btsas). 
It seems that the meaning ‘watch’ has strong support; for in 
11. 290, 295, we have the hstsah-hri (hrihi), which must be equiva¬ 
lent to the hsxvah-g-ri, ‘watch mountain’ of 1. 296 and the htsa-fho 
of 1. 291 (see infra, p. 279), and at the same time proves that the 
hstsah-hyah-btJian of 1. 288 contains the same hstsah. Provisionally 
also it is probable that the same hstsah is to be seen in hyu-hstsah- 
kyim (hlcyiin), 11. 345, 350, 351. A doubt remains in regard to 
hstsah-hbrad-hrdag, 11. 213-14, where ‘smite’ (Tib. rdeg) ‘harvest- 
snatchers’ is more likely. 

Who then are the Jirlehi, whose hswah-hram, ‘accord in watch¬ 
ing’, is mentioned in 1. 288, and who can scarcely be other than the 
hldehi of 11. 318-21, whose hswah, ‘watch’, may be hmor, ‘bad’ 
(1. 318), or hrsan, ‘stern’, ‘violent’, 11. 319, 320, 321. These hldehi 
are, no doubt, the hide, hldehe of: 

hlde-ge-hgru-ma-rman, 77, ‘the hide dreamed of hgru-ma^ 

hlde(hldehe)-ge-htah-hldon, 370, 371, 372, ‘let hide (pros¬ 
perities ?) return’. 

A word Ide, meaning (a) ‘treasury’, ‘storehouse’, (b) ‘warm one¬ 
self’, ‘be warmed’, appears in the dictionaries; and also Lde, ‘a 

^ This yer, g-yer, perhaps preserved in Horpa ta-ryen, ‘wake’, is probably 
an extension of ye, ‘alert’, in ye^myig, ‘alert«eye’ and ye-ses, ‘alert-know¬ 
ledge’. 

^ Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, pp. 223*13, 251. B 1, &c. 
One of the Tibetan MSS. has this word with the r- Prefix, rtsas. 
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prefixed tribal title which some of the early kings of Tibet had 
assumed’. The late Professor A. H. Francke, who translates 
{Antiquities of Indian Tibet, ii, p. 80) ‘the Eight Lde (beauties, 
Ide/rde/bde) of the earth’, expressed the opinion that lde, as 
found alternating "with bde, in the names of late kings in western 
Tibet, was ‘only a dialectical form of the word Bde, ‘blessing, 
happiness While attached to the names of prehistoric rulers in 
Tibet, it was not neglected by their historical successors of the 
seventh to eighth centuries, Khri-ide Gtsug-brtan, Khri^sroh Lde- 
btsan, &c., including Khri-lde Sroh-btsan, — Sroh-btsan Sgam- 
po, himself. It is, therefore, a very ancient designation, to be 
compared, perhaps, with Sri, ‘beauty’, ‘prosperity’, in Indian 
names, and to analogous terms in other Oriental spheres: con¬ 
ceivably it is, in fact, connected with lde, ‘be warm, warmed’. 
The same word may with probability be seen in Hsi-hsia Ideli/ 
Idih/ldi, ‘kingdom’, ‘futurity’, ‘power’, ‘ought’ (Nevsky, Nos, 
11 , 133) ~ U (Laufer, No. 139), certified as meaning ‘rich and of 
high rank’ and occurring in an official title, wei HI 

Accordingly, the hide who supervise may be the ‘powers’ 
generally. In 1. 288 the rlehi associated, with the hyan, ‘good’, 
mor, ‘bad’, hkru, ‘commons’, rta, ‘horse’, and in antithesis to the 
sli, are likely to be mortal, if not actually human, beings: and 
in 11. 318-21 the same is probably the case with the hldehi, who 
are stated to have appointed a ‘Thousand-[district-]commander’ 
(stoh-hpon, on which see p. 234), unless the expression is meta¬ 
phorical. But it is also said (1. 319) that the rgya-hhi-hke are the 
^Jildehi of stern watch’ [swah-rsan), and in 1. 295 they are said to 
meet (hdzom) on every ‘watch-height’, htsa-phor[e] (cf. la-po, 
p. 269): in accordance with what has been ehcited above this can 
only mean that the supervisors of all things are the sun and moon. 
In the passage, 1. 319, mention is made of their circhng all round 
(hrim-re-hldohu); and the expression ‘beneath the hrgyah-hhi-hke^ 
(krgyah-hni-hke-g-yog) reminds us of the Tibetan ni-hog, ‘below 
the sun’ or ‘sun below’, concerning which there is sometimes a 
doubt whether it means ‘western countries’ or ‘countries’ gener¬ 
ally {Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, i, p. 21, n. 2). The 
outcome seems to be that the rlehi/hldehi/hide, are the ‘authori¬ 
ties’, ‘powers’, or ‘blessednesses’, and sometimes comprise 
mundane, sometimes superior, powers. 

^ Perhaps the same lde may be seen in the lie of Menia yadie, ‘good’, 
amdie, ‘bad’. 
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The expression iko-rgyam in: 

tho-rgyam-ge-hwad-re, 109, ‘watching the boundaries’ 
must correspond to the repeated mtshams-tho-phyag-rgya-can, (or 
rgya-can), ‘boundary with a hand-mark (or seal)’, of Central- 
Asian Tibetan {Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, pp. 129^0, 
274, 361-5). But, since there is no special reason for identifying a 
rgyam with rgya (outside their equivalence in rgyami^gyam)- 
tshica = rgya"", ‘a kind of rock salt ’), it is prudent to see in rgyam 
a connexion with g-yam, ‘slab of stone’, ‘roof-slate’, and gyam, ‘a 
shelter, recess in a rock and to think of a stone slab as a boundary 
mark. Who are the HjimdiAi and Pa-la-la, who are in 1. 109 to 
keep the watch, is not apparent.^ There may be some connexion 
with: 

gj^ah-g-ri-hjim-hho-hkhog-re-hphah ||, 313-14. 

A different tho applied in 1. 132 to the ‘black-back’ and in 1. 374 
{Mho) to h’pah-hwe, ‘brave deeds (doers)’ is, no doubt = Tib. 
mtho, ‘high’: and the same has been suspected (p. 248) in regard 
to Myah-Mo, 1. 210, g-ri-Mo, 1. 296, jyhyah-hto, 1. 374. 

In 1. 42, where the horse is not in question: 

hsah-htsah-hdzah-dze-hklom-ge-htul, ‘under wise hsaM 
htsah the hlclom^ are restrained ’ 

it seems that hsah-htsah, repeated in 1. 44 as htsah-Msah, must be 
understood as hsah-hstsah, ‘land-watching’. There is no difficulty 
in this; for—to overlook the confusion shown in the variation of 
the phrase—the s in stsah, like the b and r in the Tibetan equiva¬ 
lents, is a Prefix, and the b was originally, no doubt, attached only 

^ Since in 1. 156 mention is made of collection of hjirn-ta serviceable for 
wounds; 

rma-g-yog-rno-ge-hjim-ta-hthus 

and since Tib. hjin is ‘a mineral substance rubbed on old sores’ and hjim is 
‘mud’, ‘clay’, it is likely that hjim here refers to the old and inveterate 
Ch'iang practice of collecting in the mountains herbs and mineral drugs, 
which are used and sold to the Chinese (see Kockhill, p. 132; Edgar, p. 65; 
Fergusson, p. 231 (photograph); Tafel, ii, pp. 24S-9): a habit inherited by 
the Lamas (Hue and Gabet, ii, pp. 93-5). In Sanskrit also the Himalaya is 
traditionally the home of drugs. This may explain the phrase g-ri-hjim, 
‘mountain medicaments’. 

Hjim-li-li-pa-la-la may conceivably mean ‘drug-collectors professedly, 
really fighters’, which would harmonize with the no-hkhog-re-hphak, drug- 
collectors openly, secretly fighters of 1. 314. The syllables li-li, perhaps 
suggesting something small or sly, appear in the Tibetan name (phri-li-li) 
of the lagomus and in si-li-li ‘sound of rain’. 

^ Perhaps some kind of superhuman creatures, since one of the Tibetan 
manuscripts speaks of a Llum god’ and a 'klum fiend’. 
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to the Aoristic form btsas. There may well have been an original 
non-Aoristic form htsha, represented by the Nam Ij^tsah (perhaps 
also by Tib. tsha-hha. ‘target’). Without mention of hsah, ‘land’, 
we have in 1. 268: 

htsah-hdzah-hyah-ge-hwah-ne-hbrah 11 
‘With wise supervisors above good work (?) flourishes' 
(cf. p. 339). 

Haah — Tand’, recurs in 1. 314, and perhaps in 1. 41. The form 
gsah is seen in 1. 333 gsah-rkab, ‘steep land and in: 

gsah-re-htsah-re-hrah-ge-hldohu-hjam-rho |j, 276-7 
‘[in] the places, both lands (estates) and crops (Tib. btsa, 
‘harvest’), were mild-minded groups (?) ’. 

Concerning hldohu, see pp, 322-3. and cf, hivah-Jtrno-hjayn, p. 339. 

26. Arne, me, sme ; mye : meJii, hmehi : rme : gseg, Meg ; hgyi \ Man, 
can, chan: °sme, °rdzu7n; ae-, gse^, hrho^, -can {Man); hpuki, 
hphnhi; hphu-hJdo, pu-glo {hlo); hdrarn: hmu; rgyeh; kdro; 
hkus ; Mnar-me ; hhah ; gte. 

It is unnecessary to prove that me, Jiine {in\.\7\ Jimehe)^ already 
noted in so many instances, means ‘fire’ = Tib. me, &c., &c. But 
it may be added that it never appears to mean anything else, 
except in: 

htsog-hram-hme-dze-htor-htas-hproms, 121-2 

in which Time will be shown infra (p. 292) to signify ‘is not’, Mye, 
which in Tibetan orthography of the period would be the regular 
writing of me, is used in a number of clear instances (11. 6, 39, 102, 
195, 197 (hmye), 357) to signify likewise ‘hre’; and the only fre¬ 
quent examples to the contrary (11. 129, 153, 241, 365, 366) are of 
the type smyi-h^nn-ynye-re, 1. 241, already quoted as meaning ‘if 
man’s power is not'. The negative hme/mye occurs only as a 
verb, equivalent to Tib. med, ‘is not’, ‘is non-existent’: it is not 
used in the sense of ‘-less’, as is Tib. med in stobs-med, ‘strength¬ 
less and the like. 

To the occurrences of mye, ‘is not', we must add the instances 
(11. 129, 153, 365, 366) where in accordance with what has been 
stated above (pp. 174 sqq.) myer, occupying the caesura position 
and functioning as a disyllable, has to be read as mye-re. There 
is no otherwise occurring myer. 

The form mehi/hmehi, on the other hand, normally means 
©‘g. in the designation mehi (hmehi)-klu-Mah, in mehi-ra, 
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mehi-spa, &c. The i in Hsi-hsia mei, \ has been noted by 
Laufer (Xo. 53). In a number of cases, however, exemplified by: 

dmi-hldo-htor-ge-su-me-hmehi 
hrah-we-rtah-ge-so-hnah-mehi ||, 114-15 
‘With great heat who kindles fire ? 

‘ The horse giving place, the so~hnali is non-existent' 

we see that, in combination with the sentence terminating 
ynehi can represent either me, ‘fire', or me, 'is not\ The latter 
recurs in 11. 156, 311, 312, 313; the former, which is, as we see, a 
casual experiment ('fires fire^), does not seem to recur; but it is 
well paralleled by hmxihi in me-hmuhi, ‘cools fire’ (1. 183). 

It becomes therefore a question whether mehi, ‘eye’, does not 
similarly contain the enclitic lii discussed supra (pp. 190-2); and 
the answer seems to be that it does. Putting aside, as inconclusive, 
the cases (11. 25, 185, 186) where the mehi/hmeJii, is final in its 
clause, we find only compounds mehi-ra(hrah) 11. 78, 186, 369, 
1. 35, ^spa, °spehi, 11. 151, 370, °cha, 1. 352, °lipa, 1. 272, °]clu- 
Jicha (hcah), 11. 150, 161, 218, 343, and 

mehi-hgab-hldo-ge, 155, 'with eyes covered up’. 

There does not seem to be reason for distinguishing these from 
other cases, such as hrah-hweki (and 1iwe)-Jirtah, where we have 
supposed (pp. 190-2) the presence of an enclitic hi. What seems 
to be decisive here is the fact that there appears to be a certain 
instance of mye (i.e. me), ‘eye’, which form is in fact, that attri¬ 
buted in the Tibetan manuscripts {supra, p. 131) to the Nam 
language {Mye-kru). The instance is mye-hpehi, 1. 212, which 
probably means 'eye-sparkle’ or 'eye-ornament’ (see p. 356) and 
to be not different from the mehi-spa, °spehi, of 11. 151, 370, and 
perhaps the hmehi-hpah of 1. 272: in 1. 211, re-mye-hpahi, the 
meaning 'fire’ is not impossible. It must, however, be admitted 
that an independent instance of mehi conversely meaning 'fire’ is 
not apparent, unless mehi-cha, 1. 352, should happen to be ~ Tib. 
me-cha, 'flint’. 

Sme usually occurs in relation to me, 'fire’. In 11. 282, 283^ we 
have: 

hseg-sme-ge-hrim-hdzom 

which seems to mean 'meeting lines’ (sc. circles) of burning fires 
(sc. torches ?) ’, with sme = 'fire’ and Meg. The word Meg, again, 
raises difficulty. There is a phonological objection to its equi¬ 
valence to Tib. sreg, 'burn’, which meaning is most appropriate 
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here and in 1.159. In 1.181 we have acquiesced (p. 155-6) in an 
equation to Tib. gmgs, 'go\ which in 1. 330 might also suit gseg/ 
Jiseg ; but, unless the compound gseg-sme has some special sense, 
that will not serve in regard to Jiseg-sme here. This point must 
therefore be left obscure. Other occurrences of sme reinforce the 
notion of fire, thus: 

dgu-hldo-htor-re-hra-we-rtah 
rgyed-hrah-sme-re-hkhar-hgyi-hes ||, 191-2 
‘The heat being great, the horse gave place: 

Bgyed being itself a fire, the town’s power (?)^ was destroyed’, 
hrgyed-hsafi-sme-hyed-re, 393, ‘emitting a hate-fire ofrgyed\ 
An occurrence in 1. 342 is affected by a doubtful reading in the 
verse (mye probably for rgyed), 

Sme differs, perhaps, from me by containing a verbal notion, ‘a 
blaze’. This appears clearly in: 

gsas-pahi-hdzo-hdza-can-sme-hme-hkehi 11 
g-rah-nag-hbo-gyan-chan-rdzum-me-g-wehi ||, 262-3 
‘ children as good as their fathers {or as braves) gained an all- 
blazing fire ’ 

‘. made an all-smiling fire’. 

Here the expressions can-sme, chan-rdzum, correspond to the 
Tibetan can-rig, can-ses, ‘all wise’, ‘all knowing’. We might 
connect can with cans-po, ‘clever’, gcan-po ‘clever’; and this is, 
no doubt, correct, but not directly. It is probable that can — 
bean, ‘comprising’, ‘comprehensive’ (bcan-rgya, ‘extensive com¬ 
prehension’ or ‘comprehensive extent’), which is really the aorist 
of the Verb lichan, bean, beans, ‘hold’. The Verb appears in close 
vicinity in: 

hsas-hnah-hdag-chi-phyer-chan-hson ||, 260-1 
‘children who had sickness were tended {Jison = Tib. gson), 
being supported-held {chan). 

The signification ‘clever’ appears in cases where can is not the 
first member of its compound, in: 

rgyed-hsan-rgam-can, 36, ‘disunity clever in secretly enter¬ 
ing company’ (p. 244) 

and in 1. 91 se-chah, ‘clever in wisdom’, 1. 48 gse-hcan, ‘clever in 
harm’, 1. 49, hrho-hcan, ‘clever in power’, though here the sense 

^ hgyi recurs in 1. 346 with hyn, perhaps == Tib. yul, ‘country’, ‘village’. 
Is it = Hsi-hsia hgi, ‘strength’ (Nevsky, no. 118) ? or is it connected with 
Tib. hgyid and so means ‘business’ ? or = Chinese i (Jap. gi, Karlg,, 204) ? 
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of ‘holding’ would suffice. Very possibly the force of the word in 
do-ldo-hdzO'Chah, L 76, hpus-hj>hya-myi-can, 1. 298, Me-hse-hldon- 
hcan, 1. 299, is similar. On can, ‘city’, 11.118, 210, see supra, p, 245. 

Rvie is a quite different word. It is used only in the repeated 
(11. 124, 232, 337, 340, 342) phrase htor-hrta-rme-ge, always asso¬ 
ciated with something undesirable, as in: 
htor-hrta-rme-ge-hso-hnah-stor ||, 231-2 
'the great horse being rme, the liso-linah is lost 
The restriction to the particular phrase excludes an understanding 
of rme as = me, ‘is non-existent’: but rme would be a regular 
equivalent of Tib. rme, ‘spot’, ‘blemish’, physical or moral, which 
in one of the Tibetan manuscripts and elsewhere is spelled dme 
{dmer-hgyur, ‘becomes spoiled’, used of flesh corrupting) and it 
may express the loss of prestige to the horse due to his desertion 
of his capital (unless it should be that, contrary to what we else¬ 
where understand, the horse had been killed by the yak, as in the 
Tibetan account, and had literally become carrion). We cannot 
take the Xam sme {supra) for a divergent form of this rme ; yet, on 
the other hand, the Tibetan has a sme (in sme4chab — a particular 
under-garment, and elsewhere), equivalent to its rme, dme. 

The word for ‘ fire ’ with s- Prefix seems to occur in a Tibetan 
document {Tib. Literary Texts, &c., ii, p. 397: A 4), but has not 
elsewhere been found, unless Manyak sa-meh is an instance. 

In 1. 40 we read : 

hphu-hklo-hsad-dze-hnah-me-hmyi 11 

'if the hphu-hklo be destroyed, the place (or house ?) has no 
fire’. 

Here we must necessarily think of Tib. hbud, phu, pbus, dbu, 
‘blow’, me-phu, ‘blow the fire’, hbud-Mun, ‘trumpet’, also 
‘ bellows more especially as that phu occurs in the Central-Asian 
Documents (vol. ii, p. 224). In fact, the hphu-hMo must signify 
‘bellows’, modern Tibetan sbud-pa. An Amdoan form of this 
implement is described by Rockhill in his Diary (p. 11), and others 
are illustrated in a plate facing p. 96, and Filchner, Das Bdtsel ..., 
PI. 44, while in regard to Tibet generally reference may be made to 
S. C. Das’s Dictionary, s.v. sbud-pa. This being so, we can see 
that the arra^ dprjfiivov hklo is simply the word glo, ‘ lungs ’, ‘ mind ’, 
which is found in the Nam text (11. 68, 93,157), and that hphu-hklo 
is literally ‘blow-lungs’: we can see, further, that the phrase 

^ In the Berlin fragment nnt-ma, mentioned in (11. 4-5) in company with 
san-ma, ‘filth’ {supra, p. 223), will contain the same r^ne. 
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hran-jpu-glo, 1. 116 — ran-pu-hlo, 1. 135, means ‘himself his own 
bellows (sc. inspirer) ’; possibly 

tsig-moh-we-ge-htsah-hpu-hloho, 381 
may mean 

‘the Moh builders are the bellows*. 

Phn, in the sense of ‘blowing’ must now be seen in: 
hho-re-hlo-ge-hkyi-hdzam-hphuhi, 275-6 
‘in friendly troops the dogs mildly panted' 
rgyeb-hphuhi-htoh-re-hyah-wa-hkah, 1. 190 
‘if the rear emits a breath, the front is full of wa ' (cf. 1. 282, 
rgyeb-hpuh i-Jipuhi). 

And with this and the notion of ‘ blowing' a fire well agrees the 
antithesis to hmu^ ‘cold', in: 

hdram-hmu-hdon-htor-sku-hphu>hti, 103-4 
‘the stiff [hdram^ ~ Tib. tram, p. 251) cold gone (come ?), the 
body-blowing (breath) stops' 
rho-mu-rg 3 "eb-re-hrah-pu-glo-re, 116-17 
‘capacity covered up or kept back b}' cold (lack of spirit), 
himself his own bellows' 

[rgyeb = Tib. bgehs, Jikheb, khyebs; cf. ne-hkyeb-hkyeb, 1. 17, ‘evil 
spreads over, spreads over'; or — rgyeb, as supra, p. 228 ?) 

hphu-hphu-mu[-]r[e]'hdzu-hdro-hkus, 352 (cf, 1. 274, p. 331) 
‘his blow, blow, being cold, the ass desired (Tib. hkJiii) to go 
(probably with a paronomasia on dro, ‘heat', ‘longed for 
(hkhu) heat', which pun recurs in: 
bdro-hbron-prom-ge-hkohi-me-htul, 169, 170. 

‘the yak being made to go, his^re of speech was quelled ') 
and, again in connexion with the ass, in: 
lk 3 ^an-hzu-hrno-re-h[na]n-hdro-mo 

hso-hkog-rno || re-hnan-hdro-hmo || 
stor-hkho-hrno-re-hnan-hdro-thar 
hmo[-]re-bzah-re-hse-spye-hk 3 ^ah )|, 188-90 
‘The rkyang (ass) being capable, the female [horse] runs with¬ 
in (or ‘ has an inner heat '): 

Capable of concealed h,so {copulari), the female horse runs 
within . . . 

When her ruler is lost, the inner heat escapes; 


In 1. 31 (and possibly here ?) the spelling is htrarn. 
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Woman or wife^ a matron is a summer {spye, pp. 145-6) of 
mischief'. 

To the metaphorical applications of the notion ‘fire' must, it 
seems, be added those presented in the passage 
hmar-me-hkah-ge-hrdzah-hgo-hpo 11 
gte-me-hkah-ge-dam-rma-hbroh 11 
gci-me-hsi-ge-hbehi-bah-hbu || hnig ||, 46-7 
'When lamp (Tib. mar-me, ‘oil-fire’, 'lamp’) fire is scarce 
(? = Tib. dkalji or Ma), friends leave {hpho, 'pass away’) 
the place (hgo ); 

'When navel-fire (sc. appetite, Tib. Ite) is exhausted, the yak 
begs to be tied (hobbled for the night’); 

'When travel-fire (energy) declines (hsi), sheep and oxen have 
bowed heads ’ (see p. 149) 

27. hldan, Idan : ""rgye, ""rman, ""rdze, °]ikan, ""hphyar (hpJiyer, phyer, 
pyer), °pyi {phyi), °hkran {kran ); ske, rke ; listan \hdun : hsad; 
hwe; hnar ; hrv:eM ; hko ; spo ; hnam ; sla ; hmh; dg%i, hgu. 

In the sense of 'wood’, 'stick’, the word hldan, evidenced in 
1.159, has cognates widely spread in Tibetan and Tibeto-Burman.^ 
Further occurrences in the Nam text may be recognized in: 
rgon-hce-rgye-dze-hldan-rgyu-htam ||, 59-60 
'in a desert of great extent stick-material is a mere tale 
(? Tib. gtamY; 

cf. the reference in one of the Tibetan manuscripts to the single 
stick standing up in the ^Aa?i-plain. The ' big-stick ’ of government 
(hldan-rgye) has been noted (p. 245) in 1. 209: and the hldan-rman, 
‘wooden monument’ of 1. 27, — hldan-hkhan, ‘wooden house’ (cf. 
Tib. siii-kJian), may refer to the tomb with upstanding w'ooden 
posts described and illustrated in Sir Aurel Stein’s Innermost Asia 
(i, pp. 264-7, Illustrations Nos. 168-9). 

Initial Id- is not rare in Tibetan. It is found alternating with l- 
{Idan/lan, 'rise’, Idon/lon, 'blind’), d- {Idurn-po/dum-po, 'piece’, 
Idab/htdab, 'fold’, Idam/hdayn, ‘mud’, Idig/dig, 'stammer', ^c.), 
zl- {zlog/Idog/log, ‘turn away’, zing/Idug/blug, 'pour'), Ih- (Idad/ 
lhad, 'adulterate', Idng/lhug, ‘pour’, Idon/lhon/glon, 'give back’). 
Presumably the history is complex, some of the roots being 
originally d-roots, others /-roots, and variation of Prefixes also 
intervening, so that occasionally we find (mdons, ‘blind’), s- 

^ For occurrences in dialects of Burmese see L. F. Taylor, Journal oj the 
Burma Kesearch Society, xi, pp. 89 sqq.. Table II A. ‘firewood’. 
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(Idum-ra/sduyn^ra, ‘garden’), or g- (Idu-gii/gdn-gu, ‘ring’), Lt- 
has, beside the above-noted confusions with Id-, independent 
contacts with lh-(ltun/lMin, ‘fall'). The antiquity of Id- in Tibetan 
has been illustrated in connexion with the word Ide (pp. 278'9); 
and from outside regions of the north-east and east we have early 
examples in proper names, such as Ldon, Mug-Idem, Zag-ldom. 

In the Nam text the word hldi, ‘this', = Tib. hdi, is several 
times (11. 107, 184, 198, 391 ( ?)) wTitten in the Tibetan way; and, 
on the other hand, the Tibetan hdi occurs in the sole Tibetan 
sentence (1. 180) as hldi. Hence the Nam Id- may be credited with 
all the connexions of Tib. d-. 

One meaning of Tib. Idah is ‘side’, seen in sgo-ldah, ‘each side 
of the door whence Idah-du is found signifying ' near ’; and we 
can see that this is connected with than, ‘together’, seen in Ihan- 
skyes, ‘born together’ (as twins), lhan-byed, ‘auxiliary’, ldah(s) 
owing its h to an s which originally followed. The word lhan-byed, 
in the form lhan-dpye, ‘assistant’, occurs in a Central-Asian docu* 
ment. A Nam equivalent, Idah-pyer, hldah-Jj^phyer (phyer), is to 
be seen in: 

Idah-pyer-hgag-re-htsah-hyah-hdo jj, 65 

‘Those whose co-operation is refused become rivals (or 
adversaries) ’ 

hldah-krah-hko-dze-stor-hldah-hphyar, 125-6 
‘when . . co-operation is lost’ 
hldah-phyer-hbrah[-]r[e], 254 
‘while co-operation is abundant’. 

Of this compound, hldah-phyer, the second element, with e for a 
on the lines explained supra (p. 214), is equivalent to Tib. hphyar/ 
phyar, ‘lift up’, ‘hoist’, (also ‘blame’, ‘affront’, ‘disgrace’, cf. 
Latin tollere). Outside the compound it occurs in 11. 341-2 in the 
three forms hphyar, pyar, hphyer^ in 11. 254, 261 as phyer ; in I. 239 
it is contrasted (as in 11. 125-6, supra) with hstor, ‘be lost ; and in 
1. 343 Idah likewise is contrasted with the stor of 11. 339, 340. It is 
evident that in the compound Idah means ‘side’, ‘being at the 
side’, and hphyar, ‘support’. 

Ldah singly, with the sense of * at the side ’, ‘ auxiliary is seen in : 
ldah-rd 2 e(rje)-hbro-re-hldah-the-rgyebs ||, 138-9 
‘when an allied chief flees, the allied lieges retreat’. 

It is probable that in II. 79, 143, the expression hldah-phyi (pyi) 
^ On -ar/-er see p. 353. 
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means 'outside support’ (Tib. phyi). From the second of the two 
last-mentioned instances: 

htor-se-stor-dze-hldah-pyi-ske ||, 143 

'when the great roof is lost, the outside support is slight (Tib. 
rke, "lean”, rJced/sked, "waist 

we can see that the idea of 'support 'auxiliary', is derived from 
that of ‘stick’, ‘pole’, ‘prop’, which in Tib. sgoddan, 'door-side’, 
i.e.' door-post is still apparent. The Man may denote, in fact, the 
sticks or poles, over which, in the case of the Amdoan tent, the 
roof-cords pass to the ground {supra, pp. 249-50). 

We have not, however, reached the root of the matter, or the 
most common meaning of JiMan in the Nam text, until we realize 
that hldan is another instance of object-denotation derived from 
quasi-abstract verbal notion. Like hbo, 'forest’ or ‘vegetation’, 
properly 'swelling’, 'growth', and Jigren, ‘man’, properly the 
'upright standing', Mdan, 'stick’, is a general notion of action, 
namely 'rising erect’. This is the signification of Tib. Idan/Mans, 
Ian/Ians, and correspondingly is the frequent signification of Nam 
hldan/Man, as in: 

htsog-hram-hdo-na-mor-hldan-re-hnah ||, 86-7 
'where there is htsog^hram, there is no rising of evil’ 
htsog-hldan-hstan, 94, 'htsog rises to the top’ 
hmah-hldan-hyah-dze, 112, 'when low rises high’ 
sm\i-rmad-ldah, 80, 'an inferior man rises’ 
stor-me-hkhyed-re-hldah-me-hkhyed |j, 123^ 

‘ if a lost fire sufficed, a rising fire suffices ’ 

hsah-yer-hldan-dze-rne-hldan-ne, 141 

‘when land-watch rises, hostility rising is good'. 

The use of this Verb with rne, which properly means 'fiend’, is 
frequent (11.119,141, 144,197), and it is the more apposite because 
in Tibetan, as already (p. 220) remarked, Man/Mn is used of the 
'rising' of a fiend (from underground). 

The same Verb forms part of an expression which in the text 
has marked importance. One passage reads: 
hldan-hkran-hsad-na-hldan-hkran-hsah 
hldah-krah-hwe-dze-hldan-slah-hkehe 
hldan-krah-hko-dze-stor-hldan-hphyar 
hldan-kran-spo-dze-stor-hgu-hbo 11 
hldah-krah-hnam-dze-stor-dgu-hdor ||], 124-7 
^ Unless we prefer ‘the support turns its neck away’, with phyi-ske 
parallel to Tib. 'phyUmig, ‘backward look’. 
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Hldan-hkran is one of a few compound nouns which directly recall 
equivalents in Tibetan. The Tibetan phrase, in the form dran- 
mkhran, is found, not indeed in the Dictionary, but two or three 
times in the contemporary manuscripts from north-eastern Tibet: 
it is composed of draft, ^straight’, ‘honest\ and mkhran, hkJirans, 
‘hard’, ‘solid’, and its meaning is ‘honesty’, ‘uprightness’. Its 
non-occurrence in ordinary Tibetan combines with its provenance 
to suggest that it may be of Chinese origin, being one of a number 
of such phrases, concerning which see Franke, Geschichte des 
Chinesischen Reiches, ii, p. 5: and this may explain why the Nam 
expression, while similar to the Tibetan and rhyming therewith, 
corresponds to it linguistically only in part. The second member, 
hkran, is, no doubt, cognate to the Tibetan mkhrah/hkkrahs; but 
the first member, instead of meaning ‘straight ’ (Tib. draft), means 
‘standing upright’ = Tib. Idah, unless indeed it envisages the 
particular denotation ‘stick ’, ‘pole ’, and so contains the metaphor 
‘stiff standing pole’. 

The passage applies to hldah-hkrafi, in successive clauses with 
corresponding apodoses, the five Predicates or Verbs hsad, hwe, 
hko, spo, hnam, which are therefore in a measure antithetic. Being 
already acquainted with a portion of the Predicates and other 
words, we may venture upon a rendering of the whole, as follows; 

‘Uprightness being slain (hsad), uprightness is cut up (hsah ); 

Uprightness being done (hive), upright friends (Tib. zla) are 
won (hkehe); 

Uprightness being by itself or enforced (? hko), assistance is 
lost; 

Uprightness being changed (Tib. spo), all losses grow (hbo); 

Uprightness declining (Tib. hams), all losses are thrown away 
(Mor).’ 

Here hsad, ‘slay’, hwe, are words of frequent occurrence and quite 
certain etymology and meaning; hnam = Tib. hams recurs in 
1. 259 and is supported also by another hnam (1. 145) = Tib. hams, 
‘thought’, ‘mind’, ‘spirit’ (on h->n- see p. 360); spo, since Tib. 
spo, ‘peak’, is out of the question, can hardly help being = Tib. 
spo, hpho, ‘ change ‘ be changed ’, ‘pass away cf. hsi-hpo, p. 226; 
hko is a form of diverse meanings, discussed supra (pp. 260--4). 
As regards the apodoses, hsah is applied in 11. 90, 99, as we shall 
see, to htsogdiram and hnahddsog, and can well be — Tib. hsdlp, 
used of the cutting up of a slain animal; hke, ‘profit’, ‘gain’, = 
Tib. khe (pp. 241-2), and hdor, ‘throw away’, = Tib. hdor, are 

u 
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frequent in the text, while hbo, perhaps here doubtful, may be the 
hho discussed su'pra (pp. 231-2); sla — Tib. zla, ‘friend’, calls for 
comment. The phrase stor-dgu is rendered ‘all losses’, literally 
‘nine losses’, upon the supposition that this Tibetan idiom in the 
use of dgu, ‘nine’, found in our Tibetan manuscripts, was shared 
by the K^am; in the stor~hgu of the preceding verse there is no 
obvious alternative to the supposition of a writing of dgu as hgiiy 
which may be defended on the two grounds, (a) that in 1, 113 hgu- 
htor-htsu : na must be = 1. 76 dgu-htor-tshun-rey and (6) that in the 
Hsi-fan and Tibeto-Burman dialects the Prefix-less form gu, ‘ nine ’, 
is far more common than those with Prefixes (cZ, r). On this matter 
see p. 233. Hsi-hsia has dgih/hgih, ‘9’ (Nevsky, No. 109). 

The expression hldan-hkran occurs also in 11. 91, 111-12 (with 
knar, ‘be strongor ‘ be persistent or ‘attend to ’, see p. 361), 113 
(with hrwehi, ‘come to an end’?), 127, 157 (with hive: hkrah 
erroneously omitted), 268 (with hwad, ‘be on the watch’). With 
the same essential signification krah by itself is seen in: 
hno-sta-glom-dze-kran-nur-nur, 85 

‘when friends are greedy, or conceited, the upright, or 
uprightness, groans’. 

It maj^ be remarked that etymologically hkrah/krah = Tib. 
mkhrah/hkhrah, can well be connected with Tib. hgrehj ‘stand’, 
sgrehy ‘hft or rise up’ (sgreh-sgrehy ‘firm and well-fixed’), whence 
the expression hgreh-myiy ‘upright man’, as opposed to prone 
(dud) beast. 

28. rgyed-may rgyed ; °hdre, °hyo, °hrab .; hgye, rgye, rgyes ; nag ; 
gceg^ hceg, gcheg ; hldoho ; htsog, htsag ; hnahb-, hah-, °htsog ; ram, 
htsog-hram ; hsah, hsas ; ^hye ; hnaJj ,; myag ; hme ; h'po ; hreg ; 
plim-plam; hso{so)~hnah (hna, na); hso-hldah; hdroho; myih; 
hhad, hhahd; hrgah, hrgan; hthah ; tseg ; rmo. 

That rgyed-ma means ‘division’, ‘disunion’, has been argued 
above (pp. 139-40 sqq.): it is formed by aid of the Suffix ma, from a 
Verb hgye, ‘ be divided ‘ be dispersed’, hgyed, ‘scatter’, ‘disperse 
both being used also with reference to rays of light; and hgyed-ma 
in Tibetan is a goddess of dissension. Ultimately the Verb is an 
alternative form of a hhye} ‘be opened’, ‘be divided’, hbyed, 
‘open’, ‘disunite’, &c., whence dbye, ‘distinction’, ‘species’, 
‘extent’, dbyen, ‘dissension’, dbyes, ‘magnitude’, ‘dimensions’ 
:= Nam rgye, rgyes, ‘extent’. 


On the alternation h/g see pp. 33, n. 5, 243. 
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In the Nam text hgye is found (11. 12, 154) meaning ‘light’, 
in L 209 (g-yehey °hi\ 166, 271) ‘is divided’. Rgye, ‘extent’, ma}^ 
be seen in hce~rgye (11. 57-60) = Tib. dbye-che, ‘of great extent’, 
and equivalent to hce-rgyan, 11. 16, 50, 52, 55: in both the Nam 
phrases, however, hce may be the Noun, ‘greatness’, and rgye^ 
rgyan, the Adjectives; as an Adjective, rgye is applied to ‘stick’ 
(hldan) and ‘city’ {can) in 11. 209-10, and probably to hlo in 1. 383; 
to ‘man’ {myi) in 1. 153; to ‘darkness’ {hti) in 1. 154; in 1. 280 to 
‘house ’ {hichah ); in 1. 54 it {rgyeJie) is perhaps a Verb. In 1. 326 it is 
probably a miswriting for rgyed (cf, 1. 338). Once, viz. in hsan-nag- 
rgyes-hkow, 1. 199, ‘when enemy voice (Tib. nag), or black (Tib. 
nag) enemy, has attained extension’, we find the form rgyes 
(= Tib. dbyes), which may be either Noun or Verb. 

Rgyed — rgyed-nia is rather frequent, occurring in 11. 105, 106, 
112 {rgyed-hldag-hnag, ‘the disunion black-back’), 192 (rgyed- 
hran-smc-re, ‘disunion being itself a fii*e'); and in compounds, 
rgyed-hdre (11. 87, 94, 248), ‘disunion-inducing’, hrgyed-hyo (1. 338), 
‘disunion-working’, rgyed-hrak (11. 87, 216, 237, 243, 246, 248, 
341, 342 (*?), 392), ‘place of disunion’, the Suffix nm is absent, as 
it would quite ordinarily be in Tibetan. 

As antithetic to Mdan-lcran, ‘uprightness ', rgyed is seen in: 
rgyed-hldag-hnag-ge-hldan-hkran-hrwehi ||, 112-13 
‘the disunion black-back put an end to uprightness’. 

But more constant is the opposition to Jitsog-hram and allied 
expressions, as in: 

rgyed-ma-hldan-ge-htsog-hram-hsah ||, 90 
‘when disunion arises, htsog-hram is cut up’ 
rg 3 ^ed-ma-glan-ge-hnah-htsog-hsah 1|, 93 
‘when disunion gains (?), hnah-htsog is cut up’ 
rgyed-ma-hldan-ge-nah-htsog-hsas, 101-2 (where nah = 
hnah of 1. 93, and lisas is Aorist of hsah) 
while in 1. 94: 

rgyed-htre {re^id^Jidre-hte, as in 11.87,248) -ge-htsog-htaii-ma 11 
‘ the disunion-inducers permit not htsog ’ 
and also in the two following verses, htsog suffices. 

Htsog-hram, evidently one of the most important topics in the 
text, receives its most elaborate consideration in the passage: 
htsog-hram-phye-dze-hsan-pLim-plam 
htsog-hram-hnah-tse-htor-si-rgo | [ 
htsog-hram-myag-dze-hrta-hwa-hldaii 
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htsog-hram-hme-dze-htor-htas-hproms 

htsog-hram-hpo-dze-hrta-rkwa-hdzam 

htsog-hram-hreg-dze-hldyan-hyu-hgan-dze-hsi-hwa-hko, 

120-3. 

Here the Predicates phye, 'divided’, myag (Tib.) 'corrupted’, 
hme, 'is not’, hpo^ ‘changes’ (Tib. hpho), which may be taken as 
known, inform us that the remaining two must also be of an 
ominous character in relation to htsog-liram. Of the previously 
ascertained meanings of hnaJi only one satisfies this condition; if 
we equate it to Tib. na, ‘be sick’, on which see p. 239, we see that 
it leads on to the si, ‘die’, of the apodosis. Hreg = Tib, reg, 
‘reach’, ‘touch’, is not promising; but regs, hbreg, hregs, ‘lop off’, 
‘amputate’, would serve, and in regard to a lost (or perhaps later 
added) initial 6 we can think of Tib. ris, ‘figure’, ‘design’, which is 
in intimate relation to hbri, bris, ‘draw’ (ris-sii-hbri-ba, ‘draw an 
outline’), and ras-su-dros (dra-ba), ‘cut up into strips’: cf. brisj 
Jiris (p. 259). Thus we arrive at a rendering as follows: 

‘ Htsog-hram being divided, hate is plim-plam (let loose ?); 

„ „ sick, a great door [rgo) of death ; 

,, ,, corrupted, horse’s neck (a proverbial 

expression); 

„ ,, non-existent (everything is tangled (?): 

see p. 302); 

,, ,, changed, the horse’s rule was mild ; 

,, „ broken, in all the Jildyan-hyu death’s 

power prevails (?)’. 

Despite the obscurities not yet resolved, it will be seen that the 
signification of htsog-hram must be something like ‘friendship’. 
And how can this fail to be the fact, when, as we are already aware, 
the enemy of htsog-hram, and of other combinations with htsog, is 
‘disunion’, rgyed-jna ? 

The constant, and therefore essential, factor in the expressions, 
namely htsog, is manifestly identical with Tib. ‘assemblage’, 
‘group’, ‘accumulation’ {tshogs-kyi-gtso-bo or — Sanskrit 

gana-pramukha, Ganesa, &c.), being the Verb htshogs, ‘assemble’, 
‘unite’, whence also hstsags, ‘accumulated’, tshags-byed, ‘save’, 
tshagsMiod-po, ‘loose cohesion’. Nam htsag occurs in 1. 45, hya- 
litsag |!, ‘sheep are collected’, 1. 117 hpho-hldir-htsag, ‘males here 
collected’, 1. 173 hwi-hwehi-htsag, ‘rats or mice gather’, 1. 234 
Idsag-hro, ‘collected wolves’, 1. 257 hyah-rmah-htsag, ‘high and 
low united’, also 1. 282. Hence hnah-htsog and hah-hfsog, svpra. 
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p. 291, denote respectively ^local unity’ and ‘home unity’. The 
element hram in litsog-hram evidently means "agreeable ’ in 1. 157: 
skye4a-ram, Tife is agreeable’ 

and the same is applicable to ‘the moon’ in 11. 73, 76, while in 
other cases (11. 49,184, 288, 368, 376) ‘company’ or " in agreement’ 
are more apposite. The word accords well with Tib, ram in rogs- 
ram, ‘assist’, from rogs = grogs, ‘friend’, ‘companion’, and 
perhaps in ra-mda\, i,e. ram-da, ‘friend’, ‘helper’, and ram-bu, ‘a 
roundel song’. Thus the notion in htsog-hram is ‘harmonious co¬ 
operation’, a thing constantly threatened by rgyed-ma, ‘disunion’. 

It may be noted that in the Berlin fragment, 1. 21, na-ram-reg is 
likely to be equivalent to the Nam htsog-hram (~ nah-}itsog)-h'^eg, 
1.122. 

Antithetic likewise to rgyed-ma is hso-hnah, another main topic 
of the text, in: 

rgyed-ma-hldah-ge-hso-hnah-hrgah, 107-8, 231 
‘disunion arising, hso-l}nah grows old’ 
and this is also closely alhed to htsog-hram : 
htsog-hram-mye[-]r[e]-so-na-hsid |], 365-6 
‘if htsog-hram is non-existent, so-na perishes’. In Tibetan 
so-nams (cf. so-tshis (tshigs), ‘house-keeping’) means ‘husbandry’ 
or other ‘business’, being obviously = gsofgson, ‘live’,‘nurture’, 
‘cure’,4-swom5, snovi, hsnams, ‘seize’, ‘gain’. This gso/so, the 
Nam text has in hso-Tildah, 1. 201, the ‘living’; and hso-hnah ~ 
‘life-place’, ‘home’. But, Hke other words of local signification, 
the expression takes on a personal sense and means ‘ family ’, e.g. in: 
rta-hso-hnah-yan-gni-hrdzum-doho ||, 80 
‘for the horse’s family also the day smiled’ (p. 271) 

(sc. when the horse fled, the family was relieved of a master), 
rta-hgam-hpar-re-hso-hnah-hthan ]|, 289-90 
‘the horse having gone to the Jigam, his family was the 
authority’. 

rta-bso-hnah-ge-na-rom-hton, 100 

‘the horse’s family made room (for the visiting camel)’. 

In fact, however, the relief of the family, which consisted of 
females (1. 108 mo-lah), was illusory, since there were ‘males here 
collected’ (1. 117), and: 

hro-hbehi-hbah-ge-hso-hnah-gcheg (| 110-11, 

‘With wolves oppressing the sheep, the family suffered a 
check. ’ 
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In 1. 234 it is ‘collected wolves’, ‘wolf-pack’ (htsag-hro), and the 
family was practically in the grave (rman-dze, 1. 235). Thus the 
‘rise of disunion’ (U. 107-8, 231), the flight (D. 110, 114-15) and 
disrepute (11. 231-2; rme, p. 284 supra) of the horse were ruinous 
to the family, and: 

so-hnah-hstor-dze-hho-stor-hprom ||, 127-8 
‘ family being lost, loss of friends results 
Of the words closely attached to rgyed only nnag (rgyed-rmag, 

I. 149) remains for consideration (infra, pp. 300-1). With htsog-hrarn 
and htsog we have had the expressions krta^hwa-Mdan, Jitor-htas- 
hproms, hrta-rkica-hdzam, Mah, hsas, phye, Jinah, ^^yo.g, hme, hpo, 
hreg, mye, Mdan, of which the first three may be postponed, while 
the rest have been discussed. To be added are hdroho 1. 37 (= Tib. 
hdro, hdron, ‘travel’, ‘depart’, a Verb occurring elsewhere also in 
the text), JiTiad, 1. 90, my in, 1. 97 (if a correct reading, equivalent, 
no doubt, to Tib. min, ‘a [mere] name’): hnad, which, as hnahd, is 
predicated in 1. 116 of ‘fear’, may have appositely the meaning 
‘evaporate’ and be akin to Tib. nod, ‘vapour’, ‘odour’. With 
hso-hnah have been found, 11. 108, 131, hrgali, ‘grow old’, ~ Tib. 
rga/rgan (used respectively of ‘speech’, hrgali, 1. 169,^ and ‘corn’, 
hrgan, I. 160); 1. 356 hsid, ‘perish’; 1. 290, htJiah, ‘be authority’; 

II. Ill, 234 gcheg/gceg, ‘suffer a check’; 11. Ill, 270 hydh, ‘be in the 
ascendant ’; 1. 232, star, ‘be lost In I. 103 we find ma-ran, ‘be not 
pleased’ — Tib. rah, rahs; in 1. 110 hldoho, which is ambiguous— 
conceivably it is related to Tib. bdo, ‘increase’. Gcheg/gceg, here 
antithetic to hldoho, is = Tib. hcheg, hchags, bsags, bsag, sag, 
‘split’, ‘confess', ‘be afraid’, gcog, bcag, chogs, ‘split’, ‘break’, 
cag/chag. ‘broken’, &c.: the form with ts which furnishes tshegs, 
‘trouble’, ‘toil’, ‘difficulty’, may occur in 1. 93, swa4seg4seg, 
where, however, a different explanation is possible. In the Central- 
Asian documents we find the forms tseg (ii, p. 412: 117) and tshegs 
(ii, p, 236: 87, a ‘ check ’ in the militar^^ sense). The Nam text has 
hceg in: 

hbron-re-ge-rmo-hkum-hceg, 250 

‘all the yaks were, in fulfilment of the vow or prayer (? Tib. 
smon'i), “checked”.’ 

29. hkhor, hkor; hyog, g-yog, hyogs ; hkrn, hkrnhu, hkhru, hkhruhu ; 
hkru-yog, °hbro, °hpro; hkhru-rgyah; hkyah; ^rgyah, °hIdoh; 
khri ; hsi-hkri (ligri ); hnah{na)-'^hpoh, Vildom ; hgor ; kla ; 

^ But here probably rather = Tib. dgah, ‘joy’, ‘rejoice’. 
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Mag\ gsim\ hprah; ^rgom; Jirhah; hrdoho; hrnab; hkyi; 
g-rah. 

Tibetan hkhor, of which the central signification is that of 
‘circle’, ‘circling’, whence also ‘coming round’, ‘returning’, has 
also very commonly the meaning ‘entourage’, ‘courtiers’, 
‘attendants’, e.g. in hkhor-g-yog, ‘attendants and servants’, naii- 
hkhor, ‘domestics ’. The first of these meanings has been accepted 
(p. 272) in regard to ^kor as applied in L 53 to the rgya-hni-ke. ‘sun 
and moon’. In 11. 293, 294, 296 it is not clear whether the Jiyan- 
Jikah-rdza and hkyan-Mdon ‘form a circle’ or ‘turn back’ (Jikhor 
[-re]); and in 1. 277 it is likewise uncertain whether the braves 
(Jipah) ‘return’ or ‘form groups or retinues ’ (hkoT’Te), But in 1. 18, 
hdzan-hlchor-likriig, ‘the retinue of wise persons was at strife’, and 
in 1. 98 the word hkhor clearly denotes a group of subordinates 
forming a retinue; and in: 

hkor-htah-hkhen-yah-snan-gyan-gyah, 92 
‘though recognizing one of one’s owm people, the heart 
dallies, dallies ’ 

the sense is approximately, or exactly, the same. 

With hkhor, as in the above-cited Tibetan hkhor-g-yog, the Xam 
text associates hyogs in its: 

hdzah-hkhor-hkrug-hkyan-hyogs-hldog, 18 

where the Jiyogs or hkyah-hyogs are hldog. In the sense of' below’, 
associated with rgyah-ghi-ke and with ‘castle’ (II. 200, 299, 320), 
g~yog has already been cited (pp. 267, 279): also in the thence 
derived sense of ‘valley ’ (11. 15, 51). In Jikhmdsa-hyog-lidag, 1. 259, 
‘old men with staves or poles’, an entirely different Avord, = Tib. 
yog-po, yog-sih, may be seen. The notion of ‘servant ’ (Tib. g-yog) 
is to be recognized in rma-g-yog~rho, 1. 156, ‘capable of rendering 
service to the wounded’ (cf. Tib. nad-g-yog, ‘service at sick-bed’). 
The hyogs or hkyan-hyogs who in 1. 18 are hldog, ‘recalcitrant’ (Tib. 
Idog, log), are accordingly ‘servitors’. 

The recurrent expression hkru-yog, 11. 289, 321 {khric^), 322-3 
ihikhriihu^), 324, contains a word which by reason of relative 
constancy of WTiting must be kept entirely apart from any grit or 
hgru. Even in 11. 187, 388, the rendering ‘when the great hkhru 
became expanded’ is to be preferred. The hkm-hyog-rho, 1. 289 
= khru-hyog-rho, 1. 321 = Jjtkrti-hyog, 1. 324, ‘the hkr 2 i capable of 
service’, must be the knihiU-hthe-hprah, ‘humble (Tib. phra) kruhu 
lieges’, of 11. 334-5, the hkhnihii-hyogdisud, ‘dispersed (? Tib. 
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gsud)} hkruhu servitors', of 11 . 322-3, and the rkom-hkru-hsud^ 
‘slain hkru dispersedof 1 . 313, They must therefore be equivalent 
to the kru-ra, = dinans-rigs, of the Tibetans, ‘the vulgar, or the 
lowest class of people in the mystical [sc. yoga] language '. We 
cannot but surmise that they are properly ‘the offscourings' (Tib. 
hkJirii, khmd, ' wash‘cleanse'). Accordingly we can understand: 
hyah-htah-rma[-]r[e]-hyah-hkruhu-hbro-re-hrgyeb-hkruho ||, 
315-16 

‘when the higher authority becomes low, while the front 
l^kruJiudibro, the rear is hkni (filth)'. 

As a Predicate in the last usage, hkrii, hkJiru, has several recur¬ 
rences : 

hrkom-hbroh-hkru[-]r[e], 285, ‘the slain yak being filth', 
hkhru-re-hkyah, 320, ‘the hkyan being filth' 
hgu-mor-hkru[-]r[e], 331, ‘the wicked thieves^ (?) being filth' 
while in: 

hrgom-hkhru[-]r[e]-hto-na, 169, ‘the canaille being passed 
over (hrgom, pp. 245, 323) ’ 
khru-hrkah-myi'hrdoho-hrnab-ma-hldah, 165 
‘the canaille who do not submit to hardships (Tib. dkali-ha- 
dan-sdo) were not entitled to eat (Tib. mnah )' 
the word is a Substantive. 

These facts prohibit us from anywhere yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion to render the frequent expression hkniQikruhii, kru)-hbro 
(once ^hwo-, h 321) by ‘flies into a corner (gru)\ although hbro 
(6ro), = Tib. hbros/bros, ‘flee', has a number of occurrences ( 11 . 36, 
138,139, 241). Hyah-hkruhu-hbro ( 11 . 315-16, 318, 325) means ‘the 
front (sc. the superior) tastes as filth' (Anghce ‘is in bad odour'),^ 
hrgyeb’kdcru-hbro ( 11 . 297, 323) ‘the rear (sc. inferior) tastes as 
filth', and hn{g-ri)-hkruhu-hbroho{]ibro) ( 11 . 294, 313), ‘the moun¬ 
tain tastes as filth sc. when infested by savage animals. The verse: 
hyah-hklu(hkru)-hbro-re-hgyeb^-hkru-hbro-re-hyah-htah- 
hthanna | : 221-2 

‘The front tasting as filth, the rear tasting as filth, both are 
on a par' 

^ Hsud occurs only in the two passages. Tib. sud = ‘cough’, ‘choke and 
gsud, hsvd^ ‘dyspepsia’, ‘be lost’, ‘dispersed’, ‘be crammed with food’. 
Perhaps iwd. Mud, ‘scratch’, ‘excoriate’, also ‘steal silently away’, is 
intended: or cf. hsun (Vswn), ‘dissolute’? ^ See p. 233. 

® Cf. Tib. sJcyug-brOf ‘nausea’, ‘disgust’, ‘shameful’, ‘impure’, from 
skyug, ‘vomit’. * Sic* 
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follows the statement hhT(yh‘hhru-Jibro-na ||, 1. 221, in regard to 
which the temptation is at first, by reason of the context, strong; 
and the Tibetan Dictionary of S. C. Das quotes from the Buddhist 
Bstan-hgyur a short sentence containing both hhros from bro, 
Haste and hros from hhros^ ^flee \ The same is possible in Nam ; 
but Jikru-hbro is confined, in fact, to the single meaning, 

Hkyan, mentioned above as possibly contained in the phrase 
hkyan-hyogs, where, however, it might be Tib. kyan, 'even’, 
‘also ’, and again in the statement ‘the hkyan being filth ’, appears 
in antithesis to hbos, ‘big man’, ‘master’, in: 

hpu-hpos-stor-dze-hkyan-stor-rno ||, 141 
‘when the master man flees, the hkyan can flee'. 

In 11. 273-4: 

hwi-hwa-se-kyah-hkyan-hdzam-re-hldan 11 

‘to the crops mice-injured (se) the hkyan all tame returned’ 

the hkyan are alined with the hnoho-hjam~re, ‘friends all tame’, of 
the previous verse, who returned to their enemy-abandoned 
{gsafi’hrah-htoh) crops, and with the ‘enemies’ (me), tican (?), 
‘dogs’ (hkyi) and ‘goats’ {g-rah) ‘all tame’ or ‘tamed’, of the 
following verses. They are therefore not ‘friends’ or ‘enemies’ or 
‘animals’; and, being contrasted with masters, they must be 
some class of cHents, while, being agricultural, they must be some 
sort of tenants: they are therefore agricultural serfs. This 
accounts for the antithesis to na-hldom in: 

na-hldom-hgor-kla-hkyan-gstor[-hdor], 143 
‘if the na-hldom are very idle (Tib. hgor, ‘loiter’,+A'Za, 
‘unlimited’, as in 11. 205-6), the hkyan are allowed to be 
lost ’. 

For the na-hldom, who in 11. 41-2, 350, are again mentioned as 
‘idle ’ [hgor), must be domestic servants or slaves, just as the ‘idle ’ 
{hgor) hnah-hpon of 1. 113 must be the na-boh, ‘house or place poor 
{hphons, phohs) ’, of one of the Tibetan manuscripts (see p. 238): 
on hldom, ‘bound’, see infra, pp, 318-9 sqq. 

The hkyan are again, as hkyan-hldon, contrasted with the hbos 
in : 

mor-hkyan-hldon-re-hbos-g-yah-hthan ||, 286-7 
‘the bad hkyan being hldoh {or the hkyan-hldoh being vile), 
the master is in the ascendant ’ 
hkyan-hldon-hkhor-[re-]hbos-hrihi-hruhu ||, 293 
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'the hhyan-lildon returning (or in attendance), [to] the master 
(or master’s)^ mountain peak ‘ 
hbos-g-ri>hpah-dze-hkyah-hldoh-re-hhah ||, 290-1 
'On the master’s mountain-flank are no hkyan-hldoh' 
hkyah-hldoii-hkhor-[re-]hbos-hyah-htona, 293-4 
‘the hlcyan-Mdon returning (or in attendance), the master is 
in the ascendant’. 

Here Jildon cannot mean ‘face' {‘M‘^an-faced’), Tih.gdoh/indons, 
or 'bhnd', Idofi/lon, or 'accompamdng’ = Tib. sdon: it must be 
‘runaway’, = Tib. Mon, ‘depart’ (in Imperative, ‘Begone’), as 
elsew’here; and the situation, as well as the meaning of hkhor, is 
determined by ; 

rhe-htab-hkobu-hkhohu-ge-hkyah-hldoh-hgyaii-sto 
hkyah-hldon-hkhor-[re-]hbos-hrihi-hruhu 11 
htor-hpuhu-hbos-dze-hrim-ge-hgrus, 292-3 
’ while the fiends were answering back (p. 264), the runaway 
hicyan stopped: 

the runaway hJcyan turning back to the master's mountain 
peak, 

under the great master did service all around’. 

In 11. 308-11 there is a rather similar passage concerning certain 
hgah-hldoh. 

Reference to hkyan, ‘serfs’, must be seen also in 11. 48-9, where 
a fight of twan is contrasted with a fight of Jilcyan. But in 1. 372, 
hlcrug-kyan-hldom-re, ' strife also being subduedand consequently 
in the above-cited hkrug-hkyan-hyogs-hldog, 1. 18; further in 
hkhor-kyafi-nvehi, 1. 98, ‘the retinue also is ruined’, and in hlah- 
hkyafi^kras-re, 1. 344, ‘the passes also being alined’, it seems 
probable that kyan, hkyan ^ Tib. kyah, ‘even’, ‘also’. 

A quite different hkyan must be seen in: 
hkyan-rgyan-hsig-dze-hM-hkri-htshim, 81 
‘when the hkyah-rgyah is destroyed, the high or death (hsi) 
couch (Tib. khri, ‘chair’, ‘couch’, ‘bed’) is a satisfaction’ 
hkyan-hrgyan-hyah-ge-hmu-klag-gsim 1], 268 
‘with the hkyan-hrgyaii in front, a cold season (Tib. glags, 
‘occasion’) is agreeable (Tib. shn, tshim, or r/^-m?)’. 

Here the ‘long or large (rgyah) hkyan' would be quite intelligible, 

^ In this? and the following passages hhos-lirihi{g^ri) perhaps means ‘big 
mountain’, as suggested supra, p. 231. In that case the hpu-hbos and hbos, 
‘big man’, in the immediate context and in 11. 294,298, is verbally associated 
with the ‘big mountain’. 
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if it were the ¥ang of the Tibeto-Chinese border and of north 
China, a sort of dais, about 2 feet high, floored with tiles or mud 
and heated by a flue underneath : on this the people sit and sleep 
(Hue and Gabet, i, p. 287; Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas^ 
pp. 6-7, Diary, p. 35). It seems possible that the word hhyan 
actually represents the Chinese term tsuan, ‘stove’, since in the 
Tibetan manuscripts we find khyod written for tshod^ in dgun- 
tshod, ‘winter-season’ (cf. hin-tshod, mtshan-tshod, Tibetan 
Tjiterary Texts and Documents, ii, p. 201). The same expression 
recurs in; 

na-hldom-hgor-[re-]hkyah-hrgyah-hdzud ||, 41-2 
‘if the house-servants are idle, the hkyah-hrgyah is wasted or 
unsuccessful ' (?) 

but, though Tib. hdziid, zud, tshud, ‘enter', ‘put in', is identical 
with cMid, which has these senses and also the meaning suggested 
{chud-gzon, ""zod, ‘be wasted‘consumed'), the rendering must be 
considered conjectural. The phrase hsi-hkri-hchim (sic), ‘high or 
death chair or bed *, recurs in I. 38 (hgri) ; but Tib. hchim means ‘be, 
or get, full and the remainder of the verse is not clear. Khri = 
‘support a meaning found also in Tibetan, is seen in 1. 52 (p. 317). 

In 1. 114 {hrah-rtah~)hkyah is an error for the hgyan of 1. 77. 

30. rmag: mag-hno\ hthuh: htar) hmah-byi: hdrag-, hsod\ : 
pith ; gsarwarhpah \hci, hcih i, geihi, chi, hchi\ hdah : hsams ; 
hpom, ]iph(mi \ hdrah \ htog, hthog: hsi-kyeg\ hyu-sad: hro4a \ 
tor, thor, hthor\ tor-htas-proms', hldas\ hso-bos] hrhi; mo', 
myag; hdiva\ lad, Mad. 

The passage: 

. . . mag-hnor-su-ge-stor-ta-hthogs || 
phj’e-hgo-hthuh-re-hnam-hdzam-htar 
hrah-htoh-rmag-dze-hdrag-htrog-htsa 11 
rne-hne-hrmag-dze-hmah-byi-hldoh 
[hldoh]-hyu-sad-ge-hphom-te-hdrah 
[hdrah]-ge-hsad-na-hrah-rgyah-hsod 
[hsod]-te-rmag-dze-rmah-ra-gyim 
spye-htor-hdwa-dze-myag-myi-tor 
[tor]-htas-prom-dze-myage-me-htah 
rgyed-rmag-rne-ge-stor-tha-hthogni 
hrah-sfiih-ne-ge-stor-ta-hthog-ni, 145-9 
has suffered, as will be seen, from losses of repeated words, to the 
^ On khif- and tsh- see p. 269. 
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detriment of the metre.^ The following discussion, however, does 
not greatly depend upon recognition of that circumstance. We 
may venture upon a rendering as follows : 

'in . . , battle who stay flight ? 

If there is a little (fithiin) open space, the tame-hearted make 
ofl {Mar ): 

Against a post-relinquishing army the enemy are bold (Tib. 
hdrag). 

In an army of bad or good many weak ones {or big and little, 
hman-hyi) flee; 

Fleeing, with their country lost, they are dragged defeated; 

Those dragged being annihilated, those of great self {liran- 
rgyan) are laid low {hsod ); 

For an army laid low the tomb enclosure is home. 


As to {ni) the evil army of disunion staying flight: 

As to (ni) the evil-hearted enemy {hrah) staying flight:’ 

The equation of rmag to Tib. dmag, 'army’, is not open to objec¬ 
tion; and the same is appropriate in regard to the only other 
instance of rmag : 

puh-te-gsar-har-hpah-rmag-hcihi ||, 204-5 
' in mass with new strength a hero army goes ’ 
where ^un = Tib. jpJiun, 'heap’, 'bundle’, hphiins, 'concourse’, 
djgun, 'host’, 'army’; gsar ~ Tib. gsar, 'new’: nar — Tib. nar, 
'strength’, 'vigour’ {infra, p. 361); hpah = Tih, dpah, 'hero’; 
hcihi (cf. 1. 350, gcihi, 1. 346; hci, 11. 300, 345; chi/hcM, U. 168,183, 
345, 353, 385) — Tib. mchi, ‘go’, 'come’: most of which words 
occur elsewhere also in the Nam text. 

A practical equivalence of rjnag to mag{~hnor) no longer calls for 
defence: the d/r in dmag/rmag is a Preflx, and we have suggested 
that strictly it implies an intervening verbal idea, so that, if mag 
originally meant 'array’, dmag/rynag may have meant 'arrayed’. 
That mag-lino{r) means 'battle’ is suggested by Tib. g-yul-no, 
‘battle’ {g-yul, 'fight’,+^05, 'side’, or no, 'face’): as a fact, the 
equivalence, and at the same time the r-Locative in -hnor = -hno- 
dze, is established by: 

sku-mag-hno-dze-me-na-hldis 
hdah-mag-hno-dze-me-na-hsams, 58 

^ Cf. the cases of repeated words supplied underline, as noted supra, 
pp. 117, 229. 
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'the body in battle leaps in iire; 

'the arrow (Tib. mdah, cf. p. 343: on Jildah see p. 317) in 
battle[-time] is made ready (hsams) in fire ’ 
twah-mag-hno[-]r[e] . . . hkyah-mag-hno[-]r[e], 4S-9 
'in a battle of tican ... in a battle of Jikyan' 
hdihi-mag-hno[-]r[e]>ma-hpu-mu-re, 184 
'in this battle mother and children being cold (afraid ?)’ 
Even outside the compound mag-hno the form mag is seen in: 
hsad-mag-hdehi-dze-hsi-kyeg-mye, 102 

‘in those whose arniy^ is defeated the fire (courage) is winter- 
clogged (hsi-kyeg, p. 226) ’ 
where the hsad, sad, of the passage 11. 145-9 recurs. 

Of the other expressions in the passage many {phye, hgo, hnum 
= Tib. iiams, 'mind', &c., hrah-ktofi, htrog, rne, hue, hman, byi, 
Jildon, ]}sad, rgyan, rman, gyim, niyag, star, hrah (= Tib. dgra), 
sniri, have already been discussed: others, hthun ~ Tib. thuh, 
'small’; Mrag = Tib. drag, ‘fierce’, ‘confident’, &c.; hphom 
(1. 347 bpom) = Tib. hpJiarn/phayn, ‘be defeated’; hdran (11. 254-5 
Jidrah-re, 'at every puli’) = Tib. hdren, drans, drah, Iran, drofis, 
dron (dran-dgu, ‘every puli’, in one of the Tibetan manuscripts), 
'puli’, ‘drag’, ‘draw’, ‘lead’, &c., may here be lightly passed over. 
The phrase stor-ta-hthog{s), 11. 145, 149, contains a form hthog 
(1. 235 htog) = Tib. thogs, ‘hold up’, ‘obstruct’, connected, no 
doubt, with Jidogs, btags, gdags, thogs, 'bind’, ‘attach’; cf. p. 156. 
Hyu-sad has been understood as == Tib, yul-brlag, ‘country 
ruined’, of an old text: on hyu = yid see p. 333. Hsod, which 
cannot be connected with Tib. sad/gsad/gsod, ‘comb’ (a horse), 
'brush’, ‘stroke’, or with bsad/sod/bsod, ‘expound’, ‘state’, may 
be = sod, ‘low’, ‘bottom’, concerning which see p. 6: in 1. 198 
sodtsa is used of ‘corpses’ (hro-ta), in 1. 281 (p. 231) of ‘forests’ 
(hbo’hram). The form sodtsa, hsodtsa, is peculiar both in itself and 
by reason of the fact that in both passages it functions as a mono¬ 
syllable. Possibly it was intended as equivalent to hsods, an 
5-Preterite of hsod, which, however, would be hard to parallel, 
there being no other recognized 5-Preterites from Verbs with 
final d!^ Myage(= myag-ge)-me~htah can mean, here and in 1. 39, 

^ Or ‘army fortune {hdeY or ‘army heat {lde) \ with a paronomasia. 

^ Such Preterites in -ds were, however, posited by the late Ur. Wolfenden 
{Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology p. 58(1), and JRAS^ 
1937, p. 648) as the source of the -5 in d-verbs; and an actual instance 
may be seen in the word skyeds, ‘interest’ (?), occurring in a document 
{Tib. Literary Texts. &c., ii, p. 190): cf. hbrad-sta, p. 359. 
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‘the power {htan = Tib. than, as elsewhere) of fire (perhaps here 
implying ‘courage') is spoiled (Tib. myag)\ 

In tor-htas-prom (1. 148) htas cannot well be = Tib. Mas, 
‘passed’, w'hich in 1. 85 is hldas : also tor cannot here be the fre¬ 
quent tor/htor, ‘great’. The phrase must be the same as in 11. 
121-2, where we are told that ‘if friendship is not, htor-htas- 
h'pronis' : there, if we translate ‘the tuft (Tib. thor, e.g, of hair) has 
become tangled', understanding Mas as = Tib. hthas, ‘not 
straightforward’, ‘hard’, ‘solid’, s (originally Aoristic) form of 
tha, ‘hard’, ‘compact’,^ ‘bad’, we obtain a satisfactory sense and 
at the same time a relation to the proverb sdud-ka-ni-bal-nas- 
bchad (also glad-kyi-phud-harns), ‘the tie from the hair was burst’, 
of one of the Tibetan manuscripts (cf. thor-te, ‘the top point of the 
hair’, &c., gtsugdhor, Hor, ihor-gtsug, ‘turban’, ‘head-tuft’, ‘top- 
knot’).^ Then in the preceding verse we shall have : 

spye-htor-hdwa-dze-mj^ag-myi-tor 

‘when the summer (spye, as in 11. 159, 190) -sheaf goes wrong 
(hdu'a), the man-sheaf (coherence of the troops) gives way 
(myag, ‘corrupts’). 

The word hdwa, known to the Tibetan dictionaries only in dwa-ba, 
name of ‘a plant yielding an acrid drug’, occurs in the Tibetan 
manuscript in the phrase dwa-bses-myed, ‘a poor wretch (?) with¬ 
out friends’ (cf. Chinese to < d'ud, ‘ruin’, Karlgren, nos. 1008-9), 
which may indicate the general sense in the Nam passage. 

In: 

htor-htas-prom-hrom-nehu-hso-bos, 257 

‘in the vacancy (hrom = Tib. rum) of the tuft which has 
become tangled a new hso-bos’ 

we have evidently in hso-bos a synonym for thor \ the expression 
will mean ‘top {hso = Tib. gtso, cf. hse = g/5e)-swell’ {hbo, hbos, 
bos, see p. 231). Tibetan gtso has also the anticipated forms gco/co 
(Nam hco, 1. 55); and this appears in co-to, ‘a tuft of hair on the 
head'. 

It is unfortunate that in Tib. thor, ‘anything gathered into a 
point’, of which, as we see, the predominant sense is ‘top-knot’, 

^ In the Tibetan manuscripts we find zin-ta{— t}ia)-hahi~ma (for rna), 
‘fields with thick mowing’. 

^ Possibly the Nam people wore an elaborate top-knot, like the ‘horn’ of 
the modern Black (sc. Independent) Lo-los, who so much resemble them 
(figured in Fergusson, op. cit., p. 301, and D’Ollone, In Forbidden China, 
p. 90). See next page. 
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‘tuft’, exists side by side with a hthor, ‘scatter’, ‘sprinkle’, 
‘disperse’, belonging, no doubt, to the group stor, gtor, lidor, and 
perhaps the basis of tJior-bii, ‘single’, ‘separate’, thor-bu and °pa, 
‘pimples’, &e. ISTevertheless the first thor must be recognized in 
Tib. hthor-yntho, ‘lofty peak', and consequently" in the Xam : 

sid-g-ri-htor-dze, 34 ) c v j? u ^ ’ 

, r 1 . 1 '. 1 7 1 ^ f on the summit of a high mountain . 

hsid-hrihi-hthor-dze, 62 j 

But what is the signification of the gifa^Z-proverbial phrase mo-ma- 
tJior{hthor), 11. 63, 71, 144, always corresponding to a hldi-rna- 
Jirtali(rtah), ‘the horse does not leap (gallop)’, in the following 
verse ? The expression, which is linked by the word thor to the 
above tor/htor-htas-prom/hproms, is further associated therewith 
by the appfication to friendship in: 

hno-stor-hsahs-dze-mo-ma-hthor, 143-4 
‘when friends are gone (Tib. son, ’go’) lost, the tno does or do 
not bunch’. 

If the two phrases are equivalent, rno should mean ‘hair': and this 
is in itself hkely, because Hsi-hsia has ma (— Chinese rnau, mao, 
Laufer, 92; Karlgren, 602), which exists not only in the Nepal 
dialects cited by Laufer, and apparently elsewLere also in Tibeto- 
Burman, but actually in Hsi-fan, Manyak mm. This also accords 
with: 

hyah-hsO“hrni-dze-mo-ma-hthor, 63 

‘if the net or noose (Tib. rhi/shi) is too large (Tib. yahs ?), the 
hair does not bunch ’; 

for the rhi, well-known in the sense of a trapper’s net, will be the 
sdud-ka, ‘tie’, of the above Tibetan sentence, and the dar-sna and 
°sni, ‘silk tie’ of Tibetan Literary Texts, See,, ii, pp. 398, 440-1, and 
of thor-cog-dar-sna, ‘silk string of the spiral hair-plait’ (thor-cog 
and °tshugs, §. C. Das’s Dictionary). But in 1. 71 (p. 304) the 
meaning ‘sheep’ (‘ewe’ ‘?) or ‘goat’, attested in Hsi-hsia (Laufer, 
no. 173) is clearly more apposite, especially in view of the expres¬ 
sion hhah-hya-htsag, 11. 44-5 (see p. 343). 

It seems probable that one same Predicate thor should be 
recognized in: 

rne-lad-thor-dze-ca-yah-htor, 235-6 
gse-hlad-htor-dze-hcah-hyah-hbro-na ||, 240. 
gse-hlad-thor-dze-hchah-yah-thor, 242. 

In spite of the word hbro, ‘flee apparently alternative in 1. 240 to 
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htor/thor, and the possibility of applying the idea of ‘ scattering ’ to 
rhe{gae)-lad, ‘requital of wTong (harm)it does not seem reasonable 
to attribute to the Verb a meaning so opposed to the preceding, 
however justified in Tibetan. The meaning may be that the 
‘requital of evil {rm/gse4ad) ’ is exacted ‘in a lump’ and that the 
ca/hcah/lichah. are taken in along with the other offenders. 

The word lad/hlad, will be a c?-form corresponding to Tib. Ian, 
‘turn’, ‘return’, ‘requital’, lad-mo, ‘imitation’, ‘mimic’, slad 
(slan), ‘after’, ‘back’, star, ‘back’. 

31. khrom, hkrom, hkhram, hgrom, hgroms; hcer ; hpyi; hprai,; 
cig-dze ; Jildam. 

Khrom is antithetic to hcer in: 

mor-tsah-khrom-re [j hyan-tsa-hcer [|, 388 
‘when the evil khrom, the good Acer’ 

and the same antithesis takes the form of parallel in: 

ru-ge-hkrom>dze-mo-ma-thor 
hcha-ge-hcer-dze-hldi*ma-rtah ||, 70-1. 

In Tibetan the Verb beer/goer, denotes a fixed stare or glare, and 
the Adverb cer-re/ce-re means ‘with fixed stare’. In one of the 
Tibetan manuscripts it has been found applied to the stare of 
affright; but it might equally be used of a terrifying glare. In 
1. 202 of the Nam text phyi-rjes-ne-hcer seems to mean ‘the good 
man is (in certain circumstances) afraid of a memorial 

In the first passage quoted the good evidently stare wnth alarm 
at the evil, who khrom : in the second the horse refuses to leap at a 
ravenous animal (hcha) which glares. 

The word khrom in the first passage must signify some kind of 
success; and, if we understand a ‘spreading’, the ru-ge-hkrom of 
the second passage can be adjusted as meaning ‘with widespread 
horns (sheep do not flock together ?) ’. But a somewhat different 
notion is suggested by the phrase hgye-hkrom-hkrom, ‘ fight 
flickers’, discussed supra, p. 235-6, and there connected with the 
Tibetan hgrem, &c., ‘spread’, ‘sprinkle’, ‘display’, ‘scatter’. 

In view of certain traces of word-play in the Nam text it is not 
at all unlikely that in the verse: 

‘when the evil khrom (‘spread’ or ‘glitter’), the good stare in 
fright ’ 

both senses were envisaged. 
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The notion of * prospering’, ‘flourishing’, ‘shining’, can be seen 
also in: 

hkhram^-re-hrdah-yah-hrkom-hpyi-hprah ||, 332-3 
‘though when prosperous (active, shining) wrathful (Tib. 
when slain the hpyi^ {or “ (creatures) after death ”) are 
of no account (hprah, as elsewhere = Tib. phra, ‘ ‘small”, or 
possibly Tib. JipJira, “kick”, “be kicked”).’ 
hkhar-rpag-g-yar-re-hldag-[nag-]hgrom, 135-6 
‘When Low-town became high, the black-back flourished’ 
hrta-swa-gkom-re-htor-hbron-hgrom, 222-3 
‘while the horse was occupied with watching, the great yak 
flourished ’ 

the last passage being followed by: 
htor-hbron-hgrom-re ... ^ ^^9 3 

htor-hbron-hrpag-re ... ^ 

where there is an explicit antithesis of hgrom, ‘flourished’, to 
hrpag, ‘brought low’. 

The same meaning must be recognized in: 
hyah-tsa-hjo-dze-hyan-ge-hgroms 

tor-pu-hgru-ge-hstor-mon-hdzon-re-htsa-hdzo-hkrom, 63—4 
‘when the good are chiefs, the good flonrish : 

‘. .. the Mon-castle being lost, the men were scattered ’ 

(the events indicated by the expressions ‘the horse occupied in 
watching’, ‘Low-town become high’, and ‘Moh-castle lost’, being 
all one occurrence). 

In: 

hldyafi-hyu-bjo-cig-dze-htor-ge-hkroms, 387 
hldyah-hjo-hkrom-ni, 390 
the sense of hkroms/hkrom is not clear. 

The expression cig-dze, interpreted (p. 234) as cig, ‘ruined’ 
(= Tib. hjig/bzig/sig) and recurring as cig/gcig in 11. 194, 208, 356, 
377)-|-d2:e, may in 1. 387 be the unanalysable term repeated in: 

eig-dze-htor[-re]-hldam-re-hldan, 186-9, 192, 
where some official title or designation might be apposite. If the 
case were so, we could think only of Turki cigsi, ‘prefect’, which 
appears in Chinese as ts^e-che (= se)^ in Central-Asian Tibetan 
Documents (ii, p. 49) as tshi-si, and, probably, in one of ‘the 

^ Tib. khram is ‘cunning’, ‘artful*, ‘lively’, ‘brisk’, ‘qmck’, as boys, 
kids, &e. 

^ Perhaps Tib. dbyi, g-yi, ‘lynx*. 


X 
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Tibetan manuscripts ’ as 3i-si‘drun~po, ''si-si official’. Possibly the 
line refers, as would be apposite in the context, to reports, &c., of 
such officials; but the phrase lildam (cf. Tib. Idam-ldem, 'dubious’, 
&c. 'l)-re-Jilda7i is obscure. 

In 11. 150, hki/er-re-cig-dze, 376, rab-ligo-cig-dze, the meaning 
’ruined’, 'overthrown’, is clear. 

32. hgru, hgru-hldah-hmah/ma ] Jigni-)na; htor{tor)-hpu (hpuhu, 
Jiphii, hhuyhgrii. 

Some of the most puzzhng expressions in the text occur to¬ 
gether in the lines: 

hsid-hrihi-hthor-dze-hgru-hidah-hmah 
htor-hphu-hgru-dze-gla-htso-htsah, 62 
of whicli the first recurs {sid~g~ri-htor-dze . . .) in 11. 34-5, and the 
second iu 11. 29-30 (hpu, lidzo). Having acquiesced (p. 303) in the 
rendering of Jj^sid-hrihi-liihor-dze b^" 'on the top of a high hill ', we 
come next to Jigru-Jildan-hmaJi [ma). This expression, repeated in: 
hgru-hldah-hmah-dze-htsa-gsom-hkhog, 21 
hgru-hldah-hmah-ge-hses-hbeg-hrah ||, 22-3 
hgru-hldah-ma-dze-hrgu-hto-hrun ||, 30 
seems to denote some more than casual object. The element 
hgrit, which, if = Tib. gru, should mean either (a) 'boat’ or (6) 
'angle’, 'corner’, 'edge’ {gni-hzi, 'square’, grii-mo, 'elbow’, gru- 
may 'angle’, 'corner’, 'edge’, yul-gru, 'locaHty’ (country-corner)), 
may have the meaning ( 6 ) in: 

hldu-hro-hgru ||, 19, 'the assembly-place (after the over¬ 
throw of the bzeVy which was a building) a corner’ 
hri-hgru-gras-re, 300, 'the mountain corners (recesses ?) being 
alined ’. 

But a different sense is apparent in; 

hgru-hsram-htam-ge-hses-beg-hstah ||, 24 
'the hgru firmly {Jisram) knit together are (were) Hses-beg’s 
station ’ 

which, however, is closety connected with hgni-Mdan-hmah by the 
statement (U. 22-3): 

hgru-hldan-hmah-ge-hses-hbeg-hrah 11 
'Hgru-hldan-hmah was (were) Hses-hbeg’s place*. 

Here we might understand hgru, 'corner’, in the sense of 'corner 
(sc. projectmg or recess in) rocks ’; and we have already (p. 223) 
seen that Hses-hbeg was 'eye’ and 'path’ to the 'blind rocks’ 
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{klu-rto)^ Inasmuch as lildan is known as (a) 'stick’, (6) ‘rise’, 
(c) ‘side’, and hmali should be either (a) ‘low’ or (6) ‘not' or (c) a 
Suffix, the expression hgru-hldan-htmh might mean (a) ‘promon¬ 
tories rise (rising) low’, (6) ‘side promontories’, (c) ‘promontories 
without trees’, (d) ‘promontories with low trees’, (e) ‘promontory 
risings ’. None of these, however, seems to furnish a suitable abode 
for Hses-hbeg; and, moreover, the statement in k 21 that in hgni- 
hldan-hmah the three grasses were spoiled (rtsa-gsom-kkhog) seems 
to point to a country rather than to such features. If we under¬ 
stand hgni-Iildan-hmah as a proper name, we not only account for 
its recurrence, but recognize in its second syllable a characteristic 
of the names of places, imaginary or real, mentioned in the kindred 
literature. The Tibetan manuscripts mention: 

Rtsi-dah, one of the 13 (mythological) countries, 

Hbum-dah, one of the 13 (mythological) towns, 

Guh-dah, the (m 3 i:hological) country of Guh-tshun, 
Rji-luh-daii-ba, the (mythological) country of the Rji (= rdziy 
‘storm-wind’?) Phyar-phjmr, 

Pyi-gtaii-sum, a Hbrog country, 

Pjd-ldah, a certain locahty, 

Dbye (Bye)-ldah-sum, a IJbrog country = Dbye-mo. 

It seems hkely that in all these names we have one and the same 
syllable daii, Man, conventionally employed in the naming of 
imaginary places and preceded by a syllable which in some cases 
{Ouh and Rji) was used as name of the inhabitants, but in other 
cases {Rtsi, ‘sap' ?, Pyi, ‘outer’, Dbye, ‘extent’ ?) denoted some¬ 
thing else. Accordingly Hgru-hldah-hinah might be ‘ country of 
rocks or rock-recesses’, if it should not rather be ‘country of the 
Hgru'. 

The last-mentioned possibility, which might involve the 
supposition that the text regards the Hgru people as the people of 
the hgni, ‘rocks’ or ‘mountain recesses', would not be foreign to 
the manner of this literature and would be in harmony with the 
bulk of the old Tibetan personal nomenclature, which prefixes 
names of countries, places, tribes, (fee., as surnames to the ixidi- 
vidual designations of persons. We should, however, be inclined to 
pass it over, as an unnecessary complication, but for two circum¬ 
stances. The first of the two is the fact that a Hgru people is 
mentioned, along with the Dbra, Ldon, and Lga, as one of ‘four 
tribes’ (S. C, Das’s Dictionary). We may suspect that they figure 
in early Bon-po literature. Of the four the least legendary are the 
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Ldon, of whom some mention reaches historical times; the Lga 
attain a certain approximation to reality from the mention of a 
‘Lgar-ma ancestor the Lga tribe', which suggests that they may 
be the famous Mgar/Hgar. Here, however, the most significant 
are the Dhra, whose name is evidently connected with the word 
hbra discussed supra (pp. 215-6); for in 11. 30-2 a place Hbra or 
Hbra-hidah (p. 319) is mentioned immediately after Hgru-hldan- 
ma, as not shaken by the cataclysm which ruined the latter. This 
greatly enhances the probabihty that Hgru-hldan-ma is a place- 
name. The Hgru might be connected with Gru, ‘a district of Tibet 
lying to the east and north of Dbus' (central Tibet), and may have 
given a name to Gru-gu, a place near to Kad-roh, in Amdo 
(Geografia Tibeta, p. 54), and to Gru-gu Hgya-ra, ‘a village in 
Ejhams' (S. C. Das's Dictioimry), Upon this supposition the Hgru 
people would be the people of the Hgru (perhaps ‘rock’) country, 
and Hgru-hldah-hmah would be their (fictitious) town. 

The second circumstance is the repeated mention of the Jitor- 
hpu{hbu, Jiphu)-kgru, which might mean the ‘great Hgru men’, 
since htor-Jipu (hbu, hpJiu) has been found in the phrase htor-hpu- 
hbos, meaning ‘the great big man or master’. This also we should 
be glad to avoid; and perhaps the rendering ‘ great upland {hbu = 
Tib. pJiu, as in Jibu-rwye~Jice, ‘wide uplands’, 11. 15, 50) rocks or 
rock-recesses ’ may better fit the occurrences: 

htor-hpu-hgru-dze, 29^‘in (not among) the htor-hpu-Jigru" 
htor-hbu-hgru-dze, 331 ‘on (not among) the htor-hpu-hgru" 
htor-hphu-hgru-dze, 62 ‘on (not among) the htor-hpu-hgru' 
tor-hpu-hgru-ge-hstor-mon-hdzon-re-htsa-hdzo-hkrom, 64 
‘the tor-hpu-hgru having lost the Mon-castle . . . ’ 

It is perhaps possible to acquiesce in this view. 

There is, however, certainly another h^ru, namely the Verb seen 
in the phrase hrim-ge-Jigrus, 11. 293, 297, applied to some beings 
who perhaps ‘exerted themselves all round’ (hrim) the ‘big man’ 
(hpuhu-Jibos) or ‘on the watch mountain’ (Jiscah-hyer-hri), Hgrns 
should be Preterite of Tib. hgru, ‘take pains’ (hgrus, ‘zeal’, 
‘diligence’). But it may be suspected that the whole phrase hrim- 
hgrus is an old, or dialectical, form of Tib. rim-hgro, ‘ceremony’, 
‘service’, ‘attendance upon’, ‘homage’, with an o/u alternation 
to be discussed below (p. 369), and that Tib. gros, ‘advice’, 
‘counsel’, ‘heed’ (gros-pa, gros-mi, ‘counsellor’, ‘adviser’), is the 
same word. 

At any rate hgru-ma, which is mentioned in the same context 
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as htor-hj>u~hgni, must mean 'council’. The first mention of 
hgrii-ma : 

g-rah-g-yo-rbo-ge-hgru-ma-hti ||, 27 

‘the earthquake swelling up, the hgru-ma stopped’ cannot 
mean ‘the rocks do not {ma) stand still’, because a few 
lines later we read: 

hgru-hma-hkom-re-hrwad-hmon-hldah, 32-3 
^hgru-ma being made, harsh noise (hnvad, see p. 257) was 
confused (?)’ 
and in 1. 77 : 

hlde-ge-hgru-ma-rman, 

‘the powers (authorities, nobles) dreamed, or conceived, of a 
Jigru-ma ’ 

and a few lines later: 

hno-stor-prom-re-hgru-ma-stor || 
stor-hto-rta-yan-stor-to-hrun | S |, 79-80 
‘the friends having taken flight, the hgru-ma fled; [that] fled, 
the horse also had to flee’. 

The hgru-ma was, accordingly, a sort of assembly, on the lines of 
the regular Tibetan hdun-ma and the gatherings mentioned as 
occurring among the Ch'iang tribes and similarly among rude 
peoples everywhere. Whether the term was current or was 
invented by the text with reference to Hgru-hldan-hmah or the 
Verb hgru may be left doubtful. Some playings with words have 
been noted supra (pp. 269, 285, 304); and the}^ seem to have been 
frequent in the old Bon-po writings, which in their cosmologies, 
historical statements, &c., freely mixed realities with fantasies. 

The occurrence of different meanings of hgru in adjacent con¬ 
texts does not attain the level of such a collocation as sl-sl-il- 
tcunini-s%hi-si in a Chinese text written in Tibetan character: 
there the three first 67’s are, as is shown by the corresponding 
Chinese writing, all different words, differing also from alhi. But 
in the Nam text assonances of like nature, if less concentrated, are 
to be reckoned with. 

33. yah, hyah, g-yah, gyah, hgyah, hgyahs, rgyah. 

That this should be a troublesome group of words was to be 
anticipated in view of the situation in Tibetan, where we find: 

A: yah = (1) ‘though’, ‘even’, ‘also’, ‘again’ (Sandhi variant 

of kyah, gijah), whence, in compounds, also 
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‘further’ or 'higher\e.^,yan4hog, ‘higheststory’, 
yan-dag, ‘very real’, yah-ma, ‘grandmother’, 
yah-slob, ‘pupil’s pupil’. 

(2) ‘light’, e.g. in yan-lci, ‘light and heavy’. 

(3) in the Tibetan manuscripts, yan~ha, ‘conduit’ or 
‘watercourse’, 

(4) in the Tibetan manuscripts ‘evil’ = Tgyan, anti¬ 
thetic of byin-clte^ ‘blessing’, ‘bliss’. 

Bryans, ‘wide’, ‘extensive’. 

C: g-yan — (1) ‘luck’, ‘prosperity’. 

(2) ‘sheep’ and ‘goat’, perhaps originally only a 
stuffed one, as an auspicious object. 

(3) ‘gulf’, ‘abyss’. 

D: gyaii (1) for kyah, ‘although’, &c. (in the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts). 

(2) ‘clay stamped into moulds’ for building, &c. 

E: hgyan, ligyans, ‘be delayed’, ‘tarry’. 

F: rgyah “ (1) ‘distance’. 

(2) ‘stretched’. 

(3) ‘wall’. 

(4) in the Tibetan manuscripts—‘evil’. 

(5) in the Tibetan manuscripts = rkyan, ‘the wild 
ass’. 

G : rgyans{4e) — ‘in haste’. 

bgyans^ brgyans, ‘stretched’, = rkyan, brhyans, rgyon^ rkyon^ 
‘stretch’. 

It is fairly obvious that the forms with r-, except rkyan, ‘the 
wild ass’ and rgyan, ‘evil’, contain the general idea of stretching: 
whether in bgyans, ‘ stretched the r- has, or has not, been lost may 
be an open question. The rgyan, ‘evil ’, of the Tibetan manuscripts, 
is perhaps a perversion of g-yan, ‘luck’, which is the more likely 
inasmuch as yan occurs with the same sense. 

Further, it is apparent that the r- forms are derivatives by 
means of the r/s Prefix, with an originally Active, Transitive, 
Causative, or Denominative function, from the Root seen in 
Jigyan, hgyafis, wherein, again, the idea of a ‘stretch’ is already 
present. But this Jigyan, also, is a derivative, as we can see, from 
yans, ‘wide’, ‘extensive’; and the g appears as a Prefix (the 
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Tibetan did not often confuse gy and g-y) in g-yah, ‘gulf’, 'abyss’, 
in which possibly the original conception was that of 'yawning’. 
The yan, 'conduit’, which the Tibetan manuscripts use as equi¬ 
valent to the usual yur^ is also properly 'the long’, as we can see 
from the reference to ' quaffing water of the long-mouthed {kha~ 
yahs)\ sc. of rivers and watercourses. We need not consider the 
other words, some of which seem to be connected with the ya of 
ya/ma 'upper/lower 

We see that the r-Prefix at the time when it had a living func¬ 
tion could be applied to forms from y~ roots already equipped with 
the ^-Prefix wherein that Prefix was no longer recognized as 
such. In fact the ^/r-Prefix is never applied to initial y %vithout the 
intervention of the g ; so that Tibet has no words with initial sy 
or ry. We cannot connect this with the fact that in Amdo rgy~ is 
commonly pronounced ry, this phenomenon being of too limited a 
range in space, and having no appearance of antiquity. 

In the Nam text we can distinguish: 

(а) yah = 'also’, 'even’, 'though’, IL 79, 80, 92 (2), 119, 123, 
127, 160, I6I, 162 (2), 173, 180, 236, 242, 306, 332, 345: this is 
always in the caesura position, or in an equivalent position, except 
in 11. 236, 345 (in the latter corresponding to hkyah, 1. 344), where 
it is attached to a single word. 

Jiyah ~ 'also’, 'even’, 'although’, 11. 6, 24, 241, 249 (?), 255, 
256, 300, 304; this also is in the caesura position, except in 11. 6, 24, 
241, 249, exceptions similar to those in the case of yah, 

gyah = 'although’, 1. 263, in the caesura position. 

]cyah = ‘also’, 11. 18, 98, 344, 372: attached to a single word. 

(б) hyah~'goo&' or 'upper’, which latter is perhaps the 
original sense (yjya), 11. 5, 10, 41, 66, 226, 287, 290, 316, 355, 383, 
388: this, as Substantive or Adjective, is usually first in the verse 
(or clause) and the Subject of its sentence: only in 1. 5 is it Predi¬ 
cate ; often it is antithetic to mor. In 11. 63-4 ]iyah-so(}i^so) is of 
uncertain meaning. 

g-yah~ra, 1. 31, is likely to be identical ('good’ or 'high’ place) 
with the hyah-hraJi of 11. 66, 226. 

(c) yahj ‘conduit’, 'watercourse’, 1. 355 (Chinese yang't), 

{d) hyah, ‘conduit’ ?, 11. 178, 179, 367, 391 {Jildyah-h.yah-hyo), 

(€) kgyah, a Verb, perhaps always signifying 'tarry’, 11. 7, 77, 
200, 217, 292 (°.sto), 296, 392: always concluding its sentence: in 
1. 114 hi,kyah is written in error. 
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hgyans^ Preterite of the same Verb, 1. 241 (cf. also hgyan-sto, 
1. 292, = hgyans-to). 

gyan-gyan^ 1. 92, may be the same Verb. 

hgyan, 1. 153, is an error for hgyan, I. 158. 

{/) i* 313, is not clear. 

(g) rgyan, 'extent’, 'extensive’, 11. 16, 52 (2), 55, 57, 147, 151, 
152, 155: hkyan-rgyan, 11. 42, 81, 268. 

rgyan, perhaps 'far’, 'completely’, 1. 89. 

rgyan, possibly ^(long) wall’, 1. 300. 

(h) kyan, ? sense, 1. 192. 

(^) hkyafi, error for ligyaii, 1. 114. 

0) kkyan-rgyan, ‘stove-bed’ (?), 11. 42, 81, 268. 

(k) hkyaiu ^serf11. 49, 141, 143, 274, 287, 291, 292 (2), 293. 

The predominance of the form yan, 'also’, &:c., in comparison 
with the synonymous hyan, and its rarity in other senses, suggests 
that the A, which is also practically never joined to the other 
enclitics, ge, dze, na, ni, carried a slight increase of emphasis, and 
was not merely graphic. 

34. Ra, rahy li^rah, hrar, g-rah, ]},grah. 

For the most part there is no difficulty in equating these forms 
to Tib. ra, 'limited or enclosed space or sphere ’ or, according to its 
primary sense, 'enclosure’, ‘fence’, ‘circle’: it is often used to 
form compounds, e.g. khrims-ra, ‘yard before a court of justice’, 
Ican-ra, ‘willow grove’, Itig-ra, 'sheepfold’, btson-ra, 'prison’. It 
is only necessary to add the personal sense in sku~ra, 'body 
enclosure’, 'oneself’, sgo^ra, ‘door-enclosure’, 'janitors’, of the 
Tibetan manuscripts. 

In the Nam text we may distinguish: 

1. -r or -ra as a Locative Suffix with Substantives (Tib. -r, -ra, 
-m), scanned either as a syllable or as unsyllabic, even sometimes 
after -g or -n: see pp. 174, 178, where reference is made to the very 
numerous resulting confusions. The same use occurs after verb- 
forms in phrases, hgah-hldonra^-hnali, 1.302, ‘where are no fugitive 
hgah\ hrgyo-hseg-giegray 11. 330, 331 (hrbyo° ^gser)^ 'where hrgyo 
comes’. 

The form hrar, 11. 216, 237, 243, 246, 248, always a dissyllable, 
is the Locative of ra itself. 

2. rah, hrah, g-rah, usually mean ‘place’, e.g. in g-rah-hyos, 

^ Here perhaps intended for re: see p. 239. 
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‘earthquake’, 11. 8, 26, 27, 34, rgyed (lirgyed)-]irah {hrar), ‘place of 
disunion’, 11. 216, 243, 341, &c. This meaning fits even g-rah-gsog- 
hner^ 11. 7, 20: hrah^-hriah^ 11. 77, 114, seems to mean ‘the horse 
(-chief) of the place As terminal member of a compound, this 
ra/rah/hra/hrafi is found, further, with shah-, ‘saddle ’, 1. 45, l^no-, 
‘friend’ (11. 264, 279, &c.), hce-, ‘great’ (11. 49, 50, 56), stah-hro-, 
‘high country’ (1. 347), Jitham-, ‘union’ (1. 227), hphah-ina-, 
‘father and mother’ (11, 73-4), brah-, ‘increase’, &c. (1. 228), 
rmah-, ‘tomb’ (1. 148), htsah-, ‘harvest’ (1. 277), hwah-, ‘action’ or 
‘government’ (1. 353), hyan/g-yan-, ‘good’ or ‘upper’ (11. 31, 66, 
226), hrah-, ‘own’ (11. 21, 166, 167), gsah-, ‘land’ (1. 277), gsan-, 
‘enemy’ (11. 263, 273, &c.). The same appears as first member of 
the compounds krab-hioh (11. 146, 273, 358), hrah-ive (ivehi, 11. 114, 
139), ‘give, or surrender, place’. The personal sense may be seen 
in mehi-hrah, 11. 78, 186, 369, mehi-spehi-hrah, 1. 370, rgo-htrah, 
1. 315, skuhu-ra (?), 1. 7. 

3. hrah/g-rah seems equivalent to Tib. dgra, ‘enemy’, in; 
hrah-snin-ne-ge-stor-ta-hthog, 149, ‘the evil-hearted enemy 
stopped flight ’ 

g-rah-hsah-hkhehe-na, 314, ‘in winning an enemy land or 
in any enemy’s winning the land ’; 

perhaps also in: 

hrah-ldah-ge-hdzah ||, 43, ‘the enemies there are friends ’ (but 
see p. 334) 

hrah-hmad-hne-nag, 202, ‘low, evil-voiced enemies’ (?) 
g-rah-nag-hbo-gyan, 262-3, ‘though enemy-voice swelled’; 
cf. hlab-ta-gbohu-ste (pp. 158, 231) and hsah-nag-rgyes- 
hkom, pp. 320, 360. 

hcha-hgrah-nu, 239, ‘strength of hostile ravenous beasts’ 
hbron-hldah-hdzam-re-hrah-rte-hdubna, 182 (354 °hrah- 

hrtre-hdub’) ‘the yak there being tamed, the enemy 
subsided’. 

Here we might think of Tib. dgra-sde, ‘enemy troop’: but else¬ 
where in the Xam text Tib. sde is represented by rdehe, 1. 213, 
hrde, 1. 301 (p. 270), while we find a grtehe in 1. 181, apparently 
meaning ‘ fix ’, and in 1.265 gsah-ta-hrtthu, ' stopped ’ (?) ‘ hostilities 
where the same Verb may perhaps be seen. In 1.82, again, hcah-rte 
might be ‘group of ravenous creatures ’ (p. 259), while in 1. 260 we 
have taken (p. 343) gdes as Preterite of a gde, hrde (~ Hsi-hsia 
gdeh/b^rde, ‘fix’, ‘make certain’ (Xevsky, No. 25, but gdeh, No. 24, 
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‘rite’, ‘form’, ‘pattern’)). A Hsi-hsia grdih (No. 34) is given as 
meaning ‘cultivate’, ‘devote oneself’, and a grdeh (No. 91) as 
‘shallow*, ‘vulgar‘light *, ‘ weakand a Ar/n{No.201) as‘change’. 

4. g-rah in: 

hsu-re || hru-ge-g-rah-hdzammag ||, 275 
' with horns attending, the g-raJi gave mild (or friendly) voice 
since the previous line speaks of ‘dogs mildly panting’, must be 
some animal; being horned, it is, no doubt, the goat = Tib, ra. 

5. ligraJi in sta-hldyan-htye{J}tJiyeydze-limo-ge-me’Jigrah, 11 . 8, 20, 
‘the clouds {kinog) or heavens had fire hgrah may be — Tib, sgra 
‘ sound ’. But ignorance of the meaning of Jitye (kthye) precludes a 
decision. 

The form ro, which in Tibetan frequently helps to constitute 
names of countries and districts, e.g. Cog-ro, 2Iyan-ro, Spag-ro, 
and which implies a larger area than does ra, occurs in ‘this place 
(hro) \ 1 . 333, and in compounds with hgo-, ‘gate’ or ‘head’ (*?) 
( 11 . 212-13), lichi’, ‘go’ ( 1 . 345), stan~, ‘upper’ ( 1 . 347), Jildu- ( 1 . 19), 
Jildyan- ( 1 . 386), hldyan-pah- ( 11 . 271-2), Idyo- ( 11 . 383-4), hldyo- 
( 1 . 384), hldyon- ( 1 . 387), Jipah-hldan- ( 1 . 377), lipro- ( 1 . 181), spo- 
(1. 381),?7Zi4- (1.11). 

35. hJcah, hkhah. 

Kha in Tibetan is properly ‘mouth’, ‘face’, ‘surface’, but also 
‘speech’, ‘word’: there is another kha, usually employed, with the 
meanings ‘occasion’, ‘time’, ‘place’, as the second member of a 
compound, e.g. in hgrO’khar, ‘at the time of goingbut also, in 
the same senses, with a preceding Genitive. There are further, 
kha, ‘snow’, and kha, ‘bitter’. The first of all these is used as the 
prior number of a multitude of compounds, some with literal, 
others with metaphorical, meanings. 

The signification ‘ mouth ’ is forthwith apparent in: 
hyah-hrah-hkah-hldom-ge-ru-glah-ge-hthubhi ||, 66-7 
‘mouth-tied in the proper, or upper, place, horned oxen are 
controlled ’; 

cf. Tib. kha-sdom, ‘to silence, gag’. 

Hkah, hkhah, ‘speech’, is clear in: 

hkah-gsah, 214, gsah-hkah, 204, hkhah-gsah, 329, ‘secret 
speech ’. 

hkah-hrah, 104, ‘free to speak *, hrah-hkah, 117, ‘free spoken’. 


This is perhaps exemplified in rne^hldan-hkhar, 1. 197. 
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hkhah-hldah-hnahghi, 137, 'those entitled to speak should 
give voice 

hwa-hkah, 137, ‘doing and speaking’ or 'talk of action’, 
hsas-hkhah-ge, 116, 'talk about the child’, 
hkhah-hldah-hnore-tsa-chah || hkahhi |||, 163, 'talk rising 
foolish is the whole story {cha) ’ (?) 
hkah-hgah>hjor, 194, 'all talk is babble’ (Tib. ca-co, 'babble’, 
co-re, cor-cor^ 'sound of effervescence. klag~cor, 'clamour’, 
'noise’, kha-bcol, 'prattle’, col-cJiun, 'childish prattle’, mu- 
cor, 'rudeness in speech’, 'nonsense’), 
the-then-hldi-bzir-hkah-hgan-htsur, 207, 'to this wise [Hsi- 
hsia gUr (Nevsky No. 281) “wise ”] folk-control all the talk 
comes’. 

rgyed-ma-hldaii-ge-hkah-hcog-byin-ta, 104—5, 'when dis¬ 
union rises, putting in a word {Icha-cug {tsug) of the Tibetan 
manuscripts) is a blessing {byin, 1. 57). 
hkah-hgo, 105 = Tib. kha-bsgo, 'giving directions’ (or 
possibly 'understanding (Tib. go) advice’), 
hkah-hkhab, 105, 106, 'concealing what is said’. 
hkah-hp 3 "ah-hldan, 327, 'were repaid (Tib, Idon) with rebuke ’ 
(Tib. hphya, 'censure’, cf. kha-phog, 'rebuke’, Jiphyar-kJia. 
‘blame’, &c.)^ ? 

It is not so certain in: 

hkhab-hgro-ge-hkahi, 239, 'home-going is to be talked of’, 
'is the moment for home-going’ ? 
rnam-skar-hkah-re-gdah-hnah-hgam ||, 191, 'when there is 
talk of, or it is a moment of, threatening stars, (an^^) 
available place is home ’. 

h^^an-hkah-rdza, 287, 290, = hkhah-hrdza-hdze, 296, = 
hkah-hrdza, 296 

where hyan certainly = 'good’ or 'superior’ and hrdza appears 
from its other occurrence, 1. 382, to be a derivative from Jidza, 
'friend’ and to mean 'in friendly union’. The hkah-rdza are con¬ 
nected with stsah, 11. 288,290, and hswah, 1.296, both of which have 
been found (pp. 276-8) to denote 'watching’ or 'supervision ’. The 
sense might be 'united in counsel ’; but Tibetan has aA expression 
kha-rje, 'great lord’, 'good luck', 'fortune’, 'good’, ‘wealth’, 
which, since the meanings do not follow from kha-\-rje, might be a 

^ Or possibly ‘paid command-impost {dpya)'' (metaphorical). In the 
Tibetan MS. Chronicle (British Museum portion, 1. 18) appears the phrase 
bkah’SOy ‘special command-levy’. 
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perversion of a kha-rdza : the meaning ‘great lord' might suit the 
Nam passages. 

There remains the expression: 

hke-hkah, 152,153, hkehe-hkah, 158, hkehu-hkah, 364, kehu- 
hkah, 178 (-dwah 364, rwaii 178: cf. Tib. lab-dwahs). 

The word hke, &c., which appears also in the phrase hke-jprom, 
1. 176, kehu-prom, 11. 176, 360, 361, hkehii-prorn, 11. 177, 178, 360, 
362, 366, gehu-prom, 1. 362, should not be different from the 
hke in like-plandidra, 11. 195, 356, which has been found to mean 
‘gain’, ‘profit*, and which, as a Verb, has been seen in 11. 36 (hkes^ 
Preterite), 125 {hkehe), 251, 314 (hkhehe), 212 {likhe(}ii)) —^the other 
instances, 11. 15, 41 (}ike{]ii)) are not recalcitrant. The verse : 
hke-hkah-nes-re-ske-hbrus-hgyanni, 152-3 
hkehe-hkah-nes-re-ske-hbro-hgyan, 158 
should therefore mean: 

‘if trade {or profit)-talk is faulty, the throat (Tib. ske), 
irritated or inflamed (Tib. hbrii, brus, “probe”, “irritate”), 
itches (Tib. g-yan) ’, 

a sentiment in harmony with the context, which here enlarges 
upon bad beginnings. It will be seen that the hbro of 1. 158, mean- 
ing ‘be sick’, confirms the interpretation of hbrus in 1. 152. 

It must be admitted, however, that we have not solved all the 
difficulties connected with hke/hkehu. In the passage (11. 165 sqq., 
cf. 11. 358 sqq.) concerning the distribution of the exercise and the 
fire of speech {hkohii-prom, ^me) we suddenly come upon the state¬ 
ment ; 

hban-hldah-hne-ge-hkehu-me-hdzah ||, 170 
‘good potentates eat the fire of hkehu' 
and somewhat later: 

rhe-hpo-hldo-ge-hkehu-prom-hjo-na, 177 
hrne-hpo-hfie-ge-hkohu-prom-hdzoho-na, 361-2 
‘the fiend braves (or evil fiend braves) ate the exercise of 
hkehn or hkohu'. 

It is undeniable (see infra, p. 368) that a hke, hkehu, might exist 
as a form of kha, ‘mouth’, so that hkehu-prorn, ""me, would be 
synonymous with hko^u (‘speech’)-prow?, ‘'rwe; and in the above 
quoted 11. 152-3, 158, we might then translate hke{hkehe)-1ikah, 
‘mouth speech’, which would yield a good antithesis to ske, 
‘throat’. But this would fail to do justice to the apparently pur¬ 
posive alternative of hkohn and hkehu in 11. 165-80 and 358-65; 
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and we are, further, quite at a loss to interpret the pointed anti¬ 
thesis of lcehu(hkeMiyhkah and ldyan(hldyan)-hkah in 11.177-8 and 
364-5. 

36. Words with initial Id, 

Since it has already (p. 286) been seen that Nam Id- may corre¬ 
spond to Tibetan d- and Id-, the I being, at any rate in some of the 
instances of Id, a Prefix often found alternating in Tibetan itself 
with other Prefixes attached to identical roots, and that it may 
correspond to Tibetan I- and Ih-, which in Tibetan also sometimes 
alternate with Id-, we may here briefly deal with some recurrent 
words in the Nam text which manifest this feature. We may pass 
over: 

{a) the Suffixes hldah{ldah, hlda, Ida), hldo; (6) the Pronouns 
hlda, hldi; (c) the words JiMah/ldah, hide/hldehi/hldehe, hldoh, 
'depart’, 'flee’, — Tib. hdoh, hldah (278) and hdah (58, 59), 
'arrow’, == Tib. mdah = Horpa Ida. There remain; 

(i) hldag/gldag = Itag (hdzuv, ska; hbah; khri; khyag). 
This word, discussed supra (pp. 259-60) as occurring in the com¬ 
pound hldag/gldag-nag, 'black-back’, has the sense of 'load’ (Tib. 
Itah) in: 

skah-rah-hdzur-dze-hldag-hbah-hldon ||, 45 
'if the saddle (Tib. sga, but cf. ska-rags, "girdle”)-place is 
awry (Tib. hdzur, bziir, gzur, "step aside”, "shy”, zur, 

‘' corner ” " aside ”), the load goes rocking (Idbah, '' wave ”) or 
"into a hole” (hbah)' 

gldag-hce-rgyan-na-hldag-khri-khyag-re-hsid ||, 52 
‘if the load is very large, the load support (khri) bending 
(Tib. hkhyog/khyog), it comes to grief’. 

(ii) hldan, hldon = Tib. Ian, Ion, 'retaliate’, 'reply’, Idon, glon, 

* pay back ’, ' return ’. 

Hldan occurs in the phrases hldam(hdzam^, hjam°)-re-hldan in : 
cig-dze-htor-hldam-re-hldan ||, 186-7, 187-8, 188-9 
(meaning obscure, see pp. 305-6) 

gsan-hrah-hton-kya-hnoho-hjam-re-hldan, 273, cf. 274, 275 
' to enemy-abandoned crops friends returned mild'; 
also in: 

hrgyah-hdihi-htron-re-hkah-hpyah-hldan ||, 327-8 
'come to this plain (?), are repaid with verbal reproof’ (Tib. 
hphya, 'reprove’, ? see supra, p. 315) 
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Hldon can be Imperative (Optative) of hldaii in ; 
hlde(hIdehe)-ge-htah-hldon, 370, 371, 372 
det prosperities return '. 

(iii) hldab, hdab — (1) Tib. Jidab, 'wing', 'leaf; (2) Tib. Mebs, 
bfab, Mdab, hdab, gdab, ‘cast', put', 'sow', ‘found’; 

(1) hbo-hkoni-ldyan-dze-hldab-hde-hde ||, 12 

' On the diy (‘?) forests lifted high the fohage buttered (‘;^) ’ 

(2) mu-hrog-htro{hdi'o)-re-rmaii-lildab-g-we, 197 

‘cold (sc. the dead) helped by heat {or 'when the black 
cold comes’ ‘?), tomb-foundation is made * 

With this use ot' hldab cf. Tib. gur-hdebs, ’pitch a tent’, 
dgon-pa-hdebs, ‘found a monastery'. 

The form Mab appears in; 
mehi-hrah-hdab-na, 369 
‘appointing, or stationing, sentinels' 
on ftieJii-hrah see pp. 218-2, 313. 

(iv) kldam, hldom, hltom, Idom, hdai/i, hdom, data, hrdam, = 
Tib. hdom, hdoms, gdanis, dayns, gdam, ‘exhort’, ‘demonstrate’, 
‘select', sdom, bsdoms, bsdums, bstams, ‘bind', ‘fasten’, ‘stop’, 
‘confirm’, sdom, ‘obligation’, ‘engagement‘vow’, hdam, 
‘choose’, ‘select', gdam-ka, ‘choice*, gdams, ‘advise’, &c., dam, 
‘bound*, ‘vow’, ‘promise’, ‘seal’, ‘firm’, 'narrow', &c. Further 
cognates of this prolific root are to be seen in tham-ga, ‘seal’ 
(stamp), thams, ‘hold*, ‘stick fast*, the original and central idea 
having been that of ‘bind *, ‘ be made fast *; (ni-glah ; hthul ; Mag), 

Instances of hldam, ‘tamed ’, have been given under (ii). Hldom, 
‘bound’, is seen in na~hldo7n, ‘house slave', 11 . 41, 143, 350, gdim- 
ckis-ldom (1. 88 Jdtoyn)-re, ‘under the sway of transience * (see infra, 
p. 320), 11 . 94, 95, and in: 

se-rgo-hldom-dze, 258-9, 'when the wise have their doors 
fastened' 

hkrug-kyan-hldom-re, 371-2, 'strife also being quelled’ 
hpha-ma-snan-ne-ge-ru(bu)'lta-ge-snan-glari-hgahi 
hyah-hrah-hkah-hldom-ge-ru-glaii-ge-hthul-hi ||, 66-7 
'Affectionate father and mother, looking at a child, rejoice 
(‘^ Tib. dgah) with affection increased (glah, ‘'returned ” *r) ’ 
‘Mouth-bound (Tib. kha-sdom, “gag ", ‘ silence”) in the 
right {hyan) place, horned oxen (Tib. glan-ru, ‘'bullock’s 
horn”) are tamed (Tib. hdul, btul, dul, thul),' 
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The children are a Hie’. 

hrah-[hyos-]hldom, 9, Hhe earth moYement was stopped (?) ’. 
In 11. 298-9 g-rihi-Mdcnn is perhaps only a variant of hrxhi- 
hdoni (‘bear’) of 1. 297. 

Hdom, ‘decision’, appears in: 

hkhwi-htsa-hyog-hdag-ci-hrah-hdom-gdes ||, 259-60 
‘the old, equipped [Mag) with staves (Tib. yog-fo), fixed their 
decisions’. 

Hdam, ‘bound’, occurs perhaps in; 

hdzam-hbroii-hron-dze-hdam-to-libu-hpor, 68 
‘in taine-yak gorges tied [animals] have their lieads (Tib. 
f/6M,Hsi-hsiau'Zi)released (Tib. hbor, “cast away ‘Tetgo”, 
p. 250 supra).' 

Of. Jinii-glan-Jipor, 11.175, 359 (phor), ‘the young oxen are released', 
Jidro-hplior, 11. 180, 353, ‘released to go’ (p. 250 supra). In the 
sense of ‘checked’ Jidam is applied in 1. 326 to hse-htak, ‘injuries 
‘harms’, and therefore also in 11. 328, 329, to hkhoh~hiah, hkho- 
hdali. In 11. 346, 351, Mam-sleg, partly obscure, may contain 
Jidam in the sense of Tib. dam, ‘vow', ‘promise’, ‘bond’; on dam- 
rma -Jibroh, see p. 286. P\K\yu-p}iya-}idam, 1. 204, is obscure, and 
in Jipo-Jidam-Jitor, 1. 393, the context is wanting. 

In hrne-Jirdam-hte, 1. 322, ‘fiends (enemies) bound, or quelled’, 
lirdam regularly corresponds to a Tibetan s- form, sdam. 

On Jidom = Tib. dom, ‘bear’, see p, 254. 

(v) Jddar, Jidar ^ Tib. Mar. 'be weary, faint', or Jidar, ‘quake, 
tremble’, ‘shiver’, sdar-ma. ‘timid’, ‘trembling’: {Jxhrali-JddaJi ] 
hyob; hJcye) JiyiiJiu). 

A Mdar with this sense might be recognized in: 

hbron-hldar-hdzam-re, 353, ‘the 3 ^ak being tame with trem¬ 
bling (or exhaustion) ’ 

and that is not to be rejected. But in 1. 182 the reading is : 

hbron-hldah-hdzam-re, ‘the yak there (JiMaJi ~ Tib. da. as 
in 1. 195) being tame '. 

The divergence of the two passages might be attributed to the 
easy scriptural confusion of r and It. 

In 11. 30-1, 31, 32, occurs the phrase: 
hbrah(hbra)-hldar-ma-hyob 

where an analogous doubt exists. Is the meaning ^Hbrali (p. 308) 
was not fluttered (Tib. g-yob) with quaking’, or in Hbraltdddali 
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(hldar Locative of Suffix hldah) there was no quaking ’ ? Hdur, 
‘tremble', ‘shiver’, appears in: 

rbyo-hphah-hdar-dze-hkye-ge-hmu |j, 38-9 
‘when the father rbyo (see pp, 332-3) shivers, the offspring 
(lihye = Hsi-hsia ligyi (Nevsky, No. 282) = Tib. skye, skyes, 
‘‘be born”, “creature”, khyt-ho, khyehu, “child”) are cold’ 
hrnam-hdar-hyuhu, 368, ‘the district (Tib. yiil^ cf. p. 333) 
trembles with affright’. (But the parallel in 1. 49 has nar.) 

(vi) hldas = Tib. hdaJi, Mas, ‘pass’. 
rbyo-ha-ge(hge)-hcah-rte-hyn-rgyag-dze-hldas, 82-3 
‘the rbyo . . . went over to the bcah' (p. 259). 

(vii) bldi, hldis, hldin = Tib. Idin,^ ‘float’, ‘soar’, 
hldi-ma-hrtah, 63, 71 (rtah), 144, ‘the horse does not leap 

(gallop) ’ 

htor-hrtah-hldi[-]r[e], 337, ‘the great horse galloping’ 
rtahi-swa4ildi[-]r[e], 174, ‘the horse galloping on guard’ 
sku-mag-no-dze-me-na-hldis, 58, ‘the body in battle leaps 
(? is laid spread)^ in fire ’ (hldis Aorist) 
hsi-hchos-re-ge-hpu-myi>hldin ||, 160, ‘born in winter, the 
bird does not fly’. 

(viii) Mdim, hldyim, gdim, ddyim, Mim, dim = Tib. hthim, 
thim, gtim, stim, ‘be lost, dissolved, absorbed’, ‘evaporate’, 
‘vanish’, ‘steal away’ (chim, chis, tshim, tshis, hdzam-M^^Mj. 
hsah-nag'rgyes-hkom-chim-hldim-ge-hphah-rman, 199 
‘when enemy voice (Tib. nag\ see infra, p. 360, and supra, 
p. 313), or black (Tib. nag) enemy, has attained extension 
(rgyes), come and gone (impermanent) are fathers’ tombs’. 
Tibetan hchim means ‘ be full ’, and with it is connected, no doubt, 
tshim, ‘be satisfied’: possibly the original notion was that of ‘full 
manifestation’. Considering the resemblance of m and s in the 
script and the rarity of roots in -s (mchis, ‘be there’, is Aorist of 
mchi, ‘come’), it seems likely, though chis might, like gdim, be 
Aorist or possibly Instrumental in -s (see infra, p. 359), that chim 
is the correct reading in: 

gdim-chis-ldom-re-htsog-hldan-hstan 11 
dim-tshis-ldom-re-tshog-hldan-hdun ||, 94-5 
‘Controlled by going and coming (impermanence), union 
rises high (Tib. steh, stan ): 

^ On final n/n see p. 362: in E. Colonial Tibetan the form is din, 

^ Cf. Tib. hdin, ‘spread’, sdins^ ‘level eminence’, ‘tableland*. 
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Controlled by going and coming, union rising falls (Tib. Itun) 
or is distressed (Tib. gdun) \ 
hdim-htshis-hltom(= hldom)-re-htso[g]-hldan-stan 
gdim-pyi-hse-ge-gsom-rgyag-hsor-don-htshog-me-hldyim- 
rgyan 

gdim-phyi-hse-ge-htshog-hram-hnad ||, 88-90. 

In this second passage: 

htshog-me-hldyim-rgyan — 'the fire of union disappears far’ 
htshog-hram-hnad = 'unionevaporates (Tib. nad, cf. p. 217) 
Hence gdim{ddyim, U. ^5-^)‘phyi~]ise-ge must mean 'harm from 
outside {>phyi), or subsequent (phyi) harm, being vanished (from 
thought = gsom-rgyag-hsor, cf. p. 258) ’. 

gdim-hdzam-hdzim-re-hko-wehi-htuhu ||, 100 
'the hdzam-hdzim ("bustle” ?; cf. Tib. zan~zin^ "miscellaneous 
objects”, “confused”) having subsided, they assembled, 
making room’. 

What is the meaning of Mdim in: 

rne-ne-g-ri-dze-hldim-hphu-hman, 301 

'evil and good on the mountain there are many hldim-h'phu" 
echoed in 1. 310 by Jildim-Jiman-hto ||, 'there are many ? 

They seem to be classes of creatures, real or imagined. 

(ix) hldu, Mdun, htuJiu, hthu, hthiis, = Tib. lidu, Ijdus, 

'collect’, 'unite’, hdun, 'council’, 'counsel’, 'companion’, gdu, 
‘mingle’, sdud, bstus, hsdus, sdus, bsdu, 'collect’, &c., sdxim, 
'agreement’, stun, 'agree’, Jithu, thu, btus, btu, hthun, 'gather’, 
'pick’: {hswar; Jidzom ; hjim), 

Hldu, hlduhu : 

htah-hldu-hldyah-ge, 14, 'the joined fields (risen) high’ 
hldu-ro-hgru, 19, 'the assembly-place a corner (or rock)’ 
hswar-hldu-sto (=^ hldus-to)-dze, 28, 'in a closing of fingers 
(Tib. sot) ’, sc. in an instant. 

hlduhu-ce-rgyah-na, 51, 'if accumulation (store) is of great 
extent ’ 

gcog-hlde-hldu-dze, 69-70, 'on the joined warm (?) meadows’ 
hsehe-hldu-hru-re-dze, 238, 'on all the peaks where the 1ii,se 
("fiends”, or "tops”) meet’. 

Hldun: 

hrim-hdzom-htah-hldun ||, 284, 'the joining (Tib. hdzom 
"meet”, “interlace”) [torches] gathered’ 
htor-hso-hti-ge-litah-hldun, 354,'great parties meet’, 

Y 
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HtuJiu (hthuhu), Jithti, hihtts (Aorist): 

Idj^o-stor-hthu-re, 140, ^when the Idyo in flight gather’ 
hjim-ta-hthusni, 156, 'salves (p. 280 n.) were gathered’. 
With spelling htuhu an instance has been given supra (p. 321). 

(x) hlduhu — Tib. gdu, 'covet’, 'hanker after’, gdun, 'desire’, 
'burn’, 'torment’: {brehe). 

bos-smyi-hldog-ge-ses-gsi-hlduhu 11 
htsah-htsah-hdzah-ge-ses-hsi-brehe, 43-4 
'when the master is a hldog man, the knowing man covets 
death: 

'when the harvest (or land, 5aA)-overseer is wise, the know¬ 
ing man fears death’. 

Brehe may be a cZ-less form of Tib. bred, 'fear’, 'be dejected or 
ashamed’, and connected, moreover, with hbre, bres, 'screen off’, 
'envelope’. Hbres, 1. 176, is probably the Preterite of the same. 

On hldog see infra (p. 323): htsahditsah has been discussed on 

pp. 280-1. 

(xi) hldug : (kyen ): 
the-hyen-hldug, 103. 

TAe ='lieges’, 'common people’: in regard to hldug, Tib. 
hdug/Idug/sdug have too many and contradictory meanings to 
furnish ground for inference. Kyen may be — Tib, skyen, 'quick’, 
'rash’, 'dexterous’: elsewhere the 'lieges’ are styled hyan, 'good’ 
(1. 383), and snan-ne, 'good-hearted’ (1. 160), but also kruhu, 
'canaille’ (1. 334). 

(xii) hldO', do-ldo, hldohu (hrim-hldohu ): 

Whether in seg-sme-Mdo, 1. 375, rne-hpo-^ldo, 1. 177, hhri-slod- 
hldo, 1. 381, the J)ldo is a Suffix is uncertain: on the analogy of AZo- 
ge-blah-hldoh, 1. 154, mehidigab-hldo, 1. 155, it should be so. 

On 1. 110 hldoho see supra, p. 294. 

Do-ldo-hdzo-chan, 1. 76, = [doyhldo-hdzor-re, 1. 77, = do-Mo- 
hdzo-hpehi, I. 353, may contain in doddo an equivalent of Tib. 
Ido-ldo, 'for a short time’ (sc. casually), perhaps derived from Ido, 
'the side of anything’, and meaning 'bit by bit’. But hdzo/hdzor 
is uncertain: possibly 'eat’, as in pp. 334-5. Hldohu occurs only 
in h^ldohu-hjam-rho, 1. 277, and hrirn-hldohu, 1. 300, hrim-re- 
hldohu, 1. 319: it should not be = Tib. lo, 'circle’, as suggested by 
the context, since in 11.154, 275, that word, in the sense of 'troop’, 
'company’, recurs as J^lo. But it must have some kindred mean- 
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ing, since in 1. 277 the reference is to groups of persons: it is per¬ 
haps = Tib. Ido, ‘side’, so that hrim-hidohu may mean ‘on all 
sides round’. 

(xiii) hldog^Tib. log/ldog, ‘turn back, away’, ‘rebel’, ‘be 
recalcitrant’, ‘perverted’, ‘wrong’: (hrpehi). 

The appropriate sense is seen in: 

hdzah-hkhor-hkrug-hk^^ah-hyogs-hldog, 18 
‘retinue of wise men at strife, servants recalcitrant ’ 
bos-smyi-hldog-dze, 1, 42, ‘when the master is a perverse 
person ’; so also in 43-4 
mor-gdag-hgom^-re-hdzah-hldog-stor, 141-2 
‘when the wicked acquire mastery, the wise flee away’ 
perhaps also in: 

hldah-hrgam-hstsag-hldog-hpo-hrbom-htoho 11 
po-rbom-hnor-[re-]hldog-g-yah-to-dze . . ., 316-17 
‘when those in the community there are averse to unity (?), 
the chief is aggrandized ’: 

‘if, the aggrandized chief being foolish, the recalcitrant are in 
the ascendant . . . ’ 

Not quite to be expected is the sentiment in: 
rpehi-hldah-hrgam-re-hldog-hyah-hthah, 286 
‘if the exemplary (?) are taken into the community, the 
recalcitrant are in the ascendant ’ 
because in 1. 169 we read; 

hrgom-hkhru[-]r[e]-hto-na-hrpehi-hrgam-re-hto 
‘the canaille (hkhrn) being passed over (hrgom), the exemplary 
were taken into the community’, 
concerning which see pp. 244, 296-7. Rpehi would well correspond 
to Tib. dpe, ‘pattern ’, ‘example ’; cf. rpag = Tib. dpag. The word 
recurs, no doubt, in the mutilated passage: 

bos - [smyi - hld]o[g - dz]e-[rpe]hi - ge - hdzah - na - spehi - ge || 
hthon II, 378-9. 

(xiv) hldor, 357, is possibly = Mdo-re, just as the rather fre¬ 
quent Mdir is always — hldi-re. 


^ Hgom, which does not recur, will he = hkom (p. 200). 
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II. SOME PHONOLOGICAL PARTICULARS 

1. Idy, &c. 

So far we have been dealing with forms which, though not 
Tibetan, can be compared with Tibetan without going outside the 
phonological relations which can be showm to hold within the 
vocabulary of Tibetan itself. But there is one initial group of 
consonants, occurring in a number of puzzling words, some of 
them very frequent, which is unexampled in Tibetan and which, 
until somehow explained, precludes an interpretation of the text 
as a whole. This is the group Idy, with which we may associate 
the few occurrences of dy, ty, thy. These cannot correspond 
directly to anything in Tibetan, because Tibetan, not tolerating 
y after dentals, has no Idy-, dy-, ly-, ty-, thy. 

It might be suggested that Idy- is a development from rgy- 
(Igy-), or rby-{)hy-), with an I- due, perhaps, to contact with China: 
and we might point to actual instances of such change, e.g, Mo-so 
diager, ‘India', evidently a borrowing of Tib. rgya-gar, to the 
rdyalsa = Tib. rgyal-sa, ‘seat of royalty', in the Rgyal-roh song 
quoted by Dr. Tafel {su'pra, pp. 85-6), and to Dr. Tafel’s other 
spellings with rdy-,^ set down in the course of his travels in north¬ 
eastern and eastern Tibet. But such a suggestion is precluded by 
the frequency of rgy-, rby-, in the Nam itself. 

Perhaps we may be helped by considering what was in early 
Tibeto-Burman languages the form of the word for ‘4'. The 
modern forms, collected in Linguistic Survey of India, volume i. 
Part IT, ‘Comparative Vocabulary', are far too numerous for 
citation; but the most common types may be indicated as follows: 

(a) forms with initial I- only, such as It, le: these are found all 
over the Tibeto-Burman area, in Himalayan dialects, Lolo- 
Mo-so, Naga dialects, languages of Burma, &c.; 

{b) forms with initial p- only, such as pt,pu, or py-, by- : these are 
not much less common and widespread than those with I -; 

(c) forms with p-\-l ov b~\-l or/+?, such as pli, bli, vli, pali, pili, 
huli, fall, fili (mili, &c.): these are similarly common and 
widespread; 

(d) forms with p-\-r, b-\-r, or/4-r, such as (ka)-prel, Icam-hrin, 
bre, brt, brui, firi [mari, &c.); a less common variant of (c); 

(e) forms with d\ did (D^imal, a Himalayan dialect), ka-di 

^ [rIDyalho, r Dyarong, &c. (see Index). 
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(Gyarung, but ka-plis-si, ‘40’, ko-plt (Rgya-ron), 
bi-dH, pedi, pa-ddi, mu-dai, &c. (Naga); 

(/) forms with a sibilant, such as Tibetan bzi, Sarpa si, &c.: 
these are found only in the Tibetan group and are probably 
in all cases (including Thochu gzha(-re), ghyi-so, '40’) 
borrowed from Tibetan; 

(g) forms with Id: Mi = '4’, Idih, Ida, zlali, lha, are attested in 
Tibetan script for Hsi-hsia (Nevsky, No. 93). 

It will be observed that the p^I(t), 6+Z(r) are found in the 
same regions as p and I separately and that the l(r) never precedes 
the p{b). It seems to follow that the p(b)^l is an original combina¬ 
tion and that the forms with p simplj^ or I simply are degenera¬ 
tions of forms with p{b)L 

The forms with d are rare and scattered: it is to be noted that 
the Gyarung, which for '4’ has ka-di (Rgya-roh ko-plt), has at the 
same time for * 40’ the form with pi (ka-plis-si). In view of the 
Rgyal-roh forms and, further, of Takpa bli and numerous equiva¬ 
lents in Himalayan dialects, and moreover of Loutse and Edoutse 
bli, the form with bl- may be said to dominate the whole eastern 
and southern border of Tibet, and it is perhaps represented also 
by the Lo-lo forms sli, &c., with s or sh for b, as in Rgya-roh slu, 
‘lungs’, &c. 

The only form approaching (and indeed by about four to five 
centuries surpassing) in antiquity the Hsi-hsia Idi are the Tibetan 
and the Zan-zun pi (JRAS, 1933, p. 408). 

Tibetans is constantly found in relation, as is natural, to^’ (c), 
e.g. in: 

zm, zes, particles alternating with cin (jin), ces, 
gzal, bml, bzag, bzig, bzugs, zugs, zu, bzo, zo, connected with the 
Verbs hjal, 'weigh’, hjog, 'put’, hjig, 'destroy’, hjug, 
'enter’, hju, 'melt', hjo, 'milk’. 
gmh, gzons, gzom = hjali, 'rainbow', Ijons, 'valley’, hjoms, 
'conquer'. 

Since j is not found with the Prefixes g, b,^ while i:, which does 
occur with these, is not found with in, Ji, t, I, all of them common 
with j, the alternation shows the influence of a preceding con¬ 
sonant. The breathed sibilant 6* follows the rule for its voiced 
correlate z. Presumably 6* and differ from c and j simply as being 

^ Prejevalsky (trans. ii, p. 138) gives ‘Tangut* bjeh = Tib. bzi (apparently 
with English/). 
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spirants, i.e. by omission of stop-contact, which is natural, though 
not inevitable, after the contact required for g and h : it may be 
noted that Hsi-hsia in Tibetan script has both gj and 6j, and 
Tibetan itself has gc and he. Conceivably the effort of making the 
change from voice {g) to breath (c) fortifies the utterance in making 
the second contact (c). 

The Tibetan sibilant in bU is therefore non-original in Tibetan 
itself. If accordingly we wTite it bji, it cannot be derived from bdi, 
but may represent a form bdyi, since we see that dy does not 
survive in the language. Such a form may be akin to the Naga 
forms bi~di, hi-d'i, pedi, noted under (e) ; but it disregards the 
which, as is manifest under (a), (c), (d), and (g), is the sound most 
widely and numerously found in the Tibeto-Burman words for 
‘4'. Therefore we must write bldyi, possibly derived from a very 
early original ha-li or jpa-li, which became successively badyi, ba- 
Idyij bldyi, where it was not preserved, as it may have been in 
Lepcha fa-li and similar forms. The forms bli or bldyi will account 
for all the types Ji, pli, pre, pi, as well as those with d (for Id), bi-di^ 
&c., for those with Id (Hsi-hsia Idi), and for the Tibetan bH “ 
bji — bldyi. 

It is according!}" among words with initial z, so rare in Nam (or 
j, in eases where there is no preceding g- or b-), that we should look 
for equivalents of the Nam initial Idy-, dy-. The commonest word, 
hldyan, which by reason of an antithesis to hldyon might seem to 
offer the best hold, occurs so variously as to suggest a complex 
derivation; and forms with yi, e.g. Idyi can always be ortho¬ 
graphical or other alternatives of those with i, Idi. Hence we may 
take the words in the order of convenience merely. 

1. Jildyo, Idyo, Jildyoho; hldyo-hro [JibyoJiif, hnus \ iia-htsah-ste; 
htrog; hnus). 

The verse: 

Idyo-stor-hthu-re-hdrab-stor-htoho ||, 140 
has already (p. 254) been translated: 

'when the Idyo in flight collect together, the hdrab (ravenous 
animals) flee^ 

a rendering apposite in its context. Further, it has been suggested 
(pp. 254, 256) that in the phrase hkohu-mehe-hldyo |||, 11. 171-2, 
which clearly signifies a deprival of the 'fire’ (power) of speech, 
hldyo, introduced by a paronomasia, really means 'milked out’, 
the context containing references to 'suppressing’ (hhd), ‘eating’, 
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{Mzah), and 'snatching away' (hdrab) the same 'fire'. The 
significations 'cow’ and 'milk’ are united in Tib. hjo, bzos, hzo, 
gzOy 'to milk’, hjo-ma, ‘milch-cow’, zo, 'milk’. As previously 
suggested, the root, when used as a designation of animals, does 
not properly denote merely cows, but includes all 'milkers’, i.e. 
animals used for milk-supply: and this is the sense of Tib. bzon-ma, 
'cow, ewe, or she-goat, that is yielding milk; a gen. term for such 
cattle’. 

A Verb hldyoho (hldyo) is seen also in: 

hhu[-]r[e]-hhah-rgyefi-na-hhu-hldo-hldyoho j|, 355 
‘absence of all weeping being arranged {rgyen), weeping was 
milked away’ (p. 256). 

In the sense of 'milch-cattle’ the word recurs in: 
hdom-hgu-htshuhu-hyah-hmah-hldyo-hrgam, 303^ 

'though bears come, many milch-cattle are in company ’ {ibid). 

The meaning 'milk’ may be traced in the Idyohu of ; 
hsah-hdzah-hldyim-hyah-ldyohu-ma -hbyohu, 255 
'though garbage-eating was sweet [sc. to the cattle], the milk 
was not poured out (Tib. byo, hbyo) [sc. dripped or poured 
away ?] ’ 

The above may teach why a part of the country is distinguished 
from other parts as hldyo-hro, 'ranch-country (*?)’, in: 
hdzam-hbroh-hroh-dze-hldyo-hro-hpehi ||, 384 
'in tame-yak gorges is an example (?) of "ranchland ” ’ 
and this, again, may explain the phrase: 

hldyo-hdom-nag, 162, 171, 'the black bears of the ranch 
[-country] ’. 

The phrase hldyo-htor-ge-hnus, 11. 16, 34, 50 {tor for htor-ge ): in: 
hbu-rwye-hce-rgyah-dze-hldyo-htor-ge-hnus ||, 15-16 
'on the wide expanded uplands, the great ranch[-cattle] 
suckled (Tib. mi, nus) ’ 

we have, however, to discover a misfortune of the cataclysm time: 
it might,indeed, be dripping udders (Tib. nu) or premature calving. 
In 11. 33-4 it is on the na-htsah-ste = na-htsasde, perhaps the 
'harvested meadows (Tib. na, btsas: see p. 239)’ that 'the ranch- 
cattle dripped or suckled’. By reason of uncertainty as to the 
meaning of Mrog we cannot interpret: 

htrog-htor-te-dze-hldyo-ge-nus, 40 
(can htrog be = bhrog, 'high pastures’ (see p. 5) ? In the Tibetan 
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manuscripts we find ye^hdrog written for ye-hbrog), nor is hldyo- 
hrje-hbro in 1. 36 clear.^ But htrog, 'enemy ', is possible. 

If hldyo properly means 'milk', 'to milk', we should expect to 
find some trace of it not only, as we do find, in Tibetan, but else¬ 
where also in Tibeto-Burman. One Hsi-fan dialect (d'Ollone, 
No. 35) has for 'milk' Uo niu 7iiu, in which the two last syllables 
may be the Chinese for 'cow'. Conceivably there might be a 
primitive relation between Idyo and Chinese pi (Ancient 'nziu, 
Karlgren, No. 48). 

2. hldya, hldyah: {ston: hkhog; hhor; yah, hyah ) sho). 

This word occurs in; 

hlduhu-ce-rgyan-na-stoh-hkhog-re-hldya-hkan-hte-hiior, 51-2 
'An accumulation (store, Tib. Mu-khah ?) of (too) great 
extent, with empty (unfilled) interior (Tib. stoh, kJiog), 
has its goods [hhor — Tib. nor, as in 1. 50) filled with 
}ildya\ 

Here the meaning 'water' would suit, since ordinarily the store- 
place would be a pit {don). In Hsi-fan we find Manyak dydh, 
'water'; and this ma}^ also be Menia djo or djai, Muli djo, Pa-U- 
Rong dji, Mo-so dji (Lo-lo, ji, yi-die, i dia, dia dia ?), also it may 
be Hsi-hsia tsei, dsei, jei (Laufer, No. 37). These, however, are 
merely a beginning; we must add the whole army of forms, such as 
tt, di, tui, dui, divi, found in the western Himalaya and all over the 
Tibeto-Burman world; among which forms the tl of Kanauri, &;c., 
may be singled out, as found in a Zan-zun manuscript of the 
ninth to tenth century a.d. {JBAS. 1933, p. 408). These may be 
referred to an original form tya/dya (cf. the forms by the side of 
pya — Tib. bya, 'bird'), and possibly forms with a, such as did, 
may have retained the original final vowel. The many forms with 
u, tui, &c. (including Tib. cu/chu < Hyu), may point to a primary 
twya, parallel to bwya, 'bird' (cf. Tib. phywa, 'lot'). 

On the etymological side Nam hldya = 'water' may therefore 

^ In 1. 254 the metre warns ns to read: 

hldyo-htor-hmyi-na || {instead o/^hmyi || na) 
and the translation will be : 

‘the great herds were without sickness ’ (p. 239), 
this being one of several particulars of a time of prosperity. Accordingly 
the recurrent hldyoditor-ge-hnus (11. 16, 34, 40 (omit htor)), which has the 
contrary implication, must denote some illness of the herds, perhaps the 
same which is indicated by the Idyohii-ma-hhyohu of 1. 255. This confirms 
the interpretation of htrog-htor-te-dze, which will be a variant of the hbu^ 
Twye-hce-rgyah-dze of 11. 15-16. 
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be defensible. As further evidence of the actuality, we may 
quote: 

hyah-re-rgyeh-na-yah-hldyah-hldyah^ j|, 355-6 
‘each conduit being in order, the conduits were water, water 
[sc. flowed continuously]' 

for hyan, here necessarily a substantive, occurs (as noted p. 311), 
in the Tibetan manuscripts with the signification here adopted 
and no other seems apposite. The only other instance of Jildyah 
occurs in the next line (following a reference to ‘fires let loose', 
thar-mye), where there is a question of 'allotment of work' {g-icelie- 
sko-hbab, cf. Tib. las-sko) : it may be noted that in a document 
from Central Asia [Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, 
pp. 139-40), in connexion with a distribution of field-work, there 
is a reference to drying-up of the water (chab-skam). 

If Jildyah means ‘water *, ‘water-flow', it will not be an accident 
that Tib. bzaJi^ i.e. bjaJic'^bdyaJi or ^bldyali (cf. bzi, ‘4’), means 
'moist', 'wet'. 

3. lildi, Jildyi, JildyiJii, JildiJii: (limit \ Jirhu: skhrud: lire; rgyo; 
Jiphu] lisig\ Jildyeg : Jiti). 

It has been suggested supra (p. 276) that in: 
hmu-hrhu-skhrud-dze-mor-htari-[hgras] 11 
hldi-hrkah-hldyah-dze-hyan-htah-hgras, 9-10 
‘On the Jimii, fleeing in pain (Tib. rhii, skrud), the evil power 
was arrayed: 

On the lildi, risen steep (Tib. dkali), the good power was 
arrayed * 

limu should be the sky' (Hsi-hsia mu/mo (Laufer, Xo. 34); Hsi- 
fan, &c., mo/mon), and lildi consequently ‘earth'. The epithet 
rkaJi, 'steep', is appfied to gsaJi, ‘land', in 1. 333 (infra, p. 338). 

Ldi ~ ‘earth’, is, in fact, attested for Hsi-hsia (Nevsky, 
No. 189, Laufer, No. 40, le/lo). In the Nam text we find among 
the occurrences of hldi no further examples; all instances of lildi, 
lildir (— hldi-re), seeming to represent lildi, 'this', or hldi, 'fly'. 
But lildihi in: 

hldihi-su-hldoh || dze-hlda-hko-ge-hdzoh, 195 
‘what hldihi one retires to, there is one’s castle ’ 
being antithetic to ‘river’ (rma) in the following line, should mean 
‘land’. On hlda-hko (daLo) see supra, pp. 201, 245. 


^ Cf. Lo-lo dia-dia, above. 
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This Idi may be represented further by Manyak ynali/mli 
d’Ollone 38 dia, Muli (Njong) dja, Melam meli ('country’), (Mo-so 
mdie, Lo-lo, nii-dyi, &c. ?). In Tibetan there is a common word 
gzi/ghs, meaning 'ground’, 'abode’, 'estate’, {sa-gU, 'place’, 
'ground*, 'locality’, 'soil'), whence come common dialectical 
words for 'earth’, Thdchii zip <gzi-‘po, Menia za-pi, d’Ollone 35 
sa-ze-diu <sa-gU (‘Tangut* sa-zu), 41 and 42 je~pn\ though it 
cannot correspond to Xam hldi, which would, no doubt, be Idi or 
hdi, it would, as we have seen, properly represent the inevitable 
alternative form, hldyi. 

A hldyi/Jildyihi is to be found, in fact, in the text. By way of 
conjecture onlj", since the instances probably represent diferent 
words, we may venture as follows: 

In: 

hre-ge-rgyo-dze-hphu-hsig-hldyihi ||, 48 
where rgyo recalls nothing, in its several recurrences, but Tib. 
rgyo, 'copulari', while hre has beside its very frequent signification 
'is’, 'being* (Tib. re) and that of 'hope’ (Tib. re), also not infre¬ 
quently the sense of Tib. re, 'each’ (whence Hsi-hsia re, 'all’), res, 
‘times', ‘turn’, &c., whence re-hlad, 'retribution’ (11. 245, 247). 
Hphii (hpu) can mean ‘male’, and hsig always has the sense of 
Tib. hjig^ bzig, gzig, 'destroy', 'decay’, ‘perish’. In this context 
hldyihi, no doubt a Verb, might well mean 'be assuaged’, 
'appeased', in which case it would correspond to Tib. zi, which 
has those meanings. 

In connexion with the earthquake Ave find in 1. 26 the phrase 
hldyeg-hldyi-Mi-dze, where hti may mean 'darkness’ (Tib. gti), 
as in I. 124 Hldyeg does not occur elsewhere: but, if hldyi should 
mean ‘four’, it could obviously denote only 'regions’, 'quarters’, 
and w^e should then have a good equivalent for the li{ldi)-lei, ‘four 
quarters’, frequently mentioned in a Buddhist Hsi-hsia text.- 
The Tibetan for 'quarter’ in this application is usually phyogs 
(Hsi-fan chuo, &c., Menia chd) : but there is also a word gzogs, 
which might be akin to such a hldyeg. 

In 1. 375 rbyi-hldyihi is unfortunately obscure: see p. 350. 

4. Jildyim: (hpuhi, hpliuhi). 

In one occurrence, namely in the phrase htshog-rne-hldyim- 
rgyan, 1. 89, Mdyim clearly belongs to the Verb gdim dim/hdim/ 

^ On hti = ‘stop’ see pp, 174, 309. 

^ Suvarna-prabhdsa (in Wang Jinqru ShisMah Studies, ii, e.g. p. 16, lower 
coll. 5, 6). 
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ddyim, ‘disappear’ (p. 321 supra), occurring in the immediate 
context: hence it is a mere way of \\Titing lildim. The same inter¬ 
pretation is applicable in: 

hldyim-hste-hpuhi-ge-rhe-hdzam-re-hldan, 274 
‘their blo^^ings ceased, the fiends (enemies) returned mild’ 
where hpuhi = hphuM, said of dogs in the next but one line 
(p. 285), and of the ass in 1. 354, and the s in hste points to a form 
hldyims (Aorist). 

A different hldyim must be seen in the above quoted: 
hsan-hdzah-hldyim-hyan, 255 

which has been translated (p. 327) ‘though garbage-eating was 
sweet’. The rendering implies an equivalence of hldyim to Tib. 
zim,^ ‘sweet’, ‘well-tasting’, which phonetically may now be 
considered justified. In the Tibetan manuscripts we read ‘A 
flesh-eater’s sharp knife gives sweetness [zirn) at every cut’. But 
in the absence of further confirmation the matter remains con¬ 
jectural : as regards hdzah see p. 334. 

5. Mdyah, Jildyoh, Idyan, hdyah, dyah \ ["hro\ °hto\ rgoh \ rgyer) 

In the case of the two remaining words, of which the former is 
exceedingly troublesome, we have at least the support of an anti¬ 
thesis between them. In II. 384-7, at the close of a discrimination 
of certain parts of the terrain, we read: 

hjo(hdzo)-chi-te-re-hlab-hnan-hyah-htah | |hldyari-hro-hpehi j | 
hdzam-hbron-hron || hban-hko-htar-cig-dze-hldyon-hro- 
hpehi II 

Here, in company with phrases which have previously been found 
difficult, we find the hldyah-hro, ‘Mdyah country’, exemplified 
(hpehi) in a certain way, the hldyoh-hro, ‘country’, in 
another way, which brings in the ‘tame-j^ak gorge’, already seen 
to imply the lower levels. Concerning the word liro{ro) in place- 
names see supra, p. 314. Hldyoh probably has no other occur¬ 
rence, Idyoho in 1. 318 being a doubtful reading. 

There are some indications connecting Mdyah with height; 
hldyan-g-ri-gdod-re-mehi-hrah-gtan, 186 
‘[where] s. Mdyah mountain is prominent (Tib. dod), an eye- 
post should be set ’ 

hldyan-hgoho-hdzin-re-mehi-hrah-hdab na, 369 
‘a Mdyo^h place or gate {hgoho) being held, an eye-post is put’ 
although Mdyah might be not attribute of g-ri and hgoho, but 

^ For hzim*t Cf. btih, ‘relish*. 
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subject to the \"erbs gdod (the phrase g-ri-ydod would then, how¬ 
ever, be difficult) and hdzin. In the verse, repeated in 11. 9, 19: 
sta-re-hmo (1. 9 hmo-hno)-ge-sta-hri-hldyah 
'where were (had been) the heavens (clouds ?), there the 
mountains hldyah' 

the signification ‘high’ or rose’ becomes a certainty; and it is 
confirmed by the hldi-hrkali-lildyah-dze, ‘on the earth steep high 
or rising of 1. 10, and then further by the repetition of the wwd 
as a Predicate in the antithetic verses of 11. 12-14. 

An antithesis hldyan/hldyon, 'high 7‘low', can find its refiec- 
tion in Tibetan bzen, bzens, bzan, 'raise’, 'erect*, in comparison 
with zon, 'lower’, zoh-zoii, ‘deepened’, 'excavated*, 'hollow’, 
ghyfis, Ijons, 'valley’, {Ij not becoming Iz), with which must be 
connected san-scms, ‘high and low’, gson, bson, ‘deep valley*, 
‘ravine ’. Bzens is used, for instance, to denote the raised parti¬ 
tions dividing fields; an analogous meaning will well suit: 
hdyan-hto-hton-ge-hgo-gton-mod, 210-11 
‘when the high (Tib, mtho) partition, or the partition boun¬ 
dary (Tib. tho), is surrendered, the gate or place is sur¬ 
rendered’. 

The sense of ‘rising' (from a seat, &c.), which Tib. bzen conveys, 
may perhaps be recognized in: 

hdzu-hdro-hphor-[re-]hchi-hdo-dyanna, 183, 353 {gzu, hdyan) 
‘the ass, set free to depart, started or rose {dyan) to go Qidii) ’ 
rgon-wa-mye[-]r[e]-rbyo-rgyer-hldyan ||, 365 
'if there are no eggs (Tib. sgcm, sgon-na, Mo-so go, &c.), the 
rbyo rises abandoning (Tib, hgyer) it’ 

and the same is presumably the case in the hmi-glan-ldyan follow¬ 
ing in 1. 366, and can also be harmonized with the rne-hJchyam- 
hUyan of 11. 229, 236. 

The reference to eggs in 1. 365, however, yields a more definite 
conception in hldyaii, that of ‘fijdng’, which would bring it 
into connexion, either as a synonym or as a linguistic or sty fistic 
equivalent of hldin, ‘fly’, which we have seen in 1. 160 kpu-myi- 
Jildin, ‘the bird does not fly’ (pp. 145-6, 320). In that case rbyo 
should be a synonjmi of hpu, ' bird and this will suit 
rbyo-g-yer-hnor[-re]-rgon-wa-sid ||, 366 

‘if the bird is foolish in his alertness [sc. unwatchful] (cf. 
stsah-hyer, swa~hmor, &c., pp. 276-8, and on Jinor, ‘foolish', 
pp. 224-5) the eggs perish ’ 
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and the further connexion of the rhyo with eggs in the proverb: 
rb^^o-snah-ge-snah-na-rgoh-ru-ge-hru ||, 102-3 (cf. 1, 82) 

‘if the heart of a rbyo is a heart, the horns (sc. ends) of an egg 
are horns’ 

the Tibetans speaking of the ends of an egg as ‘horns’. The 
strangeness of the r-Prefix to hya, ‘bird’, is almost a conclusive 
proof of the correctness of the interpretations; for, as shown supra 
(p. 94), several Hsi-fan languages have the r-Prefix in this word 
(e.g. Munia rja, ‘bird’, rja-gu, ‘egg’ ~ Tib. hya, hya-sgon), and 
others also represent the final -o, perhaps a ‘ Diminutive ’ form = 
byehu. The difference between hpii and rhyo may be that between 
‘bird’ and ‘fowl’, which occurs also elsewhere. 

According to this the rhyo-po transmitter of the Nam text, whom 
we have conjectured (p. 156) to be some kind of Bon priest, will 
be a ‘bird {or cock)-man’, which is not improbable, because the 
sorcerer's cock is well known in the Hsi-fan area (see From Tonkin 
to India, by Prince Henri d’Orleans, pp. 200, 263). Fhyo, however, 
must have a second sense in order to account for the references in 
11. 53, 56, 57, and an antithesis to hphon, ‘poor’ (?) in 53, and to 
rgu, ‘thief’, in 1. 57 suggests that it may mean ‘rich’, ‘riches’, so 
that in this word again, we have a parable. 

The signification ‘fly' suits also the passage (11. 12-15), where 
in the cataclysm the woods, mountains, fields, &c., soar (Jildyan) 
through the sky. Moreover, it seems to afford a key to the phrase 
hldyan-hpu-hbri-re several times attached to the Mehi-hklu-hcah, 
whom we have supposed to have been originally an owl (pp. 134, 
255). It will mean either ‘fljing-bird {pu) -destrojdng’ or ‘flying 
males and females {hbri) or ‘flying bird-males being weak females ’: 
see p. 217). 

The word Jildyan remains, however, the most puzzhng in the 
whole text, and perhaps has several different senses. The obscure 
expression Jildyan-JikaJi has been mentioned supra (p. 317). In 
regard to Jildijan-Jiyu (11, 122, 369, 372, 387) we can only mention 
the possibility that it means ‘high country’ (cf. the Tibetan yul- 
mtho = Tibet) and that it is virtually a Proper Name, being a 
designation of the land of the Ch'iang tribes, and that this is the 
explanation of the racial term, in Tibetan Hjan, appearing in the 
name of the Tang-hsiang country and in the dynastic name, 
Lyang of the T'ang-chang kingdom therein. 
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2. Z 

Nam 2 — Tib. 2 lias been recognized in hzali, 'wife’ (p, 240), 
hzu, gzu, 'ass' (p. 251-2), hzod, 'bear’ (p. 166). But the great rarity 
of 2 : in Nam words and the fact that in Tibetan it is not A^ery 
co mm on and frequently alternates with dz (e.g. in hdzin/zin, 
gzunSy hdztir/zur, hdzar/bzar/gzar, hdzag/gzags/zags/gzag/zag) 
suggests that some equivalents of Nam words with dz ma^^ be 
found in Tibetan forms with s. We may here overlook the 
probability that Tibetan 2 : was originally derived from dz under the 
same conditions as z from J, i.e. when preceded by g or b {supra, 
pp. 325-6). 

Tibetan dz is also frequently confused with j, to such an extent 
indeed that Sanskrit j is normally in the texts represented by dz 
(as are c and ch by ts and tsh). The substitution, very easy in the 
script, is perhaps not merely orthographical: being revy wide¬ 
spread and not recent, it may point to an undiscriminated 
'phoneme’ or to dialectical variation. It cannot have been 
derived from Kashmir, the ver}- country where the signs for ts, 
tsh, dz, were invented for the purpose of the discrimination. 

1. gdzu, hdztt, gzu, hzu, hju, 'ass’. 

This has been discussed supra (pp. 251—2, Tib. gzudum). 

2. hdzaJi, hjah, gzo, hdzo, hjo — Tib. za, bzah, bzas, zos, bzos, 'eat’, 

‘food’, zan, gzan, 'food’, 'eat’: {hhhen), 

bos-smyi-hldog-dze-hrah-ldah-ge-hdzah ||, 42-3 
'under a master who is a perverse person, the people of the 
place are eaten fsc. by himi (or possibly ''enemies there are 
friends”, p. 313)’ 

hbah-hldah-hne-ge-hkehu-me-hdzah ||, 171 
'good authorities eat the fire of profit (p. 316)' 

(In 1. 172 we find 'milk out the fire of speech’). Cf. hsah-hdzah- 
hldyim-Jiyah, 1. 255, 'though garbage-feeding is sweet’ (supra, 
p. 327, 331). 

The form hjah appears in: 

hjah-htah-hkhen-yan-swa-tseg-tseg ||, 92-3 
'though familiar with (Tib. mkhyen), or quick at (Tib. slcyen), 
eating, the teeth (Tib. so) are checked, checked’. 

On tseg see supra, p. 294. But the sense here might be 'chatter’ 
(onomatopoeic); cf. Tib. tseg-tseg-byed, ' rustle ’ (like dry leaves, &c.). 
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gzo in: 

hbos-hnom-hsah-gtsan-hrgu-ma-gzo ||, 164-5 
‘crops of land enjoyed by the master thieves do (shall? 
see p. 199) not eat’. 

On hrgu see p. 233. 

The meaning ‘eat’ is suggested, by the above-cited hkehu-me- 
hdzah, for hjo, Jidzo^ in : 

rhe-hpo-hldo-ge-hkehu-prom-hjo-na, 177 

hrhe-hpo-hhe-ge-hkohu-prom-hdzoho ||, 361-2 

‘enemy (fiend) braves eat the profit (speech, p. 316)-making’. 

3. hjoho ~ Tib. bzo, ‘manufacture’, ‘trade’, ‘craft’, ‘make’, bzo, 
zo, ‘figure’, ‘fashion’, ‘art’, tJiag-bzo, ‘rope-making’. 

g-rah-hyos-htag-ge-hjoho ||, 34 

‘the earthquake acted as a miO’ (supra, p. 275). 

4. b<ize = Tih, ze, zehu, ‘hump’, ‘cushion’, gzed, ‘carry', mjed, 
‘convey’, ‘bear’, perhaps related to hdzed, ‘hold out’ and bzod, 
‘endure’, ‘forgive’: (hyan\ spyi\ hkab). 

hyan-so-hdze-tse-hldi-ma-hrtah ||, 63 

‘when the load is too big (Tib. yafis ?), the horse does not fly 
(gallop) ’ 

spyi-hdze-ge-hkab |||, 110 

‘the chief (Tib. spyi-bo) burden [sc. responsibility] is the 
family (Tib. khaby. 

5. kdzehu — Tib. gze-re, ‘weak’, ‘reduced’, bze, bze-re, ‘pain’ 
(endurance ?), zed, ‘damaged’, ‘injured’ ? 

hdzehu-rje-hbro-re-hdzohu-hto-hrun, 138 
‘when a weak chief flees, one must be a man (hdzoJni, 
pp. 218). 

6. hdzon = Tib. zon, gzon ‘take care’, ‘keep watch over’, e.g. the 
tongue or feet (cf. dgra^zon, ‘military guard-post’) (sto, the-the). 

sto-the-the-re-stor-htah-hdzon, 336-7 

‘the rope being pulled, puUed (Tib. the-re-then, ^'puW straight”, 
hthen, “pull (a rope, &c.)'’), running away is guarded 
against’. 

7. sla = Tib. zla, ‘friend’. 

hldan-hkran-hwe-dze-hldan-slah-hkehe, 125 
‘doing uprightness, one gains upright (or helping) friends’ 
(see p. 289) 
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8. slo, slos ~ Tib. zlo, ‘summon*, 'cair, zlos, 'a charm’, zla-ba, 
bzla-ba, bzlasl^ {hsus, gsus). 

rta-hgam-hphar-re-hsus-slo-glo, 93 
rta-hgam-hphar-[re-]gsus-slo-stah, 99 

‘the horse being gone to the hgam, intending to call {or 
expecting) a party to receive him. . . . (those called {or who 
came forth) to receive him)’. 

Hsus/gsus ^ Aorist of bsu, 'advance to meet a visitor*, a common 
usage in Tibet and Central Asia. It will be noted that slo-stah = 
slos-ta, as in analogous cases. 

9. slug, 1. 47, is uncertain,- as also is hdam-sleg, U. 346, 351. slug, 
1. 359 = slog, 11. 174, 384 — Tib. zlog, bzlog, 'turn back’, 'repel’, 

‘ divert bzlog^ ' contrary', slog, ‘ turn ’, ' invert * return ’ {g-yul- 
bzlog, 'repel in battle’, 'a victorious battle’). 

hnu-glah-slog, 174, 359 {slug), 'turned back the young oxen’. 
hrsehi-hpag-slog-dze-hrhe-hrom-ge-hti-na-hrhe-ge-hrlomhi|: [, 
381^5 

'the peaks {hrsehi also 1. 208, ~ se, hse, Tib. rise) having 
sunk down, in the darkness of the fiends ’ gloomy (cavity) 
the fiends hanker (or are conceited, hrlom = Tib. rlom) 

3. W 

The w, which in the Tibetan alphabet has existed from the first, 
has not been in very frequent use. Words commencing with it are 
few, the best known being tea, 'fox ’: and, although, as a subscript 
letter, the sign is allowed to follow as many as sixteen of the other 
consonants, the words exhibiting that feature are not very 
numerous, some of them, e.g. swa/sa, 'stag’, swa/sa, ‘blood’, 
showing alternative forms, and others being rather out-of-the-way 
terms. But some are fairly familiar, e.g. zwa, ' cap grwa, 'school ’, 
phywa, 'lot’, rtswa, zwa, 'nettle’, 'grass’, khwa, 'raven’, Iwa, 
'blanket*—many of these,^ again, being often written without 
the w. 

Nam, hke Hsi-hsia, presents a relatively large percentage of 
w’s, both initial (if we disregard the Prefix Ji) and subscript. It 
has, moreover, forms {g-ivah, g~we, &c.) with Prefix g- written 

^ But perhaps slo may rather be = Hsi-hsia sloh — ‘come forth’ 
(Nevsky, no. 103). 

^ But being connected with hhed (see p. 251) it may be related to Tib. 
Idug/hlug/zlug/hzlug, ‘pour’, ‘cast metal’, &c. 

® e.g. sa, phya, rudags in the Tibetan Manuscripts. 
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separately, parallel to forms {g-ri, &c,) from r- roots and y* roots 
(g-yah, &c.): see p. 168. When Ji is prefixed {Tigwah = g-wah = 
hwa), the subscript form is used: properly the li should not be 
prefixed to g, with which it commonly alternates; there do not 
seem to be parallel cases with y- and r-. 

A. Initial, w- in Nam, descended from 6-, may be seen in: 

1. we, hwe, hwehe, weJii, hwehi, g-we, g-wehe, g-wehi ~ Tib. byed, 
'do’, 'make’ ~ Hsi-hsia we. 

In the Tibetan byed the y may have been originally a phonetic 
accretion, as in mye, 'fire’, &c., in the old orthography; this is 
suggested by the form has, assumed by the Aorist byas, when used 
in the sense of' done with ' enough of that 

It is not necessary to exemplify this word, which in cases like 
Mdan^hlcran-liwe, 'doing uprightness’, Jirah-hwehi-hrtah, 'room¬ 
making horse’, has been frequently mentioned. On the in 
li^weM, as being syntactical, see pp. 190-2. 

2. hwas, })^wa{s)-ste — Tib. bas, 'done for’, 'done with’, wa, hwa, 
hwah, g~wah, h^wa ; %zer, ^hrho ; rkwa (g-ron ; hkah ; gla ; rko ; 
glog). 

In: 

gdzu-hbyi-hnah-re-hman-hri-hwas ||, 308 
'if "httle tiger” (the ass) is in it, the great mountain is done 
for’ 

the phrase hmahdiri-hwas is proved to have the meaning here 
given hyJ),mah~sta-me]),i, 'greatness is not there’ of 1. 311, followed 
by: 

gdzu-hbyi-hnah-re-hxi-stah-mehi 
'if "little tiger” is in it, the mountain is not there’ 
and further repetitions of hri{g-rihi, Scc.)-sta-mehi, Hence it is 
clear that hwas = Tib. bos. 

The same hwas, slightly disguised, is seen in the ibwa-ste(= 
hwas-fe) of : 

hde-me-htah-g-ron-hyed-ge-ta-hwa-ste-htah ||, 71-2 
‘fires of prosperity, with coohng (Tib. gran ?), or dying (Tib. 
groh ?),^ emissions, are done for’ 
an interpretation confirmed by; 

hwa-ste-hge-dze-hla-hram-hte ||, 73 

'with exhausted good fortune the moon consorts’ 

^ See pp. 269, 273. 

z 
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repeated (with lah for hla) in 11. 75-6, where it is preceded by: 
hwa-ste-hgehe-dze-dgu-htor-hbyi 

‘in exhausted good fortune the great heat diminishes’. 

This being so, it is probable that the frequently recurring wa/ 
hwa/hwah is the old Present stem of the same Verb; and, since 
these seem to incline to the signification of forcible action, it is also 
possible that Tib. JibaJi, ‘seizure’, ‘distraint (liability to)’ hhah~ 
hgan {gan), ‘contractual obligation’, is of the same origin: but see 
p. 346. A more ordinary notion of ‘doing’, ‘making’, may be 
seen in: 

gsom-wa-hyo, 178-9, ‘thought-making fluctuates’ 
hmu-wa-rno, 309, ‘able to make cold’ 
hwad-hwah-rho, 335, ‘able to keep watch’ 
hkya-wa(hwa)-ne(hne), 162, 215, 339, ‘harming work upon 
crops ’ 

hdrab-hwa-hrah, 162, 172, ‘delighting in making snatch- 
ings’. 

A more definite note of action is seen in: 
hbri-re-hrdyam-re-hkhah-hldah-hnaghi 
hdzohu-ro-hldi-re-hjohu || hwa-hkah, 137 
‘all females being restrained (?), let the speakers give voice’; 
‘this being a place for males (p. 218), it is for males to act 
and speak’ 

where hwa-hkaJi perhaps corresponds to such phrases in Tibetan 
as hgro-kha^ ‘time of going’ (p. 314). 

Agricultural ‘ work ’ is indicated in: 
gsah-rkah-gla[-]r[e]-hwah-hrog-hldoh 
hwah-hrog-rho-ge-hkeg-rko-hwad, 333^ 

‘ If difficult or steep (rkah, see p. 329) land is hired, helpers in 
the work desert; 

With capable helpers in the work the hkeg (checked ?) hoe 
(rko) is alert ’ 

in which passage the use of gla, ‘wages’, as a Verb ‘hire’, is 
paralleled by a Central-Asian document (Tibetan Literary Texts 
and Documents, ii, p. 273. A. 3). The mixed expression hwah-glah- 
hrsan-hgam, 11. 228-9 will also contain the notion of ‘wage of 
work’; while hwah-hrah, 1. 353, may be merely ‘place (or room) 
for action’. Similarly in: 

po-rbom-hnor-[re-]hldog-g-yah-to-dze-hwa-ne-hphe, 317 
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‘If the big man is a fool, then, becoming recalcitrant, good 
work {Jigwa-nehu, L 41) is weak (?)’^ 
htsah-hdzah-hyah-ge-hwah-ne-hbrah 11 
smyi-glog-g-yah-ge || hwah-hrho-hjam-hma, 268-9 
‘With a wise supervisor in front, good work flourishes': 
‘With a lightning man in front, the work-capable are pleased 
(agreeable ?)' cf. Jildohu-hjam-rfiOy p. 322, 
to which sentiment an interesting analogy may be seen in a 
passage of one of the Tibetan manuscripts: 

‘Work done by a believer in work: is like lightning {glog) even 
at night'. 

But agriculture reappears in: 

hwah-hldahra-htsanra-na-hwa-rgya-hrko-hrkabs, 270-1 
‘Work in woodland or cornland (?),2 work plain hoe . . 
Possibly the notion of ‘forcible action' or ‘constraint' is to be 
recognized in: 

hsi-hwa-hko, 123, ‘death-action (= death) is hko (supreme ? 
sole ?)'. 

As hwah, g~ivah, Jiwa, Jigicah, the word with this signification 
appears repeatedly in the long passage (11. 223 sqq.) beginning: 
htor-hbroh-hrpag-re-hwah-hrsah-hlamhi 
g-wah-hrsah-hnar-[re-]hrkwa-hdzam-htrohhi 
‘The great yak to be brought low, a journe}" of hostile action: 
Hostile action accomplished, mild command to be led in'. 
Here the word hrsan^ which has occurred with Jiswa, ‘surveillance' 
(1. 321), and in 11. 225, 226 with lad, as equivalent to Man-Mad, 
11. 226-7, should mean ‘hostility' or ‘hate’. Hrkwa, since in 1. 122 
we read hrta-rlcwa-Jidzam, ‘the horse's rule (?) was mild', must have 
a sense akin to that of ‘rule’, ‘command'; see infra, pp. 343-4. 
Another instance of the same sense may be seen in: 

hwah-[h]t[i]b-bzer ||, 18-19, ‘violence brings down (Tib. rtib, 
“break or pull down" rdib, “crumble” (of a house, &c.), 
Itib, “fall through") the fort' 

where, however, the preceding word hbari^ not clear. With hwah 
the word bzer, not given in the Tibetan dictionaries, but frequent 

^ Hphe, perhaps identical with the pheh of the Berlin fragment (1. 3), is 
of uncertain meaning, though clearly antithetical to hbrah. Can it be a 
form of hphen (cf. hdre/hdren, &c.), ‘throw away’, and so with hphan/phans, 
‘loss’, phons/hphons, ‘poor’, &c.? 

^ Cf. gsah-re-htsah-re, ‘lands and crops’, p. 281. 
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in seventh-to-ninth century personal names and occurring in the 
Tibetan manuscript Chronicle as designation of some war-structure 
which was ‘built’ {dgra-hzer-hrtsigs), is conjoined again in the 
expression hiva~bzer, 1. 231, of the Nam text: since it is first Mid, 
'high’, and then hrpag, ‘brought low’, it is evidently here, also, a 
building, like hkhar, hbam, hlcah, and other objects to which these 
terms are applied. Thus it seems certain iheit hwa-bzer means 'bzer 
of power or government or control ’. The rarity of 2 in Nam suggests 
that it is a loan-word from Tibetan, which itself may have 
acquired it by borrowing. In 1. 177 we hlcohn-prom-bzer. 

The above include all the occurrences of wa, hwah, hgwak, See., 
except hwi-ica (hwa), 11. 201, 273, to be noted infra (p. 341), hyah- 
wa-hkan, 1. 190, which all belong elsewhere. 

The employment of ica with Verbs, as in gsoin-iva, ' thought- 
making’, ii-hiva, 'death-making [or power)’, hwad-hwah-rno, 
'able to keep watch ’, and at the same time with Nouns or Adjec¬ 
tives [hkya, hmu) may throw fight upon the origin of the Tibetan 
Verb- and Noun-suffix ba (pa). 

3. hwam, 'mansion’, 'dwelling’ — Tib. bam/bams/boms \ (see 
pp. 225, 243). 

4. Jiwag — Tib. hbag, 'be defiled’: 

hrgyeb-hkruhu-hbro-re-g-yah-hpan-hwag, 323^ 

'when the rear has a filth-taste (malodour ?), the lap in front 
is defiled’. 

5. hwad — Tib. hbad, 'watch’, 'be alert, earnest’, hbod, ‘call’, 
‘call to’, ‘invite’. 

mye-hyan-hwad, 6, 'fire also is awake’ 
hsehe-hwad-hwad, 14, 'the peaks nodded, nodded’ (?) 
tho-rgyam-ge-hwad, 109, 'watching [at] the boundary-slabs’ 
rgyed-hdre-hte-ge-hcog-hdo-dze-hwad, 87-8, 'the disunion- 
inducers keep watch on union ’ 
hri-hei-hwadhi, 300-1, 'watch those coming to [or moving on) 
the mountain’ 

hwad-hldan-kran, 268, 'uprightness keeps watch’, 
hkeg-rko-hwad, 334, 'the stopped hoe wakes up’? 
hwad-hwah-rno, 335, 'able to keep watch’. 

Hbod may have a related sense in: 
hmor-hso-hbod-ge, 313. 

The text contains no instance of wo or wu, vhile hbo is frequent, 
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and hhu and hbog also occur: hence before o and u the change of b 
to w may not have taken place in Nam itself. 

6. hwar — Tib. hbar^ ‘burn’: (hdag). 

hro-ta-sodtsa-re-hwar-ta-rgyen(n)i, 198 

‘the corpses being laid low (?), burning is difficult’. 

In 1. 28, where an earthquake is in question, hwar probably will 
have the same sense, though an apparent imperfection in the text 
renders it uncertain whether hdag-hjpoho, which might be = Tib. 
mdag, ‘embers’, is really the subject of the Verb. For other 
reasons hran-war-hpan-re, 1. 101, hrah-hwar-rders-hdi-na, L 107, 
cha-ru-hwars (perhaps Aorist) -ge, 1. 203, must likewise be left 
obscure. 

7. hwi-hwa (wa) = Tib. byi-ba, ‘mouse’, ‘rat’: 

klag-hrwad-hdzur-[re-]hwi-hwehi-htsag, 173 
‘if the harsh-voiced lammergeyer (or eagle) is away, the mice 
or rats gather’ (p. 257) 
hso-hldah-hgor-re-hwi-wa-rmah, 201, 

‘if the living delay, mice or rats are the tomb’ 
hwi-hwa-se-kyah-hkyah-hdzam-re-hldan ||, 273-4 
‘to their mice-injured crops the serfs returned tame’ 

(cf. the gsafi-hrah-htoh-hya, ‘enemy-abandoned crops’ of the 
preceding verse). 

8. hivyir = Tib. hbyer, ‘escape’: (hsag) : 

hho-sto-ge-hsag-dze-rhe-hwe-ge-hwyir ||, 85 
‘while friends talk (Tib. sags), enmity-doers escape . 

9. hwen = Tib. dbeii, ‘sohtary’ (?): 

hlab-ta-hwen, 159, ‘speaking is empty ( )’. 

A Hsi-hsia %ven is given as meaning ‘bad’ (Laufer, No. 17). 

10. hwan — Tib. dban, ‘power’, &c. (or Cliinese wang'}) 
hldah-rgye-hdor-re-hvrah-ta-hnen, 209-10 

‘After throwing away the big stick (? strong support, 
hldah ?), ruling is a risk’ 
ram (nam ?)-ge-hwah || re-klu-ge-hwah ||, 5 
‘. . . being in authority, the blind were in authority . 

11. weihi/hiveihi, ‘cream’ (p. 251) ? 

In regard to alternation of iv(hw) a.nd b{hb) see p. 346. 

B. Post-consonantal ic: Here a distinction should be made 
according as the consonant seems, from the point of view of 
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actual Nam or Tibetan morphology, to be (a) not a Prefix, or 
(6) a Prefix. The Prefix having been felt as a separable element, 
the following sound might, or might not, have been exempted 
from being influenced by it. 

(a) the consonant not a Prefix. 

1. Siva ~ Tib. so/swa, ‘watch’, ‘guard’, &c.: 

See supra, pp. 276-7. 

2. siva/lisxva/liswdh/swaJi — Tib. so, ‘tooth’: 

See p. 334. 

3. hswar/h^sor — Tib. sor, ‘finger’ {htsam: hzod). 

hswar-hldu-sto(= hldus-to)-dze, 26, ‘in a closing of the 
fingers [sc. a moment]’. 

The form hsor in: 

gsi-brom-hnu-ge-hsor-htsam-bzod, 72 

‘ those whose strength is cut away by death support [only] as 
much as a finger’ 

may be a Tibetanism, since the htsam (Tib. tsam) and hzod also are 
dira^ elpT]fjieva : brom ~ Tib. hgrum, ‘ pinch or nip off’, see pp. 366-7. 

4. sivehe ™ Tib. she, ‘wrestle’ ?; but we should expect rbe. 

g-wah-hram-myer-re-hldag-nag-swehe, 129-30 
‘united action (power ?) being non-existent, the black-back 
contended (raised contention ?) ’ 

Tib, shed, ‘hide’, is perhaps less apposite. 

5. thivah ~ Tib. than, ‘v^alue’, ‘measure’ {divan, rwah). 

The most certain instance, since hbahdhwah must be = Tib. 
dbah-thah, ‘might’, ‘luck’, ‘destiny’, is; 

hbar-hban-thwan-byin ||, 97, ‘in the middle (— secondly) 
authority declines’ (echoed in hbar-thwah, 1. 98). 

Also in: 

gnah-ma-dwan-dze-hkhab-rgye-ge-hthwan ||, 280 
‘over places not brilliant (? divans = dwah 11. 364-5, 'rwah 
1. 178) the great houses have authority’. 

6. twah ~ Tib. than, ‘ram’ ? {mhar', nehe), 

twan-mag-hnor, 48, ‘ in a fight of rams ’ 
g-rub-hgoho-hdag-ci-twan-mnar-hsogna j|, 261-2 
‘those who had their doors rushed (hrub, pp. 221,343) divided 
the rams under control {mhar Locative of mhah ?) ’ 
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twan-hdzam-nehe, 276, 'the rams tamely—’ (The next two 
verses refer to the dogs and goats: nehe is conceivably 
onomatopoeic, meaning 'bleat’). 

7. hgweg-hwehe — Tib. sgeg-byed, 'charmer’ [sc. 'wife’] or Jigeg- 
bye, ‘husband’ ? 

hgweg-hwehe-hphah-hphah-dze-hthar-phyah-ge-hrubl |, 348-9 
On JipJidh-Jiphdh, 'laugh’, see p. 248, n. 3. 

8. hkhwi-htsa — ‘elder’, ‘old’ ? = Hsi-hsia dwi, dwih, wi (Nevsky, 
No. 134), Jya-ruh kd-woi, Menia kJiwa-khwa ? {gdes), 

hkhwi-htsa-hyog-hdag-ci-hrah-hdom-gdes ||, 259-60 
‘elders with staves (Tib. yog^po) fixed (Hsi-hsia gdeJi/hdelp, 
&c., “fix”, “determine”, Nevsky, No. 25) their decisions’. 
(The previous verse speaks of the ‘wise’ {se) and ‘brave’ {hpah), 
and the two following verses of ‘children’ (hsas).) 

9. rwa/hrwa = Tib. rwa, ‘horn’, cf. nt, ‘horn’ {}ikar\ hya\ hpog', 
lidalp ; sbyim), 

hrin-rwa-hkar-re-hnan-hya-htsag ||, 44-5 
‘the long-horn [sc. ram] being penned, the female sheep come 
together ’ 

Here ^kar, as in 11. 151, 204, is connected with Tib. skar/sgar/ 
dgar, &c., ‘pen cattle, &c.’, 'set apart’, 'make an encampment’: 
‘sheep’, see supra, p. 94: hnan ~ Chinese niang, ‘woman’, 
sbyim-hce-rgye-dze-hrwa-hdah-hpog ||, 59 
^ondushyim (? “target”, Tib. hgyim, "circumference'’)w^hiehis 
large the horn [sc. bow, Tib. rwa-gzu'\ plants the arrow’ 
(Hdah -= Tib. mdah, ‘arrow’, as in 1. 58, pp. 300-1: hpog = Tib. 
l}>pliog (in manuscript sAso pog), ‘hit’ (with an arrow, &c.).) 

10. hrkwa/rkwa = bkah, ‘command’ (rkah). 

hrta-rkwa-hdzam, 122, 'the horse’s rule was mild’, (cf.Tib. 

bkah-drin, ‘kind’, ‘kindness’) 
g-wah-hrsah-hnar[-]r[e]-hrkwa-hdzam-htrohhi, 224 
'hostile force having been accomplished, mild rule is to be 
brought in’. 

This case raises a question of some difficulty; for in 1. 84: 

hrje-smyi-rmad-ge-hmo-rkah-lda-dze 

‘under chiefs who are inferior men, subject to a womans 
commands ’ 
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we have rkah equivalent to Tib. bJcah. Can rkwa represent the 
same ? In favour of a rkiva = Tib. hkah we may call attention to 
the several examples of the pre-consonantal Prefixes b, d, and m 
being represented in modern Amdoan by post-consonantal u: 
such are hiial = dpal, Jiue = dpe, kiiar-tsal ~ bkah-hstsaly chuam 
~ byams, kuak = bkag, kuam = mkhan, kiion ~ dpon (Rockhill, 
The Land of the Lamas, pp. 363-6). Again, it may be doubted 
whether there are in the Nam text an^^ other examples of the 
r-Prefix corresponding to the 6-Prefix in Tibetan, unless rkom/ 
hrkom, 11. 157, 285, &c., is such (it might possibly be for dkum, 
cf. dgum). 

The difficulty is, however, unsubstantial. The word bkaJi 
declares itself by its form to be a Deverbal Derivative, presumably 
from a Verb hkhah, connected with kha, ‘mouth', ‘speech’, &c. 
Accordingly, it may have taken in Nam the r-Prefix; in Tibetan 
it is, in fact, found with this Prefix in the Aorist form brkas. 
Hence it is quite possible that the Nam may have had both a rkah 
and a brkah ; and the latter, if it became rkiva, may have survived 
by the side of the former, possibly with a slightly different sense, 
‘rule’ instead of ‘command’. 

11. hrwah = Tib. bran, ‘dwelling-place’ {Jikah-hkah) : 

hnor-hlah-hwam-hsid-dze-hrwan-hkan-hkan ||, 11 
‘on the estates, in the high mansions or settlements, the 
dwelling-places were in confusion (?) ’ 

Hkah-hkah (onomatopoeic ?) recurs in 1. 184. 

The etymology of Tib. bran being unknown, the equation is 
uncertain (from hrwah ?). That Nam hriv should be descended 
from mere hr does not seem possible in view of the many instances 
of hr — Tib. hr. On rwah/dwah see p. 342, 

The remaining words kwa-kwa, 1. 363, hkfwah ( ? reading), 1. 212, 
hkwehe, 1. 131, hdwa, 1. 148, pwah, 11. 361, 362, tswehu, 1. 196, 
htswe, 1. 6, dzwe, 1. 367, Jidzwe, 11. 36, 39, swan (= Tib. sow?), 
11. 337, 340, 341, swad, 11. 203, 390, are of unascertained mean¬ 
ing. See, however, the Vocabulary. 

Concerning tswehu, htswe, hdzwe, see p. 269. Ktva-ka occurs 
inManyak with the meaning ‘night ’, khwa-khwa in Menia “ ‘old ’. 
As a mere possibility it may be mentioned that jnvah, which in 
the text is associated with sha, a known variant of Tib. gha, 
‘surety’, ‘witness’, may itself be = Tib. dpah, which has the same 
significations. 
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(6) The consonant a Prefix: 

1. rwye (1. 50 rbye)^ = Tib. dbye (a) 'extent', (jS) 'divided': 

(a) See p. 267. 

(jS) rta-htsog-hram-ge-htah-rvye-htah ||, 90-1 
'the horse's friendships are divided, broken’. 

On htah in rwye-Jitah see p. 267. 

2. hrwad = Tib. rbad {a) 'harsh voice', (6) ‘a kind of eagle': 
Concerning: 

hrwad-hban-prom-yan-hkohu-me-hdi^ab-na 11 
klag-hrwad-hdzur-[re-]-hwi-hwehi-htsag, 172-3, see p. 257. 
hgru-ma-hkom-re-hrwad-hmon-hldah, 32-3 
Here a doubt as to reading {hinan^}) creates some uncertainty: 
otherwise the meaning would be 'harsh voices or the harsh-voiced 
clamour multiplied’ or 'vas confused' (p. 309). 

3. rwe, rwei\ hrwehi: {rgor\ hbar\ hmo-cha). 

That this word means substantially 'end’ is clear in: 
rgor-hyos-hbom-byin-hbar-hban-thwan-byin 11 
rwer-hmo-hchah-byin-htsog-hram-myin 

rgor-hyos-hbar-thwan-hkhor-kyan-rwehi-re-hmo-cha-byi-na- 
phyi-hse-myi, 96-8 

'At the door (rgor) — sinks; in the middle {hbar, Tib. bar) 
luck or authority sinks; 

At the end (rwer) the women’s part [Jichali/cha) sinks : friend¬ 
ship is a name: 

At the door —, in the middle power, retinue also being ended 
(rwehi). 

The women’s part sinking, injury from outside is not (the 
cause: it is disunion) 

It appears therefore that rwe, in itself meaning ' end gives rise to 
a Verb meaning 'puts an end to ’. The etymology is not apparent; 
but the same signification may be seen in: 

hldan-kran-hrwehi ||, 113, 'uprightness is at an end' 
hldan-rman-hrwehi j |, 27,' the wooden tombs were destroyed' 

and possibly in Jiran-liraJi-hricehi, 11. 21-2 : in hrwehi-gtsiL-gedirnas, 
1. 214, the last word is of uncertain reading (= brnas, ’despised’ ’::'). 

^ Hbye in 1. 223, perhaps also in 1. 131, seems to mean ‘is divided* 
(Intransitive Verb = Tib. hbye). 
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4. gf-W'e, g-wehi, g^ivehe : 

These, being formed by aid of the living Prefix g to the Verb we 
(p. 337), require no discussion. 

On g-XL'oh = hwah, see p. 339. 

5. rwyin in: 

hnah-hran-ge-rw^dn ||, 33 

is of uncertain meaning: perhaps connected with Jibyin, hbyin, 
'sink’, 'grow faint’. 

A question as to the limits of fluctuation between w and b after 
Prefixes is raised by the certain case of rwye/rbye. 

No notice need be taken of inconsistencies as between different 
words; in a language using Prefixes the conditions of occurrence 
of the same initial consonant in two different roots may be entirely 
different: it is therefore not at all disconcerting to find that in 
Nam hwar = Tih.hbar always has w, while hbar = Tib. bar has b. 
In the spelling of particular words the Nam t-ext seems to be 
noticeably consistent in this respect: besides the above-mentioned 
rwye/rbye the only cases calling for examination are those of 
hbah and Jiban. 

HhaJi : in the phrase Jyro-hbehi-hbah, 'wolf oppressing sheep’, 
the word hbah, which can hardly fail to be — Tib. hbah, ' distraint 
has everywhere b. This fact casts doubt upon the suggested 
(p. 338) connexion between that word and the Verb we, ‘do along 
with hwa, 'action’, ‘power’. 

Hban: This, which is, beyond doubt, the regular equivalent in 
the Nam text of Tib. dban, 'power’, has beside it a form liwan 
with analogous signification: perhaps its meaning is restricted to 
that of 'rule', ‘government’, and it has been suggested supra, 
p. 341, that it is really — Chinese wang.^ 

Post-consonantal iv, as both present and absent in rkwa/rkah^ has 
been discussed supra (pp. 343-4), where the possibility of a special 
explanation has been considered. But, furthermore, the thwart 
found (p. 342) to be ecjuivalent to Tib. than, 'value', ‘measure’, 
can hardly be different from the hthah of hldi-hthah, 11. 132, 133, 
‘of this measureor the repeated hyah (g-yahi)-hihah, U. 286-8, ‘in 
the ascendant ’, ‘ superior ’, from the corresponding hthah of 11. 289, 
290, or the hyah-htah of 11. 315, 318. It does not .seem possible to 
bring in Tib. than, (1) ‘clear’, ‘serene*, (2) ‘tail’, (3) ‘enduring’, 

^ The word hbah/bah may have other senses also, one of which may be 
(e.g. in 11. 67, 249-51, 373, 386, 390) that of Tib. hbahs, ‘a subject’. 
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‘strong’, ‘tight’. It is, therefore, likely that thwan is the original 
form of which the w, lost in Tibetan, was occasionally preserved in 
Nam. 

Hthan, ‘plain’, ‘steppe’, =: Tib. than, is never, in its frequent 
occurrences, spelled with the w, 

4. r-Prefix; r-final 

r~Prefix : 

A complete distinction between Prefix and not-Prefix is not 
feasible. For, on the one hand, it is impossible to say what groups 
of initial consonants were existent or frequent in early periods of 
Tibeto-Burman, and, on the other hand, forms originally contain¬ 
ing Prefixes may attain in course of time the value of roots, and 
with different Prefixes different secondary roots could develop 
from one original; and each such development may have had a 
different date and local range. The least unreliable indications of 
a Prefix still felt to be such are (a) variation, including that be¬ 
tween presence and absence, of Prefix, and (b) analogy of similar 
cases. Of course, where the variation is in accordance with a 
grammatical system or the Prefix discharges a function, there is 
no doubt: thus, when blan{s) and glan alternate in a certain way, 
we may be sure that their connexion with the original len is not 
yet extinct. 

In comparing Nam words having apparent Prefixes with 
Tibetan equivalents we have to reckon with variation on both 
sides: as regards Tibetan, even the dictionary attests an amount 
and range of variation of which the common orthography affords 
no conception: the double Prefix hr- often, for example, alternates 
with bs- ; and in the old manuscripts from Central Asia there are 
many more abnormalities, both orthographical and morpho¬ 
logical. Hence we can never say that a Nam form containing a 
particular Prefix was not with that Prefix existent in Tibetan: we 
can say only that it has not been found. Subject to this proviso, 
the factual correspondence and divergences in respect of the 
r-Prefix may be classified as follows : 

r- — Tib. r- : 

rko/hrko = Tib. rko, 'dig’, &c. 

hrgah, Iirgan = Tib. rga, rgan, ‘old', ‘grow old'. 

rgu/Jirgu = Tib. rkn {rkun, Iku, rgu, &c,), ‘steal’, ‘thief’. 

hrgod = Tib. rgod, ‘wild’. 

rgya/rgyah/hrgyah == Tib. rgya, ‘plane surface’. 
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rgyag — Tib. rgyag, ‘form', ‘found', ‘put’, &c. 
rgyan/hrgyans ~ Tih. rgyan, ‘extent', ‘extensive’, ‘far’, 
‘hasten'. 

hrgyu — Tib, rgyii, ‘material’. 

rgyeh/hrgyeb, rgyehs — Tib. rgyab, ‘back’, ‘throw back', &c. 
^‘^yo/bf'gyo/rgyoho/rgyon/rgyohon = Tib. rgyo/rgyon, ‘copu- 
lari'. 

rnam/hrnam — Tib. rham, ‘threat’, ‘alarm'. 

hrmt — Tib. rnu, ‘pain’. 

rne/hrne/Jirnehe — Tib. rne, ‘fiend’, ‘enemy’. 

rno/hriio/Jirnoho = Tib. rho, ‘able’, ‘power’. 

rje/hrje/rdze = Tib. rje, ‘chief, ‘king*. 

rjes = Tib. rjes, ‘trace’, ‘aftermark*. 

rta(h), Jirtah = Tib. rta, ‘horse’. 

rto/hrto = Tib. rdo, ’stone *. 

hrdag = Tib. rdeg, rdegs, ‘smite’, ‘thrust’. 

rmu ~ Tib. ryna, ‘wound’. 

rma Tib. rma, ‘ask’ (1. 47 ?). 

rman = Tib. rynan, (a) ‘tomb’, (b) ’dream’, ‘imagine*. 
hrmoho (‘shake’ ? 1. 18), rmon (’dream’, ‘imagine’ ? 1. 349) = 
Tib. rman, ‘dream’, ‘imagine’, rmon, ‘be dazed, dizzy’ ? 
rtsig/hrtsig = Tib. rtsig, ‘carpenter’. 
rdzogs = Tib. rdzogs, ‘completed*. 
hrdzon{hdzon) = Tib. rdzon{hdzon), ‘castle’. 
hrwad — Tib. rbad, ’harsh-voiced’, ‘eagle’. 
hriom/glom ~ Tib. rlom, ‘conceit’, ‘covet’. 
rse/hrse, se = Tib. rtse/se, ‘summit’, ‘roof. 
r — Tib. r ov d: 

rgad (1. 113) = Tib, gad/dgod/rgod, ‘laugh’ (’?) 
r — Tib, r or s: 

rkah/krkwa = Tib. bkah, brkas, bskas, ’command*. 
rgo = Tib. rgo/brgo/sgo, ‘door*, ‘gate*. 
rni/sni ~ Tib. rni/sni, ‘snare’, ‘noose’. 
rke = Tib. rke/ske, ‘lean’. 

r = Tib. s (cf. ‘Tanguf (rta~)rga, ‘saddle*, rkhin, ‘heart’, = 
sniii, Amdo rduk — sdng, &c.): 

Jirkas — Tib. skas, ‘ladder’, ‘staircase’, 

rgam — Tib. sgam, ‘deep’. 

rgain/Jirgam ~ Tib. sgam, ‘take into company’' 

rgon/hrgon = Tib. sgon-wa, 'egg'. 

hrgom = Tib. bsgoms, ‘passed over’. 
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rdan/hrdan = Tib. sdan, 'anger’, 'enmity’. 
hrdain = Tib. sdam, ‘bind’, 'subdue’. 
rdejhrde/rdeJie Tib. sde, ‘class’, 'troop’. 
rdo/hrdo = Tib. sdo, 'venture’. 
hrpod (1. 250) = Tib. spod^ 'vow’ ? 

rbo/hrbo, rbom/hrbom — Tib. sbo, sbom, ‘swell’, ‘grow big’. 
r7no (1. 250) ~ Tib. smon, ‘aspiration’, 'vow’ ? 
r ~ Tib. s OT d: 

rpehi/Jirpehi (p. 323) — Tib. dpe, 'example’, spe (p. 356, hpehi), 
rmah, hmah = Tib. 7na, sma, drnah, 'low’. 
rrnad (but ? smad), Jiinad = Tib. srnad, (dmad), ‘low’, ‘make 
low’, &c. 

r = Tib. s or d or r: 

rme ~ Tib. rme/dme/sme, ‘mark’, 'blemish’, ‘spot’. 

r = Tib. d (cf. ‘Tangut’ rgiu, ‘9’, Amdo rka = dkah, rnyo = 
dnos, &c., Nam rwan, divan, p. 344). 
rkah/hrkah = Tib. dkah, ‘steep’, ‘difficult’. 

Jirgah ^ Tib. dgah, ‘delight’. 

hrge/hrgehe, Jirgehi-sto (cf. hge, hgehe) ~ Tib. dge, dges, 
‘happiness’, &c., ‘happy’, &c. 
rgon = Tib. dgon, ‘wilderness’. 

rbye/rwye (cf. rgye, rgyes) = Tib. dbye, dbyes, ‘extension’, 
‘extent’. 

(cf- bpdg) ‘bring low’ — Tib. dpag, dpags, 
‘measure’, ‘depth’. 
rmag/hrmag ~ Tib. dmag, ‘army’. 
r ~ Tib. d, 6, or g (cf. ‘Tangut’ rnit = gnid, Amdo rsum = 
gsum, rdd = hzla, &c.): 
rkah/hrkah — Tib. bkah, ‘word’, ‘command’. 
rkom/hrkom = Tib. bkum, ‘kill’, dgum, ‘die’. 

Probably here the real Tib. equivalents are brkal). and brkum. 

r ~ Tib. m : 

rnab = Tib. mnab, mnabs, ‘food’. 

rdza, hrdzah (also Mza, hdzah) = Tib. mdzah, ‘friend’, 'be 
friendly’. 
rdzo — Tib. mdzo. 
r ~ Tib. ^ or 0: 

rgyam = Tib. gyam (? rgyam (hgyam)4shwa), 'recess in a 
rock’. 

hrgyeg = Tib. ^egs, ‘stop’, ‘obstruct’. 
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rgyen — Tib yen, ‘put in order' {g-yen, ‘move softly to and 
fro'). 

rgyed/hrgyed — Tib. hgyed, ‘distribute’, ‘emit’, ‘divide'. 
rgyen — Tib. gyen, ‘uphill'. 
rgyer ~ Tib. Jigyer, ‘forsake'. 

rne/hrne/rnye {ne/Jine/nes) = Tib. Tie, nes, ‘be evil’, ‘evil’. 
rbyo — Tib. bya, ‘bird’ (pp. 332-3). 
rmn/hrmu — Tib. mil, ‘boundary’, 

rdzar/hdzar — Tib. hjar, ‘cohere’, ‘meet’: or — rdza-re't 
rdznm/hrdzum — Tib. hdzum, ‘smile’, ‘close e^-e’. 
Jirdzur[}idzur) — Tib. Jidzur, ‘go, or be, aside’. 

A special case is; 

rle, hide/hldelie — Tib. Me, Me, bde, ‘fortune’, &c. 

Of doubtful meaning and etymology are : 
hrjihi (1. 213). 

hr hi (1. 298), rhi (1. 389) — Tib. rhid, ‘fade’, rhis, ‘worn out’ ? 
rtre, hrtehu, grtehe (pp. 156, 313). 

rders (1. 107); cf. Tib. bdar, rdar, ‘adjust’, ‘grind’, ‘sharpen’, 
‘polish’, ‘examine closely’, 
hrdyah (1. 202). 

hrdyam (1. 137) = Tib. hjomsjgzom, ‘subdue’ ? 
rpu {htsog~rfu = Tib. tsog-pu, ‘sitting’, ‘crouching’?) or is 
htsog-rjm~se-chah, 1. 91 = ‘united sons of a famity (Tib. 
spu/spun), strong in wisdom’ ? 
rbyi (1. 375) = byi, hbyi, hbyihi (Tib. dhyi, ‘wipe out’) ? 
rwyin (1. 33: see p. 346). 

spu-rbu (1. 39), if it is Tib. spur-bu, name of a certain deer 
(in a manuscript), is merely an orthographic variation. 
hrloho, 'swirV (1. 15) ? cf. Tib. mig-rlo ‘eyeing obliquely’. 

It does not seem possible to consider any of the above from the 
point of view of ‘sound change'. As has already been explained, 
the Prefixes were originally functional; even when the functions 
were become obsolescent, they remained to the linguistic sense 
separable elements. The r- and 5-Prefixes are, no doubt, very old. 
But in the earliest known Tibetan the s was still partly functional, 
as is shown by the frequency of Verbs of the type of spo, Transitive, 
by the side of the type hpho, Intransitive. Nor can it be said that 
even r had entirely ceased to be functional: such a form as bmahs 
by the side of bsnan, as Aorist of the Verb mnon/non/snon, mani¬ 
fests an awareness of an alternation of r and 5 in a certain function. 
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Hence, when we find, and it is not very rarely, alternative forms 
where no consideration of function can be alleged, e.g. rnijsni, 
‘snare’, rnil/snil, ‘ear of corn’, rkejske, ‘thin’, rked/sked. ‘waist’, 
rgyan/sgyan, ‘ornament’, rmejsme, ‘spot', there is no ground for 
phonetical derivation of one form from the other. Both the r and 
the s belonged to the category of Prefixes available in the par¬ 
ticular cases, and the choice was dictated by some fashion or 
tendency which need not have had invariably local hmits. A 
striking instance is the Amdo form of the word for ‘horse’, which 
both in Nam and in Tibetan is rta, no doubt an original Tibeto- 
Burman form: by Prejevalsky, whose source was exclusively oral, 
the Amdo form is given as sta} Accordingly, in a country where 
the r-Prefix is notably prevalent and encroaching and where 
Tibetan st is most usually represented by rt, the r has been re¬ 
placed by 5 in one of its oldest instances. 

Consequently, when we find that Nam has no sg, sd, sb (except 
shyim), and responds with rg, rd, rh, to Tibetan words beginning 
with sg, sd, sb, it does not certainly follow that there has been a 
change of 5 > r. The case may be one of alternative or of substitu¬ 
tion. A proof of this may be seen in the fact that the Tibetan 
manuscripts have rman — sman, ‘medicine’, and brgo ^ sgo, 
‘door’. 

The same reasoning applies to corresponding to Tibetan d, 6, 
or m, all practically non-existent (b found only in a certain 
function) in Nam (pp. 166, 196). In the Tibetan manuscripts r is 
found replacing d in rgum = dgu, m in rhen = mnen, and b 
replacing r in btsal = rtsal. Modern Amdoan has r for d in rka ~ 
dkah, rno — dnos, ryan = dbyans ; for b in rshyot = bskyod, rdd ~ 
bzla\ for g in rtsaii = gtsan, rsum = gsum, rdzuk ~ gzugs : beside 
the above-noted rt st, and, further, rg = sg in rgam = sgo77i, 
rga = sga, rgo = sgo ; rk — sk in rku — sku, rkad = skad ; r7i — 
sn in rna — sna ; rn = sri in mar = sfiar ; rm = sm in rmd — 
S77iras ; rt = It in rta = Ita. 

Absence of the r-Prefix of ordinary Tibetan is seen in the gy7id 
(Nam gyud/kyud), hdzon (Nam hdzon/hjon/rdzon), of the Tibetan 
manuscripts. Nor can we be at all certain that the normal 
Tibetan form is the more original. 

In cases where the Nam has r-Prefix lacking in ordinary 
Tibetan we may sometimes be able to cite a parallel without being 
able to furnish an explanation. Thus r77m, 'boundary’ = Tib. 

^ So in Ladak (Jaeschke, Tib. Grammar, § 7). 
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mu, has beside it rma = ma, ‘not\ of the Tibetan manuscripts, 
and tUryni, 'man^ ti-rming, 'name' (Tib. min, ynyih) of modern 
Gyarung: the form srnyi may be compared to Horpa smen, 'name 
Ene, ‘evir = Tib. Ties, is paralleled by the rnu = Tib. mi, 'breast', 
of the Tibetan manuscripts: cf. also the case of rbyo (p, 333). 

The forms hrsari, 'hostile’, and rzan, 11. 54, 56, which must have 
some kindred meaning, are in themselves remarkable. The former 
is clearly connected with hmn = Tib. san, 'hate', and in Tibetan 
might have been hsah : in principle it is not different from rkali, 
rkoyyi, rpag, rmag. Rzan, which does not recall anything in Nam, 
where the z is practically non-existent, is curiousty paralleled in 
one of the Tibetan manuscripts by a form rzen, rnen ~ Tib. 
ynnen, 'make phant'. This is not a scriptural accident, by reason 
of the parallels noted (p. 106) in certain Hsi-fan dialects (d’Ollone, 
p. 73): it looks as if in some circumstances n became whence z. 
The particular word, rmn, might accordingly be = Tib. g^n, 
' cruel' severe ' wild ’: but the final n is then a difficulty. Further 
curiosities in connexion with n are Tangut rkhian, 'Argal sheep' 
= Tib. gnan/rnan, and Tangut rkhin, 'heart' = Tib. snin. 

The instances of Nam r Prefixed to Verbs which in Tibetan are 
without it, e.g. rgyed, rdzum, rdzur, provoke the inquiry whether 
in Nam the r- may have retained some definite functional value. 
The question is most natural where the text exhibits forms with 
and without the r: such are Jigam/hrgam (rgam), rgyeb/Jigyeb, 
}irni(rni)/Jini (ni), hrne(rne)/hne (ne), grteli{hrtehu, rte)/gde, hrpehi 
(rpehi)/lipehi, hrbo{rbo)/hbo(gbo]in), lirmag(rmag)/mag, brdzah/ 
hdzah, Jirdza{rdza)jhdza, hrdzur/lidzur, one or two others (p. 350) 
being doubtful. 

It is, no doubt, premature to enter into this question. In some 
cases (rgyeb/hgyeb, hrdzon/hdzon, rmag/mag the latter only in 
mag-no) the alternation seems merely casual; in others the differ¬ 
ence, if any existed, has been obscured (hrni/hni, hrne/l^ne, hrbo/ 
hbo), or the connexion of the two forms is unproved. But in hgam/ 
}irgam{rgam) the difference = 'community’/'form a community', 
is not only clear in the Nam text, but corresponds to the Tibetan 
gam/sgam: hdza/rdza also are not improbably = 'friend’/'make 
friends’; and hpag/Jirpag may be partly distinguished as ‘low’/ 
‘lay low': Jidzur/hrdzur perhaps as ‘be aside’/‘leave aside'. 
Hence it is possible that one function of the r-Prefix was that of 
forming Denominative Verbs, and that such a function was in 
Nam not yet extinct. 
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Z- in hlhyan/liglyan = Tib. rkyan, ‘wild ass’, is not at all 
surprising on the Tibeto-Chinese border; cf. Central-Asian Iku, 
hlkun ~ rlcu, rkun, ‘steal’, ‘thief’. 

R final : 

In the JR AS. 1939, p. 215 and note, reference has been made 
to the possibility of a loss of final r in Nam spye = Tib. dbyar, 
‘summer’. Final ar/er is unmistakable in the phyar{pyar)/phyer 
(pyer) of the text, varying in such a way that an Ablaut relation¬ 
ship between the e/a is highly improbable; and it has been pointed 
out supra (pp. 33-4) that a place in the Koko-nor region mentioned 
in the eighth century a.d. as Dbyar-mo-than is known later as 
G-yar-mo-tlmn, Yar-mo-than, G-yer-7no4han. These cases seem 
evidence of occasional change of final arto ei\ which change is, also 
with loss of the -r, in fact frequent in some modern E.-Tibetan 
dialects (supra, p. 78). On the other hand, a change of final -er to 
-ir, seen in Nam Jiwyir — Tib. hbyer, ‘escape’, is paralleled by 
Hsi-hsia nir, ‘relative’, if equivalent, as suggested by Laufer 
(No. 122, p. 104), to Tib. giier: the few other known Hsi-hsia 
words with final r (Nevsky, Nos. 55,163, 231, 273, 279, 281) are of 
indeterminate etymology. 

A parallel to spye/dbyar might perhaps be found in the Nam 
word ste in: 

stehi-htam-hmog-dze, 54, ‘over the — clouds’ 

hrdzoh-hyo-hsi-dze-ste-gdzu-ge-cig, 194, 356 

‘On the castle’s high zig-zag (ascent) the — asses ceased’. 

Here, if ste were == Tib. sde, ‘class’, ‘group’, &c., the sense of 
stehi-htain/ktham) would be ‘gathered in a mass’, and that of ste- 
gdzu would be ‘asses in troops’. Apposite as this would be, it is 
open to the serious objection that Tibetan sde is required as the 
equivalent of a different Nam word, namely, hrde/rdehe, which it 
fits, while in form supported by rdan = Tib. sdan, ‘anger’, and 
rdo — Tib. sdo, ‘venture If, on the other hand, we bring in Tib. 
star, ‘file on a string’, ‘fasten’, the ‘asses in file’ will be perhaps 
more appropriate than ‘asses in troops’, and the clouds ‘in close 
succession’ may not be seriously different from clouds ‘gathered in 
a mass ’. Moreover, the ste will furnish a good antithesis to the Jithar- 
mye, ‘fires let loose’ of the following line. It is, however, rather 
unfortunate that hthar also is an -ar word, and it seems preferable 
to take ste as a form of sten/rten (cf. lidre, hdro = hdren, hdron), 
‘hold on to’, ‘adhere to’, more especially as the corresponding 
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Intransitive hihe/hihen^y^hencQ the, ^adherent^ ‘subject’, is used 
in the sense of ‘halting’ (see S. C. Das’s Dictionary). 

5. L-Prefix; 1 final 

Instances of I prefixed to roots with initial d, dy have been 
considered; other cases are rare. If we omit mis-writings, viz. 
hltah, 1. 93 (for hldah), hltah, 1. 203 (for hldah, see 11. 202-3), hltom, 
1. 88 (for Jildwn, see 11. 94, 95), there remain : 

hlkyah, 188 (written hglyah, 1. 308) — Tib. rkyan, kiang or 
‘wild ass’. 

IgyoJio, 11—meaning obscure. 

hlto, 251, perhaps a mis-writing of Jildo, but possibly = Tib. 
ltos{lta), ‘look’. 

1‘pyoho, 22 = Tib. hphyo, ‘be agitated’, &c. 

Final I in place of r is seen in: 

181 = Tib. ster (cf. dhyal = dhyar, in the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts), 

but I = Tib. I in: 

htul/hthul — Tib. hdul, gdul, btul, thul 
hpul/hphul — Tib. phul 

hmyil, perhaps ™ Tib, myul/nul, ‘rove as spy’, &c. 

Lot, 1. 195 (hlon, 1. 357), might be ~ Tib. rol, ‘play’. 

The significance of so short a list is diminished by the fact that 
no other word in the text seems to invite comparison with a 
Tibetan word in Z, except hyu, which in a number of occurrences 
(11. 49, 123, 147, 305, 345-6, 35(^1, 368-9, 372, 387) is possibly - 
Tib. yul, ‘country’, ‘district’, ‘village’. 

6. S initial; s final 

Before a vowel s, whether initial or preceded by a Prefix, 
corresponds regularly to Tibetan s; e.g. 

sa/hsah/gsah ~ Tib. sa, ‘earth’. 
so/gso/gsohu — Tib. so, ‘live’. 
su = Tib. su, ‘who’. 
gsar = Tib. gsar, ‘new’. 

gsom = Tib. som, ‘think’, and = gsum, sum, ‘3’. 
bsog, 182, hsog, 295, hsag, 389 = Tib. sog, gsog, bsag, bsog, 
‘accumulate’. 
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The equivalence extends to cases where Nam wa = Tib. -o; e.g. 
swa, ‘tooth’ = Tib. so. 

swah/swa/hswah = Tib. so, ‘watch’, ‘guard’. 

Asu’ar — Tib. sor, ‘finger’. 

Exceptionally 5 corresponds to Tib. s (cf. hsos/bsos, hsen/hsen, in 
the Tibetan manuscripts) and vice versa: 

hsams, 58 = Tib. som, gsom, bsoms, bsarns, ‘make ready’. 
son 156 = Tib. sonjson, ‘arrive’ (?). 

S = Tib. ts, tsh in: 

se/hse/rse/hrse = Tih. rise, ‘top’, ‘peak’ (in the Tibetan 
manuscripts 5e). 

se/hse/gse/gsehe/gtse == Tib. gtse, htshe, ‘injure’. 
hsas/gsas = Tib. btsas, ‘born’, ‘offspring’, also gsas. 

In general, however, the ts, tsh, survive as such. Where initial s 
is followed by a consonant, it is not feasible to distinguish 
generally between 5 -Prefix and s belonging to the root. Under the 
heads of (a) presence and (6) absence of 5 we may take note of 
factual equivalents to Tibetan as follows: 

1. Before h, kh: 

(a) ska ^ Tib. sga, ‘saddle’. 
skar = Tib. skar, ‘star’. 
skii/skuhu — Tib. sku, ‘body’. 
ske = Tib. ske, ‘neck’. 

sko = Tib. sko, ‘select’, ‘appoint’. 
skyaii = Tib. skyon, bskyan, ‘protect’, (?). 
skyar = Tib. skyor, ‘hold up’ (?). 
skye == Tib. skye, ‘be born’, ‘live’. 

skhrud (cf. skho in the Tibetan manuscripts) = Tib. skrud, 
‘retreat in fear’. 

(b) kya = Tib. skya, ‘crop’ (cf. Hsi-hsia khya = Tib. skya, 

‘magpie’, Laufer, p. 104 (32)). 

Jcye 7 i — Tib. skyen, ‘swift’ (? or mkhyen, ‘know’ ?). 
skyim{hkyim/kyi7n/hkyim/gyini) has no s in Tib. khyim, 
‘house’, hgyim, ‘circumference’. 

2. Before t : 

(a) sta/stah/hstah = Tib. sta, a suffix. 
stan/hstah = Tib. stan, ‘above’. 
sti/hti = Tib. sti, bsti, thi, ‘rest’, ‘stop’. 
stih = Tib. stin, ‘rebuke’, or sdig, ‘sin’ (?). 
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ste/hste = Tib. ste, a suffix. 

ste/stehe = Tib. sten/rten, ‘adhere to’, &c. (p. 353) ?. 
stel = Tib. ster, ‘grant’, 
sto = Tib. stOj ‘rope’ (?). 
sto = Tib. sto, a suffix. 

St oil = Tib. stori, ‘empty’ (?). 

ston ~ Tib. stoh, ‘1,000’. 

ston = Tib. ston, ‘show’ (?). 

stoin/hstom — Tib. ston, ‘harvest’. 

stor/hstor/gstor = Tib. stor, ‘flee’, ‘be lost’. 

3. Before p and b: 

(a) spu-rbu = Tib. spu-rbn, a kind of bird or F.N. of a certain 

deer (?). 

spo — Tib. spo, ‘peak’. 

spo — Tib. spo, ‘change’. 

spgi = Tib. spyi, ‘head’, ‘chief’. 

spye = Tib. dbyar, ‘summer’, seems to be a by-form. 
Spa/spehi in mehi-spa, 1.151 ~ mehi-spehi, 1. 370, seems to 
be the same word (cf. p. 191), with the meaning ‘sparkle’ 
or ‘ ornament ’, which also suits spe in 1. 86. Nevertheless, 
spehi in 1. 379 seems equivalent to Tib. dpe, ‘example ’. 

(b) hpahi, 11. 211, 384, hpehi, 11. 211, 386, 387, are plainly 

identical, and they appear to have the two meanings of 
spa and spehi. Cf. also spehi/hpehi, p. 282. 

Sbyim = Tib, hgyim, ‘circumference’ ? Cf. hbyim, 11. 266, 
363? 

4. Before ts : 

(a) hstsag(htsag, htsog) = Tib. bstsags, ‘ collected ’ (tshogs/htshogs ). 
(6) htsah/gtsah = Tib. stsah, gstsah, ‘corn’. 

Stsah/hstsah, ‘watch’, and stsar, show in Tibetan {btsah, tshar) 
no s form, but once r (rtsas). 

5. Before h : 

(b) Possibly nor ~ Tib. nor (in manuscript snor), ‘farm’. 

6. Before h : 

(a) snah/shih = Tib. shin, ‘heart’. 
sha ~ Tib. sha/gha, ‘witness’ ? 
shi ~ Tib. ghis, ‘2’. 
shi/rhi ~ Tib. shi/rni, ‘noose’, ‘tie’. 

She (1. 217) is obscure. 
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7. Before m : 

(a) smuhu-hku = Tib. smi-gu/smyu-gu^ ‘reed*. 

‘blaze’, amyi, ‘man’, have normally in Tibetan no s; but 
concerning smt see pp. 282-3. Bmu, 1. 27, is quite obscure; but 
see p. 259. 

8. Before r: 

(a) sram/hsram = Tib. sran, ‘hard’. 
sri — Tib. sri, ‘demoness’. 
hsre = Tib. sre, ‘soot’, &c. 
sron ~ Tib. sron, ‘straight’. 

9. Before 1: 

On sl<zlm slah, slo, slog, see siipra, pp. 335-6. 

Slod is perhaps ^ a Tib. zlod = Ihod/glod/lod, ‘to loose’. 

Sli, Ijtsli, sleg, slttg (p. 336 n. 2) are obscure. 

10. Before 6*: 

ssam, a highly exceptional form, occurring in: 
ssam-stom-hdag-dze-hsar-stomhi, 255 

‘when the last (?) harvest has come to hand (? Mag ~ Tib. 
bdog, bdag), a new harvest’. 

If Siam is to be credited with the conjectured meaning, it may 
be related to Tib. sam/gsam, ‘lower’, ‘later’. Hsam, 1. 277, is 
apparently different. 

The cases where Tibetan s before consonants corresponds to 
Nam r before consonants, a frequent phenomenon in ‘Tangut’, 
have been noted under ‘r-Prefix’. 

.s final, after consonants as well as after vowels, is almost con¬ 
fined to verb-forms, to which it imparts an Aoristic or Preterite 
sense. In Tibetan also, where the s is used, moreover, to form 
Imperatives, many nominal forms with final s, both after vowels 
and after consonants, are plainly deverbal. Hence it is not certain 
that the Nam, where it lacks a final s present in Tibetan, has lost 
it. But the fact that its s is restricted to cases where it is func¬ 
tional indicates that in other circumstances a final s would have 
been lost; and such loss is sometimes suggested by particular 
factors, e.g. by the n (for n) in the Imperative form Mroii, as in 
Tib. drtms/dron, from hdren^ and therefore also in Mob (Tib. lobs), 
Imperative of blab. 

After vowels the following Aorists or Preterites can be recognized: 
gras, hgras, hras, htas (= hthas), hldas, hwas, hsas, hsas 
(gsas) 
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hnis, hldis, hris, 

hkus, hgrus, hthus, hnus, hbrus, gsus, hsus 
hkes, nes, gdes, hbres, rgyes 
g-yos, hyos, chos. 

After consonants we have : 
hthogs, hphyegs, rdzogs 
hgyahs, hsahs 
rkabs, rgyebs 

hkroms, hgroms, hproms, hsams 
hwars, rders (?), htsors, htshors. 

In nearly all cases these are found (see pp. 170, 197-8) as 
Predicates at the end of verses, sentences, or clauses; and in many 
instances non-Aoristic forms, without the -s, occur. The verbal 
and Aoristic function is not, of course, impaired when the word is 
followed by one of the auxiliary verbs re, ‘be^ hkam, 'prom, liyo, 
‘do’ or ‘effect’, as in: 

spye-chos-re, 'being begun in summer’, 
rgyes-hkom, ‘effect extension’, 
htas-prom, 'made hard or tangled’, 
hchos-hyo, ’ make beginning ’; 

or with a governing or accompanying verb or even noun, as in: 
gsus-slo, ‘ call for escort ’, 
hbrus-hgjan, 'itch with inflammation’, 
hyos-hlam, 'movement path’, 
htas-kro, ‘tangled hate’; 
or with a verbal or nominal suffix, as in: 
hsas-te, ‘being born’, 
chos-ta, 'beginnings’ or ‘things begun’. 

In some cases the -s is disguised by being transferred in writing, 
as frequently in Tibetan, to a following suffix, ta, te, to, making 
sta, ste, stOy as in: 

htsah-ste (= htsahs-te), hwa-ste, gbohu-ste (= gbos-te) 
hgyah-sto, hrgyah-sto, hrgehi-sto hrgehes-to), hhah-sto, 
(=hhahs-to), hldu-sto, hldyim-sto, htsah-sto (= htsahs-to), 
hyim-sto. 

In 11. 278-9, htag-htos, the is attached to the Participle in 4o, 
used as a main verb. 

The possibility that the form h^sodtsa is an attempt to attach the 
Aoristic s even to a root ending in d has been suggested supra 
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(p. 301). Perhaps this, and not merely a feeling for euphony, 
accounts for the s in hbrad-sta, L 306. In g-ri(hri, ^c,)-sta-mehi, 
hman-sta-mehi, 11. 311-13, the sta^ which follows a nominal word, 
seems to be different, = sta, ‘there’. 

We are now left with ses (Aorist of 6‘e), ‘wise’; hbos (Aorist of 
Jibo^ ‘swell’), ‘the big man’ or ‘master’; gsas/hsas (Aorist of 
btsah, ‘give birth’), ‘offspring’, ‘children’; hrkaa (Tib. skas/skras), 
‘ladder’, ‘staircase’; rjes (Tib. rjes), ‘aftermark’; }ino(s) (evi¬ 
denced by hno-sta/hno-sto)j ‘friend’, 'partisan’ (Tib. nos, ‘side’); 
hyogs (one occurrence, usually hyog/g-yog) apparently == Tib. 
g-yog, ‘serve’, ‘servant’; and: 

hho-sto-ge-rdo-re-cis-tsha-hbyihi, 84, ‘when friends ven¬ 
ture . . . 

gdim-chis(tshis ?)-ldom-re, 94, 95, ‘under the sway of disap¬ 
pearance and coming (transience) ’ 
khyos-hkhyan-hyu-ge, 212, ‘wives united with husbands’ 
hgar-hpu-hches-hho-hkhob-prom, 322, 'the chief blacksmith 
having made a face-covering (blinkers) ’ 
hpus-hphyah-myi-cah, 298 (obscure). 

In most of the above-cited single words the -s may have been 
preserved by a consciousness of its functional, de verbal, character; 
and this applies even to l).rhas and rjes, where the Tibetan also has 
the -5. For hrkas, perhaps connected with Tib. dkaJi, ‘ steep occurs 
only in the phrase hrkas^hthah, 1. 57, which may be ‘putting (Tib. 
gtan) a ladder or staircase’, unless Tib. skas-gdan-bu {=skas, skas- 
ka, skasdsJian, skras, skras-ka) contains a gdan ^ gtan, 'stick’, 
and Nam Mhan is the same ; in the phrase the -s might have been 
retained. Rjes is a derivative from rjed/brje/brjed, ‘change’, 
‘exchange’, ‘forget’, 'remind’; but the phrase in which it occurs, 

pyi-rjes-ne-hcer, 201-2, ‘the good is afraid of a (funeral) 
memorial’, 

might contain an Instrumental-Ablative after a verb of ‘fearing’, 
if such a Case existed in Nam. A consideration of this last possi¬ 
bility depends upon the words cis, chis, khyos, Itches, h'pus, in the 
five passages quoted. Cis (p. 259) and hjyus, however, are obscure 
and therefore must be put aside; chis, even if it is not a mis-writing 
of the chim, hchim, htshim of 11. 38, 81, 199, can be Aorist of chi, 
‘go’ (Tib. mchis), and not Instrumental in -s; and hches, though 
certainly connected with the hche, ‘great ’, which elsewhere occurs, 
may still be = Tib. ches (not che) in its regular deverbal-adverbial 
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use. There remains, therefore, only khyos = Tib. khyo, 'husband’, 
which is of uncertain derivation and may itself be deverbal, like 
skyes, 'man’. Accordingly we find nothing to invalidate the 
negative conclusion {supra, j3. 193) concerning the non-existence 
of a Nam Instrumental-Agential Case, which, had it existed, should 
have found some expression after words ending in consonants. 

7. Nasals, initial and final 

A. Initial m is usually unaffected in old Tibetan; but a change 
of my- to ny-(n-), regular in modern Tibetan and very widely 
evidenced in Hsi-fan and other languages of the Tibeto-Chinese 
areas, is to be seen in myul/md, 'slink’, ‘rove’, 'spy’, smyii-gu/ 
snug-gu, 'pen’, and in mye-cho/de-tshooi Tibetan manuscripts. 
The change has not been found in Nam. 

Initial ii is not often replaced; for instance, the Tibeto-Burnian 
equivalents of Tib. na, and Ifia, 'o’, commonly retain the 
guttural (Hodgson writes gn). The Nam text confuses nah and 
hnah (supra, pp. 238-9), and in mag-no, 'battle’, the no (dis¬ 
similation after g ?) is perhaps the same word as in Tib. g-yul-no, 
'battle’. The cases of na for na (assimilation ?), U. ol, 199, 201, 
206, 207 after -n in hbyiii, rrnan, are interesting, because the like 
is exemplified in the Tibetan manuscripts. 

n- is the most unstable, being usually in Tibeto-Burman lan¬ 
guages represented by n\ thus for Tib. ghen, 'relative’, the Hsi- 
hsia nir (Laufer, No. 122); for snin, 'heart’, gne/gne/ne (Nevsky, 
No. 100; Laufer, No. 105, nin)] for rje, 'king', neh/ne/neh 
(Nevsky, No. 40); for mnam, ‘equal’, ne/ni/nih (Nevsky, No. 217). 
The word for '2’, Tib. gnis, is Gyarung ka-nes, Rgya-ron (Pati) 
ko-nes, Takpa nai, Manyak nd-bi, 'Tanguf ni] cf. 'Tanguf nina, 
'sun’ (— Tib. nm). The Nam text varies fie with ne in hkya-wa- 
ne. The documents from Central Asia have nun-chad for nuh-chad. 

n- is not usually altered: in Thochu nyik, Horpa nya-nya, Go- 
lok 41 nierk, Muli nya, Pa-u-Rong nyi, all — Tib. nag, 'black', 
some confusion may have co-operated. The Central-Asian docu¬ 
ments have han-cher for nan-cher. 

The above facts may tend to remove any a priori objections to 
the following abnormal equations between Nam and Tibetan 
initial nasals; 

nag = Tib. hag, ' voice ’ in Mzam-nag (11. 276, 278), 'mild voice’, 
hsah-nag (1. 199) and g-rah-nag (1. 262), 'enemy voice’, 
hnag-htshab (1. 102), 'voice-deputy’, Tib. hagt-shab. 
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nam = Tib. uayns, *mind\ 'spirit', in hnam-Mzam-htar, 
11.145-6, 'the faint-heart escapes'; cf. Tib. nam (and nams)- 
chun, ‘feeble'. 

narn = Tib. nams, ‘damaged*, 'spoiled', 'degenerate', in hldah- 
Icraii-hnam-dze, 1. 126, ‘when uprightness degenerates’, 
hjpah’Jirgam-linam^ 1. 259, 'the community of braves de¬ 
clines'; probably also in hnam-lite-hsah, 1. 83, 'having 
declined, was destro^^ed' (cf. 11. 124-5, hsad . . . hsah), 

nar Tib. nar, 'strength', 'vigour', in; 
hyah-hrgehe-ge-sram-pa-nar, 72 

'those whose fortune is in the ascendant have firm hero- 
vigour'; 
cf. 1. 204, 

puh-te-gsar-har-hpah-rmag-hcihi 11 
'in a body with new vigour a hero-armj^ goes 
where nar is written. Nar/snar/bsnar, 'lengthen', 'long and thin 
'continuousis less apt. In 1.112, hldan-hkran-hnar-re, the follow¬ 
ing may be preferable: 

nar/liner = Tib. gner/gnar, 'tend’, ‘provide for’, 'procure*, in 

g-wah-hrsah-hnar[-re], 224, 'procure fierce force’ 
glah-hlad-hnar[-re], 233, 'procure return for wages' (p. 251) 
gse-hlad-hnar[-re], 243, 'procure requital of injury'. 

Here would belong also hcha-ligrah-niimar-dze, 1. 239, and the 
above-mentioned hldan-hkrah-hnar-re. An equivalent of Tib. 
mnar, 'sweet', does not seem likely here. 

Hner occurs only in 

g-rah-gsog-hner[-re]-ses-hbeg-hsog ||, 7, 20 
‘To provide wings for—Ses-hbeg was the wings ; 

nen = Tib. nen, 'danger' in 

hldah-rgye-hdor-re-hwah-ta-hnen, 209-10 
‘If the big stick (or 'strong support’, lildan) is thrown away, 
ruling is dangerous'; 

nor — Tib. nor, ‘wealth’, 'property , ‘cattle , in the Tibetan 
manuscripts snor, apparently 'farm or 'estate'. This may 
be recognized in 

hhor-hlah-hwam-hsid-dze, II, 'in the high mansions on the 
farms or estates’. 

The same l^nor, ‘wealth’, may be seen in 11, 50, 52 (p. 328). 
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]^or = ‘wealth* occurs in 1. 151; elsewhere nor, where not = 
no-re, is ~ Tib. nor ‘fool*. 

In one or two places we find an abnormal initial hy, a, combina¬ 
tion otherwise unknown.^ In 1. 206, rhye-ne-hnohu, the rnye is 
evidently a confusion of rne and rhe, cf. rhe-re-hho, 1. 133, rne- 
ne-hreJii, 1. 200. In II. 362-3, where the readings are partly doubt¬ 
ful and we have in succession hnyoh (hfiyehe ?), hne, perhaps 

the same wmd ne was intended. In 1. 28 hgrah-hhyir-hnyir ||, if 
hgran — Tib. gran, ‘cold', Avhich is not unlikely, then hnyir- 
hnyir is probably = Tib. nil-hil, ‘trickle down', with -r — -I, the 
converse of -/ = -r in stel; cf. p. 354. 

B. Xasals final: J/ in stom, 'harvest', 11. 14, 255, 281 = Tib. 
ston, and gnim, ‘day*. 1. 12 Tib. nin/gnin, is probably original, 
Tibetan having in several instances (e.g. ston, 'thousand') -n or 
-n in place of original -m.- 

Confusion of final n and 7i is in Tibetan rather common, having 
perhaps its main root in the cases, such as dran from hdren, bzun 
from Jidzin, where n is for ns<ns. To this type belongs the Nam 
Imperative Jitron (U. 224, 233, pp. 199, 357) = Tib. drofi/drons, 
from hdren, dead': and perhaps therefore rgon— Tih. dgon, 
‘wilderness’, cf. Tib. dgon/dgons/rgons, 'evening' and ionjson, 
p. 355. Stoh-hjpon, I. 321 = Tib. ston-dpon, 'thousand-com¬ 
mander', is perhaps a loan-word. 

The loss, or non-accretion, of n in Jidre/htre, ‘draw', ‘lead', is 
not peculiar to Nam, being found in the Tibetan manuscripts 
(p. 214) and perhaps also in the common Tibetan word lidre, 
‘demon’. Hdro, ^go*. ‘travel' — Tib. hdron, Avill be similar. 

8. Other root consonants, initial and final 

A. Tenuis and aspirate : 

In the discussion of Orthograph 3 ^ (pp. 116 sqq.) we have noted 
very numerous examples of variation between and aspirate. 

In most instances the ten ids is preceded by h ; but the great general 
preponderance in the number of words with that Prefix, and the 
fact that there are clear occurrences in its absence, render that 
circumstance insignificant. 

The regular alternations of tenuis and aspirate in Tibetan 
verbal paradigms and the omnipresent phenomenon of such 

^ Except in Kfiams, where Jaesclike notes (Berlin Academy Monats- 
bericht, 1865, p. 443) nyen for nen. 

- So also Chinese. On confusions in ‘the Tibetan manuscripts’ see p. 214. 
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alternation in the root-groups generally render it extremely 
difficult to affirm in a particular case that a Nam tenuis replaces 
an aspirate or vice versa: for example, ’with back bent 

down’, is not a phonetic equivalent of Tib. dgur/rgur/sguTy but 
an independent derivative of the root (perhaps gur) and possibly 
connected with hkJiur, ^carry’, and khur, Toad'. Withm the 
limits of Tibetan such cases are not infrequent; for instance, we 
find pan and phan both meaning lap . 

Some probable or certain cases are the following 
[a) Tenuis written for aspirate (common in the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts and documents): 

hkah (also hkhah) = Tib. kha, ‘mouth’, ‘speech’. 

hkan (also hkhan) = Tib. khan, ‘house’. 

hkab (also hkhab) = Tib. khab/khyab, ‘home’, ‘family’. 

M-ar(also khar/hkhar) = Tib. khar/mkhar, ‘city’, ‘citadeT. 

hkun = Tib. khun, ‘hollowed out’, ‘cave’. 

hke (also hkhe) = Tib. khe, profit . 

kw (also ^Mor) = Tib. khor/hkhor [skor), ‘surround, ‘go 
round’, &c. 

hkyi = Tib. khyi, ‘dog\ 

kyu, Jikyu — Tib. hkhyu/dkyii, swift , lace . 

hkye = Tih. khye, khyehu, ‘child’ (possibly, however, for 

skye), , 

hkri (also khri, hgri) = Tib. khri,^ ‘seat', support . 
hci/UiU/gci/gdlii = Tib. mcU, ‘go’. 
ce (also hce, hche) = Tib. che, great . 
litan{than, hthan) = Tib. than, plain . 
litan(hihan, thwah) = Tib. than, ‘power , &c. 
htam(htham) = Tih. hthajn, ‘united’. 
htar(thar, hthar) = Tib. thar, ‘released’. 
htas = Tib. hthas, ‘hard’, ‘tangled’. 
hUilQithul) = Tib. thul, ‘tame’. 
hto{htho) = Tib. mtho, ‘high’. 
htar,tor(hthor/thor) = Tib. thor, ‘tuft , &c. 
hpahiThan, hphah) = Tib. pan/phan, ‘lap . 
hpu{hphu) = Tib. phu, ‘blow’. 
hpul'ihphul) = Tib. phul, ‘raised to the top . 
hpog(hphog) = Tib. hphog, hit . 
hpam(hphom) = Tib. lipham, ‘be defeated . 

* In some of the foUowing instances (pp. 363-5) the spelling in the 
manuscript fluctuates {supra, pp. 1). 
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pyah(phyan) = Tib. hphyan, dp yah, ‘dangle . 
pyar{pyer, phyer, hphyer) — Tib. hphyar, Tift . 
pyi{phyi) = Tih. phyi, ‘outside’, ‘later 
hprah(kphrah) — Tib. hphra, ‘kick’ (‘?). 
hpro, 11. 181 (p. 156), 245-6 == Tib. hphro, ‘proceed'. 
tsah ~ Tib. tshah, ‘complete’. 

htsu, tsur (htshii, htshur) ~ Tib. tshu, tshur, Tiither’, ‘come 
hither’. 

htsors(ts}ior, htsJiors) — Tib. htshor, ‘chase’. 

(b) Aspirate written for tenuis (common in the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts and documents): 
skhrud ~ Tib. sJcrud, 'put to flight'. 
cM (also ci) = Tib. ci, 'who’, 'which’. 
gcheg (also hceg, gceg) = Tib. tseg/tsheg, ‘trouble', ‘hitch’. 
tha (usually ta) ~ Tib. ta, a suffix. 
hphu (also hpu) = Tib. pii, 'man', 'elder'. 
tsha/tshah = feu, a suffix. 
tsharyi (also Jitsarn) =: Tib. tsam, 'only'. 

B. Media and tenuis (or aspirate); 

{a) Tenuis for media (common in the Tibetan manuscripts): 
hkah (also hgah) = Tib. gan/dgah, ‘full’, ‘complete’. 
kikar (also hgar) = Tib. dgar/sgar/skar, 'separate’, 'pen’. 
hko (also hgo) ~ Tib. go/mgo/sgo, ‘place', 'head', ‘gate’. 
}iku(smuhu-^) = Tib. gu(smyu^), ‘reed'. 
hkor (also hgor) ~ Tib. hgor, ‘tarry’. 
hkyud (also hgyud) — Tib. rgyud, 'race'. 
ska ~ Tib. sga, ‘saddle’. 
kklo (also glo, hlo) — Tib. glo, 'lungs'. 
ktor (usually hdor) = Tib. hdor, ‘cast away'. 
htre (usually hdre) ~ Tib. hdren, 'draw'. 
htron ~ Tib. hdreh, droh, trah, 'draw’. 
rte ~ Tib. sde, ‘flock’, ‘troop’, &c. (p. 259) = rde (p. 270). 
rto — Tib. rdo, 'stone’. 
hltah (usually hldah) = Tib. Idah, 'rise '. 
hltom (usually hldom) ~ Tib. Idoin, 'bind', 'subdue'. 
por/hpor (also phor) — Tib. hbor, ‘let go’ (manuscripts por). 
Jtpro 1. 321 (usually hbro) == Tib. hbro, 'taste’. 
hpos (usually hbos) = Tib. hbo, 'swell’. 

(b) Media for tenuis (or aspirate) (not rare in the Tibetan 
manuscripts): 
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geliu-prom = kehii {hkehu)-^^. 
hgri (also hkri) = khri 'seat'. 
hdah (hkho°) = litah (hkholf). 

Jibu[htor'^) = hpu and hphu (htor°). 
hdzo-hdza (and %tsah) = htso-htsah. 

The fluctuations of which the above are the most presentable 
examples might be recognized, especially those between tenuis and 
aspirate, in a good number of further instances which on the 
ground of some scruple, generally a possibility of grammatical 
alternation, are omitted. Hence a statistical interpretation is not 
feasible; nevertheless, a relative infrequency of the changes 
> aspirate and tennis > media, as compared with their 
converses, is apparent; and it is natural to conclude that in the 
actual pronunciation there was a tendency to loss of aspiration on 
the part of aspirates and to loss of voice on the part of media. But 
it is not possible to adjust the facts into any of the usual phono¬ 
logical explanations. To a considerable extent there is a normal 
orthography, which accords with the etymology. If we assume 
that in the witing hkah for hkhah the scribe followed his ear, when 
he did not remember the orthographic form, we may conclude 
either that in actual speech the k was aspirated or that the aspirate 
had lost its aspiration. But then how did he come to write as tha 
in stor-tha-Jiihog, 1. 149, the suffix ta, with which he was perfectly 
famihar and which he gives in the stor-ta-MJiog of the same hne ? 
Since a complete indifference in regard to t/th cannot be alleged, 
we are baffled, unless a writing from dictation, affected by casual 
pronunciations, should afford a clue.^ 

Fortunately, however, we may disburden the Nam language of 
responsibility for the fluctuations. For in the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts, i.e. in a language which had been very copiously employed 
in writing, we find fluctuations of like character and amount, and 
not seldom affecting the same words.^ It may therefore be sus¬ 
pected, since the manuscripts were all, no doubt, written in Sa-cu, 
where they were found, that the actual scribes were not people 
of Tibet, but Central-Asians, imperfectly acquainted with the 
language, Tibetan or Nam, and liable to mishearing of words 
orally imparted to them. But, if that is the case, we must infer 
also that, as is not unlikely, private letters W'ere often dictated to 

^ See p. 117. 

* Concerning parallel caprice in Central-Asian texts in other languages 
see p. 117 n. 5. 
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scribes. For in a letter {Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, ii, 
p. 238), of 4 lines only, from a Tibetan military officer we find: 

(а) tenuis for aspirate in inton = rnthoii, tos = thos, tsal = 
htshal, 

(б) aspirate for temiis in thah = ta, phar = par (thrice), 

(c) tenuis for media in mtsad ~ mdzad (twice), rtsan = rdzan, 
par = bar (twice), 

(d) media for tenuis in gdan = gtan, gyan = kyan, 

and these occur in conjunction with correct writings, such as 
thugs, bde, bdag, khyams, kha, phyi, dag, rgyags, &c. 

The normal Tibetan does not often confuse tenu is and aspirate, 
except where alternation is regular in the verbal paradigms and in 
root-forms. As regards Amdo, there is no serious evidence of a 
change of the type t/th ; and, though the converse would account 
for ‘Tanguf iso. Take’, tok, Tightning’, tiin, 'drink’, tsiar, 'rain’, 
ka, 'mouth’, Thochu pi, ‘hog’, kih, 'house’, kwd, ‘thou’, kwdn, 
'he’ (Tib. mtsho, thog, hthuh, char, kha, phag, khyim, khyod, khoh), 
no clear conclusion follows from the meagre vocabularies at 
present available, even if we overlooked their modern date and 
were sure of their accuracy and interpretation. The case is similar 
in regard to tenuis/media. As concerns the ancient irregularities 
in the Tibetan and Nam writings, it seems necessary to acquiesce 
for the present in attributing the responsibihty to the scribes. 

C. The groups c, c'h,j/ts, tsh, dz. 

Confusion between these two groups, scripturally easy and in 
all old Tibetan writings quite frequent, is exemplified by: 
hcog = htsog, 'collect’. 
hscah — Jjistsah, 'watch’ (Tib. btsa). 
chis — tshis. 

hjah = hdzah, 'eat’ (Tib. za). 

Jijam = hdzam, 'mild’ (Tib. hjam). 
hjar — hdzar, 'adhere’ (Tib. hjar). 
hju — Mzu, gzu, &c., 'tiger’, 'ass’. 
hjo = hdzo, 'eat’ (Tib. zo). 

jon, hjon — hdzon, rdzon, 'castle’ (Tib. rdzoh, hdzoh). 
rje = rdze, 'king’ (Tib. rje, and manuscripts rdze). 

Further serious matters in connexion with initial consonants 
hardly arise. If brom/hbrom, 11.72 (pp. 226,342), 297 — Tib. hgrum, 
'pinch or nip off’, and htrog, 1. 40 ~ Tib. hbrog (see p. 327), they 
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belong to a class of cases where in Tibetan itself, especially before 
y, r, I, we find an alternation of b and g, sometimes (before r) of d 
also. The Tibetan manuscripts have hbrum for hgram, ’border', 
bio for glOf and elsewhere we find hdrul/hgrul^ hgrhn/hbrim, hgye/ 
hbye, &c, 

D. Final consonants 

Except the above noted, sporadic, instances of 4 for -r (sfel) 
and n for n, and the possible loss of final -s, there seems to be 
practically nothing that calls for notice. There are no apparent 
instances of -b for -g, as in the IJiab, pyab = lhag, 'phyag, of the 
Tibetan manuscripts. If stin in 11. 330-1, 335-6 were = Tib. sdig, 
‘sin' (but probably it is stin, ‘rebuke'), it would correspond to the 
stin of one of the Tibetan manuscripts, which present other 
instances also of confusion of final g, gs, with n, ns, 

9. Vowels, medial and final 

A. Medial 

Apart from the normal ablauts, e/a, o/a, e/o/a, exhibited by 
Tibetan roots, there is little in respect of medial vowels that calls 
for note. 

a for i in snan (also snin) — Tib. snin, ‘heart*, is found also in 
the Tibetan manuscripts. Possibly it is due to confusion 
with snan, ‘pleasant'; but it is exactly paralleled by 
‘Tanguf san ~ Tib. Mn, ‘wood*, ‘tree’, &c.: see p. 108. 

i for e in hivyir = Tib. Iibyer is paralleled by stigs — stegs, cis = 
ces, &c., of the Tibetan manuscripts. 

i for u in myil — Tib. inyul, ‘creep privily', may be compared 
with gzi ~ gzu, ‘bow', mu — vii, ‘man', in the manu¬ 
scripts, which have also u for ^ in mu, ‘man', cf. the place- 
names Mi-nag I MeniajMu-nia and MijMelMii-U. 

e for a in rgyeb = Tib. rgyab, 'phyer/phyar — Tib. phyar, and 
perhaps therefore in spye — Tib. dbyar, ste = Tib. star, 
and the name (Hses^bbeg (cf. the Rbag[Rbeg) of the manu¬ 
scripts), has been mentioned supra (p. 134), as perhaps 
dialectical; cf. tseb, bleg, sen, for tsJiab, blag, san, in the 
Tibetan manuscript Chronicle. 

o for a before -m, -ms, in hpom/hphom, ‘ be defeated', seems to 
have been regional, since it appears in several place-names 
ending in -tsoms = -mtshams, and -boms/-goms = -bains/ 
-gams, belonging to NE. Tibet. 
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0 for u is seen in gsarn = Tib. gsum, ‘three’, rJcom = Tib. bkum, 
‘slain’, hkom/gkom = Tib. hkhttms, hgums, bkurtiy ‘execute 
(a task)’, mm — Tib. rum, ‘darkness’, ‘dark hollow’, 
hklom = Tib. klum (p. 280), drom ~ Tib. drum/drun (p, 219), 
lorn (p. 233) — Tib. lums, ‘bath’, Hsi-hsia lorn, ‘well’ 
(Laufer, no. 114) ? The word slog/slug occurs in the two 
forms (11.174, 359): the slug of 1.47 is evidently a different 
word. Hkah-hcog = kha-tsug, of the Tibetan manuscripts, 
and trog/htrog, ‘enemy’ (= Tib. hdrugs, ‘agitate’?) may 
be further examples of the same. 

B. Final 

The duplications of final vowels, resulting in -aha, -ihi, -uhu, 
-ehe, -oho, have been noticed in the chapter ‘Grammar’ (pp. 169); 
also the combinations ^ith hi, resulting in -ahi, -uhi, -ehi, -ohi. 
There remain -ehu and -ohu, together with some other cases of -u. 

-ehu, which in Tibetan is commonly used [a) to represent 
Chinese -ao, in its old pronunciation, and (b) in so-called diminu¬ 
tives, such as behu, ‘calf’, from ba, ‘ox’, appears also in some 
apparently non-diminutive words, e.g. khyehu, ‘child’, drehu, 
‘mule’, lehu, ‘chapter’, neJiu, ‘green meadow’ {nehu-thah, °gsih): 
in the last group of cases it usuaUy has a by-form (e.g. khye, dre, 
le, ne) with e only, a good example being the name of the famous 
king Khri-sron Ldehu (or Lde)-brtsan. The derivation of behu 
from ba-bo, in itself highly questionable, is rendered more so by 
the relation to -c. The forms seem to have been favoured in Amdo, 
the Tibetan manuscripts and documents having khyehu, glehu, 
sgyehu, chehu (also °^i), drehu, mdehu (= mdah, ‘arrow’), ldehu, 
behu, hyehu {= hya, ‘bird’), nehu, snehu, tshehu, zehn, lehu (:= la, 
‘pass’). The forms in -ehu were, therefore, ancient and wide¬ 
spread, and their derivation and meaning is problematical. 

In the Xam examples the relation to -e is permeating. We have: 
hkeh%i{kehu, gehu)-prom ~ hke-prom 
glehu ~ Tib. glehu/gle, ‘edges (?) of ploughlands’ 
hrtehu = grtehe/gde, ‘fix’ (?) 
nehu = Tib. nehe, ‘young’, ‘fresh’ 
tswehu — htswe/hdzwe/hdzwehe 
hdzehu — Tib. gze-re, ‘weak’. 

The Nam, therefore, confirms the antiquity of the forms; but it 
does not enlighten us concerning their etymology. 

On the possibility that some cases oi-ehi = -e are derived from 
-ehe see supra, p. 192: on -aj-ehi (cf. -aj-ehu) pp. 191-2. 
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-ohu occurs in: 

hicohu {°prom, °me) = IMiohit — Jikohi i^me) — hkhoho, 
hnohu (1. 206) — hno. 

hjohu (1. 137) = hjo, 'chief’, or hdzo, 'man’. 
htoliu (1. 7) = Mo ? 

Mdohu = Ido, hldoh, 

Idyohu — Idyo. 
nohn (1. 41). 
ghohu ~ hbo. 
hhyohu ~ Jibyo. 

kdzohu = Jidzo, ‘man’, or hdzo, 'act’. 
gsohu = gso, 'live’. 

Of these equations some are not beyond doubt; but the certain 
ones, hkohu, hnoJiu, Idyohu, hjohu (alternating with hdzohu), ghohu, 
gsohu, suffice to prove that the -ohu is indistinguishable in meaning 
from -o : it may, therefore, represent an occasional pronunciation 
of the normal variant -oho. Are there any other indications of a 
final -o inclining towards the pronunciation -u ? 

A certain instance is to be seen in the varied forms, both occur¬ 
ring more than once, of the name Mye-kru, °kro, in one of the 
Tibetan manuscripts: and in ordinary Tibetan there are instances, 
such as phu/pho, 'elder brother’. In the Nam text the variation 
between hbrus, and hbro in the repeated verse Lines 152-3, 158 
furnishes a good parallel: and the hdru (cf. Tib. dru-hu, "^gu, gru- 
gu, 'a clew or skein of thread’) of hdru-hjar, 'caught in the toils’ 
(cf. p. 272), may be = dro, 'net’, of one of the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts. The possibihty that the Nam expression hrim-hgru 
corresponds to Tib. rim-hgro {supra, p. 308) is also apposite in this 
connexion. In Hsi-hsia -u ~ Tib. -o and -o = Tib. -u have been 
noted by Dr. Laufer (p. lOI). The Nam word mu, when it seems to 
mean 'sky’, corresponds to what in Hsi-hsia is mo and in Hsi-fan 
and Tibeto-Burman generally is usually mo or mon. In Hsi-fan 
^<0 is frequent or normal, e.g. in Bgya-roh ~ Tib. glo, 
'lungs’. 

The -iva = Tib. -o in swa (also Tib. swa), 'watch’, and swa, 
‘tooth’, and similarly in swar = Tib. sor, ‘finger’, wa-hdan/hwa- 
IjMan — Hsi-hsia 'o-din, Tib. 'o-ldoh/ho-doh, ‘neck’, ‘windpipe’, 
is perhaps original, although in later times we find Gyarung wdki, 
Takpa iva, derived, no doubt, from Tib. hog, ‘below’, and in Yiin- 
nan Tibetan -wa for -o is frequent. 

Bb 
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The above discussions may serve to exemplify the methods and 
materials available for ascertaining the meanings and etymo¬ 
logical relations of Nam words. In the case of a previously unknown 
language, where ever}" word sheds obscurity upon its neighbours, 
a definite knowledge of some word-meanings is an early requisite. 
A monosyllabic language, abounding, like the Tibetan, in homo¬ 
phones and in unconnected meanings of other sorts, is especially 
elusive: and, in consequence of the play of consonantal Prefixes, 
the systematic variations of initial consonants, and ancient vowel- 
Ablauts, the seizable part of an individual monosyllable is reduced 
to very little. The popular Tibetan of the eighth- to ninth-century 
‘ documents' and of the more or less contemporary texts of what 
we have cited as ‘the Tibetan manuscripts* has, moreover, a 
Protean range of orthographic variation and frequent caprice in 
its employment. Only by observing the system of the morpho¬ 
logical variations and becoming aware of habits shown in the 
orthographical fluctuations can we attain a conviction as to 
what is, or is not, possible in a particular case. 

As students of even ordinart" Tibetan, and certain!}" of old 
popular Tibetan, are aware, a fairly definite apprehension of word- 
or root-meanings is insufficient for the purpose of reaching, as we 
do in such languages as Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit, the meaning of 
the phrase or sentence : the syntactical indications are too lax and 
too few. It is by a sort of conjecture that the total meaning is 
conceived, and the verification is through famiharity with usage 
and comparison of parallels. The mentality of the Ch'iang peoples, 
whose history is known only from notices in Chinese Amials and 
biographies and from whom there has hitherto been a total lack of 
literary record, would be merely conjectural but for the existence 
of the fragmentary pieces to which we have been referring as ‘the 
Tibetan manuscripts'. These, emanating from the same milieu, 
more or less, as the Nam text and partly concerned in a general 
way with the same subjects, do to some extent prepare us for 
comprehending the notions and interests involved in the text. 
Occasionally they furnish convincing evidence in detail: for 
instance, in the Nam expression srnyi-glog we might, after making 
sure ofsrniji as ^ Tib. hiyi/iiii, Tnanhesitate to recognize glog as 
= Tib. glog, ‘hghtning', and seek some other etymology and 
meaning, if we did not find in one of the manuscripts a proverb 
which exj)licitly compares a man of prompt activity to lightning, 
thus assuring the translation ‘a lightning man’. The manuscripts 
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are, therefore, an essential part, of the materials for the work of 
interpretation. 

A fair number of the recurrent words and phrases in the text 
have been under consideration: and further meanings and etymo¬ 
logies, either consequent or comparable or not calling for longer ex¬ 
amination, will be found in the Vocabulary. If a good proportion 
of all these ventures shall prove to have been successful, some 
serious inroads will have been made into the initial obscurity of 
the language and text. Apart from external points d'appui, which 
afford unmanipulated testimony, the most satisfactory verifica¬ 
tion should be found in continuous translation; in such languages 
as Nam or Tibetan a verse or a sentence might in some cases by 
aid of ingenuity be made to yield a reasonable sense, etymologi¬ 
cally impeccable, but quite different from the original intent: the 
possibihty of such illusion recedes pari passu with the increase in 
the extent of the passage in question. At present an attempt at 
a complete translation would be marred by numerous gaps and 
queries due to lack of comprehension, not to mention the frag¬ 
mentariness of the text itself; and there might be a temptation to 
hazard renderings not based upon proof or mature conviction. 
The somewhat numerous versions of short passages or verses, 
taken along with the Abstract given supra (pp. 159 sqq.), may 
afford some conception of the matter and the modes of expression. 

It could not have been intended to draw up any list of ' sound 
changes', or a lautleJire of the Nam language. An indispensable 
preliminary is the ascertainment of the meanings of the words, 
which, as factual matters, are established by use of all available 
sources of evidence. But it may be doubted whether an eventual 
lautlehre of Nam will ever be very extensive. The text is written 
in Tibetan script, which, as devised by Indian pandits of the 
seventh century a.d. for the representation of the Tibetan lan¬ 
guage, pronounced to them by a royal envoy dispatched for the 
purpose, is likely to have represented a contemporary^ pronuncia¬ 
tion with a more than ordinary accuracy. In the use of that 
alphabet the Tibetan and Central-Asian scribes had had a vast 
experience, including some practice in vTiting foreign languages. 
The Lha-sa inscriptions and the more carefully vTitten Centra 1- 
Asian manuscripts are not remarkable for irregularities of spelling 
as distinguished from what later became archaisms of vocabulary 
or script. The common ‘documents', with their multitude of 
different unlearned writers, present peculiarities both dialectical 
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and individual; and for some reason some of 'the Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts' are replete with abnormalities and inconsistencies, 
especially, it seems, in regard to distinction of tenuis and tenuis 
aspirata and, to a less extent, in regard to distinction of tenuis 
and media, while the vowels are more constant—the Sandhi of 
Particles is often abnormal. In this matter the Nam text is on 
the same general level as ' the Tibetan manuscriptsand it pro¬ 
bably exhibits no irregularity which cannot be exactly paralleled 
in the latter. If we regularize the orthography^ and ascribe the 
fluctuations to some rather general differences between what 
was orthodox and what, in the case of oral tradition of popular 
compositions, was actually heard, we shall find that, except in 
respect of the actual use of Prefixes, which were more restricted in 
number than in Tibetan, and in respect of the absence of initial 
vowels (whether with ^ or ') and the practical non-occurrence of 
z, z, and Ji, the Nam phonology was notably similar, as was the 
word-morphology in general, to the Tibetan. Few of the phonetic 
deviations from Tibetan (in our present view almost entirely due 
to degeneration) which Dr. Laufer assembled on pp. 98-105 of his 
essay on Hsi-hsia can be paralleled in Nam. Accordingly the 
phonology of Nam may be treated to a great extent by mere 
reference to Tibetan. 

It is possible that an excessive appearance of resemblance to 
Tibetan results from the predominance of the latter among the aids 
to investigation, the other known Tibeto-Purman languages being 
all inferior by many centuries in date and most of them recorded 
only in modern times, so that their forms may be degenerate in 
the same degree as the modern Lha-sa Tibetan. The resemblance 
of A am to the early Tibetan is not such that even, perhaps, a 
single verse in the text would ydeld its meaning to a Tibetanist 
or Tibetan person either forthwith or through normal use of a 
Tibetan dictionary. The Grammar is simpler (though the verse 
parts of the Tibetan manuscripts' make some approximation), 
and the words are identifiable only when regard has been paid to 
principles of word-morphology in Tibetan and the alternatives 
which they involve. Nevertheless the resemblance turns out to be 
somewhat striking. In monosyllabic languages, indeed, corres¬ 
pondence of root-words, not obliterated, as so frequently in other 
forms of speech, by additions of suffixes, may be, when phonetic 
changes have been discounted, rather a general characteristic. 
As is apparent upon consultation of the Comparative Vocabu- 
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laries in the Linguistic Survey volume, the original monosyllables 
are to a large extent recognizable in the corresponding terms, 
sometimes modified by mere phonetic change, sometimes incor¬ 
porated in new monosyllables, sometimes fitted out with new, 
syllabic, prefixes, suffixes, and other exponents. But the j^am 
forms are appreciably on the same phonetic level as the Tibetan: 
they have more or less corresponding interchanges of initial 
consonants and Ablauts of vowels. It cannot be supposed that 
the other languages of the family, taken at the same level of date, 
would have revealed a like degree of affinity. Even in " Tibet ’ the 
differences between the languages of the family are not a mere 
matter of chronology. This can be proved by inspection of the 
only other language of the group having records coeval with the 
Nam and the early Tibetan. This is the Zaii-zun language of 
the Manasa-sarovar-Kailasa region, whereof some short specimens 
have been published in the JEAS. 1933, pp. 405-10. Very possibly 
it may turn out that the root-forms of Zan-zun are in a large 
measure shared by the Tibetan and the Nam. But the grammar 
and the actual words are, on the surface, entirely different, and 
the identification of the common elements will demand a study as 
intent as in the case of Nam. 

The resemblance between Tibetan and Nam may call for a 
revision of our preHminary impression that in the early times of 
historical Tibet a great gap, geographical and linguistic, separated 
the Tibetan and Ch'iang peoples. We may have to group them 
together as Eastern instead of separating them as Southern and 
North-Eastern: the western Tibetan dialects, Ladaki, &c., are, no 
doubt, all derivative, consequent upon the conquests of Sroh- 
btsan Sgam-po and his successors. In this connexion it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the purest existing form of Tibetan proper, namely 
the ‘Tangut’ of the Koko-nor region, as exemplified in Preje- 
valsky’s vocabulary, is likewise colonial, being spoken in an origin¬ 
ally Chlang area: allowance being made for a few phonological 
peculiarities, this dialect does not appear to differ seriously from 
the book language. 



NOTE TO TEXT 


The passages printed as prose betray frequently, but not 
at all points, a metrical intention, with verse varying (as 
elsewhere), irregular or miswritten. The punctuation be¬ 
ing unreliable or inadequate, the beginnings of sentences 
after | (not after ||) are here indicated by an added mark (*). 
On extra-metrical -o, na^ ni, hi^ also do??, at end of lines 
and on monosyllables with -r = -re, -r-re, or -ra see pp. 126-8, 
173-81. 



TEXT 


[1] . . . r(n ?) . . . [2] . . . , rkah(?) ... [3]... (8 aksaras) [1 hra . 

1 hlda . . . ] hses | beg . hr . . hrah . [hlda] . . 

[4]. . . (14 al'sara5)-[gne . . gz(?)og], . . {\0 aksaras) 

[5] [r]am^ | ge ] hwah || re | klu | ge | hwah |j 

hrah | hlda | hnam j hge | hses | beg ] hyah | 6 

[6] mog^ I htswe | re | mye | hyah | hwad 11 
hrah | hldah | hnam | ge | hrpag | hkhur | hskuhu 11 

[7] [skuhn ?] | na^ | hses | hbeg j [hldoho ?] | dze | hrho | htohn | 
re I bgyan |] 

g-rah I gsog | hner*^ | ses | [8] hbeg | hsog j| 

sta I hldyah | htye | dze | hmo | ge | me | hgrah | 10 

hrahh | hlda^ | hnam | hge® | hrah'^ [9] hyos.] | hldom | 
sta I re | hmo | hno ] ge | sta | hri | hldyah 11 
hmii 1 hrhu | skhrud® | dze | mor | htah | [10] \Jigras'\ || 
hidi I hrkah | hldyah | dze ] hyah | htah | hgras 
hlah I gsom | hram | [11]^® [h ?] Igyoho | ge | htah | bmu | hro 16 
hhor I hlah | hwam | hsid | dze | hrwah | hkah | [12] hkah || 
hbo I hkom | Idyah | dze | hldab | hde | hde || 
ghim I hti | hldyah hgye | hkrom | [13] hkrom | 
hkra | hrag | hldyah | ge | hsrehi | hkyeb | hkyeb | 
hdoh I hri | hldyah | ge | [14] spo^^ | hpod | pod^^ | 20 

hrah | hri | hldyah hsehe | hwad | hwad | 
htah I hldu | hldyah | ge | hstom | [15] hkom | hkehi || 
g-yog I hsah | ma | hpul | dze | hmar j hbab | ge | hrP®oho || 
hbu I rwye | [16] hce | rgyah | dze | hldyo | htor | ge | hnus || 
hkmg I lirdzo | hgynd | dze | hrho | hyod | yod^^ 25 

^®hrhe ] [17] gsah | hgre | dze j he^® | hkyeb | hkyeb | 
hkhah^® | hrpag | hhor | hlah | hsi | hrog | hpah | to | [18] 
h-^^hskyim | se-^ | hrmoho 11 

hdzah I hkhor | hkrug | hkyah | hyogs | hidog | hbar^^ j 
hwah I [19] [h]t[i]b , bzer || 
hdar | hti j hwer-'* | hldu | hro hgru ]| 

^ dam ? ^ hsog ? ® ra ? 

* Understand hner | re ? {metre!). CJ. 1. 20. ^ m here crossed out. 

® dze (?) here crossed out. ^ h below line. ® skhud ? {a correction), 

® hbo j here crossed out. -g here crossed out. hron | ? 

Insert ge or dze ? {metre). Ipo ? pod added below line. 

ge here omitted ? {metre). i inked over: correction from hroho ? 

yod added below line. rdz here crossed out. 

ne added below line, h a correction of r {crossed out ?), 

ra ? Corrected to skhre ? {era^re and blur). = hbah-re ? 

Bead hwe-re ? {metre). bzer | here crossed out. 
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sta I re | hmo | ge | sta | hri | hldyan [20] 
stah I hldyan ] hthye^ | dze | hmo | ge | me | hgrah | 
g-rah I gsog | hner‘^ | hses | hbeg | hsog [21] 
hgru I hldah | hmah | dze | htsa | gsom | hkhog | 

5 ga I bzah^ | g-ri | hruhu | hrah | hrah | [22] [h]rwehi | 
smuhu I hku | hyob | ge | hmar | myi | Ipyoho || 
hgru j hldah | hmah | ge | hses | [23] hbeg | hrah 11 
htsah I gsom | hkog | ge | hses | hbeg | hrah | 
na I gsom | sni | [24] hyah 11 
10 hgru I hsram j htam | ge | hses | beg | hstah || 
klu I hrto I htsa | ge | hses [25] hbeg I mehi [| 
klu I rto I htsah | ge | hrah | hyos | hlam || 
ses I hbeg | hrbo | dze | [26] hldyeg | hldyi | hti | dze | hrah | 
g-yos I ge I hsar || 

g>rah I hyos | ge | hsar | [27] g-rah j g-yo | rbo | ge | hglu"^ | 
ma I hti ||^ 

15 smu I hdzu | rg^^ag | dze | hldah | rmah | hrwehi | [ 

[28] hdag | dze | hgrah | hhyir | hhyir® 11 
hswar | hldu | sto | dze | g-yo | hpud | hto | hdag*^ | hpoho | 

[29] hwar | hwar 11 

hde I hyim | sto | rgyag | rgu | hmyil | myil® | 

20 htor j hpu | hgru | dze | gla | hdzo [30] htsah ] | 
hgru I hldah | ma | dze | hrgu | hto | hrun ||® 
gsah I re | htad | to I dze | hbrah | hldar [31] | ma^® | hyob | 
hned | ^^htram^^ | htsah | glah | tah | hbra | ^^hldar | ma | hyob || 
g-yah I ra | [32] hrnab | hldah | htah | hbra | hldar | ma | hyob | 
25 hrgu I hto | hrun 11 

hgru I hma | hkom | re | hrwad | [33] hmoh | hldah | 
htor I hbu [ | ] hgru | dze | hse | hte | hmun | 
hnah | hrah | ge | rw;>hn 11 

na I htsah | [34] ste | dze | hldyo | htor | ge | hnus | dze | 

30 g-rah | hyos | htag | ge | hjoho || 

sid I g-ri I htor | [35] dze | hgru | hldah | hmah || 
mehi | g-ri | htah | dze rtah | htsog | hram | 

^ hrbye ? Cf. 1. 8. ^ Mead hner-re ? Cf. L 7. 

® gbzan ? gan | zan? {corrected from °m). ^ hgru? 

^ hgru I h here crossed out. ® hhyir added below line. 

It may be suspected that of the words g-yo-hpud-hto-hdag the first two 
belong to the previous line of verse, and should precede hdag there. 

® myil added below line. ® Punctuation here completed by reviser. 

sa ? Underline correction from hyede htras ? 

Punctuation here due to reviser. 

Punctuation here confirmed by reviser. 
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rgyed | [36] hsan | rgam | can | hldyo | hrje | hbro || 

ses I hmad | hdzwehe | re | hpah | hron || hkes 

[37] hran j hldah | hnam | ge | klu | hto | hkyim | 

rje I smyi | rmad | ge | htsog | hram | hdroho | [38] 

hsi I hgri | hchim^ | ge^ 11 hldyan | hrdzan | hdzan 11 5 

rbyo I hphah | hdar | [39] dze | hkye | ge | hmu 11 

ses I hmad | hdzwe | dze | myag | mye | htah ||^ 

rgoh I spu I rbu | dze | hgyaid^ | ge^ | hbah [40] 

hphu I hklo I hsad j dze | hnah® | me | hmjd || 

htrog I htor | te | dze | hldyo | ge | hnus | 10 

mor I hphu | [41] hbos | dze | hhud'^ | nohu | hphul || 

by ah I rmyi^ | hsah | dze | hgwa | nehu | hkehi 11 

na I hldom [42] hgor® | hkyah | hrgyah | hdzud |j 

hsah I htsah | hdzan | dze | hklom | ge | htul | 

bos I smyi | [43] hldog | dze | hrah | Idah | ge | hdzah 11 15 

gdah^® I hdih^i | gtar | pra | hrehe | hldyan || 

bos I [44] smyi | hldog j ge | ses | gsi | hlduhu j | 

htsah I htsah | hdzah | ge | ses | hsi | brehe | 

hrih I [45] rwa | hkar | re | hnah | hya^**^ htsag || 

skah I rah | hdzur | dze | hldag | hbah | hldoh 11 20 

re I ma | [46] hnad | ge | hbehe | hsli | rmah || 

hmar | me | bukah^^ | ge | brdzab | bgo^*^ | bpo 11 

gte I me | bkab | | dam | [47] rma | bbroh || 

gci I me I bsi | ge | bbeM [ bab | bbu || bmg || 

bned I ge | slug | dze | bwebi | b^i | [dS] bpo |i 25 

bre I ge | rgyo | dze | bphu | bseg | hldyibi || 

twah I mag | bnor^® | gse | bc^^ah | bldyah | dze | [49] rham | nar | 

byubu I 

bkyah | mag | boor^® | brho | bcah | b^am | dze | gse | brdzro | 

bhab^'IP^^ 

bee I ra^^ [50] tsha | ge | bee | bra | bbyi | na | tsham | brog | bhor | 


^ = htshim, 1. 81. 

^ Msog I hram | hdo here crossed out. The punctuation || after ge is 
probably due to confusion. ^ Punctuation reinforced by reviser. 

^ hgyed ? Correction from hgyaid, ^ Corrected below line to hge. 

® hnah below line, a correction of myag, ^ hu a correction of ja. 

® pyi ? rpyi ? myi ? ® Read hgor-re ? {metre). 

g added below line. hida written? See scansion. 

ya ? The h a correction of la. Sic. hko ? 

ge added below line. For hno-re ? Cf. 1. 68. 

c a correction (of rts or c, clumsily written?) For hno-re ? 

Corrected from hhar or hnah. Punctuation reinforced by reviser. 

II hce I ra inked over. 
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^hbu I rbye | hce | rgyan | na | hldyo | tor | [51] hnus | 
g-yog I hsan | ma | hpul | dze | hmar | hbah | ge | hrab 11 
hlduhu I ce | rgyan | na- | stoii | hkhog | re | hldya [52] hkan | hte | 
hnor I 'gldag | hce | rgj^ah | na | hldag | khri | khyag | re | hsid 11 
5 hmog I hce | rgyan | [53] rgya | hni | ke | hkor | hsid 11 rbyo | hko | 
rho I dze | hphoh | ge | thrah || na | hce | ge | me | hyed | ‘hko | [54] 
rho I hce | dze | rb^ab | ha | hke | hkog 11 stehi | htam | hmog | dze | 
rzaii I hba | ge | rgyehe | na I ‘hko | rho | hce | [55] dze | hmoge | hco | 
‘gmog I hce | rgyan | dze | hko | rho | ge | hco | ‘gmog | hce | hsa | dze | 
10 hbah I hrag | [56] hkyer 11 hhah | hce ( hrah | hbyih | ha | hrbyo | 
hko I rho || rhe | hho^h | rzah j dze | na | ge | me ha | [57]® hbyih | 
•rgyah [ hce | ma^ | hbyin || 

hce I hse® | rgye | re | hrkas | hthah | hide || 
rbyo I hce | rgye | [58] dze [ | ] hrgu | hrgehi | sto 11 
15 ^sku I mag | hno | dze | me | na | hldis | 

hdah I mag | hno | dze | me | na | hsams [59] | 
sbyim | hce | rgye | dze | hrwa | hdah | hpog || 
hsas I hce | rgye | dze | hrah | hgam | hyim | 
rgoh [60] hce | rgye [ dze | hldah | hrgyu | htam || 

20 hkhu I tsa | sid | dze | hpha \ hhur | hhur || 

gphah I tsa | glom | dze | hkhu | [61] hhur | hhur [62] 

^ II : I hsid I hrihi | hthor^^ | dze | hgru | hldah | hmah | 
htor I hphu | hgru | dze | gla | htso | htsah | 
ha I [63] yah^“ | hso | hrhi | dze | mo | ma | hthor | 

25 hyah | so | hdze | tse | hldi | ma | hrtah || 

hyah | tsa | hjo | dze | [64] hyah | ge | hgroms | 
tor I hpu I hgru | ge | hstor | moh | hdzoh | re | htsa | hdzo | hkrom j 
gsu I [65] prom | hhor | htsah | hpu^^ | hdrom 11 
Idah I pyer | hgag | re | htsah | hyah | hdo || 

30 hpha I ma | snah | [66] | ne | ge | bu | Ita^^ | ge | snah | glah | hgahi j 
hyah | hrah | hkah | hldom | ge | ru glah | ge | [67] hthul | hi || 

^ With these two verses cf, ll. 15—16. ^ ce [ rgyan [ na added below line. 

^ rn a correction {of rb ?). Read ba ? 

ce here crossed out: the h accidentally left in. 

^ h here crossed out. ® ^ here crossed out. 

’ Some sign here crossed out. ® Read hse ( hce ? 

® This and the following verse seem to interrupt the series of expressions: 
an insertion? 

A short line. Before the next line there is a blank of about the width of 
a line. 

Correction of hphor ? 

Read hyah: h{a) |yah is merely the result of a line-ending. 

Correction o/gsi {crossed out). Hhor=:hhO’re. 

ru 1 Ita (a correction of glah) crossed out ? s here crossed auX. 
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hko I se I hgro | re | htsa | hyah | hdo || 
hjo I me I hdub | re | hlab | ma^ | hni j 

hban- j [68] re | hko | htar | dze \\^ hna | hlam | glo | hrah ||^ 
hdzam | hbroh | hroh | dze | hdam | to | hbu | hpor^ | 

[69] skyim | se | hdzar | dze | hbehi | la | hgar® | 5 

thar I pyah | hjo | dze | hphag | la | gnah || 
gcog 1 [70] hide | hldu j dze [ h^byig ] la | gnah 11 
hjo I me I hdub j re | hlab® | me | hnis || 
ru I ge I hkrom | dze | [71] hmo | ma thor | 
hcha I ge | hcer | dze | hldi | ma | rtah || 10 

hde I me | htah | g-roh | hyed | ge | | hwa [72] ste | htah 

gsi I brom | hnu | ge | hsor | htsam | bzod | 
hyah | hrgehe | ge | sram | pa | nar [73] 
hwa I ste | hge | dze | hla | hram | hte || 

htor I smyi | hbom | ge | gla | htso^*^ I htsah | 16 

hphah I [74] ma | rah | ge | htsah | hjo | hdzin | 
hkuhu I nehu | htshe | re | wehi | nehu | hrehe | 
dgu I hldo I htor | [75] dze | hsoh^® | hsoh^^ | htshu | 
hwa I ste | hgehe | dze | dgu | htor | hb}d^^ | 
hwa I ste | hge | dze [ lah | [76] hram [ hte | chan | dgu | htor | 20 
htshu II 

do I Ido I hdzo | chan | dgu ] htor | htshun | re | [77] hrah | 
hrtah | hgyahna | 

dgu I hldo I htor | dze [ hldo | hdzor | re | hide | ge | hgru^® | ma | 
rmah | [78] na | 

Idyah | hjo | hjihi | re | mehi | ra | hgam || 
dgu I hldo I htor | ge | stor | hmoh | joh [79] 
hldah I phyi | ske | re || hho | stor | prom | re | bgru^^ | ma | 25 
hstor II 

stor I hto I rta | yah | stor | to | [80] hrun | I \ 

rta I hso | hnah | yah | gni | hrdzum | doho \ \ 

smyi I hni | hsige | smyi | rmad | Idah^® I [81] 

hkyah | rgyah | hsig | dze | hsi | hkri | htshim |^^ 

hsah I re | hsig | dze | hmog^® | re | [82] hldoh j 30 

^ Read me, as in 1. 70? ^ n below line. 

^ Punctuation reinforced by reviser. 

* Punctuation reinforced by reviser. 

5 hphor ? ® r inked over. ^ h added below line. 

® b smudged or crossed out. ® Something here crossed out. 

haddedbelowline. ^Hsiaddedbelowlme. ^^Punctuationreinforced by reviser. 
hco ? h below line. 

h below line: hbyi correction of hgya? bgla ? hglu ? 

Correction from Idah. i® hchim ? Cf. 1. 38. h added below line. 



380 TEXT: LINES 83^99 

rtah^ I htsog | hram | dze | hrgon | hru | ge | hrii | re j rbyo |ha | ge** j 
hcah I *rte | hyu | [83] rgyag | dze | hldas | htso | hpu 11 hkam j stan | 
rgyag | dze | hnam j hte | hsah | 'hcag | rgyag | [84] hris j dze j hno | 
sto I ge I rdo | re | cis | tsha | hbyihi | ‘hrje 1 sm\d | rmad | ge | hmo ) 

5 rkah | Ida | [85] dze ! hno | sto | ge | hsag^ ] dze | rhe j hwe | ge j 
hwyir|| 

hno I sta | glom | dze | krah | hur | hur | [86] 
rhe I sta | glah | dze | hne | rhehi | rhehi | 
gsah I shah | do j na | rgyah | na | spe | 

10 htsog I hram | hdo | na | [87] mor | hldah | re | hhah | j 
hldi I rgyed | hrar | hcog | hram | hdo || 
rgyed | hdre'* | hte | ge | [88] hcog | hdo | dze | hwad | 
hdim I htshis | hltom | re | htso | hldah | stah | 
gdim I pyi | [89] hse | ge | gsom | rgyag | hsor | doh | htshog | 
15 me I hldyim | rgyah | 

^gdim I phjh | hse | ge | [90] htshog | hram | hhad || 
rgyed | ma | hldah | ge | htsog | hram | hsah || 
rta I htsog | hram | [91] ge | htah | rwye | htah |j 
rta I sko | prom | re | hrtah | hldah | hkrah 11 
20 htsog I rpu I se [ chan | [92] pyi j hse j hthoh 1| 
hkor I htah | hkhen | yah j snah | gyah | gyah® | 
hjah I htah [ hkhen | yah | [93] swa | tseg | tseg || 
rgyed | ma | hltah | ge 11 

rta I hgam | hphar | re | hsus | slo | glo | 

25 rta I htso | hna^ | [94] ge | htsog | hram | hduh j 
rgyed | htre® | ge | htsog | htah j ma 11 
gdim I chis® | Idom | [95] re | htsog | hldah | hstah 11 
dim I tshis | Idom | re | tshog | hldah | hduh 11 
^^ddyim ( phjh [96] hse | ge | htsog | htah | ma | te | na | ge | 
30 hbyih | ^kya | htah | ta | htor | 'rgor^- | hyos | [97] hbom^^ | b 3 hh j 
'hbar | hbah | thwah | byih || rwer | hmo | hchah | byih | ‘htsog | 
hram | myih | [98] ‘rgor | hyos | hbar | thwah ] hkhor j kyah j 
rwehi | re | 

hmo I cha | byi | na | phjd^*^ j hse | myi | [99] 

^ Correction below line from hlta. ^ Read hge in place of ha ] ge. 

® s here crossed out. ^ htre ? ^ d here crossed out. 

® The second gyah added below the line, ^ m here crossed out. 

® htre? {correction from hrta). hdre-hte-ge {inetre). 

® tshis ? Some commencement here crossed out. 

Erroneous punctuation {end of line). 

Correction^ underline, from vgyoT. hthom ? 

hphyi ? Correction from cha. 



TEXT: LINES 100-116 
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rgyed | ma | glan | ge | hnah^ | htsog | hsah 11 
rta I hgam | hphar^ | gsus | slo | stah | [100] 
gdim I hdzam | hdzim^ | re | hko | wehi | htuhu 11 
rta I hso | hnah | ge j na | rom | hton | [101] re | hlan j hjan | 
hkoho I hko | bphyag^ || hkhog | hrah | war | | re | 5 

rgyed | ma | [102] hldah ge® | hah | htsog | hsas | 
hsad I mag | hdehi | dze | hsi | kyeg | mye | 
rbyo I snah*^ j ge | [103]® shah | na | rgoh | ru | ge | hru 1| 
the I kyen | hldug | ha | rta^ | hso | hna | ma | rah | ^hdram | [104] 
hmu I hdoh | htor | sku | hphu | hti | ^hldi | hgah | nah | re | hnag | 10 
htshab I hkah | hrah | kgyed | [105] ma | hldah | ge |^®hkah | hcog | 
byin | ta^® | kgyed | htso | dro | ho | hkah | hgo | byin | ta | kgyed | 
hgo I hdro | hkah | hkhab | byin | [106] ta | kgyed | hkab | hdro | 
hkah I khab^^ | byin | tah | *rgyed | hkhab | hdro | hkho | hphyag^^ | 
hkhohu I re | [107] hrah | hwar | rders | hdi | na | na | hrom | hkob | 16 
•hlah I hjah | hkhog | kgyed | ma ] [108] hldah | ge | hso | hnah | 
hrgah | ^mo | lah^^ | byu | re | hldi | bdah | ma | ge | hho | bro | hrub | 
[109] re I myag | gre | skyah | *hjim | li | li | re | pa | la | la | ge | tho | 
rgyam | ge | hwad | re | [110] spyi | hdze | ge | hkab ||| 

rta I hgam | hphar | re | hso | hnah | hldoho 11 20 

hro I hbehi | hbah | ge | [111] hso [ hnah | gcheg || 
hso I hnah | hyah | tse | gtah | hbom j rbo || 
hbom I rbo^^ | phah | dze | hldah | [112] hkrah | hnar | re | 
hbom I rbo [ hldah 11 

hmah | hldah | hyah | dze | rgyed | hldag | hnag | [113] ge | 
hldah I krah | hrwehi || 

hnah I hpoh | hgor | re | hgu | htor | htsu ; na | 25 

gtse I ne | rgad | [114] re | hrah | rtah | hkyah | na | 

dgu I hldo I htor | ge | su | me | hmehi 1 

hrah | we | rtah | ge | so | [115] hnah | mehi || 

hrah | hche | hju^® | ge | hcah | htso | htsah | 

hpo I hldi I nah | re | hyah | hhehi | [116] hhahd | 30 

hsas I te | khyah | je^® | hsas | hkhah | ge hrwehi ||P® 


“ Sic {for hnah ? cf. 1. 102), 

^ si here crossed out: read hphar-re 1 
® hjiin|hjim ? hdzam ] hdzam ? 

^ Punctuation reinforced. 

’ Correction from cha. 

® Read hrta in jplace of ha | rta. 
Corrected from 
Or hha ? (a correction). 

Sic (= hzu, L 117), 

Erroneous punctuation. 


{cf. I, 110). 

hpro here crossed out. 

® Ima here crossed out. 

® hcah here crossed out. 
hkah . . . ta added below line. 
Cf. i. 101. 

1^ rbo added below line. 

1® Read dze. 

1® Punctuation reinforced. 
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TEXT: LINES 117-132 


rno^ I mu | rgyeb | re | hran | pu j glo | [117] re | 
rah I hche | hzu- | hrah | hkah | khar | gsom P 
hpho I hldir | htsag | ge | so | hna | hstor [US] 
hrtah | hgam | hkom | re | stor | moh | hjoh 1|‘* 

6 rtah I hgam | hphar | can | stor | hdor | [119] hyoho |! 
hrta I htsog | hram | yah | 

hho I stor I ha^ | htoh j re | hrhe | hJdah | hkhyed | [120] 
htsog I hram | phye | dze | hsah | plim | plam® | 
htsog I hram | hnah | tse | htor | si j rgo'^ j| [121] 

10 htsog I hram | mj-ag | dze | hrta | hwa | hidah j 

htsog I hram | hme | dze | htor | htas | [122] hproms | 

htsog I hram | hpo | dze | hrta | rkwa | hdzam | 

htsog I hram | hreg [ dze | hldyah*^ | [123] hyu ! hgah | dze j 

hsi 1 hwa | hko [ 

15 hrta I htsog | hram j yah j 

stor I me | hkhyed | re | hidah j [124] me j hkhyed 11 
htor I h^rta | rme | ge | hidah | krah | hkuh || na | 
hidah I hkrah | hsad | na | hidah [125] hkrah | hsah | 
hidah I krah | hwe j dze | hidah | slah | hkehe | 

20 hidah I krah | hko | dze | stor | [126] hidah | hphyar | 
hidah I krah | spo | dze | stor | hgu | hbo || 
hidah I krah | hnam j dze | stor | [127] dgu | hdor^® ||| 
hrtah | hidah | krah j| yah | 

hho I stor I hkhyed | re | hrhe | hidah | hkhrah i 
25 so I [128] hnah | hstor | dze | hho | stor | hprom || 

hkhar | hrpag | g-yar^^ | stor | moh | hjoh | re || [129] 
re I hmoh | hjoh | re | hldag j gnag | hkhoho || 
g-wah I hram | myer | re | hldag | nag j [130] swehe | 
h^“thah I rdzo | hhor^^ | hldag | nag | htshors || 

30 hthah I phu | hkam | ge | rhe | [131] hb 3 ^e [ hkwehe | ge 
^^hthah I hgam | hrhehe | 
hthah I le | htsa | ge | hthah | [132] hgam | hkre 
hthah I rdzo | hhor^^ | hldag | nag | tho |j 


^ rho over h (a blur): possibly hiio or hjo was intended. 

“ Sic (= hju, 1. 115). ® -4 correction {of gsum ?). 

Punctuation reinforced. Sic : omit ha. 

® pUm-plarn ? Corrected below line from phjhm | pyaui. 
rgi ? ® A correction (o/hltah?). ® \ here crossed out. 

do a correction? = g-yar-re or g-ya-re ? Cf. 1. 136. 

w here crossed out. = hho-re ? 

hldag I nag here crossed out. he | here crossed out. 

— hho-re ? 



TEXT: LINES 133^146 383 

hbri I hldi | hthan | re | hre | hldi | [133] hyah | 

^hldi I hthan | re | rgyeb | hldi | hthan | ra |- 
hthan | hrgam | hkad | re | rhe | re | hho jj [134] 
dgu ] sko I hldoh | re | hkhog | hnoh | hdzom hi | 
re I hmoh | hyog | re | hldag | nag | htsors^ [135] 
hraii | pii | hlo | ge | gsehe | hldi | hthoii [ re | hldag | nag j 
hkrag || 

hkhar rpag^ 1| [136] | g-yar | re | hldag^ | hgrom | 
gidag I nag | g-yah | dze | rgyad | kyer | rbo | dze j 

gtse j hkom | re | tsah | [137] 
hbri I re | hrdyam | re | hkhah | hldah | hhahghi 11 
hdzohu I ro [ hldi | re | hjohu^ || hwa | hkah j® [138] 
hdzehu | rje | libro | re | hdzohu | ht^o | hrun | 
stor I rje I hbro | re | stor | hto | hrun | 

Idah 1 rdze [139] hbro | re | hldah | the | rgyebs j] 
dgu I Ido I htor | ge | stor | moh | h^^dzoh | 
hrah | wehi | rta | ge | [140] stor | moh | hdz^^oh 11 
Idyo I stor | hthu | re | hdrab | stor | htoho 11 
hni j stor | spehi | 

hpu I [141] hpos I stor | dze | hkyaii | stor | rho^- || 
hsah I yer | hldah | dze | hrhe | hldah | ne | 
mor I [142] gdag | hgom | re | hdzah | hldog | stor | 
mor I gdag ] hphar | re | stor | hdor | g-yoho | [143] 
na I hldom | hgor kla | hkyah^"^ | gstor j 
htor I se | stor | dze | hldah | pyi | ske ] | 
hho I stor [144] hsahs | dze | mo | ma | hthor | 
hriie | hldah | hhas^^ 1 dze | hldi | ma^^ j hrtah 
hldyah | htah | hbo^® ] [145] kyer j mag ! hnor | su | ge j stor j ta | 
hthogs II 

phye I hgo | hthuh | re | Imam | hdzam j [146] htar | 


^ Insert hyah (a regular antithesis to rgyeb) V 
^ ni here crossed out: replaced hy the ra {below line). 

3 g below line. ^ 1 crossed out {h intended?). 

^ re here crossed out. ^ Insert nag ? 

' hum? Or is the dot over hu meant to indicate an error? Punctuation 
erroneous. 

® h below line. 

^ rto {a first correction of to ?) here crossed out. The to was then written. 
te here crossed out. hz written after te [crossed out). 

Correction [of rhu ?). h here crossed out. 

Insert here hrgvah, I 42. bsahs ? 

ma: added below line. Punctuation reinforced. 

Some fragment of an aksara here crossed out. 
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TEXT: LINES 147-162 

hrah | hton | rmag | dze | hdrag | htrog | htsa || 

^rfie I hne | hrmag | dze | hman [147] bji | hldon | hyn j sad | ge ( 
hphom I te | lidran | ge | hsad | na^ | hran | rgysih | hsod | te | rmag^ 
[148] dze I rman | ra | gyim | sp 3 ^e | htor | hdwa | dze | nwag | myi 
6 tor I htas | prom | dze | m^^age | [149] me | htan | 
rgyed | rmag | rne | ge | stor | tha | hthogni | 
hrah | snih | ne | ge | stor | ta | hthog | ni | [150] 
hld^^ah I hpu | hbri | re | mehi | klu | hcha | ge | stor | htah | htoni || 
hkj^er | re | cig | dze | [151] hphah | hphog | ge | hkarni || nor | gso j 
10 hkah I prom | re | sid | rgyah | hnom | re | mehi | spa [152] rgyah | 
ge I stor I ta | htoni || g-we j hku | rho | re | g-yah | htsa | ne | ge j 
gstor I ta I hthon | 

hke I [153] hkah | nes | re | ske | hbrus | hg\"ah ni | 
myi I re | hti | ni | myi^ i hsi 11 
15 myi j rg 3 "e | myer® | hchos | [154] hyo | hjo^ | 
hti I rg 3 "e j m^ e | dze | hgj^e | hkrom | hkrom [| 
hlo I ge I blah | hldoh | ge | na | [155] rne | ne | 
mehi | hgab | hldo | ge | rke | hldah | hrdah | 
sid I rg 3 ^ah | hre | ge | hwam | hnom | [156] son | 

20 rma | g-yog | rho | ge | hjim | ta | hthusni | 

rmah | bri | hko | ge | g-yah j ta j mehi | 
na I rog | [157] hphar | ge i skye | ta | ram j 
hpu I hbroh | rkom | ge | gio | ta | rdzogs |j 
%]dah I hwe | ge | g-ri | [158] ta | gron || 

25 hkehe | hkah | nes | re | ske® | hbro | hgj^an 11 

chos I ta I nan | re j hde | ta | rg^^en | [159] hlab | ta | hwen j| 

hnah | hchos | hre | ge | hldah | myi | seg | 
sp 3 "e I chos I hre ] ge | gtsah [160] myi | hrgan | 
si I hchos I re I ge I hpu | m^d | hi d in 11 
30 snah | ne | thehe | yah | stor | dor | yon || [161] 

hldyah | hpu | hbri re | mehi | klu | hcah | yah \ stor | hdor | 
hyon I 

k^m I Idoh I rho | re | [162] k^^a | wa | ne | ^'ah | stor | hdor | 
hyon II 


^ The passage rne-htah [I, 149) was probably in verse: it may have been 
affected by omissions of duplicate, or quasi-duplicate, words. See pp. 299 sqq. 
^ na added below line. ^ g added below line. 

* sh {for st ?) here crossed out. ® Insert re ? 

® Read mye-re or myer-re ? ^ hrno ? 

® A syllable missing here or after hldah ? Krah ? 

* Underline correction from ste; c/. 1. 153. 
yah here crossed out. 



TEXT: LINES 163-77 
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hldyo I hdom | nag | re | hdrab | hwa | hran | yan | [163] stor | 
hdor I hyon || 

hbri I hsehe | hpur | hse | sri | hbodrag^ | 
hkhah | Mdan | hnore^l tsa [164] cbah^ || hkanhi ||| 
hrtah | swah | g-wer^ || hbos | hsah | hldah | ha® | 
hbos I [165] hnom | hsah® | gtsah | hrgu | ma | gzo j| 6 

khru I hrkah | | hrdoho | hrnab | ma | hldah | 

hsah j chad | [166] rmur^ j hkohu | prom | g-yehe || 
hsah I 3 ^ob | hkom | re | hrah | hrah | htsuhu || 
rtah I hscah® | [167] g-yer | dze | stor | hto | hruhi | ge | hrah | 
hrah | hdehi || 

htor I bhphu | hbos | ge | hbyi | [168] hri | hgah [ ge | 10 

chi I hrmu | hphor 11 re | hkohu | bprom | hto | 

htor I snih | hkah | ge | [169] hkohu | hprom || hrgah || dze | 

brgom I hkhrur® | hto | na | hrpehi | hrgam | re | hto | 

hdro I [170] hbroh | prom | ge ( hkohi | me j htul (| 

hbah I hldah | hne | ge | hkehu | me | hdzah || [171] 16 

hldyo I hdom | hnag | re | hkohu | hphrom | hto | na | 

sli I hti I hrhor^® | hkohu | mehe | [172] hldyo |{| 

hdrab | hwah | hrah | hrah | re | hkohu | phrom | hto | na | 

hrwad | hbah | prom | [173] yah | hkohu | me | hdrab | na | 

Mag I hrwad | hdzur^^ | hwi | hwehi | htsag | 20 

rta I swah^^ | mor^^ [174] hkohu | prom | hto | na | 
tor I dro | hno | ge | hnu | glah | slog | 
rtahi | swa | hldir^** | ^®nu^® | [175] glah | ^^hldoh^® || 
rta I swa | ^^hkom | re | hnu | glah | hpor | na | mu | hldi | hmo | 
[176] na| 

hrtah | swa | hphyegs | na | kehu | prom | hbres 11 doh j 25 

nu I glah I hrgyah | ge | hke | prom^® | glah | [177] na || 


^ rag ?: h added below line: hbohg may have been intended? 

® Or read hner {correction of hnor) ? 

^ htah here crossed outy the double punctuation unintentionally left. 

* Read g-we-re ? 

® pu here crossed out: the h unintentionally left. 

® Correction of apparent hmah. 

^ Read rmu-re ? rmur is not found elsewhere. ® hstsah ? 

® Read hkhru-re ? hkhrur is not found elsewhere. 

Read hrno-re ? lunor and rhor occur only in this way: cf. ll, 289y 322, 339, 
Read hdzur-re ? h below line. 

Read mor-re h added below line. 

Corrected from hnu. Read hidir-re or hldi-re ? 

hto here crossed out. h an addition. 

hldir here crossed out, prom an addition^ below line. 


CC 



386 TEXT: LINES 178-92 

htor I hdro | hiio | ge | rne | hpo | Ijldo | ge | hkehu | prom | hjo | 
na I 

hkohu I prom^ | bzer ] na | kehu | [ 178 ] hkah | rwan \\ na | 
-hldyan | hyan | hyo | na [ Idyan | hkah | rwah | 
ste I hkehu | prom | dze | gsom [ 179 ] wa | hyo || 

5 hnu I glah | rho | dze | gsom | wa | g-yo || 

hldyah | yah | hyo | na | gnah | goh | myag | [ISO] 
ste I hkohu | bprom | j^ah | Idyah^ | glab | hdo |j 
de I nas | rabs | bg 5 ds | gsah | hldi | hlab | [181] 
rbyo I po | nan | gsah | hseg | hlab | dze | rbyo^ | hpro | bro [ grtehe | 
10 bta I stel I re | hlab | ta | gbohu [182] ste | ge | hthogs | re | hlab [ 
ge I plah I na | 

hbroh I hldah | hdzam | re | hrah | rte^ | hdubna [ 183 ] 

hdzu® I hdro | hphor^ | hchi | hdo | dyah | na | 

bsog I thorn I thorn | dze | hpu | ge | me | hmuhi | [ 184 ] 

15 hram | hkah | hkah | dze | hphage | me | hsam j 

hdihi I mag | hnor® | ma® | hpu | mu | re | [ 185 ] ma | hpah | 
hsam II 

htah I hsud | hdon | rgyag | dze | htor | hdo | hchuh | 
hta I sud I mehi I [ 186 ] dze | hrtah | hjam | ge | hmehi ||| 
hldyah | g-ri | gdod^® j re | mehi | hrah | gtah j 
20 cig I dze I htor^^ | [ 187 ] hldam | re | hldan 

htor I hkhru | rgyah | re | hrta | hpa | hphar | 
hhi I htor | hldam^^ | [ 188 ] re | hldan | 
ha I ^^Ikyah | hzu | hrho | re | hha^® | hdro | mo | 
cig I dze I tor | hldam | re [ 189 ] hldan || 

25 hso I hkog I rho re | hnah | hdro | hmo || 

stor j hkho | hrho | re | hnah | hdro | [ 190 ] thar | 
hmor^'^ I hzah | re | hse | spye | khyah || 
rgyeb | hphuhi | htoh | re | hyah | wa | hkah | [ 191 ] 
rham^® | skar | hkah | re | gdah | hnah | hgam || 

30 dgu I hldo I htor | re | hra | we | rtah | [ 192 ] 
rgyed | hrah | sme j re | hkhar | hgyi | nes || 


^ prom added below line, ^ h added below line. 

® Idyan added below line. rbyo added below line. 

® In 1. 354 the manuscript has hrtre. ® In ll. 352-3 hdzu and gzu. 

^ Bead hpho-re or hphor-re ? Cf. 1. 353. ^ Bead hno-re ? 

® Correction of myi ? d a correction {of r ?). Bead hto-re ? 

Corrected from || || reinforced? re here crossed out. 

kyan here crossed out: read hlkyan ? Bead Iman ? 

Punctuation erroneous. 

Bead hmo-re or hmor-re ? Cf. 1. 192. jam ? 



TEXT; LINES 193-209 
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cig I dze I htor | hldam | re | mor | re | hkar | rpag | re^ | 
kyanni | [193] 

hnah | htsu | rpag | re | hnah | mo | ligam 11 
hnah | mo | hr-pag | ^gso | nad | hgam | 

[194] gso I nad | rpag | re | hkah | hgan | hjor | 5 

hrdzon | hyo | hsi | dze | ste | gdzu | ge | cig^ | lol | 

[195] hke | plan | hdrah | dze | hthar | mye | ge | lol | 
hldihi I su ( hldon ||^ dze | hlda | hko | ge | hdzon | [196] 
rma | hsu | hdra | dze | hwam | wehi | ge | tswehu | 

hno I stor j hthor® | bsi | ta | ston | 10 

rhe I [197] hldan | hkhar'^ | hmye | htah | rgyen | 

mu I hrog | htro | re | rman | hldab | g-we | 

stor I thon | [198] bsi | re | hldan j hkhah | g-we | 

hro I ta I sodce® | re | hwar | ta | rgyeni^ | 

hdi I gsom | sud | [199] re | rman | ha | g-wehi ] j 15 

hsah I nag | rgyes | hkom | chim | hldim | ge | hphah | rman | ‘ rgyah^® | 
gni I ke I ge I [200] g-yog | hldah | gse | ge | spehi | hdzah | hgyah | 
*hce I hmu | gdag | re | rne | ne | hrehi | na | [201] rman | ha | g-we | he 11 
hso I hldah | hgor | re | hwi | wa | rmah | 

trog I hjo I rne | dze | pyi | rjes | [202] ne^^ | hcer | 20 

rmah | bri | ko | ge | hcha^^ | hru | hrdyah | 
hrah | hmad | hne | nag | ge | hko | [203] hldah | hse | hswad | 
cha I hru | hwars | ge | hbri | hko | ^^hltah | 
sor^^ I hlda | [204] hkar | re | pyu | phya | hdam | 
hche I hmu | ^'^gdag | re | gsah | hkah | hrehi | 25 

pun I te I gsar | har | [205] hpah | rmag | hcihi 11 
gse I re | hrah | klar | hdzoh | skyar | hrehi || 
na I g-we | hkor | [206] kla | gsah | rmah | re | rmah | ha | g-we |j 
hce I hmu | gdag | re | rhye | ne^® | hhohu | 

tshu I gsom^”^ [207] sud | re | rmah | ha | g-we | re | g-we | 30 

the I then | hldi | bzir | hkah | hgah | htsur | [208] 

^®hkah I hcig | rpag | re | htshar | hde | hpyedhi | 

rsehi | hrgod | hphyed | re | hphyu | [209] hldyah | hgyehi || 


^ rpag I re added helow line: to he inserted here ? 

^ Something here crossed out. ^ Insert re ? 

^ cig added helow line, 'probably to replace Iol.‘ cf. 1. 356. 

® Punctuation erroneous? ® Read hdor-re or hthor-re ? 

^ Read hkhar-re or hkha-re ? ® sodtsa ? ® = rgyen-ni. 

rgyah added helow line. rmaii here crossed out. 

cha added below line. hdam here crossed out. 

A correction {of tot ?). g added below line. 

rhye | ne (rjye ?) inserted helow line. m below line. 

h here crossed out. 
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TEXT: LINES 210-27 


hkho I hsan | hgor^ ] hnom | ta | hprom | na | 
hldan | rgye | hdor | re | [210] hwan | ta | hnen | 
hcan I rgye | rpag | re | hmo | ta ] hpun 11 
hdyan | hto | htofi | ge | hgo | [211] gton | mod | 

5 re I mye | hpahi | re | myi | hpehi | hkhihi- | 

rog I hji I rdan | ge | [212] hko | hton | modhi | 
khyos I hkhyan | hyii | ge ] mye | hpehi | hkhehi || 
hkvah^ I hgo | [213] hro | ge | hbos | hdom | hrjihi ]| 
hbehi | tyah | rdehe | ge | ^hstsah | hbrad | [214] hrdaghi || 

10 hkah I gsah | hrah | re | hrwehi | gtsu | ge | hrnas^ | 

k}m I hldoh | hrho | [215] re | hkya ] wa | ne j re | htshu | to | 

hphan {| || 

htor I hni | htsa | ge | htor | hbroh | [216] hkhoho || 
hldi I hrgyed | hrah | htor | hbroh | hkhoho | j 
hldi I hrgyed | hrar® | tor | [217] hbroh hgyah | 

15 htor I hbroh | hkho® | dze | htor | hkho | dze || kho^ | she | ge | 
[218] hldyah | hpu | hbri | re | hmehi | kin | hcah ||^°dze | htor | 

hkho I ge I hkhohi 11 

htah I [219] hrdzo | hhor^^ | htor | hbroh | htsors | 
hthah^“ I le | tshah | dze | tor | sni | rgam | [220] 

20 hthah I le | tsa | ge | thor | hbroh | tshor | na | 

thah I rdzo | hkyud | na | hbroh | hdru | hjar | 

[221] hthah | hgam | hrdzur | re | hbroh | hkru | hbro | na || 
hyah | hklu^^ | hbro | re | hgyeb | [222] hkru | hbro | re | hyah | 
htah I hthah na | : | 

25 hrta I swa | gkom | re | htor | hbroh | [223] hgrom 11 
htor I hbroh | hgrom | re | hton | hkoh | hbye^^ || 
htor I hbroh | hrpag | re | [224] hwah | hrsah | hlamhi | 
g-wah I hrsah | hnar 1^® hrkwa | hdzam | htrohhi | [225] 
dgu I hmu I htor^® | hsah | hlad | hbyamna | 

30 hrah | hldi^^ | hnah | re | hrsah | lad | hlamhi | 

mor I [226] hgu | hrdzor^® ] hrsah | lad | hlamhi 11 
hyah | hrah | hsah | re | hsah | hlad | hlamhi | [227] 

^ Read hgo-re or hgor-re ? ^ Sic {for hkhehi, as in L 212?). 

® hkyah ? Correction^ below line, of hwan. ^ mye here crossed out. 

® hnas ? Correction of hkomas. ® Read hrah-re ? 

’ hko here crossed out. ® ge here crossed out. 

* Or khwo ? (a correction). Punctuation erroneous. 

Read hho-re. Correction^ below line, o/hphan. 

Probably hkru. hpye ? hphye ? 

Read hnar-re ? Cf. 1. 233. Read hto-re ? Cf. ll. 236, 244. 

hldi added below line. jReac? hrdzo-re ? 
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mug I hgu I rdzor^ | hsan | hlad | hlamhi | 
htham j rah | gsah | re | hsan ] hlad | [228] hlamhi || 
hbri I hgu | rdzor- | hwa | hrsah | hlamhi | 
brah | hrah | gsah | re | hwah^ | glah^ | [229] hrsah | hgam | 
lamhi | 

sfiah I fie | hldii-^ | hgwah | hrsah | hlamhi | 5 

rne | hkhyam | hldyah | dze | [230]® rne | ge | hlad | hi 11 
hwa I bzer | hsid | re | hrtah | hurah^ | glyah | 
hwa I bzer j [231] hrpag | re | rne | hlad | hbyamna j| 
rgyed | ma | hldah j ge | hso | hnah | hrgah 11 
htor I [232] hrta | rme | ge | hso | hnah | stor 11 10 

hdzaii I hglah | hnag | dze | rne | hlad | ge | hlam | 
gah® I [233] glah ] hlad | hnar® | hkhab | h^^gro | htroh 11 
hdzah I gla | hnag | dze | hchir | htsah^^ | sto | [234] 
htsag I hro | hbehi | hbar | hso | hnah | gceg | 
hdzah I hglah^“ | nag | ge | hbehi | hbah | [235] htog | 15 

hbe I hbah | hhah | sto | hso | hnah | rmah | dze | htoho | 
rne | lad | thor | dze | ca | [236] yah | htor | 
dguhu I hmu | to I re | hrah | hldi | nah | re | h | glah^^ | hlad | 
hlamnai^ll [237] 

hldi I rgyed | hrar ^ hgla | hlad | hbyamna || 

rne | hkhyam | hldyah | re rne | ge | hlad | hi | [238] 20 

gse I hbo^^ I bon | re | hlad | mah | mahna^® | 

hsehe [ hldu | hru | re | dze | hphag | hbah | [239] ge | hyor || 

hcha I hgrah | nu | nar dze hkhab | hgro | ge | hkahi |] 

^^rhe I hlad | [240]'^^ rp^g ! re | gse | hlda | hlad | hlamhi | 
gse I hlad | htor | dze | hcah | [241] hyah | hbro | na || 25 

hho I rgam | kho | re | smyi | hnu-^ | hgyahs | 
smyi I hnu j mye | re | tha | hnu | [242] hrgyah | sto | smyi | 
hnu I hto II 

gse j hlad | thor | dze | hchah | yah | thor | 


^ Read rdzo-re ? “ Read rdzo-re ? ® h added below line. 

^ h added below line. ® Read hldi-re ? ® s here crossed out. 

^ Read hran. ® gah 'perhaps a faulty anticipation of glah. 

® Read hnar-re ? Cf. 1. 224. b here crossed out. 

A correction {of htshar). h added below line. 

Read hglah [for h | glah). n below line. 

rgya here crossed out. Read hrah-re ? Sic {for 1). 

Corrected from n, na added below line. 

nu I nar, below line^ correction of hdzu | hdzah. 

Punctuation reinforced. k here crossed out. 

hlamhi here crossed out. nu underline correction {of di). 
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TEXT: LINES 243-57 

gse I hlad [ [243] hnar^ | hkhab | gro j htronhi || 
hldi I hrgyed | hrar- ] gse | hbo [ hbon | hlad j ma | mahna | 
[244] 

dguhu I mu I hto | re | hrah [ hldi | hnah | re | gse | hlad | 
hbyamna |j 

gse I lad I [245] rpag | re [ hpro | hbo [ hbon re [ hlad j ma | 
ma Ihna | 

dgu I hmu I htor^ | hpro | [246] hbo® | hbon® | hrah | hldi [ 
hnahra | hlad | ma | mahna | 

hldi j hrgyed | hrar^ | hpro | hho | [247] hbon ] re | hlad | ma | 
hman® |l 

gse I stoh I stsar | re | hlad | htoh | myen | 
hcam I [248] hjam» | htam j hidiri® | gse | htah | hdam | na || 
hldi 1 rgyed | h“rar j rgyed [ htre j hte [ [249] ge | gse | hso | 

' hkon 11 : : II 

10 htsai2 I re 1 hldah | ge | hra | hyah | phyir“ 1' i%ah | hrehe | [250] 
hrpod 1 hbos 1 re^® | hbroh | re 1 ge | rmo 1 hkum | hceg | 

hltah^® 1 hstsah^^ | hyer 1 ge [251] hho 1 hkhog 1 hlto [ ge [ 
hbah 1 hrehe j hkhehe | hbah | hre j hgehe j na | 
jo 1 re I hi®gehe | [252] re \ hlab | re 1 hge | 
jg sta I re \ mo ] ge 1 sta 1 g-ri | hbah | 

sta 1 bah j rpag 1 re 1 hyahi® 1 [253] me 1 bbyam | re | 
jo I me 1 hbyam | re 1 hlab 1 me 1 hbyam | na H : 1| 
hbah I hldoh ] hrpag [254] re 1 hldah | phyer 1 hbrahr^® | 

hldyo I htor | hmyi || na | 

20 hyog I hprah | hdag | dze | hdrah | [255] re | hphrah | 
ssam I stom | hdag | dze | hsar | stomhi | 
hSah I hdzah | hldyim 1 hyah^i | [256] Idyohu | ma | hbyohu | 
rgam | hgah i hkah | hyah | hrag | ma | hhog 11 
htas 1 kro j hldoh [257] re 1 hyah j rmah 1 htsagna | 

26 htor 1 htas 1 prom | hrom | nehu | hso \ hos | 

^ Read Imar-re ? ^ = hrah-re ? Cf, I, 246. 

* Sic: erroneous 'punctuation. ^ Read hto-re t'. cf. ll. 225, 236, 244. 

^ n here crossed out and replaced by \ . ® Insert re ? 

’ rahr ?: h added below line. Cf. ll. 243, 248. ® Sic (for mahna). 

® hjam marked for omission. Read hldi-re ? 

h a corrector's addition: read hrah-re ? Cf. ll. 243, 246. 

A correction of hrtsa or htso. Correction from phyer. 

m here crossed out. re a correction of a badly written r. 

rta added here below line (and then crossed out ?). 
ts of hstsah inked over or added. h inked over. 

mye here crossed out. Read hbrah-re ? 

Underline correction of hyam: a yah also is here crossed out. 
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hno I [258] stor ) dze [ hwam | nehu | hkah^mna 11 

hrta I wa | hdan | dze | hno | hdah | prom | 

se I rgo I [259] hldom | dze | hpah | hrgam ] hnam 11 

hkhwi I htsa | hyog | hdag | ci | hrah | [260] hdrom^ | gdes ] | 

hsas I hdrah | hdag | chi | hgo | hsor | re | hyun | 6 

hsas I [261] hnah ) hdag | chi | phyer j chan | hson || 

g-rub I hgoho I hdag | ci | twah | mhar | [262] hsogna |1 

gsas I pahi | hdzo | hdza | can | sme | hme | hkehi || 

g-rab 1 nag | [263] hbo | gyah | chan rdzum | me | g-wehi j| 

gsah j ra j gsah | kya j [264] gsah | hdzam | re | hldan | 10 

hno I ra | hho | kya j hho | hdzam | re | hldan | 

gsah I [265] ra | gsahna^ | ge j gsah | tah | hrtehu 11 

hho I ra | hhon^ | kya ] hhon | ta | gblah | [266] 

®trog j htor | hte | dze j hbyim | ge ) g-yaha^ j 
hpu I hbos I hyah | ge ] hdro | [267] hko | hnag | 16 

hsah I hyer | hyah | ge | hkog | hkho | rho 11 
hpra I hre [ ®hyah | (ge) [268] hwad® | hldah ] krah 11 
hkyah | hrgyah | hyah | ge | hmu | klag | gsim 
htsah I [269] hdzah | hyah | ge | hwah | ne | hbrah 11 
smyi I glog | g-yah | ge hwah | hrho | hjam | hma | 20 

[270] hso I hnah | hyah I ge | hbah | hboni | rbo 11 

hwah I bldahra | htsahra | na | hwa | [271] rgya | hrko | hrkabs | 

htor I hrtah | g-yah | ge | hldyah | ma | g-yehi 11 

hldyah | pah | [272] hro | re | hmehi | hpah | hyah ]| 

hko I hrho | h^^yah | ge | rgya [ rko | rkabs [273] 26 

gsah I hrah | htoh | kya | hhoho^^ | hjam | re | hldan | 

hwi I hwa | se | kyah | [274] hkyah | hdzam | re | hldan || 

hldyim | hste | hpuhi \ ge ] rhe | hdzam | re | hldan | [275] 

hldahlia^^ | gsom | hphahha^^ | ge | twah ] hdzam | nehe 11 

hho I re I hlo | ge | hkyi | [276] hdzam | hphuM | 30 

hsu ( re hru [ ge ( g-rah | hdzam | nag j| 

gsah I re [ [277] htsah | re ] hrah [ ge ( hldohu [ hjam | rho || 

hkor I re | hpah 1 ge [ hsam | [278] hdzam | nag || 

rta I hwa | hldah | ra [ hldah | htag | htos | 

gsah j ra | [279] gsah | ge^*^ | gsah ) htag | htos j 35 

^ h added below line. ^ hdom? A correction (o/hgrom?)- 

® sme I g-wehi here crossed out, * n added below line. 

® For hno | na ? ® h or s (?) here crossed out. 

g-yarka ? Perhaps g-yah was intended. ® \ here crossed out, 

® hrwad? Punctuation reinforced. Sic. 

w here crossed out. ho crossed out ? 

h added below line. Sic. Sic. Sic {for kya ?). 
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TEXT: LINES 280-96 


hno I rah | hno | kya^ | hno | htag | [280] hton(a) || 
gnah I ma | dwafi | dze | hkhab | rgye | ge | hthwan 11 
inyag | ma-1 htsar | dze | hbo | [281] hram | ge | hsod | tsa | 
hldyan | ma j gnah | dze j stom | hkah | ge | hnan | 

5 [282] htsag^ na | na | hldyan | rg^^eb^ | hpuhi | hpuhi 11 

hseg I sme | ge | hrim | hdzom [283] hj^ah | tsa | ge | 
hgah I hrag | re | hgah | rag | hdah | ta | hbogni^ | 
seg I [284] sme | ge | hrim | hdzom | re | hrim | hdzom | htah | 
hldun 11 tsn | re | [285] hldah | htag j hto(na) || 

10 hrkom^ | hbroh | hkrur" | hdzah | h®yah j|^ [286] hthah || 
^^rpehi | hldah | hrgam | re | hldog | hyah | hthah | 
mor I [287] hkyah | hldoh | re | hbos^^ | g-yah | hthaid- 11 
hyah | hkah | rdzar^^ | [288] hstsah^-* | hyah | ht(h)ah j 
hrlehi | hswah | hram | re | ^^hsh | hdzah | hthah^® [289] 

15 hkru I hyog | rhor^” | hgar | hpu | hthah |! 

rta I hgam | hpar | re | [290] hso | hnah | hthah | j 
hyah | ^^hkah^^ | rdzar-^ | h^^stsah | hrihi | hpah 11 
hbos I g-ri | [291] hpah | --dze \ hkyah | hldoh | re | hhah || 
hbos I hrihi | hkhoho | dze | hrgyah | hni | hkehe | 

20 htsah | por^^ | [292] dze | hrhe | hkham | ge | hrgyeg || dze j 
htab I hkhohu | hkhohu 11 ge | hkyah | hldoh | hgyah | sto j 
hkyah | [293] hldoh | hkhor^^ | hbos | hrihi | hruhu 11 
htor I hpuhu | hbos | dze | hrim | ge | hgrus | 
hkyah | [294] hldoh | hkhor^^ | hbos | h^^ah | hto | na j 
25 hrihi | hdom | hkyim | re | hri | hkruhu | hbroho |1 
[295] hstsah | hri | hkho | dze-® 11 hrg 3 ^a | hhi | hkahe-”^ | 
htsa I phor | dze | hho | hkho | hsog | ge | hdzom | dze j 
htab I [296] hkhohu | hkhohu | ge | hkhahh-® | hrdza | hdze | hgj^ah | 
na I 

30 hkah | hrdza | hkhor | hswah | g-ri | hto | na | 


^ Correction {of kyan). 

^ g below line: htsa | gna intended ? 

^ hbogni ?, the n an insertion, ® 

^ Read hkru-re ? 

® Punctuation erroneous (end of line). 


^ m an insertion, 

^ b inked over. 

Corrected, below line, from hklom. 
® w here crossed out. 

sp here crossed out. 


Correction from hldog. h, h and th crossed out or corrected? 

Read rdza-re ? Cf. U. 290, 296. Correction from hsrad. 

Some sign crossed out before sli. h below line. 

Read rho-re; cf. IL 171, 322, 339, h here crossed out. 

h below line. Read rdza-re ? Cf. 1. 2ST. 

ts (or c) here crossed out. r (?) here crossed out. 

Read po-re; cf. 1. 293. Read hkhor-re ? 

Read hkhor-re ? -® dze crossed out ? 

For hkeh ? Cf, I, 53. Sic. 
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TEXT: LINES 297-313 

hscah I [297] hyer | hri | dze | hrim | ge | hgrus || 
hrihi | hdom | hkjdm | re | hrgyeb | hkru | hbro | 
rnehe | hbrom | hri | [298] dze | hrni | hbos | stsah’^ 11 
rtah I hswah | g-wehe | hbos | hstsah | hldah 11 
hpus" I hphyah | myi | can | g-rihi | [299] hldom | hkam | 5 

hse I hse | hldoix | heah | g-ri | sti | hyor | re | 
hri I hiio | hdzoh | g-yog | re | [300] rgyah | ge | hrihi | sti [ 
hyor I re II 

hrim j hldohu | hsah | hyaii | hri | hgru j gras | re | hri | hci 
[301]hwad%i II 

hrtah | swa | g-wer^ | g-ri | hrde | hldah 11 

^rne I ne | g-ri | dze | hldim | hphu | hmah | [302] 10 

hmaii | hrihi | hphah | dze | hgah® | hldoiira | hhah' | na | 
brgyeg I hsih® | hrhoho^ | ge | hgah | [303] hldoh | ^^hkyud jj 
hrhe | hldah | hror^^ 11 hmah | hkhii | stah 11 
hdom I hgu | htsuhu [304] hyah | hmah | hldyo | hrgam | 
hdom I hgu j htsu | ge | hyah | hdad | hphah | na | 15 

hmah | rgam | [305] hgre | na | hrihi | hrgam | gre | he 11 
gdzu I hbyi) hnaii | re | hmah | nah | hyu | j 
hbrad j re | hpah | [306] yah | hmah | ge | hrgam | hjihi || 
hhrad | re | hpah | ge | hbrad | sta | hsid j re | hyah | hdahd | 
[307] hhah | na | hmah | na | hmah | hrgam | gre | na | hram 11 20 

h^^glyah | hse | ge | gzu | hbyi | hkjnid | [308] 
gdzu I hbyi | hnah | re | hmah | hri | h\\ as | j 
hga I hldoh | hrah | re | hmah | g-ri | hpah | [309] na 
dgu I hldo I htor | ge | hmah | g-rihi | hkuh 11 
hmu I wa I rho | ge | hgah | [310] | hldoh | hkyud || 25 

hgah I hldoh | hrah | re | hldim | hmah | hto 11 
rhe I hldah | hror^^ | [311] hmah | sta | mehi || 
gdzu I hbyi | hnah | re | hri | stah | mehi | 
hgah I hldoh | hrah | ^"^[312] g-rihi | sta | mehi | 
hdom I hguhii | rmar^^ | hri | stah | mehi | 30 

hjuhu I hbrad | rmar^^ | g-ri | sta | [313] mehi | 

na I g-ri | hkruhu j hbro || 

hmor I hso | hbod^^ | ge | hrkom | hkru | hsud | na j 

^ stsah added below line. ^ hphus ? ® d added below line. 

^ Read g-we-re, ® rgya here crossed out. ® h below line. 

’ h below line {a correction of r). n a correction of m. 

® Correction from hhohu. ra | hnah || here crossed out^ leaving j|. 

Read hro-re: cf. 1. 310. j or rh here crossed out. 

Read hro-re: cf. 1. 303. Insert re; cf. 1. 308. 

Read rma-re ? Read rma-re ? Underline corrected from hbos. 
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TEXT: LINES 314-33 


gyan | [314] g-ri | hjim | hno | hkhog | re | hphah || 
g-rah I hsah | hkhehe || na || hnor | hdzan | rgo | [315] htoho || 
rgo I hrah | hnor | hdzan | hyah | htoho || hyah | htah | rmar | 
hyah | [316] hkruhu | hbro | re | hrgyeb | hkruho^ || hyah | hldyah | 
5 hkyer | ge | hldah | hrgam | hstsag | [317] hldog | hpo | hrbom | 
htoho 11 po I rbom | hnor | hldog | g-yah | to | dze | hwa | ne | hphe | 
[318] ’hyah | htah | rmar | hyah | hkruhu | hbro || hldehi | hswah | 
hmor I hsli | hdzah | Idyoho- | [319] ’rgya | hni | hke | hldehi | swah I 
rsah II hrgyah | hni | hke | hrim | re | hldohu | ’hrgyah | [320] hni | 
10 hke I g-yog I re | hrgyah | rhe | re | hhoho | ] hkhru | re | hkyah ] 
hldehi | swah | rsah | ha^ j [321] stoh | hpoh | hprom | ge | hldehi | 
hswa I hrsah | re | hrgyeb"^ | kruhu | hpro || khru | hyog | [322] 
rhor^ I hgar | hpu | hches | hho | hkhob j hprom | re | hrhe | rdam | 
hte® I he I ge I hkhruhu | [323] hyog | hsud ] re | hche | rgyo | hk 3 dm | re | 
15 hrgyeb j hkruhu | hbro | re | g-yah | [324] hpah | hwag | 
hdzohu I hkru | hyog | re | hdzohu | hkhad | htohi | 
hbri I hdzohu | kyim [325] re | hyah | hkruhu | hbro || || 
hse'^he | hkoho | hgyan 11 re | hlab | hko | hgyan 11 [326] 
hhah I hpag | hldir^ | hse | htah | hdam 11 
20 htrog I hdre | hte | re | hrgye^ | hyo | hrah^® na [327] ge | gse | 
hko I hgyan || 

hsehe | hko | ho | hgyan | ge^^ | hrgyah | hdihi | htron | re | 
hkah^“ I [328] hpyah | hldan 11 
I nene shah | hldir | hkhoh^^ | htah^^ j hdamna | 
hhah I hpag | Idir^^ | [329] bri | gse | hpuhi | re | 
hkhah | gsah | hrah | re | hkho | hdah | hdamna 11 
25 htor I hpuhu [330] hbos | dze | hrgyo [ hseg | gsegra^® | ge | 
rgyo I hto | stih || 

rta I hsa | g-yer | dze | rbj'o^^ j [331] gseg | gser | ge | rgyo | hto | 
i^stih I 

hgu I hmor | hkrur^® | hrkom | hbroh | hprah | [332] 
ses I hkeg | hrko | hge | hklu | hprah | hyuhu || 
hkhram | re | hrdah | yah | hrkom | [333] hpyi | hprah |j 


^ ho a correction (q/huho). ^ 

^ ha added below line, 

^ Read rho-re; c/. Z. 289, ® hhe ? 

® Read hldi-re or hldir-re: cf, ll. S28y 337. 

® Sic for rgyed: cf. 1. 338. 
hkah here written below line. 
h added below line. 

hkah above this and below ge cf. 1. 327. 
Read Idi-re or Idir-re ? Cf. 1. 326. 

For rgyo ? rt here crossed out. 


ho’t or a correction of bo ? 
* b a correction (o/h ?). 

^ hi here crossed out, 

h added beloiv line. 
h below line. 


Sic {for gser: see 1. 331). 
Read hkru-re ? 
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TEXT: LINES 334-49 

hldi I hro | hgon | re | hkeg 1 hrkoi | hrko | hyuhu j| 

gsah I rkah | [334] glar^ j hwah | hrog ] hldon | 

hwah I hrog | rno | ge | hkeg | rko | hwad | 

skruhu i [335] hthe | hprah 1 dze| h^rog | ge | hro | 

hwad I hwah i rno | ge | rgyoho | hto | stin | [336] S 

rman | hwi | hkho | ge | rgyoho [ hto | st^in [ 

klu I htah I rgyohon | re [ hses [ ta [ hrgyon 11 

sto I the j the ] re | [337] stor | Mah | hdzon | 

htor I hrtah | Udir® | hstor | ma | swan || 

tor I hrtah [ ^rme [338] ge | stor | hdzo | hdzehi j tO 

htrog 1 hdrehe [ Me | re [ hrgyed | hyo 1 hran | ge | hstor | hdzo [ 
[339] hdzehi | 

sroh I hne | hser® | stor | hdehi | hpyid | 

hkya | hldon | hrhor^ | hkyah | hwa | [340] her^® [ hstor | hdehi | 
hphyid 11 

htor I hrtah | rme | ge [ hstor ] ma | hsah ] phyer | ma | hswah | 
[341] rne | hprom | hldir^^ | hphyar [ ma | hswah | 15 

rgyed | hrah | htori" | pyar [ ma | swan | 
htor I htah | [342] rme j ge j phyer | htso j htsehi || 
klu I hldo I sme | re | mye^^ 1 hrah | htsah ] ge | 
hko 1 rho | klu [ re [ [343]^^ 1 rne ] hne [ hses | 
hldyah j hpu | hbri | re | mehi ] hklu | hcah | 20 

sroh j he | gse { re | Idah' [344] [hdehi]| hpyid [{ jj 
hbo I hroh | hrog | re | hlah | hkyah | hras | re | hses | gsi | 
[345] [hdzuhi] 11 

rgyeb | hchi | hro^^ | re | gdag | yah | la | por^^ | hses | hsi | hdzuhi 11 

hyu I hstsah | kyim | [346] re | hdam | sleg | glom 11 25 

rta I hsahh^® | g-yer | ge | hdam | sleg [ gcihi | [ 

hyu I hgyi I ka | [347] dze [ hrim ] glehu | ge | hsig || 

stah I hro | hra | dze [ hrhehe [ hho | ge | hpom || 

glyah 1 ru [348] hhu [ hhur | dze [ hrim | glehu [ ge [ hci | 

hgw^^eg 1 hwehe [ hphah | hphah | dze ] hthar j phyah [349] ge | 

hrub II I 

sri I ge I gsen | hse | ge | hchan | hjim | htsoh | ge | rmon |j 

1 g here crossed out. Read gla-re ? kluhu ? slu here crossed out. 

* Something here crossed out. ^ t inked over. 

« Read hldi-re: cf. ll. 326, 328. ’’ hldir here crossed out 

» Read hse-re, as in 1. 343. ^ Read hrno-re. Read ne-re. 

“ iJead'hldi-re ? '= Read hto-re ? Or rgye/or rgyed ? 

rgye, error for the followhig rhe, here crossed out. 
g here crossed out. la j por added below line. cf. 1. 349. 

For hstsah ? The first h(a) {for ts ?) added below line. 
w inked over. 
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TEXT: LIJ^ES 350-63 


^por I ge I [350]^ hyu | hstsah | hkyim | re | hcihi | htoho | ge j 
hnan || 

na I hldom^ | hgor [351] hsehe | hti | ge | hnan || 
hyu I hstsah | hkyim | re | hdam | sleg | gtsob | doh | 
glyah I ru | [352] gtsob | re | mehi ] cha | hrne || || 

5 hphu I kphu"^ I mur^ | hdzu | hdro | hkus | 

nan | pa | hsam | re | [353] hwah | hrah | hbyamna | 
gzu I hdro I hphor® | hchi | hdo | hdyah | 
hbroh I hldar | hdzam j re | do | Ido | hdzo | hpehi^ | [354] 
hrah | hrtre | hdub^ | 

htor I hso I hti I ge I htah | hldun | hbahna | 

10 hrtah | nan | hwar® | [355] hthah | hbro | hgran | 
hhur I hhah | rgyeh | na | hhu | hldo | hldyoho || 
hyah | re | rgyeh | na | yah [356] hidyah | hldyah | [ 
hdzoh I hyo | hsid | dze | ste | he | hdzu | ge | gcig | 
hke I hplah | hdra | dze | [357] thar | mye | ge | hlon 11 
15 g-wehe I hldyah | hldor | g-wehe | sko | hbab | dze | 

hram | yah | phlah | hhar^^ [358] 11 11 
hpo I hldah | stor^^ | hrah | htoh | gsohu 11 dze^- | rne | ge | hgo 11 
na I hgo 1 na | hgon ] 

rta I swa | [359] . . . hkohu | hprom | htoho | 

20 htor I hdro | hno | ge | hnu | glah | slug | na | 
nu I glah I phor^^ | [360] .... mo^*^ | hna | 
hrtah ] swah | hpeg^^ | na | hkehu | hprom | to || na | 
hnu I glah | rho j ge | kehu [361] pr[o]m | glah | na | kehu ^ 
prom I pwah^® | 

htor I hdro | hno | ge | hrhe | hpo | hhe | ge | hkohu | prom, 
[362] hdzoho 11 na | gehu | prom | pwah | 

25 hkehu | prom | shar | hthah | hrbyo^^ | htoho | 

hdza I ma | hhyoh^® | re | [363] hke | ma | hhyoh^® | hniu | lorn | 
ge I hbyim | 

^ hlah here crossed out: cf, 1. 345. Perhaps por-ge also was intended to he 
crossed out. 

^ hgon here crossed out. 

^ Correction (o/hldoh): hgom here crossed out. 

^ The second [h]phu crossed out ? ° Read mii-re ? 

® Read hpho-re or hphor-re ? Cf. 1. 183. 

^ do . . . hpehi in margin {to be inserted here?). ® hhub ? 

^ Read hwar-re or hwa-re ? hhad ? {inked over). 

Read stor-re or sto-re ? rgye here crossed out. 

Read phor-re or pho-re ? mu here crossed out. 

Read hphyegs ? Cf. 1. 176. h correction from g. 

hbyo ? {inked over). Snar=:sna-re ? hhyohe ? hhyohe ? 

hhyehe ? hhyehe ? 
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hkohu IP hban | kwa | kwa^ | ge | re | hnah | 
hdza I ma | [364] hne | na | rta | ge | htom | hphah | 
hke I ma | hnyehe^ dze | htor | ge | hdzo | btseh | 
hkehu I hkah | dwan [365] na | hldyan | hkah ( dwan ||| 
rgon I wa | myer'^ | rbyo | rgyer | hldyan |p 5 

htsog I hram | myer® | so | na | [366] hsid 11 
rbyo I g-yer | hnor^ | rgoh | wa | sid 11 
hkehu j prom | myer® | hnu | glah | Idyah 11 
hldyan j [367] hyah^h | hyo | doh | gnah^® | hgoh | myag || 
hsah I khyan | dzwe | hyah | hyo | doh || ^^hyahh^“ | goh | [368] 10 
myag 11 

gsehe I can | hldyan | dze | hrham | hdar | hyuhu || 
hrho I hprah | hram | dze ] [369] hsehe | rdzor | hhah | 
hldyan | hgoho | hdzin^^ | re | mehi | hrah | hdab na p*^ 
hldyan j yuhu [370] hnio^^ | dze | hide | ge | htah | hldon | 
mehi | spehi | hrah | je| hldehe [ ge | htah | hldon [ [371] 15 

hdzam | hbroh | hroh | re^^hbah | hko | htar | dze | ^^hlde | ge | 
htah I hldon 11 

hkrug I [372] kyah | hldom | re | hrhe [ hho | hdzar [ dze | 
hldehe | ge | htah | hldon 11 

hldyan | hyu j hjo^® | [373] [dze] ( hkad | hroh | re | hrgyen j 
hdzam | hbroh | hroh^® | re | hbah | hko | htar j dze | hkad | 
[374] [h]roh | re | rgyen | 

htar I phyah | hto ] re | skyim | hse | hdzar |) 20 
hpah I hwe | htho | hyah | pa- [375] . . hdzer^^ | hphyo | hli | 
g“^-we I 

seg I sme | hldo | rbyi | hldyihi | hkad | hror^^ | rg^^en | 

[376].... rab | hgo | cig | dze \ hkad | hroh | re j rgyen || 
hdza I htrog | hram | hdzar ] [377].. | hpag | cig | dze | hkad | 
hroh I re | rgyen 111 

hpah I hldah | hro | dze | hse | ge | [378] htul | re | hse | ge | 
hlobhi II 

hsah I htsah | dzeh^^ | rkom | hthul | na | rkom | ge | hron || 25 

^ Punctuation doubled by reviser* ^ h here crossed out* 

^ he crossed out? Or inserted? ^ Read mye-re or myer^re ? 

^ Punctuation a correction. ® Read mye-re or myer-re ? 

^ Read hnor-re ? ® Read mye-re or myer-re ? 

* h added below line ? h added below line. 

Omit hyo-doh |1 ? (jnetre). h added below line, 

hjin ? Or hdah corrected to hdan ? hjo ? 

j here crossed out or reinforced. A bad h here crossed out. 

hrho? Something here crossed out. hrher? hdzar? 

y here crossed out. hror ? {Error for hroh j re ?). h below line. 
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bos [379]—o[g] I dze[spe^]hi | ge | hdza | na | spehi || ge | 
hthon 11 

ses I rtsig | mon | ge | htsah | [380].hrahi | hwehi | hrtah j 

ge I hrtsig | mon | hkiiii [ na | 

rtsig I mon | [381] hsad ] na | tsig | mon | we | ge | htsah | hpu- | 
hloho I 

hbri I slod | hldo | dze | spo | ro [382] re | hto 11 
hdza I hldahi | hne | ge | tsa^ | hrgye | hrdza | na | 
hdzah I hldah | hkuh | na | hdza j Id [383] hsad | na | hdzah | 
hldah I hwehi | ge | htsah | rgye | hlo 
hyah | hthe | ge | hsad | dze | Idyo [384] roho | hpahh^i | 
hdzam | hbroh | hroh | dze | hldyo | hro | hpehi || 
hrsehi® | hpag [ slog [385] dze | hrhe" I hrom | ge | hti | na | 
hrhe | ge | hrlomhi | : | 

hdzo^ I chi I te I re I hlab | hhah^ [386] hyah | htah | hldyah i 
hro^®| hpehi || 

hdzam | hbroh | hroh || hbah [ hko | htar j [387] cig | dze | 

hldyoh I hro | hpehi 

hldyah | h;^m | hjo | cig | dze | htor^- | ge | hkroms | 

[388] mor | tsah | khrom | re hyah | tsa | hcer ]! 

tor I kru | hrgyah j re | hrtah | hpah | hphar [389] 

htor I snah | rhi | re | rta | hldag | hsag j hldyah | hjo | hkromni | 

i%dzam I hbroh | hroh | [390] re | hbah | hko | htar | ge | 

gdzu I hti I khyah | hdag | ge | hko | hto | swad | 

skyah | hbe | [391] [hkya]h | ge | hnah | hdihi j htshur || 

hldyah | hyafi | hyo | ge | hgyah | hnah | tsur | [392] 

hldyi I hi | rgyed | hrah | htor | hbroh | hgyah | doh | 

hroh I ma | hho | re | htar^^ | ma | hgah [393] 

[hrgyed | hsah | sme | hyed | re | hbroh | hk[ru]hu | hbro || 

hpo I hdam | htor | -re-e-re] [394] [.rh—m-dah. 

htor^®(?) hbroh] [395] [.hguh | ge | gdah | kum ?] 

[396] [. . . ge I gdah | hgam] [397] [.rhu(?)—g | glah] 

[398] [.bah 1 dze ?]. . . 

^ ^ Corrected from hpo. ® tsa added below line. 

^ Punctuation reinforced. ° h below line, hi crossed out? 

® Correction of hsehi ? ^ rdze here crossed out? ® hjo ? 

® htah ? Punctuation due to reviser {correction o/ h ?). 

Punctuation reinforced. Correction from htore ? 

Punctuation reinforced. Punctuation reinforced. 

htah? hldi? 








VOCABULARY 

(Alphabetical order of head-words according to the Tibetan systeni» 
the root-consonants, and their Prefixes in sequence (for details see 
Note),^ and the five vowels, a, 2 , w, e, o, being in the usual succession. 
Numerals other than page-numbers (p.,pp.) refer to lines of the MS., 
as shown in the Text, page-numbers to this volume,) 


K 

ka {a Suffix) (p. 182) ? 346 figyi®. 

kum, 395. 

ke = hke I, q.v. 199 rgyah-gni®. 
kehu = hke II, hkehu, gehu, q.v. 
176, 360-1 -prom; 177 -hkah 
(p. 316). 

ko = hko V, q.v. 202 rmah-bri®. 
kwa-kwa 363. 
kya I, 96 -htan-ta. 

II = Tib. sky a, crop (p. 355). >See 
also kyah. 263 gsan®; 264, 279 
hho°; 265 hnon°; 273 gsan- 
-hrah-hton® (p. 317). 

- wa-ne = hkyah-hwa-fie, q.v. 

162 (pp. 253, 338). 
kyan == Tib. kyan, also^ even 
(pp. 204, 311-12) or ~ hkyan 
II. See also gyah. 98; 192 -ni; 
372 (pp, 318, 345). 
kyahni, 192. See kyan. 
kyah = kya II, crop, 273 se^ 

*{pp. 297, 341). 

kyim = hkyim, home, taken home, 
q.v. 324, 345 -re (pp. 218, 246). 
kyu = hkyu, speed, swift, q.v. 161 
-Idon; 214-hldon (pp. 253,255). 
kyeg = Tib. khyag, hkhyags, freeze, 
be congealed, numbed. 102 hsi° 
(pp. 226, 301). 

kyen = Tib. skyen, quick, dexterous. 
103 theo (p. 322). 

kyer = Tib. kyer, erect, or = hkyer, 
q.v. 136 -rbo; 145 hbo®. 
krah = Tib. kran-ne, kron, stand¬ 


ing upright; mkhran, hkhrahs, 
bkran, robust, hard, solid 
(pp. 288-90). See also Mdah- 
-krah/hkrah/hkhrah. 85-nur- 
-hur (p. 290). 

kru-hrgyah = hkhru®. 388 (p. 
312). 

kruhu = hkru, q.v. 321 -hpro = 
hbro; 334 -hthe. 

kro = Tib. khro, hkhro, anger. 
256 htas®. 

kla — Tib. klas, abundant, un¬ 
limited. 143 hgor°; 206 likor® 
(pp. 238, 297)! 

klag I — Tib. glag, lammergeyer. 
173 -hrwad (pp. 257, 341. 345). 

II = Tib. glags, occasion, season. 
268 hmu« (p. 298). 
klar = glar, q.v, ? 205 hran^. 
klu = Tib. gloii, Idon, Ion, blind 
{pp. 131, 138, 223). See also 
mehi/hmeW-klu. 5 -ge; 342 
-re (pp. 223, 341). 

- htah {a Suffix, pp. 182-3). 336 

(p. 223). 

- hto (a Suffix, pp. 184-5). 37 

(p. 246). 

- rto 25 \ blind rock (pp. 138, 

-hrto24j 223). 

- hldo (a Suffix, pp. 186-7), 

blindness. 342. 

gkom, Prospective form of hkom II, 
q.v. (pp. 137, n. 1, 200, 368). 
222 swao (p. 305). 
hkah I = Tib. gan, full, all. See 


^ Note. The resultant order of consonants is as follows:— 

K (g-, h-, r-. hr-, hi-, s-, hs-); KH (h-, s-); G (d-, h-, r-, hr-, 1-); N (m-, h-, 
r-,hr-); C (g-, h-, hs-); CH (g-,h-); J (h-,r-.hr-); N (g-, h-, r-, hr-, s-); T (g-, 
h-, r-, hr-, hi-, s-, hs-, gr-, gs-); TH (h-); D (g-, d-, h-, r-, hr-, 1-, gl-, hi-); 
N (g-, h-, hr-); P (b-, h-, r-, hr-, 1-, s-); PH (g-, b-, h-); B (g-, b-, h-, r-, hr-, 
S-); M (g-, h-, r-, hr, s-); TS (g-, h-, r-, hr, s-, hs-); TSH (h-); (g-, h-, 

T-, hr-); W (g-, h-); Z (b-, r-); Z (g-, b-, gb-, h-); H; Y (g-, h-); R (g-, 
h-); L (h-); S (g-, b-, h-, hr-, s-); S (g-, b-, h-, r-, hr-). 
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also hgan. 52 hldya®; 151 nor- 
-gso®; 168 snin<^; 164 chah^ (?); 

190 wao (?); 256 hgah^; 281 
stomo (pp. 147, 173, 228, 241, 
285, 328). 

II = Tih, khan, house. See also 
hkhan. 208 -hcig (p. 234). 
hkan-hdkan, onomatopoeic "t II 
^wah®; 184 hram® (p. 344). 
hkad I = Tih. Wdiod, hkhad, build, 
settle. ? 133 -re. 

II = Tih. gad, rock, precipice ? 

— -^on 373, 375-7 (p. 268). 
hkab = Tib. khab, house, family. 
See also hkhab. 106 -hdro; 110 
(p. 335).‘ 

hkam 83 -stah; 130 hthah-phu°; 

299 g-rihi-hldomo. 
hkah I — Tib. kha, mouth, speech, 
occasion, or Tib. bkah, word, 
command. See also hkhah. 
117hrah°; 137hwa°; I53hke°; 
158 l^ehe^; 178 kehu®, ldyah°; 

191 skai^; 204 gsah®; 364 

365 hldyah® (pp. 174, 
i79, 200, 218, 252, 275, 315-16, 
338). 

II = Tih. dkah, steep, difficult, 
scarce. See also rkah. 46 me® 

(p. 286). 

- khab/hkhab, speech-concealing. 

105 -hkhab; 106 -khab (p. 315). 

- all talk. 194, 207 (p. 315). 

- hgo == Tib. kha-bsgo, advice, or 

bkah-bsgo, exhortation. 105 
(p. 315). 

- hcog = Tib. kha-cug, counsel. 

105 (p. 315). 

- hldom, mouth-bound ~ Tih. 

kha-sdom, gag ; cj. bkah-hdoms, 
instruction. 66 (p. 314). 

- hpyah , rebuke [Tib. hphya). 

327-8 (p. 315). 

- hrah, independent in speech; cf. 

hrah-Wcah. 104 (p. 314). 

- rdza/hrdza, accordant in 

speech. See also hkhah®. 287, 
290, 296 (p. 315).’ 

- gsah, secret speech; cf. gsah- 

-hkah. 214 (p. 314). 
hkahi = hkah I (?), g.v.j+hi. 239 
(p. 315). ’ 


hkahe = hke I. 295 hrgya-hhi®. 
l^ar I = Tib. bkar, skar, gar, dgar, 
sgar, separate off, pen, encamp¬ 
ment (pp. 247, 343). 45 hrih- 
-rwa®; 204 sor-hlda® (p. 

343). 

II,/or hkhar ? 192 ®rpag (p. 242). 
hkami — hkar I+ni; 204 (p. 343). 
hku I, a Suffix — hgu, Tib. gu 
(p. 258). 22 smuhu-hku = 

Tih. smi-gu, smyi-gu, smyig- 
ma, smyu-gu, smyug-ma, myu- 
gu, myug, reed, 

H — Tib, hkhu, vie, contend, 
offend, <f?c. See also hkus; 152 
®riio (pp. 228, 264). 
hkun, be hollowed out, or, meta¬ 
phorically, cave in — Tib, khuh, 
hole, pit (pp. 266-7). 124 

hldah-krah®; 309 g-riM®; 380 
hrtsig-moh®; 382 hdzah-jUdah® 
(pp. 180, 266, 270). 
hkum ? = hkom II {Tib. hkhums, 
<Ssc.), q.v. 250 rmo® (p. 294). 
hkuhu = Tib. khu, sap, broth. 74 
®nehu (p. 250). 

hkus, Aorist of II. 352 hdro® 
(pp. 264, 285). 

hke I a Suffix used with numerals (?) 
(pp. 241, 272). See also hkehe, 
hkahe. 54 ha®; 53, 199, 319, 
320 rgyah-^i®, <Scc. 

II — Tib, khe, profit, get, khe-pa, 
trader, <Svc. (pp. 241-2, 289, 
316-17, 363, 364). 

- hkah, trade-talk, 52. See also 

kehu®, hkehu®, hkehe®, gehu® 
(pp, 316^17). 

- prom, profit-making. See 

prom, hprom, <&;c., and also 
kehu®, hkehu®, gehu® ,176. 

- plah-hdrah, bazar. 195, 356; 

-hplah-hdra (pp. 241-2). 
hkeg = Tih. kag, keg, kag-ma, 
keg-ma, mischief, hindrance, 
injury, accident; dkag, con¬ 
stipation; bkag, bkog, obstruc¬ 
tion, prohibition; skag, mischief, 
{Sec.; khag-po, difficult, dec.; 
khegs, hkhegs, obstruct, debar, 
dkc.; gag, wadding, quinsy; 
gags, obstructed; gegs, stoppage. 
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dbc.; dgag, h inder, <^c, ; bgag, 
hinder, d:c.; bgegs, hindrance, 
<tc.; hgag, hgags, obstruction; 
hgegs, hinder, d^c. See also 

hgag, hrgyeg. 

hkeg-hrko, rko 332, 333, 334 
(pp. 338, 340). 

hkeM = hke II (?)+hi. 15 hstom- 
Wsom®. 

hkehu = hke II, kehu, q.v. 

— -^ah = hke Il-hkah. 364. 

-prom. 177-8,362, 366 (pp. 274, 

316, 335). 

-me, profit-fire. 170 (pp. 274-5, 

285, 316). 

hkehe I = hke I, q.v. 291 hrgyah- 
hhi®. 

II — II, q.v. 125 slah° 

(pp.’ 288-9, 335). 

— (II) -hkah = hke (II)o 158 

(p. 316). * 

hkes, Aorist form of hke II. 36 
hpah-hroh® (p. 269). 
hko I a Particle — Tib. ko, go 
{with Pronouns) (pp. 201, 245, 
260). 195 hldao (p. 245). 

II = Tib. mgo, hgo, head, chief, 
initiative (pp. 260-1). See also 
hgo. 

III Tib. go, place, room. See 
also hgo. 

IV == Tib. sgo, gate. See also hgo, 
rgo. 

V ? -z hkho III {Tib. hkho, be, or 

deem useful or necessary ; dgos, 
necessary (pp. 262-3))? 125 

hldah-krah®; 156 rmah-bri®; 
203 hbrio (pp. 287, 289). 

-hgyan, cause, fault ? See also 

hkoho. 325, 327 (p. 264). 

-rho, leader "i See also hkho® 

(pp. 262-3). 53-6, 272, 342. 

-htar (I?), head-released, cf. 

hbu-hpor? 68, 371, 373, 386, 
390 (pp. 268, 331). 

-hto 390 (p. 264). 

-htoh, gate, or place, surrender¬ 
ing. See also hgo®, 212 

(pp. 260-1). 

-hltah/Udah. Cf. hkhoh-htah, 

^o-hdah (p. 264). 202, 203. 
-hnag (II), black-head, com- 
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mans = Tib. mgo-nag. 266-7 

(p. 260). 

hko-bphyag. 101 hkoho®, signal a 
desire to speak ? See also hkho- 
-hphyag (p. 264). 

- weM, room-making = Tib. go- 

byed. iOO (p. 260). 

- se-hgro-re-htsa, those who 

have {others)placed above them ? 
Or those who come to the top ? 
See se-hgro (pp. 186, 264). 
Uog I = Tib. hgog, bkog, khog, 
snatch, pull out, uproot. See also 
hkhog I. 23 htsah-gsom®; 54 
rbab-ha-]^e° ? 

II — Tib. Ikog, secret; ho-lkog, 
open and secret. See also hkhog 
IV. 189 hso®; 267 -hkho-rho 
(p. 285). 

hk.oii.,=Tib. goh. ‘upper’? 223hton®, 
hkoni, written for hkon {Chinese 
chiian, chapter)^rd. 249 hso® 
(p. 140). 

I^ob = Tib. khab, khebs, hkhebs, 
hgebs, dgab, khob, cover. See 
also hkhob, 107 na-hrom®. 
hkom I — Tib. skam, skom, dry, 
thirst, dvc. 12 hbo®; 15 stom® 
(pp. 231, 315). 

II ^ Tib. hkhums, perform, or 
Auxiliary Verb (pp. 137n. 1,200, 
368). See also gkom, hgom. 
32 hgru-ma®; 118 hgam®; 136 
gtse®; 166 yob®; 175 swa® 
(pp. 142, 243, 309, 345). 
hkohi — hkohu, II q.v. -me, speech- 
fire. 170 (pp. 275, 285). 
hkohu I 363. 

1.1 speak (CAmese k‘ou ?) (pp. 254, 
256-7, 264). See also hkhohu. 

- prom, phrom, &c., use speech. 

166 phrom; 168 bprom; 
169 hprom; 171 hphrom; 
172 phrom; 174, 177, 180 

bprom; 359 hprom; 361 prom 
(pp. 274, 276,' 316, 335). 

-me speech-fire. See also hkoW®. 

171 mehe; 173 (pp. 257, 345). 
hkoho = ^ohu II, q.v. 101 -hko- 
-bphyag (p. 264). 

- hgyan = hko®, q.v. 325, 327 

(p.264). ' 

d 
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l^or I = Tib, skor, hkhor, khor, 
go round, return, entourage 
(pp. 271-2, 295). See also 
hkhor. 53 [-re]; 277 -re {or is 
this hkor 11?) (p. 271). 

II = Tib. hgor, delay, rest, be idle. 
See also hgor. 205 -kla (p. 
239). 

- htah (a Suffix, pp. 182-3), one's 

own entourage. 92 (p. 239). 
hkwah (?) 212 -hgo. 
hkwehe 131 hbye®. 

^ya-wa-ne = kya^/ hkyah®, q.v. 

215, 339 ner (pp. 253, 338). 
hkyah I ^ Tib. kyan, even, also, 1 
See also kyah, gyah, yah. i 
344hlaho (?) (pp. 204, 311). 

II serp. (pp. 148, 297-8, 312). 18 
hkrugo; 141, 143, 274, 287 
mor® (pp. 295, 297, 323). 

III written jor hgyah. 114 -na. 

- rgyah/l^gyah, stove-bed ? 42, 

81, 268‘(pp. 298-9). 

-Udoh, runaway serf ? 287, 291- 

3 (pp. 239, 297-8). 
hkyah-hwa-ne, a class of living 
creatures , crop-work - i nj ure^. (p. 
255), possibly with political 
allusion. 339, See also kya°/ 
hkyao. 

hkyi — Tib. khyi, dog. 275 (pp. 285, 
287). 

^yim, taken home, included in 
company = Tib. khyim, home; 
hkhyim, whirl; hkhyims, halo; 
hgyim, circumference. See also 
kyim, skyim, hskyim. 37, 
294, 297, 323, 350, 351 -re 
(pp. 246-7). 

l^yu = Tib. dkyu, dkyus, raw, 
race; hkhyu, run away; hgyu, 
move quickly; brgyngt;, race. 

-Mdoh, swift-fleeing. 339 (pp. 

253, 255). See also 
hkyud = Tib. rgyud, siting, line¬ 
age, drc.; brgyud, id. ; khyud, 
mkhyud, bkhyud, hold, em¬ 
brace, d'c. (pp. 252, 258). See 
also hgyud. 220 rdzo°; 307 
gzu-hbyi°; 303 hgah-hldoiio 
(pp. ’l73, 252, 258, *270).' 
hkye, offspring, child — Tib. skye, 


skyes, khye-bo, khyehu (pp. 
320, 368). 39 -ge-hmu. 

hkyeb == Tib. khyab! fdl ? 13 

hsrchio^^ hkyeb; 17 he° ^hkyeb 

(p. 221).' ^ 

hkyer = Tib. hkhyer, carry away; 
cliu-yis-hkliyer, carried away 
by water. 56 hbah-hrag°; 316 
hyah-hldyah, or is this = kyer, 
erect, q.v. ? 

hkra — Tib. bkra, kiira, criss-cross, 
variegated, 

— -hrag, cross dyke ? 13. 

hkrag = Tib. skrag, fear. 135 
hldag-nago. 

hkrah = krah, robust, d:c., q.v. See 
also hkhrah. 91, 112, 124 

hldah° (pp. ISO, 288, 291). 

hkri — Tib. khn, seat, chair, bed. 
See also khri, hgri. 81 hsi® 
(pp. 298-9, 317).* 

hkru = Tib. kru-ra, the lowest class 
of the people ; dkru, abomination, 
filth; hkhru, hkhrud, wash ; 
khnis, bkru, bkrus (pp. 148, 
229, 295—7). See also kru, 
kruhu, hkruhu, hJcruho, 
^rur, khni, hkhru, 
hkhruhu, hkhrur. 313 -!^ud. 

- hbro, taste as filth. See also 

kruhu, hkruhu, hklu 
(pp.‘ 295-7).' 221, 222, *297 

(p. 228, 296). 

- hyog, vile setwants. See also 

hkruhu, khru. 289, 324 

(p. 21*8). 

- re, being filth. See hkrur, 

hkhrur. 

hkrug, quarrel {Noun and Verb), 
revolt, be disturbed, agitated, 
quarrelsome — Tib. dkrug, 
dkrugs, hkhrug, hkhrugs {id.), 
cf. grug, break (pp. 144-5. 
258). 

- hrdzo, troublesome mdzo. 16 

(pp. 144, 258). 

— -hkyah, troublesome serf. 18 {or 
hkrug a Verb‘i); 371 (kyah; 
or hki'ug a Noun'i) (pp. 145, 
295, 318, 323). 

hkruhu = hkru, q.v. 

\ -hbro. See also hkru^. 313, 
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316, 318, 323, 325; 294 hbroho 
(pp. 228, 296). 

hkruhu-hyog. See also hkru, 
kiiru*. 322-3 ohsud. 
hkruho, final = hkru+o. 316 

(p. 228). 

hkrur = hkru-hre. Cf. hkhrur, ! 
285, S’SI (p. 206). 

hkre, possibly ~ Tib. hkhren, de¬ 
sire, envy (a Verb). 132 hthan- 
hgamo. 

hkrom I = Tib. hgrem, dkram, 
bkram, khroms, spread, scatter 
(pp. 235—6, 304-5). 64 hdzo®; 
70 m-ge°; 389 hldyan-hjo'^ 
(pp. 157, 274, 303-5). 

II Cf. Tib. khroin-me, glittering 
{from the root of I ?). See also 
khrom, hgrom, hgroms. 12 
hgye°; 154 hgye® (pp. 235-6, 
304-5). 

toroms, Aorist form of hkrom I. 
Cf. hgroms. 387 htor-ge® 
(p. 305). 

hklu I = hkhru I. 221 -hbro 
(pp. 22^ 296). 

II = klu, blind, q.v. 332 (p. 223). 
hklo Tib. bio, glo, lungs, etc. See 
glo. 40 hphu*^, perhaps bellows 
~ 135 pii-hlo (pp. 284-5). 
hklom, perhaps ~ Tib. klum, a 
species of divinity: or — glom, 
q.v. ? 42 -ge-htul (p. 280, n. 2). 
rkabs, a Verb: see also hrkabs. 
272 rko®. 

rkah I — Tib. dkah, steep, difficult. 

2 (?); 165 {or is this ; 333 
gsah° (pp. 281, 396, 338). 

II — Tib. bkah, word, command. 
84 mo^ (pp. 343-4). See also 
hrkah. 

rke-hldah, perhaps = Tib. rke, 
lean, meagre. 155 °hrdah. 
rko — Tib. rko, hoe, dig. 272 
-rkabs; 334 hkeg®, ‘^hwad 

(pp. 338, 340). See also hrko. 
rkom killed ~ Tib. bkuin, slain; 
gum, dead; hgum, dguni, die 
(pp. 195, 368). 157 hbroh^^; 378 
(pp. 195, 217). See also hrkom. 
rkwa — Tib. bkah, command: anti¬ 
thetical to hwah, g-wah (pp. 339, | 
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343-4). See also l^kwa. 122 
-hdzam (pp. 292, 343). 
hrkabs = rkabs, q.v. 271 hrko^ 
(p. 339). 

hrkah = rkah I, q.v. 10 hldi®; 

1*65 -myi-hrdoho (pp. 296, 329). 
hrkas = Tib. skas, ladder, staircase 
(pp. 348, 359). 57 -hthah 

(p. 248). 

hrko = rko, q.v. 271 -hrkabs; 332 
hrkeg®; 333 hkeg® “hrko-hyuhu. 
hrkom = rkom, q.v. 285 -hbroh; 
313 -hkru-hsud; 331 hkrur® 
®hbroh (p. 296). 

hrkwa = rkwa, q.v. 224 -hdzam 
(p. 343). 

hlkyah = Tib. rkyah, kiang, wild 
ass. 188 -hzu (pp. 252, 353-4). 
See also hglyah. 

skah = Tib. sga, saddle ; sga-lag, 
saddle-frame; ska-rags, girdle, 
45 -rah (p. 317). 

skar = Tib. skar, star, constellation 
(p. 276). 191 rham® (pp. 244, 
315). 

sku = Tib. sku, body (p. 355). 58, 
164 -hphu-hti (pp. 194, 285, 
300, 320). See also skuhu, 
hskuhu. 

skuhu = sku, 9 .V. See also hsliuhu. 

- na (ra?) (p, 312). Cf. Tib. 

sku-ra. 

ske = Tib. ske, throat, neck (pp. 
288 n., 316, 355). Seealsopyi^, 
phyi®. 153 -hbrus; 158 -hbro 
(p. 316). 

skeg, P.N (p. 134)— not in text. 
sko = Tib. sko, select, appoint. 91 
-prom; 134 (?); 357 g-wehe®; 
cf. Tib. las-su-sko ? 
skyah ward off = Tib. skyoh, 
protect, defend (p. 221). 
109 myag-gre®; 390 (p. 221). 
skyar = Tib. sky or, bskyar, prop 
up, or kyor, weak, unfortified, 
or dkyor (-hbyiii), {capable of 
being) thrown down ? 205 hdzoh®. 
skyim = hkyim, q.v.. but always in 
the sense of diouse\ See also 
hskyim. 

- se, house-roof. 69, 374 -hse 

(pp. 248-9). 
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skye = Tib. skye, he h(ym^ live, 
thrive. 

- ta a Suffix (pp. 182-3), life 

(pp. 239, 293). 

hskuhu — sku, skuhu, q.v. 6 
hkhur® (p. 226). 

hskyim-se = skyimo. 18-hrmoho. 

Kh 

khab, conceal = Tib. bkab, cover, 
shelter ; khebs, hkhebs, cover; 
gab, hgebs, bgab, khob, cover, 
conceal. 106 hkah®, speech con¬ 
cealing (p. 315). See also 

hkhab, hkhob. 

khar = Tib. mkhar, castle, citadel. 
See also hkhar. 117 -gsom 
(p. 252).^ ■ 

kho, a chief‘i = hkho, hkhoho 
(p. 263). *217 -she = Tib. gne, 
court, or gnen ?; 241 -re (pp. 
263, 356). 

khyag = khyog, hkhyog, bent, 
crooked (khyogs, ct?c., palan¬ 
quin, seda n-chair). 52 khri° 
(p. 317). 

khyaii, ^natron (p. 240). 116 hsas- 
-teo; 190, 367 (?), 390 (pp. 240, 
285). See also hkhyan. 

khri — hkri, q.v. 52 hldag® (p. 
317). 

khru — hkru, q.v. See also hkhru, 
hkhruhu , hkhrur . 165 

-hrkah-myi-hrdoho; 321 -hyog 
(p. 29’6). 

khrom = hkrom I or 11 (p. 304). 
388 mor-tsah°; cf. hyah-ge- 
hgroms 64 (pp. 216, 304). 

hkhan = hkan II, house, q.v. 198 
hldan® (p. 234). 

hkhad — Tib. hkhad, hkhod, hgod, 
build, level, settle, <£:c. ? 324 

-htohi — -hto (AS^w^x)+hi. 

hkhab I = khab, q.v. 105 hkah^ 
(p. 315). 

II = hkab, q.v. 280 -rgye. 

- hgro, go home. 233, 239, 243 

gro (p. 315). 

hkhab (hkhahb)>hdro, come to 
house. 106 (p. 261). 

hkham = Tib. hgam. hkhara, dbc. 


cram into one’s mouth, gobble, 
<£fc. (p. 240). See also hgam 
II. 292 hrneo. 

hkhah = hkah I, q.v. 116 hsas®; 
163 -hidan (pp. 240, 315). 

— -Udah {Suffix, p. 183), speaker, 

137 (p. 315). 

- hrdza = hkah°, q.v. 296 

(p. 315). ' 

-gsah — hkah®. 329 (p. 314). 

hkhar I = khar, q.v. 

- hgyi. towrCs business (?) 

* (p. 283 n.). 192 (p. 283). 

- rpag, ^hrpag (pp. 195, 225-6). 

17 hkhah?; 128 j^pag; 135 
rpag (pp. 227, 243, 263, 305). 

II for hkha-re or hkhar-re ? 197 
rhe-hldaho. 

hkhiM 211 — hkhehi, q.v. 212. 
hkhu I maternal uncle — Tib. khu, 
’a-khu, uncle. 

- tsa {Suffiix, pp. 187-8) 60 

(p. 145). 

XI Some species of animal, perhaps 
a kind of wolf. 303 (p. 270). 
hkhur = Tib. dgur, rgur, sgur, 
skur, bent down, crookback 
(p. 226). 6 hrpag<^. 
hkhen = Tib. mkhyen, know. 

92 (2) (pp. 295, 334). 
hkheM, i.e. hkhe — hke II, gain, 
profit, 4-hi. See also hkhehe, 
hkeM (pp. 242, 282). 212 

mye-hpe^o (p. 240). 
hkhehe — II, hldiehi, q.v. 

251, 314 hs&h<^ (pp. 224, 262, 
274). 

hkho I chief (?) (pp. 262-3). See 
oZso kho. 217—18htor°andhtor- 
-hbroh®; 209 -h^h (pp. 255, 
263), 

II top {connected with I ?) (p. 263). 
295 -hko = Tib. ri-kha, hill¬ 
top. See also hrihi-hkhoho. 

III desire, want, have to — Wco V 
(pp. 262-3). 336 hwi^, have to 
make't Cf. 156 rmah-brio Wio, 
have to destroy^.; 295 hho° ? or is 
this hkho I ? 

— -hdah 329 meaning ? (p. 264), 

See also hkhoh-htah, hko- 
Wtah, Wdah. 
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hkho>rno — yco-mo, q,v, ISOstor®; 

267 hkogo (pp. 263, 285). 

— -hphyag = hko-bphyag, q.v. 

106 (p. 264). 

hkhog I == hkog I, q^v. 21 htsa- 
-gsom° (pp. 203, 306). 

11= Tib. khog, interior 51 
stono (p. 328). 

III friend ? 101 Wan-hjan . . ; 

107 hlan-hjan°; 134 -hnoh (?). 

IV = hkog II secret (p. 221). 251 
hno®; 314 hho® (p. 280). 

hkhob = hkhab I and hkab, con¬ 
ceal. 322 hno*^ (pp. 171, 359). 
See also hkob. 

hkhoh-htah = hkho-hdah, q.v. 
3k‘(p.'264).' 

hkhohi = hkho I+hi 218 (pp. 255, 
263). 

hkhohu = hkohu II, q.v. 106 -re; 
292 htab°; 296 htab° (pp. 264, 
298).’ 

hkhoho = hkho I, 129, 216 

(pp. 263, 272). 

II = hkho II. 291 hnhio (p. 263). 
hkhor = hkor I, retinue, entourage, 
(Jhc. 18hdzahO; 98 (?) (p. 295). 
Return (?) {read hkhor-re?). 
293, 294, 296 (pp. 297-8). 
hkhwi seven "t (p. 203). 

- htsa, old, elder "t (p. 343). 259 

(pp. 319, 343). 

hkhyan = khyah matron, q.v. 212 
(p. 240). 

hkhyam = Tib. hkhyams, rave, 
wander. 229 rne®; 237 rne®. 
hkhyed = Tib. hkhyed, suffice. 119; 

123me®; I24xne<^; 127 (p. 288). 
hkhran = krah, q.v. and hkran. 

127 hldaho (pp. 288-9). 
hkhram = Tib. hgrem, hgrams, 
bkram, dgram, spread, or 
khram, artful, lively, brisk. 332 
-re (p. 305 and n. 1). 
hkhru, probably = hkru, q.v. 320 
-re (p. 296). See also hkhrur, 

-rgyan 187 = kru^ 388 (p. 312). 

hkhruhu>hyog == hkruO,khru®322. 
hkhrur = hkliru-re 169 (pp. 157, 
244, 296, 323). 

skhrud = Tib. skrud, put to flight. 
9 rhu° (p. 329). 


G 

232, probably erroneous: see 
critical note. 

ge {possibly erroneous in 265, 279), a 
particle (pp. 173, 189-90, 204- 
5). passim. 

gehu = kehu, hkehu, hke II, q.v. 
’ (pp. 316, 368). 362 -prom. 

go, not in text, ~ hgo, vulture 
(p. 134). 

goh = Tib. goh, upper, superior. 
See also hgoh. 179 gnah® 
^yag ; 367 hyalm® ®myag. 

gyah I = Tib. yan, kyah, gyah, 
also, even, though (pp. 204, 
311). See also kyah. 263 
(pp. 28.3, 313). 

II precipice^. = Tib. g-yah. 313 
-g-ri (p. 312). 

III gyah-gyah = Tib. hgyah, 
dally (pp. 295, 312). 92 snah® 
(p. 295). 

gyim home = kyim, hkyim, <fcc, 
q.v. 148 rmah-ra® (pp. 246-7). 

gras, Tib. gra, arrangement; gras, 
order, rank, dec.; hgras, differ¬ 
ence between two parties; dgra, 
enemy. 300 -re. *S’ee also 
hgras, hras (pp. 266, 269, 
306). 

gre = Tib. gre, 6ear (p. 254). See 
also hgre, 109 myag°; 305, 
307 hrgamo (pp. 231, 239). 

gro = Tib. hgro, go. See also hgro. 
243 khabo. 

gron = Tib. gron, expend. 158 
g-ri-ta^. 

gla = Tib. gla, wages (p. 251). See 
also glah, glar, hgla, hglah. 
233 hdzah® °hnag. 

- htso/hdzo = Tib. gla-mi, hire¬ 
ling (p. 251 and n,). 

glah I increase, get (?) — Tib. len, 
blah, or else glan, requite, return. 
66 shah®; 86 rhe-sta®; 99 

rgj^ed-ma®; 176 hke-prom®; 
361 kehu-prom® (p. 318). 

II = Tib. glah, ox (p. 318). 66 
ru®; 174-6, 359, 360, 366 hnu®, 
nu®. 

III? 397. 
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glab = Tib. lab, speak. See also 
Mab, UobM. 180 -hdo, a 

Suffixf p. 186 (pp. 168, 197). 
glah = gla, wagesf q.v. See also 
hgla, hglah. 31 -tab (?); 228 
hwah° (p. 251). 

-Mad wage requital. 233, 236 

(pp. 251, 338). See also hgla®. 
glar = gla-re. 334 (p. 338). ’ 
glehu = Tib. glehu, gle, edge of 
plough-land (p. 368). 347-8 

hrimo. 

glo = Tib. glo, lungs, side ; bio, 
mind, heart. See also hklo, 
Mo II. 68 -hran; 93; 116 pu° 
(pp. 238, 268, 285, 336). 

-ta (a Suffix, pp. 182-3), pur¬ 
pose. 157 -rdzogs (p. 182). 
glog = Tib. glog, lightning. 269 
sinyi° (p. 339). 

glom — Tib. rlom, conceit, covet. 
See also hrlomhi. 60 gpha- 
-tsa®; 85 hno-sta®; 346 hdam- 
sleg® (pp. 145, 290). 

0y2Ln probably a (Tun-huang) mis¬ 
pronunciation of rgyan, q.v.: cf. 
hglyan = hlkyan, Tib. rkyan. 
230 hranO; cf. 147 (p. 225). 

- ru, long-hom = ox. 347, 351. 

dgu I hot. heat (pp. 232—3). See also 
dguhu. 225, 245 -hmu-hto; 
75-6'-htor (pp. 232, 273, 338). 
-Mdo {a Suffix, pp. 186-7), hot¬ 
ness. 74, 77, 78, 114, 139, 191, 
309 -htor (pp. 201, 232, 243, 
266, 270, 282-3). 

II = Tib. dgu, nine, all. See also 
hgu II (p. 203). 127 storo; 134 
-sko (pp. 233, 288, 290). 
dguhu-Mnu-hto = dgu 1°. 236, 

k4*(p. 232). 

hga-Mdon — hgah^, q.v. 308 
(p. 270). 

hgag = Tib. kag, keg, hinder. See 
hkeg. 65 -re (p. 228). 
hgan = hkan I, full, all, q.v. 104 
(or hkan II, house ?); 123 hyu®; 
168’ hrio; 194, 207 hkaho; 

392 (?) (pp. 147, 229, 238, 315). 
hgab’hldo (o Sv-iTix, pp. 186-7), 
hidden, covered. See khab. 155 
niehi° (p, 282). 


hgam I = Tib. gam, gams, posting- 
station, settlement (p. 243). See 
also rgam, hrgam. 78 mehx- 
ra^^; 93 -phar; 110 -hphar; 118 
-y^om; 131, 133, 221 hthah®; 
191 gdah-na°; 193 Wiah-mo®, 
gso-nad®; 229 -lam; 289 -hpar; 
396 gdaho (pp. 238, 243-4’ 293, 
315, 336). 

II = Tib. hgam, Ixkham, bgam, 
cram into mouth, gobble-, kham, 
morsel, <kc. 59 hrah® (p. 240). 

hgah I place (?). 256 rgam° 

*(pp. 147, 173). 

II — I ? 283 -hrag/rag. 

- Mdon, some creature, or pheno¬ 
menon, on mountains. 302, 
309-11 (p. 270). 

hgaM = hgah [Tib. dgah,^'o^)-[-hi. 
66 (p. 318). 

hgar I = hkar I, separate off, pen, 
q.v. 69 hbehi-la® (p. 247). 

II 'hpu — Tib. mgar, smith. 289, 
322 (p. 359). 

hgu I a Suffix (pp. 190, 258). 226. 
mor®; 227 mug®; 228 hbri®; 303 
hdom®; 304 hdom® (pp. 256, 
327). 

II — Tib. dgu, nine, all (pp. 203, 
233,290). >S€eaZso dgu II. 126 
stor®. 

III = rgu, hrgu, thief, q.v. 113 
-htor; 331 -hmor (p. 233). 

hguh? 395. 

hguhu == hgu I. 312 hdom® 
(p. 254). 

hge I = ge. 5, 8 yiam®; 332 
(pp. 223, 341). 

II ~ Tib. dge, happiness, welfare. 
See also hgehe, hrgehe. 73, 
75 hwa-ste®; 252 hlab-re® 
(pp. 273-4, 337-8). 

hgehe — hge II, q.v. 16 hwa-ste®; 
251 hbah-re®, jo-re® (pp. 273-4, 
338).' 

hgo I = hko IV {Tib. sgo, gate) or 
hko III {Tib. go, place). 46 
-hpo; 105 -hdro; 145 phye®; 
210 -gtoh; 212 -htoh (pp. 200, 
260-1, 286, 332). 

II — Tib. go, vulture. 260 -hsor 

(p. 261). 
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in hkah-hgo = Tib. kha-bsgo, 
advice. 105 (pp. 261, 315). 

IV? 212 hkwan®; 358 rne-ge®, 
nao? (p. 261). 

hgon — gon, q.v. 333 hro°; 367 
gnah°. 

hgon = hgon ? 358 na®. 
hgom = hkom II, q.v. 142 gdag° 
(p. 323). 

hgoho = hgo I. 261 g-rub®; 369 
-hdzin (pp. 261, 342). 
hgor = hkor II, delay, q.v. 42, 
143, 350 na-hldom°; 113 hnah- 
hpoh®; 201 hso-hldah®; 209 
hkho-hsah° (pp. 233, 238, 297, 
299, 341). 

hgwa-nehu = hwa I, hwah I, -ne 
good work, q.v. 41 (pp. 338-40). 
hgwah-^sah = hwa/hwah/g-wah'^ 
q.v. 229. 

hgweg-hwehe ^ Tib. sgeg-byed, 
charmer, or hgeg-bye, husband. 
348 (pp. 248^ 343). 
hgyahl = gyahlll, dally (pp. 311- 
12). 7, 77, 200, 296. 

II confused with rgyah, spread, 
increase, hasten ? 217, 392 

htor-hbroh®. 

hgyahs Aorist form of hgyah. 241 
smyi-]mu°; 292 hgyan-sto = 
Ons-to*(pp. 237, 298). 
hgyan I — Tib. g-yan, itch. 153 
{read hgyanni); 158 (p. 316). 

II See hko/hkoho-hgyan. 
hgyah = rgya, rgyah, hrgyah, 
plain, q.v. 391 -hnah-tsur. 
hgyi, business {Tib. bgyid, bgyis, 
byi, gyis, do: or Chin, i < gyi, 
Karlgren, no. 204 ?). 192 hkhar® 
(p. 283n.). 

- ka {a Suffix ?) 346 hyu°. 

hgyud = hkyud lineage, <0c., q.v. 

16 hrdzo® (p. 258). 
hgye = Tib. hgye, light (hgyed, 
scatter), 12, 154 -hkrom-hkrom 
(pp. 235-6). 

hgyed, a species of bird*i 39 -ge- 
hbah. 

hgyeb = rgyeb I, hrgyeb, back, q.v. 

221 -hkru-hbro (p. 296), 
hgyeM = hgye+hi. 209 hphyu- 
-hldyah®. 
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hgrah = Tib. gran, cold. 28 -hhyir- 
-hhyir (p. 362). 

hgran = Tib. hgran, dgran, adver- 
sary, rival. 355 (p. 230). 

hgrah I = Tib. dgra, enemy ; hgras, 
arrangement in parties, alinea- 
tion {whence also bkra, khra, 
criss-cross, variegated). See also 
gras, hgras, hras. 239hcha‘^ 
(pp. 313-14). 

II, possibly — I, o/* = Tib. sgra, 
sound ? 8 me°; 20 me®. 

hgras = gras, hras, aligned, q.v. 
10 htah® (p. 266). 

hgri = hkri, khri, support, chair, 
bed, q.v. 38 hsi° (pp. 299, 317). 

hgru I = Tib. gru, gru-ma, corner, 
angle; gru-rao, elbow; yul-gru, 
locality (pp. 266, 306), perhaps 
originally a recess in mountains. 
19 hldu-hro° (?); 24 -hsram- 
gtam; 300 hri® (pp. 138, 306, 
321). Or rocA;? (p. 306). 

II = Tib. Hgru, an ancient tribe 

of Tibet, perhaps the people of 
Gru, a district of Tibet lying to 
the east and north of Dbus {cf. 
Gru-gu Rgya-ra in Khams). 
Perhaps named from hgru I. See 
hgru-hldah-hmah and hpu 
( hphu, hbu ) - hgru (pp. 

307-9). 

III = Tib. hgru, hgms, bestow 
pains, diligence; brtson-hgrus, 
industry, energy. See hgru- 
-ma, hgrus. 

- ma (a Suffix, p. 182), council 

meeting (hgru III, or of Hgru 
people, Hgru II); cf. Tib. hdun- 
-ma. >See uZso ^im-ge-hgrus, 
Wdu-hro-hgru (pp. 148, 308- 
9, 369). 27’-hti; 32 -hkom; 77 
-rmah; 79 -hstor (pp. 278, 
309, 345). 

— (II) -hldah-lmiah, P.N. {of the 

city of the Hgru people ?) (pp. 
306-7). 21,'22, 30 ma; 35, 62 
(p. 306). 

hgrus = Tib. hgrus, Aorist of hgru 
HI {or possibly = Tib. hgros) 
(pp. 308, 369). 293 lurim-ge^; 
297 hrim-ge® (p. 298). 
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hgre = gre, bear, q.v* 17 gsan; 305 
rgam<^ (p. 221). 

hgro = gro, come, go, q.v. 67 ^o- 
-seo; 233 hkhab"; 239 hkhab® 
(pp. 186, 315). 

hgrom flourish ? But see likhrom, 
hkroms, khrom (pp. 236, 
305). 136 hldag[-nag]; 222-3 
htor-hbron (pp. 243, 305). 
hgroms, Aorist of hgrom. 64 
hyah-ge® (pp. 274, 305). 
hgla, wages = gla, q,v, 237 -hlad. 
hglah = gla, glah, hgla, q.v, 232 
hdzah® ohnag; 234 hdzah® ®nag. 
hglu {a possible reading: see critical 
note) = hgru, 77, 79 (pp. 278, 
309). 

hglyah 307 (p. 252), mispronuncia¬ 
tion of hlkyah, kiang, q.v,: cf, 
glyah. 

rgad = Tib. rgad, rgod, laugh 
(p. 348). 113 gtse-ne®. 
rgam I — Tib. sgam, deep (p. 
147). 241 hno (?); 256 -hgah 
(pp. 147, 173). 

II = Tib. bsgam, admit into com¬ 
pany or settlement (gam, gams). 
Cf. sbam, bams, boms. See 
also hrgam (pp. 196, 244, 352). 
36 rgyed-hsah®; 241 hho® (?); 
304 lunah® (p. 283). 
rgu = Tib. rku, Iku, rkim, rgun, 
steal, thief. See also hgu III, 
hrgu (pp. 233, 347). 29 -hmyil- 
-myil (p. 259). 

rgo = Tib. sgo, door, gate. See also 
hko IV, hgo I, rgor (pp. 262, 
292, 348). 120 si®; 258 -hldom; 
314 -htoho (pp. 224, 291-2, 
318). 

-— -hrah, gate-ward = Tib. sgo-ra- 
-ba 315 (pp. 228, 292). 
rgoh I = Tib. dgon, wilderness, 
solitude (pp. 349, 362). 39 

-spu-rbu; 59 -hce-rgye (p. 286). 

II = Tib. sgoh, sgoh-ha, egg (pp. 
332-3, 348). See also hrgoh. 

-wa, egg {Tib. sgoh-ha?). 365, 

366 (p. 332), 

-ru, horn (^c. end) of an egg 

(p. 333). 103 (pp. 156, 333). 
See also hrgoh. 


rgor, Locative of rgo, door (p. 262). 

96, 98 -hyos (pp. 262, 345). 
rgya = Tib. rgya, plain, extent, 
country', rgya-dkar, large orb, 
disk. See also rgyah, ^gyah. 
271 -hrko-hrkabs; 272 -rko- 
rkabs (p. 339). 

-]^i-ke, the two orbs {sc. sun and 

moon, Tib. hi-zlahi-rgya-dkar) 
(pp. 271-2). See also rgyah®, 
^gyah®. 53, 319 hke (pp. 
271-2).* 

= Tib. rgyag, throw, cast, 
found, cbc. (pp. 235, 348). 27 
smu-hdzu®; 29 hyim-stoO; 83 
rte-hyu®,hkam-stah®; 89gsom®; 
185 hdon® ? (pp. 139, 259, 320). 
rgyah = Tib. rgyah, stretch, extent, 
extensive, wall, distance; 
rgyahs-te, ai'riving in haste. 
51 Wduhu-ce®; 86 -na-spe; 89 
hldyim®; 152 mehi-spa®; 300 
wall^. (pp. 266, 291, 298, 300, 
312, 321, 328). See also lM:e®, 
hkyah®, ^gyah-sto, sid®, 
^ah®, 

rgyad, error for rgyed ? 136. 
rgyam = Tib. rgyam, rock; g- 
yam, slab of stone; gyam, recess 
in a rock (pp. 280, 349). 109 
tho®; cf. Tib. tho-rdo (p. 280). 
rgyah-gni-ke = rgya-hni-ke, q.v. 
1*99. 

rgye extent, extended, cf. Tib. dbye 
(pp. 196, 286, 291). See also 
rgyehe.rgyes, ^gye. 57(2), 
59 (2), 60 hc6®; 153 myi®; 154 
hti®; 209 hldah®; 210 hcah®; 
280 Wdiab®’; 383 -hlo (pp. 171- 
2, 245, 248, 273, 286, 341-3). 
rgyeh put in order ? {cf. Tib. yeh- 
yeh) (pp. 256, 327, 350). 355 
hhur-lmah®, hyah-re® (pp. 256, 
327, 3*29).* 

rgyed, divide, cause division or dis¬ 
sension, Tib. hgye, hgyed, dis¬ 
tribute, dvc.; hgyed-ma, dissen¬ 
sion (pp. 139-40, 196, 290-3, 
350). See also hrgyed. 105 
-htso-dro, -hgo-hdro; 106 

-hkab/ -hkhab-hdro; 192 -hrah- 
sme® (pp. 261, 283). 
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rgyed-hdre, division-inducing. 87; 
94 htre; 248 htre (pp. 140, 291, 
340). 

-Udag>nag, division black-back. 

112 (p. 291). 

-rmag, division-army, 149. 

-ma {a Suffix, p. 182) division. 

90, 93, 99, 101, 104-5, 107, 231 
(pp. 291, 293, 315). 

-hrah, place of division. 87 

hrar. Locative; 216, 248 hrar; 
kl, 342 (?), 392 (p. 140).’ 

-I^ar. See o^ah. 

-gsah, secret division. 35 (pp. 

244, 283). 

rgyen = Tib. gyen, steep, uphill, 
difficult (pp. 145-6, 268, 350). 
See also hrgyen. 158 hde-ta®; 
197 lunye-htaho; 374—7 hkad- 
hron-re® (pp. 145, 268). 
rgyeni — rgyen-|-ni. 198 (p. 341). 
rgyeb I = Tib. rgyab, back {Noun, 
Adverb, or Verb) (pp. 196, 228- 
9, 348). See also hgyeb, 

hrgyeb, rgyebs. 133 draw¬ 
back ; 190 -hphuhi-hton; 282 
-hpuhi-hpuhi; 345 -hchi: Ad¬ 
verb (pp. 228—9, 269). 

II, for hkyeb, fill, q.v., or = Tib. 
khebs, hkhebs, hgebs, cover ? 
116 mu® (p. 285). 

rgyebs, Aorist of rgyeb I, q.v. 139 
'‘retreats^ (p. 228). 
rgyehe — rgye, q.v. 54. 
rgyer — Tib. hgyer, drop, abandon, 
365 -Wdyan (pp. 332, 350). 
rgyes, Aorist of rgye, q.v. 199 
-Wtom (p. 320). 

rgyo = Tib. rgyo, copulate. See 
also rgyoho, rgyohon, ^gyo, 
hrgyon, rbyo. 48, 323 hche°; 
330 -hto; 331 -hto (pp. 178, 
348). 

rgyoho = rgyo, q.v. 335, 336 -hto- 
-stiii (p. 367). 

rgyohon — rgvo, rgvoho, 336 
(p. 223). 

hrgan ripen, cf. Tib. rgan old. 160 
gtsan-myi® (pp. 145-6.) 
hrgam = rgamll, g.v. 133hthan°; 
169 hrpehio; 259 hpah°; 286 
rpehi-hldah®; 304 hldyo°; 305 


‘grebe; 306 hman-geo; 307 
hmaho; 316 -hstsag (pp. 231, 
239, 244, 256, *262, 323). 
hrgu, steal, thief = rgu, q.v. 30, 32 
-htO‘hrun; 58, 165 -ma-gzo 

(pp. i99, 233, 277, 335). 
hrgehi = hrgehi, hge II, q.v. 58 
-sto = hrgehis-to (pp. 233,349). 
hrgehe — hrgehi, hge, II, q.v. 72 
hyah® (p. 361). 

^goh-hru = rgoh-ru, q.v. 
hrgod. See rseM®. 208. 

^gom, over, cf. Tib. hgom, 

tread, leap over, pass over; bgom, 
bgoms, gom,pace; %oTcm, skilled, 
practised, whence sgom, bsgom, 
contemplate (pp. 157, 244-5, 
348). 169 (pp. 157, 244, 296, 
323). 

hrgya-lmi-hkahe = rgya-hni-ke, 
q.v. 295. 

hrgyan-sto = hrgyahs-to, being 
extended or hastening: see 
rgyah. 242 tha-hnu® (p. 237). 
hrgyah = rgya plain, dsc., q.v. ? 

327 -hdihi (p. 317). 
hrgyah-hni-hke (hkehe) = rg\^a- 
hhhke, q'v. 291, 31^ 
hrgyu = Tib. rgyu, material (pp. 

286, 348). 60 hldaho (p. 286). 
hrgye I, error for hrgyed, q.v. 326 
-hyo. 

II == rgye, q.v. 382 -hrdza, greatly 
friendly’, cf. rgye-hlo. 
hrgyeg, stop, hinder, cf. Tib. hgegs, 
dgag, bkag, id., skyeg, keg, kag, 
misfortune. See also hgag, 
hkeg (p. 349). 292; 302’.hsih. 
hrgyed = rgyed, q.v. 393 -hsah- 
-sme. 

- hyo. 326 hrgye; 338. 

- hrah, hrar. 216 hrah, hrar; 

243 hrar; 246 hrar. 
hrgyen = rgyen, q.v. 373 hkad- 
-hroh-re°. 

hrgyeb = rgyeb I, back, doc., q.v. 

-I^ru (kruhu, hkruhu)-hbro. 

297, 321 kruhu-hpro; 323 

hkruhu (pp. 228-9). 

- hkruho. 316 (p. 296). 

hrgyo = rgyo, q.v. 330 -hseg 
(p. 178). 
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hrgyon = I'gyo^ rgyohon, g.v. 336 
(p. 223)/ 

Igyoho ? = Tib. g-yo, move, shake. 
Cf. g-yo, hyos; 11 (pp. 270, 
354). 

N 

ria I used somethnes in place of the 
Postposition na (pp. 179-81, 
193-4), when following -n (p. 
360). 56 hbyin*^; 56 (?); 

199. 201, 206, 207 rmano (?). 

II — Tih. Ina, five ? (pp. 203, 
241); 54 -hke {?). 

III? == nah, home, q.v. 199, 201, 
206—7 rman-ha, tomb-home ? 
cf. hldah-Wihan. But see I. 102 
-htsog. 

nan = Tib. nan, bad, 158 chos-tao 
(pp. 145-6). 

hah, home, cf. Tib. ha-ma, house- 
mistress, and, as regards the fi, 
pp. 238, 360. See also Imah I, 
na II, hnah I. 

har = Tib. har, strength, vigour (pp. 
144, 300, 361). See also nar, 
hhar, toar. 204 paP Tib. 
dpah (pp. 300, 361). 

hal {not in text) (p. 133). 

hur = Tib. hur, grunt, cf. hu, hud, 
weep, sob. See also Imur, Imu, 
Mu-Mur. 85 -hur (p. 290). 

nor. See hhor. 

mhar {Locative) — Tib. mhah, 
power, mastery. 261 (p. 342). 

Ima, error for imah: see critical note. 
188 (p. 252). 

hhad = Tib. had, vapour, fragrance, 
evaporate (pp. 294, 321). See 
also hhahd. 90 htshog-hram°. 

]^ah I = hah, q.v. (pp. 238-9). 56 
-hce; 307 -na; 326 -hpag; 328 
-hpag (pp. 196, 239). 

II = Hsi-hsia dhah, empty, sky = 
ha in mystical Buddhism {see 
S. C. Das’ Dictionary) ? Gener¬ 
ally in the phrase re-hhah, there 
is absence {void) of (p. 239). 49 
hrdzro®, for hdzo-re°; 87 re°; 
235 -sto = hhas-to; 291 re®; 
369 rdzor®. for rdzo-re®; 363 
reo (pp. 239, 288, 298). 


^ah {!) -tnOy house-wife \ 193 (pp. 

— (I) -htsu, house-man] 196,238). 
hhahghi = hhag-f-^. See nag I, 

hnag I. 137 (pp. 218, 275, 315, 
338). 

hhahd = hhad, q.v. 116 hyah- 
-hhehi® (p. 217). 

Imar = har, q.v. ? 357 phlah°. 
hhas, error for hsahs {see critical 
note)1 144 ^he-hldaho. 
hhu = Tib. hu, weep, sob: see hur. 

-hhur for hhur-hhur. 348. 

-Wdo {Suffix, pp. 186-7), weep¬ 
ing. 355 (p. 256). 

luaud = Tib. hu, hud, weep, sob. 
41 -nohu. 

hhur — hur, q.v. 60 -hhur; 61 
-^ur; 348 hhu°; 355 -l^ah 
(pp. 145, 172,‘256, 327). 
hhurah, erroneous reading {for imah) 
in 230. 

Me, erroi' {for Mye ?). 364. 

Mehi. 115. See hyah (pp. 191, 
217). 

Mo I — Tib. ho, face, cfcc.; ho-lkog, 
openly and secretly (pp. 220-1). 
251 -hkhog-lto; 258 -hdah; 314 
-hkhog; 322 -hkhob (pp. 171, 
221, 280). 

II friend, side — Tib. hos, side, 
state, person, direction (pp. 220- 
1, 266). See also Mon, Mohu, 
hhoho, Mor I. 56 rhe®; 133 
rhe-re®; 241 -rgam; 264-5, 279, 
295 -hkho; 299 hri°; 347 

hrheheO; 372 hrhe° (pp. 219- 

21 ). ■ 

— (II) -sta — -s-ta, friend. 85 

(pp. 290, 341). 

— (II) -sto — -^-to, friend. 84, 85. 

— (II) -stor, friends fled or lost 

(pp. 219-20, 290). 79, 119, 127, 
128, 143, 196, 257 (pp. 294, 303, 
309). 

— (I) -bro, flee into space. 108 

(p. 221). 

— II -ra, group {or place) of friends. 

264, 265, 279. 

Mon = hho II. 265 -kya. 

-ta {Suffix, pp. \^2-Z) friendship. 

265. 

Mohu = hho II. 206. 
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Imoho = hno II. 273 -hjam; 320 I hrnu = Tih. rnu, pain. 9 -skhrud 
rne-re^ {p. 317). (pp, 329, 348). 


hnor 1 for hno-re. 65 -ht^ah; 130, 
132, 219 (pp. 157, 187. 219, 258, 
259). 

II = Tih. nor, pr&perfu, U'ealth, 
cattle, farm (pp. 225, 245, 361- 
2). 11 -hlah; 50, 52. See also 
nor (pp. 24.5, 328, 344, 361). 

— III? 17 hnor-hlan. 

hnyir-lmyir — Tih. nil-nil, trickle 
down, 28 hgi'an® (p. 362). 

Imyehe, probably = hno, hhyoh 
{see critical notes to ll. 361-4) 
(p. 362). See also Mo. 363, 
364 hke-ma®. 

Myon = hno, g.v. (p. 362). 362 

hdza-ma*^; 363 hke-ma*^. 

rnab (?rbab), possibly = hrnaih, 
q.v. 54 -na-hke. 

rnam = Tib. rham, threaten., rage, 
dazzle., devastate. See also 
hrnam. 49 -nar; 191 -skar 
(pp. 244, 315). 

rne enemy — Tib. rhe, fiend (pp. 
219-22), See also rneM, Mhe, 
hrriehe. 85 -hwe; 130 -hbye- 
hkwehe; 155 -ne; 177 -hpo; 
196 -hldah; 274 -hdzam; 320 
hrgyaho (pp. 220-2, 316, 335, 
341). 

- hldah {Suffix, p. 183) hostile. 

310 -hro. 

rneM = rhe-j-hi or rhehe, is enemy. 
86 -rhehi (p. 219). 

rho — Tib. rho, ability, competence 
(pp. 262-4, 339). See also 

rhor, Mho, hrhoho, hrhor. 
53-6 hko-; 116 -mu-rgyeb; 189 
hkhoO; 267 hkho<>; 272, 342 
hko°; 141 storO; 152 hku®; 156 
g-yog^; 161 Idoh®; 179 glah®; 
189 hkogO; 277, 309 wa®; 334 
hwah-hrog®; 335 hwah°; 360 
hnw glah*^ (pp. 228, 253, 263, 
270, 281, 297, 338, 340). 

rhor = rho-re. 289 hyog^; 322 
i>yog^. 

rhye,/or rhe, q.v. 206 -ne (pp. 221, 
362). 

hrham = rham, q.v. 368 -hdar 
(p. 320). 


hrhe = rhe, q.v. 16 -gsah; 119,127, 
141, 144 -hldah; 292 -hkham; 
322 -hdam | 361 -hpo; 372 -hho; 
385 -hrom (pp. i45, 220, 221, 
274, 288, 316, 335). 

-Mdah = rhe^. 303 -hro (p. 

270).* 

hrhehe = hrhe, rhe, rhehi. 131, 
347 -hho. 

Mho = rho, q.v. 16 -hyod; 49 
-hcah; 188 -re; 189hkho°; 214 
hldoh®; 269 hwah®; 368 -hprah 
(pp. 239, 252, 253, 258, 263, 
285, 339). 

hrhoho — hrho. 302 hsih®. 

hrhor = Mho-re. 171 hti°; 339 
hldoh® (pp. 257-8). 

c 

ca — hcah, q.v. 235 -yah (pp, 303- 
•i). * 

cah I = Tib. can in can-rig, cah-ses, 
all-knowing or very knowing 
(pp. 283-4). See also chah. 

II Suffixed, "disposed ?o’ (?) — Tib. 
-can, possessing, tkc. {Probably 
identical with I and ivith Tib. 
gcah, clever; beans, comprehen¬ 
sive, d>c.: see ibid.) See also 
hcah, chah. 

III = Chinese ch‘eng, c% ? 118 
(p. 243). 

— (I) -sme, all-blazing. 262 -me 

(p. 283). 

— (II). 36 rgam®; 118 hphar®; 298 

hphya-myio; 368 gsehe^ (pp. 
^4, 283, 359). 

ci, probably a Suffix or ~ Tib. ci in 
the sense of ^those who\ See also 
chi. 259, 261 hdag<^ (pp. 192, 
202, 342). 

cig = Tib. hjig, gzig, bzig, bsigs, 
destroy, do away with, perish 
(p. 234). See also geig, heig, 
hsig. 150 hkyer-re°; 194 ste- 
-gdzu-ge®; 376 rab-hgo®; 377 
hpag<5; 387 hko-htaro (?); 387 
bjoo (?) (pp. 241, 305-6). 

— -dze, an official title ? (pp. 305-6). 
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186 -htor; 188 -tor; 192 -htor 
(pp. 305, 331). 

cis ? 84 -tsha (pp. 259, 359). Cf. 

gci, chi II, chis? 
ce = hce, q.v. 51 -rgyah (pp. 321, 
328). 

cog, not in text (pp. 132, 368). See 
gcog. 

gci = Tib. mchi, go. See also gciW, 
hci, hcihi. 47 -me (p. 286). 
gcig — cigfQ.v. 356ste-he-hdzu-geo. 
gciM — gci ? 346 hdam-sleg<^. 
gceg = Tib. hcheg, tseg, tshegs, 
check, dbc. (p. 294). See also 
hceg, tseg, gcheg, 234 hso- 

gcog meadow (p. 249), or possibly — 
Tib. Icog, roof. 69 -hlde-hldu 
(pp. 247, 249, 321). 
hcag = Tib. cag-ga, care; chag- 
rgyag, doubt. 

-rgyag, hesitation. 83 (p. 259). 

hcah I = can II, q.v. 48 gse®; 49 
hrho®; 299 hldoh® (pp. 239, 
265). 

II = can III, q.v. 210 -rgye 
(p. 245). 

hcam. 247 -hjam-htam. 
hcah = Tib. hchah, hchas, snap at, 
mangle (pp. 252-3). 82 -rte (?); 
115 -htso-htsah; 240 -hyan 
(pp. 252-3, 259,’303, 320).* See 
also ca-yah, mehi (hmeW)- 
klu-hcah. 

hci = gci. 300 hrio; 348 hrim- 
glehu-ge® (?) (pp. 265—6, 340). 
hcig — cig, q.v. 208 Wsah® (p. 234). 
hciM = gci, q.v. 205 rmag®; 350 
-htoho, a Suffix, pp. 184-6 
(pp. ’sOO, 361). 

hce = Tib. che, chen, gcen, ched, 
ches, great. See also hche, 
hches. 53 na°; 54 hko-rho°; 
57 rgyah®. 

-rgyah, of great extent. 16, 50, 

52 (2), 55 (pp. 267, 291, 327). 

-rgye, of great extent. 57(2), 

59 (2), 60 (pp. 286, 291). 

-hmu, great cold — death. 200, 

*206 (pp. 222, 232). 

-ra (hra, hrah), great place. 49, 

50 hra; 56 hrah (p. 313), 


hceg = gceg, q.v. 250 (p. 294). 
hcer = Tib. gcer, beer, glare, stare ; 
ce-re, cer-re, with fixed stare 
(p. 304). 71 hcha-ge®; 202 ne®; 
388 hyah-tsa® (pp. 216, 222, 
274, 304, 359). 

hco = Tib. jo, gtso, jo-co, rjo, gtso, 
cho, chief, lord. 55 (2) (p, 263). 
hcog I. See hkah-hcog. 

II = htsog, assemble, &c., q.v. 

-hdo (o Suffix, pp. 186-7) = 

htsog®, union. 88 (p. 340). 

-hram-hdo = htsog®, harmony. 

*87. 

hscah = ^tsah, q.v. (p. 278). 166 
-g-yer; 296 -hyer. 

Ch 

cha I — Tib. cha, part, tidings, 
affair; khyim-cha, household 
prospects, djc. See also hca, 
hchah. 98 Inno® (p. 345). 

II. See mehi®. 

-hru ? See also hcha-hru. 203 

-hwars. 

chan I = can I, q.v. 263 -rdzum 
(p. 283). 

II = can II, hcah I. 76 hdzo®; 
91 se® (pp. 283-4). 

III = Tib. hchah, beans, hold, 
carry. 261 phyer® (pp. 239, 
283). 

chad — Tib. hchad, chod, gcad, 
hesid, gcod, cut, fix, decide, 165 
-rmu (p. 276). 

chah = cha I, story, matter ? 164 

-hkahhi (p. 315). 

chi I = ci, q.v. 260, 261 hdag® 
(p. 239). 

II = gci, go, q.v. See also hchi. 
168 -Inmiu; 385 -te, a Suffix 
(pp. 274, 276). 

chim = Tib. hchim, htshim, become 
full {e.g. the moon), satisfy, dec. 
See also hchim, htshim, chis. 
— -hldim, waxing-waning, imper¬ 
manent^. 199 (pp. 320-1). 
chis, error for chim, q.v. ^ or = Tib. 
mchis, come ? 94 gdim® (pp. 

320-1, 359). See also tshis. 
cho {not in text), tiger (p. 132). 
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chos = Tib. hchos, bco, bcos, chos, 
make, arrange, originate, <£rc.; 
cho-rigs, lineage, d^c. See also 
hchos. 159 -hre (p. 145). 

-ta {a Suffix, p. 182). 158 (pp. 

145-6). 

gcheg — gceg, hceg, q.v. Ill hso* 
-toah® (p. 293). 

hcha = hcah, q.v. See also meW- 
klu®. 71 -ge-hcer; 239 -hgrah 
(?) (pp. 253, 304). 

-hru = cha°. 202 -hrdyan. 

hchan 349 -hjim. 

hchah — cha I. 97 hjno° (p. 345). 

-yah 242 — caP, hcah° (pp. 

303-4). 

hchi = gci, chi II, go, q.v. 183 -hdo; 
345 -hro; 353 -hdo (pp. 186, 
269, 276, 332). 

hchim — htshina, cf. chim. 38 hsi- 
-hgri° (p. 299). 
hchir 233 -htsah-sto. 
hchuh = Tib. cuh, gcuh, chuh. 

small. 185 htor-hdo° (p. 139). 
hche = hce, q.v., or Tib. gees, dear, 
important, 115hrah°; 117 rah° 
(p. 252). 

-tmiu, great cold, death — hce°; 

204 (p. 200). 

— -rgyo copulation. 323 (p. 246). 
hches — hce, q.v. (pp. 359-60). 

322 hgar-hpu° (p. 359). 
hchos = chos, q.v. 153 -hyo; 159 
hnah®; 160 si® (pp. 145, 172, 
i74,‘217, 273, 320). 

J 

je, error for dze. 116 (pp. 240, 315). 
jo = Tib. bzo, work ? See also hjo, 
hjoho. 251 -re; 253 -me 
(pp. 274-5). 

joh = hjoh, hdzoh, q.v. 78 Hmoh® 
(p.’243).‘ 

hjah, see Wan. 101, 107. 
hjam == Tib. hjam, gentle, mild, 
pleasant. See also hdzam 
(pp. 297, 339). 186 -ge-hmehi, 
-htam; 269 Who®; 273 hnoho®; 
274 -rho (pp. 281, 317). 
hjah 5= hdzah, eat, q.v. 92 -htah, 
'a Suffix, p. 182 (p. 334). 


hjar = hdzar, stick, stick together, 
q.v. 220 hdru® (pp. 173, 366). 
w = Tib. hji, Iji, flea, no matter "i 
See also hjihi, l^jiW (p. 231). 
{Or, per contra = Tib. lei, Iji, 
heavy t). 211 -rdah (p. 260). 
hjim, possibly drug and herb col¬ 
lectors, cf. Tib. hjin, hjim 
(p. 280, n. 1). 109 -li-li; 156-ta, 
a Suffix, pp. 182-3; 314 g-rio; 
349 -htson (pp. 280, 322). 
hjiW = hji, q.v. 78 -re; 306 (pp. 
' 244, 231). 

hju, ass, cf. Tib. gzu-lum, obstinate 
(p. 252). See also gdzu, hdzu, 
gzu, hjuhu, 115 Wan- 

hche® (p. 252). 

hjnhu, tiger ~ hju, q.v. 312 -hbrad 
(p. 254). 

hjo 1 = Tib. jo, d)C. See hco. 63 
hyah-tsa®; 78 Idyah®; 154 
hchos-hyo®; 201 trog®; 372 
hidyau-hyu®; 385 -chi-te (?); 
387 hldyah-hyu®; 389 hldyah® 
(pp. 273-4, 305, 331). 

-hdzin, govern. 74 (p. 274). 

II = jo, work, q.v. See also 
hjoho, 67, 70 -me-hdub (pp. 
274,’335). 

III = Tib. za, zo, cOc., eat. 177 
(pp. 274, 335). 

IV error {for hto) ? 69 thar-pyah® 
(pp. 247-8). 

hjoh == hdzoh, fort, q.v. See also 
joh. 118 Moh®; 129 Moh® 
(pp. 243, 263). 

hjohu = hdzo, ?nan, q.v. 137 -hwa- 
’hkah*(pp. 218, 338). 
hjoho = hjo II, work. 34 (p. 

*275).' 

yor = Tib. cor, clamour, <i*c. 194 
hkah-hgah® (pp. 238, 315). 
rje = Tib. rje, chieftain. 37 -smyi- 
-rraad; 138 hdzchu® (pp. 218, 
228, 237). See also hrje. 
rjes = Tib. rjes, trace ? 201 pyi® 
(pp. 222, 274, 359). 
hrjihi, v-form of hji, hjihi, q.v. ? 213 
hbos-hdom®. 

hrje = rje, chieftain, q.v. ? 84-smyi- 
-rmad (p. 227). 36 Wdyo® ? 

(p. 244). 
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N 

ne = Tib, nes, evil, etc. (pp. 221-2). 
See also nene, nes, Me, rne, 
rnehe, hrne, hkyah-hwa-ne. 
17 -hkyeb-hkyeb; 149 snin®; 
229 snan*^; 343 -hses (pp. 221-2, 
256, 313). 

nene = ne-ne ? 328 snaii®. 
ner (y^yah-hwa®) = ne-re. 340 
(p. 253). 

nes, Aorist form of ne = Tib, nes. 
153 -re; 158 -re; 192 (pp. 283, 
316). 

^ni = Tib. ni, gni, sun. See also 
hni (pp. 271-2), 80 -^dzum; 

199 rgyah-gni-ke (pp. 186, 271, 
293). 

gnim = Tib. nin, gnin, day. 12 
-hti (pp. 235-6, 362). 
hnan I — Chin, nan, female. 45 
-hya (p. 343). 

II, hear^ 385 -hyah-htah (p. 331). 
hni I shine, cf. Tib. ni, gni, sun 
(pp. 272-3). See also hnis. 67 
Mab-ma® (p. 272). 

II = Tib. gnis, nis, tivo (pp. 234- 
5). See also sni, 140 -stor. 
III? 187 -htor; 215 -htor ? 
__ (p. 272). 

hhis, Aorist form of Mi I, q.v. 70 
hlab-me» (pp. 173, 273, 358). 
Me = ne, q.v. 209 -nag; 343 sron°; 
361 -hpo; 339 sron<^ (pp. 256, 
274, 316). 

Med = Tib. mne, mned, etc., tan, 
make pliable. 31 -htram; 47 
-ge-slug (p. 251), 

hno = Tib. no, buy, trade. 174, 177 
hdro°; 359, 361 dro®, hdro®. 
rni = Tib. rnid, brnis, gnid, fade, 
grieve ; rms, worn out, faded; cf. 
rnin, old, gnid, sleep. See also 
hrni. 389 snan-rni-re. 
rne, r-forni of ne, evil. See also, 
rhye, hrne (pp. 222, 350, 362). 
146 -hne-hrmag; 149 rmag°; 

200 -ne; 201 hjo^; 229, 237 
-hkliyam; 301 -ne; 341 -hprom; 
343 -hne-ses; 358 -ge-hgo (pp. 
221-2, 261, 274, 313, 3*21). 

-hlad, requital of evil (p. 223). 


230, 231, 232, 235 lad; 237, 239 
(pp. 183, 303). 

rhehe = rue, q.v. 297 -hbrom. 

hrhi = rni, q.v. 63 hyah-liso®; 298 
hbos-stsah (p. 303). 

Mhe — rne ? 352 mehi-cha®. 

shah I = Tib. snih, heart. See also 
shin. 92 -gyah; 102—3 (? see 
II); 389 -rhi (pp. 156, 295, 
333-4). 

-ne, good heart {or II?). 65 

hpha-maO; 160 -thehe; 328 
hene (pp. 222, 318). 

-he, evil-heart. 229, 328 nene 

(p. 222). See also shin®. 

II = Tib. shan, agreeable, affec¬ 
tionate. 66 -glah; 102-3 (? see I) 
(p. 318). 

— -do {a Suffix, p. 186), affection. 

86 . 

shar, probably for sna-re {metre), 
and possibly sna == Tib. sha, 
gna, witness (p. 356). 362 

hkehu-prora®. 

shi I = Tib. ghis, two. See also Mi 
II (pp. 203, 235,356). 23 gsom^. 

II = Tib. rhi/shi, snare, trap. 
219 (p. 272). 

shin = Tib. snih, heart. See also 
shah I. 168 -hkah (p. 147). 

— -he, evil-heart — shah‘s. 149 

(p. 222). 

she, conceivably = Tib. ghe, woo, 
court (p. 356). 217 kho®. 

T 

ta, a Suffix, appended ch iefly to words 
of Verbal, or at least Adjectival, 
sense. See also tah, hta I, 
htah I, tha I, sta I, stah I, 

(pp. 182-3, 187). See under 
skye-, glo-, hhon-, chos-, 
yim, htah-, stor-, hdab-, 
hde-, byin-, hmo-, hwah-, 
hwar-, g-yah-, hyed-ge-, 
hro-, hrom-, g-ri-, hlab-, 
bsi-, hses-, hso-hti-ge-. 

tah — ta. See byin-, gsah-, 
glah (?), 

te, a Suffix, appended normally, with 
the sense of a Gerund, to Verbal 
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words. See also hte, ste I, 
hste I (pp. 136, 140, 183-90). 
See under chi-, htah-ma-, 
pun-, hphom-, hsod-, hsas-, 
to, a Suffix, appended to Verbal or 
other words, with the sense of 
'‘being'’ or 'becoming', and con¬ 
stituting a Verb Finite (SV), an 
Infinitive or Participle. See also 
tor III, hto I, htos, htoho, 
htoM, htohu, htor I, htoni, 
sto I {pp. 184-6). See under 
htad-, stor-, hdam-, hpa-, 
hprom-, hmu-, g-yah-. 
tor I great, perhaps derived in ancient 
times from an early form of 
Chinese ta. See also htor II. 50 
hldyo*^; 219 -sni; 174 -dro- 
-hiio; 64 -hpu-hgru; 216 -hbroii; 
219 -sni; 337 -hrtah; 388 -kru 
(pp. 263, 272, 305, 308). 

II = thor, hthor, q.v. 148 -htas- 
-prom (p. 302). 

III written in place of to-re: cf. 
htor I. 188 eig-dze<^ (p. 305). 

twah — Tib. thoh, ram ? 48 -mag- 
hho; 261, 275 (pp. 342-3). 
tyan 213 hbehi° '^rdehe (p. 253). 
trog, enemy "i (pp. 220-2). See also 
htrog. 201 -hjo-rhe; 266 -htor 
(pp. 221, 222,’ 274). 
gtah = Tib. gton, gtah, btah, send, 
let go, allow, dbc. See also gtoh, 
htoh, thoh. 186 mehi-rao 
(p. 331). 

gtah = Tib. gtah, pledge, hostage. 
See also gtar. Ill -hbom-rbo 
(p. 230). 

gtar, written for gtah-re ? 43. 
gtoh — gtah, htoh, q.v. 211 hgo^ 
(pp. 200, 261, 332). 
hta I, a Suffix — ta.,q.v. 181grtehe° 
(pp. 156, 197). 

II = Tib. da, 7 iow, dbc.? See also 
htah. 185 (p. 186). 
htag — Tib. thag, rope, hdogs, 
btags, gdags, tie, d:c. 34 hvos® 
(p. 275). 

-hto (a Suffiix. pp. 184-6). 278 

htos; 279 htos, hto; 285. 
htah I — gtah, q.v. 94 htsog®; 96 
htsogo. See also hthah III. 


II = Tib. thah, ^neasure, power, 
9 mor<^; 10 hyah*^; 39 mye®; 149 
me^; 315 hyah^; 318 hyah<>. 
See also hthah II, thwah, 
hthwah (pp. 227, 276, 296, 
301-2). 

III = Tib. thah, plateau, field. 
See also thah, hthah I. 14 
-hldu; 218 -hrdzo (pp. 258,321), 

IV ? 11 -hmu-hro; 96 kya° °ta 
(pp. 270* 329). 

htad = Tib. gtod, gtad, btad, 
hand over, deliver, press, urge, 
gtad, steady, firm, 30 gsah-re*^. 
htah = Chinese ta {A. tap), answer. 

293, 295 -j^hohu (pp. 264, 298). 
htam I Tib. htham, hthams, 
thams, join, enlock, stick fast, 
thams-cad, all. See also htham. 
24 hsramO; 54 stehi^ (pp. 138, 
306, 353). 

II = Tib. gtam. speech, story, 60 
hldah-rgyu°; 248 hjam° (p, 

286). 

htah I a Suffix = ta, q.v. See under 

klu-, hkor-, hkhoh-, hjah-, 
htor-, stor-, hide-, Wdehi-, 
hldyah-, me-, hmye-, 
hdzom-, hyah-, hwa-ste-, 
rwj'e-, g-ri-, l^am-ge-, 
gse-, hse- (hmab-hldah- ?). 

II = hta’lI? 185 (p. 186).' 

III error for rta, hrtah ? 341 

htorO; cf. 124, 232,’337', 340. 

htar I = Tib. thar, be released, 
escape. See also thar I, hthar I, 
hko-htar. 146 hnam-hdzam® 
(pp. 261, 300). 

II— Tib. mthar, at the end ; mthah, 
extremity, border. >S'ce a/so thar 
11, hthar II. 374 -phyah-hto; 
392 -ma ? (pp. 248-9). 
htas ^ Tib. hthas, hard, solid, stiff; 
brta, brtas, rtas, expand, widen, 
be abundant. 256 -kro. 

-prom, become tangledl. 121, 

148, 257 htoro (pp. 292, 302). 
hti I — Tib. gti-mug, gloom, cf. 
gtibs, thib, thibs, d’c.; dark, 
dense. 12 ghim°; 26 hldyeg- 
-hidyi*^ ?; 154 -rgye; 385 hrom- 
ge° (pp. 174, 235-6). 
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II = Tib. sti, stis, bsti, bstis, stopy 
rest. See also sti. 19 -hwer; 27 
hgru-ma°; 104 sku-Lphu®; 153 
myi-re°; 171 -hrho; 351 hsehe^^ 
(?); 354 hso®; 390 gdzu° (?) 
(pp. 174, 236, 257, 285, 309). 
htib = Tib. rtib, brtibs, rtib, rtibs, 
break down ; Itib, rdib, collapse. 
19 -bzer (pp. 339-40). 
htuhu — hthu, assemble, q.v. 100 
*(pp. 2*60, 321). 

htul = Tib. hdul, btul, thul, gdul, 
dul, brtul, cbc., tame, discipline, 
conquer. See also hthul, 42 
hklom-geO; 170 bkohi-me°; 378 
hse-ge® (pp. 244, 280, 285), 
hte = te. Gerund-suffix, q.v. See 
under hkan>, htre-, trog- 
-htor-, htrog-hdre {and 
hdrehe)-, hdre-, rdam-, 
taam-, hram-, hse-. 

written for YitehG — hte. 322. 
hto I a Suffix and '‘is’’-Verb — to, 
q.v. See under klu-, hko-, 
hkhru-re-, dguhu-mu-, 
hrgam-re-, hrgu-, rgyo-, 
rgyoho-, stor-, tou-, prom-, 
bprom-, hpud-, phrom-, 
hphrom-, hman-, htshu-, 
hdzohu-, hyah-, re-, g-ri-. 
See also htoni, htoho, htor. 

II ? = Tib. mtho, high, or tho, 
boundary (pp. 248, 261, 332). 
210 hdyahO; 374 phyah^ (pp. 
248, 280). 

htog = hthog, stop, q.v. 235 hbehi- 
-hbaho (pp, 250, 301). 
hton = gtah, gtoh, q.v. 100 na- 
rom°; 119hho-stor°; 146hrah°; 
190 hphuhi°; 210 hdyah-hto°; 
212 hkoO; 247 hlad®; 273 
hraho; 358 hrah® (pp. 217, 228, 
261, 285, 332). 

hton I = {Tib. mthon, '‘htgJd), 223 
(-hkoh). 

II for hto-na. 280, 285 htag°. 
htoni = hto+ni. 150 stor-htah®; 

152 stor*ta°. 
htom 364 -hphah. 
htoM = hto+hi. 324 hkhad®. 
htohu = hto ? (p. 369). 7 hrho°. 
htoho = hto, q.v. See under rgo-, 


hciM-, stor-, hprom-, 
hrbom-, hrbyo-, rmah- 
dze-, hyah-. 

htor I written in place of hto-re (see 
pp, 172—5 and critical notes). 
See also tor. 96 htah-ta® (?); 
104 hdoh° (?); 186 cig-dze°; 
187 hhi® (?); 192 cig-dze®; 225, 
245 dgu-hmu°; 341 rgyed- 
hraho; 393 hdam^ (?); 394 (?). 

H = tor I great, q.v. Preceding 
hkho 217, 218; hkhru-hrgyah 
187; hhi 215; shih (shah) 168; 
389; hrta (hrtah) 124, 231, 271, 
340, 341 (htah); hdro-^o 177, 
359, 361; hpu (hpuhu, hphu, 
hbu) 29, 33, 62, 293, 329; hbroh 
215 (2), 216, 217, 219, 222, 
223 (2), 392; smyi 73; hsi-rgo 
120; hso 354. Following, as 
Attribute or Predicate, dgu 75, 
76 (2); hgu 113; dgu-hldo 74; 
77, 78, 114, 139, 191, 309; ca- 
yah 236 (?); trog (htrog) 40, 
266; htah-ta 96 (?); hdam 393 
(?); hdoh 104 (?); hldyo 16, 34, 
254; se (143); gse-hlad 240 (?). 

- ge the great 364, 387. 

- hdo (a Suffix, pp. 186-7) great¬ 
ness. 185 (p. 139). 

Ill = thor, hthor, bunch, top, dec., 
q.v. See also tor II. 121 -htas- 
-hproms; 148 spye°; 236 ca- 
-yah® (?); 257 -htas-prom (pp. 
292, 302). 

htos , Preterite form of hto I (p. 198). 
278, 279 htago. 

htye {conceivably — Chinese t‘ien, 
heaven, sky) (p. 324). See also 
hthye. 8 sta-hldyah®. 
htram = Tib. tram, hard, stiff. See 
also hdram. 31 hhed® (p. 251). 
htre = hdre, q.v. 94 rgyed°; 248 
rgyed<^ (pp. 140, 291). 
htro Tib. hdro, heat? or the fre¬ 
quent hdro — Tib. hdron, travel. 
197 mu-hrog^ (pp. 232, 318). 
See also hdro. 

htrog, enemy‘i (p. 220). See also 
trog. 40 -htor; 146 hdrag®; 
326 -hdre; 338 -hdrehe; 376 
hrdza<^ (pp. 320, 327). 
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htron, Imperatii'e (hdrons) of Tib, 
hdron, travel, or hdren, drons, 
cC*c., diaw, lead. >b'ee also 
htron W, 233 hkhab -hgro° 

(p. 343). 

htrohhi = htron, q.v., +hi. 224 
hrkwa®; 243 hkhab-gro® 

ip. 343). 

htron = Tib. hdron, travel. 327 
hrgyah-hdihi® (p. 317). 
rta horse — Tib. rta. See also rtah, 
rtahi, hrta, hrtah (pp. 139, 
146, 258). With preceding 

hrah-wehi 139. With following 
sko-prom 91; hgam-hphar 93, 
99, 110, 289; hldag-hsag 389; 
htyog-ram 90; hwa-hldah 278; 
yah-stor 79; hsa-g-yer 330, 346; 
bO (hso) -hnah SO, 93, 100, 103; 
swa 173, 175, 358. 

- the (?) horse. 364. 

rtah ~ rta, q.v. WitJt preceding 
hrah 114, hrah(hra)-\Te 114, 
191. With following IggSiva 118; 
htsog-hram 35, 82; hseah-g-yer 
166; hbwah 298. 

rtaM rta (rtah) +hi (?). 174 -swa- 
*-hIdir (p. 320). * 
rte I? 82 hcah° (pp. 259, 320). 

II = hrtre, q.v. 182 hrah-rte- 
-hdub (p. 313). 

rto — Tib. rdo stone (?). See also 
hrto. 25 kluo (pp. 138, 223). 
grtehe = Hsi-hsia gdeh, hrde, fix, 
dbc. {cf. Tib. hthen, stop; rten, 
hold; bden, true’i). See also 
hrtehu, gdes. 181 -hta (pp. 
156, 197 and nn.), 

hrta = rta, rtah, horse, q.v. With 
preceding htor 124, 232. With 
/o?ZoM;hi^rkwa-hdzam 122; hpa- 
-hphar 187; htsog-hram 119, 
123; wa-hdah 258; hwa-hldah 
121 , 

hrtah = rta, rtah, hrta, q.v. With 
preceding tor, htor, 271, 337, 
340; hldi-ma 63, 144: hrah 77; 
hrah-hwehi 380. With following 
hgam 118; nah-hwar 354; hpah- 
-hphar 388; hldah-hkrah 91; 
hrah-glyah 230; swa (swah) 
176, 301, 360. 

E 


^tehu fix, stop; cf. Hsi-hsia hrde, 
gdeh ? See also grtehe (pp. 156, 
313-14). 265 g&ah-taho. 

hrto = rto stone, q.v. 24 klu° 
(pp. 138, 223). 

hrtre = rte II. 354 hrah-hrtre- 
-hdub. 

hltah = hldah, Idah, rise, q.v. 93 
rgyed-ma° (p. 291). 

hltah I. See hko-hltah. 203 hbri- 
;^o°. 

II for hrtah ? 250 -hstsah-hyer 

(p. 27S). 

h\to,possibly = Tih.\to^,look {or = 
hldo, a Suffix ?) 251 hho-hkhog® 
(p. 354). 

hltom = hldom, subdue, q.v. 88 
hdim-htshiso (p. 321). 

sta, stah I, a form of the Suffix ta, 
tah, q.v., which has attracted a 
-6 belonging to its {preceding) 
word. cf. Tib. -ste/-te (pp. 182- 
3, 185 n. 1) and sto 'infra. 85 
hho*^; 86 rhe°; 306 hbrad®; 
(pp. 220-1, 359). 

II = there, also Correlative. See 
also stah, hstah (p. 201). A, 
at beginning of clause. 8 
-hldyaii; 9 -hri; 9, 19, 252 
-ra; 252 -g-ri, -bah (pp. 142, 
274, 332). B, otherwise. 311 
hmah°, ]^i°; 312 g-rihio, 
g-ri® (pp. 201, 254, 337). 

stah ^ Tib. stan, steh, top, high, up. 
See also hstah. 83 hkam® (?); 
88 hldah®; 303, 347 -hro 

(pp. 270, 321). 

stah I - sta I, q.v. 99 slo® (p. 336). 
II = sta II, q.v. 20 -hldyah; 
312 hri® (p. 201). 

sti = Tib. sti, bsti, thi, hthi, rest. 
299 g-ri®; 300 hrihi® (pp. 265- 
6, 355). See also hti II. 

stih = Tib. stih, bstih, bstihs, 
hthih, rebuke (p. 367). 330, 331 
rgyo-hto®; 335, 336 rgyoho- 
hto® (p. 178). 

ste I = te, hte, q.v., with s- as in 
sta ayid sto. See also hste 
(pp. 136, 188-90). 34 htsah®; 
72, 73, 75 (2) hwa®; 182 

gbohu® (pp. 273, 275, 337, 338). 

e 
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II = stea,bsteii, c?05eZy 
together. See also stehi, stehe 
(pp. 353-4). 178 -hkehu-prom; 
180 -hkohu-bprom; 194 -gdzu 
(pp. 241-2, 251-2). 

stehi = ste II q.v, 54 -htam 

(p. 353). 

stehe = ste II q.v. 356 -hdzu 
‘{p. 353). 

stel = Tib. ster, grant, cOc. 181 
grtehe-ta° (pp. 156, 354). 

sto I = to, hto I, a Suffix q.v.. with 
s> as in sta and ste (pp. 185—6). 
28 Wdu°; 29 hyim®; 58 hrgehi^; 
84, 85 hno°; 233 htsah®; 235 
hnah®; 242 hrgyan®; 292 

hgyano (pp. 219-20, 233, 259, 
321, 341). 

II = Tib. sto, rope. 336 -the-the 
(pp. 185, 335). 

stoh I = Tib. ston, empty. 51 
“hkhog (p. 328). 

II = Tib. ston, 1000 (pp. 203, 
233-4). 247 gse®. 

- hpoh = Tib. stoh-dpon, coni- 

inander of a Thousand-district "I 
321 -hprom (pp. 233-4, 362). 

Stom = Tib. ston, autumn {haixest). 
See also hstom. 255 -hdag; 
281 .hkah'(pp. 203, 362).’ 

stor — Tib. stor, stray, flee, be lost; 
cf. hthor, gtor, btor, scatter ; 
dor, hdor, cast away. See also 
dor, hdor, hstor (pp. 171, 
253). Applied to hkyan 141, 
143; hkho-hrno 189; hiio 79, 
119, 127, 128, 143, 196, 258; 
rje 138; hni (' 2’ ?) 140; hdehi (?) 
339; Idyo 140; hldan-hphyar 
125; hpo-hldah 358 (sto-re?); 
hpos 141; me (123); hmon- 
hjoh (hdzoh) 78, 118, 12^ 139, 
140; hdzah 142; se 143; hso- 
hnah i22, 232. 

•- ta (tha) (a Suffix, pp. 182-3). 

145, 149, 150, 152, 337 htah. 

-to a Suffix, pp. 184-5). 79, 

167’ 138, 140 htoho. 

- rho, able to flee (pp. 171, 297). 

141 hkyan®. 

-- thoh, let or cause to flee. 197. 

-hdehi-hpyid. 339 (p. 253). 


stor-hdor, let be lost (p. 253). 118, 
127, 142, 160, 161, 162, 163. 

-hdzo-hdzehi. 338. 

-hgu (dgu), all things lost. 126-7 

'(pp. 233, 288-90). 

-hprom, make flight. 128 hho® 

(pp, 171, 294). 

gstor = stor, hstor, q.v. 143 
hkyan® (p. 297). 

- ta = stor-ta, q.v. 152 (p. 228). 

hstah = stah, top, high, up, q.v. 95 
hldah® (p. 320). 

hste = ste I q.v. 274 hldvim® 
(p. 331). 

hstom — stom, autumn {harvest). 
14 -hkom. 

hstor — stor, he lost, A'c., q.v. 
Applied to hgru-ma 79, hdehi 
(?) 340, hmoh-hdzoh 64, so- 
^a (^ah) 117, 128. 

- htah — stor-ta, q.v. 337 (p. 

335), 

- hdehi-hphyid 340 (p. 253). 

- ma-swah(hsah) 337, 340 (p. 

344). 

- hdzo-hdzehi = stor®, q.v. 338. 


Th 

tha I = ta, hta, a Suffix, q.v. 149 
stor®. 

II = Hsi-hsia tha, Buddha, Tib. 
lha, god. 241 -hnu (p. 237). 

than = hthah, htah III, plateau. 
(be. (pp. 246-7). See also 
hthah. 220 -rdzo (pp. 173, 258). 

thar I = htar, be let loose, q.v. See 
also hthar I. 190 hdro®; 357 
-mye (pp. 241, 285). 

II = htar II, Tib. mthar, at end, 
q.v. See also hthar II. 69 -pyah 
(p. 248). 

thin {not in text) — Tib. mthih, 
blue (p. 131). 

the I = Tib. the, lieges, commons; 
the, thes, belong to. See also 
hthe, thehe. 103 -kyen; 139 
hldah® (pp. 228, 322). 

II = Tib. then, hthen, drav',pull, 
coyitrol. See also then. 336 sto® 
(p, 335). 
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then, control — the II, q.i\ 207 
the° (p. 315). 

thehe = the I, lieges, q.v. 160 
shah-ne° (p. 222). 

tho I = Tib. tho, boundary. See 
also hto II. 109 -rgyam 
(pp. 280, 340). 

II = Tib. mtho, high. See also 

hto II, htho, hjo IV. 132 

hldag-nag°. 

thoh = gtah, gtoh, hton, let go, <Oc. 
q.v. 197 stor°. 

thom-thom, cf. Tib. hthom, 
ht horns, be confused, dizzy, 
grope ? 183 bsog^. 

thor I = htor II, great, q.v. 220 
-hbroh. 

II = Tib. thor, anything gathered 
to a single point; thor-cog 
(gtsug, tshugs), gtsug-tor 
(thor), spyi-tor (gtor), top¬ 
knot, turban ; hthor-mtho, lofty 
peak. See also htor III, hthor 
(pp. 149, 302-4). 71 hmo-ma®. 

III II ? 23orhe-lad‘^; 242hchah- 
yah° (p. 303). 

thol {not in text) (p. 133). 

thwah = htah II, Tib. than, inea- 
sure, power, q.v. ; dbah-thah, 
might, fate. See also hthwah 
(pp. 346-7). 97 bah®; 98 -hkhor 
(pp. 342, 345). 

thrah. 53 hphoh-geo. 

hthah I — than and htah III, 
plateau, cOc., q.v. 130 -rdzo; 
131 -hgam; 132 -rdzo; 133 
-hrgam; 221 -hgam (pp. 243, 
246-7, 259). 

II = htah II and thwah, measure 
power, q.v. 132 hldi°; 133 (2) 
hldio; 222 hyah-htaho; 286 (2) 
hyah®; 287 g-yah®; 288 hyah°; 
288 hdzah<^; 289 hgar-hpii<^; 
290 hso-^aho (pp. 171, 216, 
228, 229, 293, 296, 323, 342). 

— (I) -phu-hkam. 130 hthah^. 

— (I) -le-tsa (htsa, tshah), 131, 

219, 220 (p.*272). 

III = gtah, gtoh, htah I. 57 
hrkas® (p. 248). 

htham = htam I, q.v. 227 -rah 
place of union, or assemblage. 
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hthar I = thar I, he let loose, q.v. 
195 -mye (p. 241). 

II = thar II, at end, q.v. 348 
-phyah (pp. 248, 343). 
hthu = Tib. hdu, sdu, hthu, d*c,, 
gather, assentble, dye. See also 
htuhu, hldun (pp. 321-2). 140 
fdyo-stor*^ (pp. 254, 256, 326). 
hthuh — Tib. tliuh, small. 145 hgo^ 
(pp. 261, 300). 

hthul = htul, conquer, tame, dye., 
q.v. 67 ru-glah-ge°; 378 rkom® 
(p. 318). 

hthus, Aorist form of hthu, q.v. 

156 hjim-ta° (pp. 280, 322). 
hthe = the I, thehe, lieges, dye., 
q.v. 335 kruhu°; 383 hyah° 
(p. 322), 

htho == tho II, high, q.v. 374 hpah- 
hwe° (p. 280). 

hthog = Tib. thogs, hdogs, btags, 
dye., fasten, impede; dog, nar- 
I'oiv, danger, dye. (p. 301). See 
also hthogs. 149 htor-ta®, stor- 
thao’(pp. 299-301, 313). 
hthogni ^ hthog-fni, q.v. 149. 
hthogs, Aorist form of hthog, q.v. 
145 stor-ta^; 182 hlab-ta° 
(pp. 156, 299-301). 
hthoh ^ Tib. mthoh, see. 92 pyi- 
-hse; 135 gsehe-hldi^ (p. 321). 
hthon I, error for htoni (152) or 
hthog-ni (149)? or — hthon 
II ? 152 gstor-ta° (p. 228). 

II = Tib. hthon, come forth, dc., 
hdon, send forth, dye. ? 152 

gstor-ta° (?); 379 spehi-ge® 

(p. 228). 

hthor = thor II, htor III, tor II, 
gather to a point, d'c., q.v. 62 
hrihi°; 63mo-ma°; 144mo-ma° 
(pp. 302-3). 

hthwah = thwah and htah II, q.v. 

280 hkliab-rgye-ge® (p. 342). 
hthye — htye, q.v. 20 -hldyah. 

D 

dam = Tib. dam, botind, tight, bond, 
d'c.; gdains, advice, dc.; hdam, 
choose; hdom, exhort, select; 
sdoin, sdoms, bsdams, bsdoins. 
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cOc., bind, fasten^ obligation, vow, 
Ste also hdam, hdom 11, 
rdom, Idom, hldom I. 46 
-rma {p. 286). 

dim — Tib. hthim, thini, gtim, 
-stim, be lost, dlssolce, evaporate, 
be ab’'>orbed in, See also gdim, 
ddyim, hldim, hldyim. 95 
-tshis (pp. 320-1, 359). 
do I a SuffiJC (pp. 186-7). See also 
hdo, Ido, hldo. 86 sfian*^. 

II, c/. Tib. Ido, side; \do-ldo, for a 
short time {occasionally ?). 

-Ido. 76, 353 (p. 322). 

doho, a Suffix = do I, q.v. SO 
hrdzum'^ (pp. 271, 293). 
don I — Tib. hdon, depart, begone. 
See also hdon I, Idoh, Wdoh. 
89 hsor*^; 392 hgyan° (p. 321); 
367 hyah-h^^o®. 

II, extrametrical and accordingly 
different from I: very possibly 
therefore a Conjunction = Tib. 
don, a variant of doLTi,practically 
= whereupon 176 hbres; 351 
gtsob®. 

dor — Tib. hdor, drive or throw 
away, always in the compound 
verb; stor-dor (hdor), q.v. 160 
-yon. See also hdor (p. 253). 
dwah — Tib. dwahs, lustre, bright, 
clean, force of language. 280 
gnah-ma°; 364-5 hkah^ (2) 
(p. 342). See also rwah. 
dyah, perhaps not different from 
hldyah, q.v. 183 hchi-hdo° 
(pp. 172,332). See also \i6.y2ii\. 
drag = Tib. drag, vehement, fierce, 
powerful, eminent. See also 
hdrag (p. 300). 163 sri-hbo® 

(p. 216). 

dro — Tib. hdron, travel, go. See 
hdro I (p. 294). 

- no, travelling trader. 174 tor°. 

See also hdro-Mo. 
droho = dro, q.v. 105 htso° 

’(p. 261). 

gdag I = Tib. bdog, own, acquire, 
bdag, master, self, perhaps kept 
distinct from gdogs, btags, dOc., 
fasten, affix, and from gdags, 
bright, daylight. See also hdag. 


142 -hgom, -hphar; 200, 204, 
206 hee-hmu^^ (pp. 221-2). 

II = Tib. gdag.s, sunlit ? 345 

-yah-la-po (pp. 269'70). 
gdah ^ Tib. gdah, be actual or 
possible. See also hdah II. 191 
-hnah; 396 -kum (?), -hgain. 
? 43 gdah-hdih (pp. 244, 315). 
gdim = dim, vanish, dvc., q.v. 88 
-pyi'hse; 89 -phyi-hse; 94 -chis 
or -tshis; 100 -hdzam-hdzim 

(pp. 320-1, 359). * 
gdes, Aoristform of grtehe, q.v. 260 
hdom (?)o (pp. 319, 343). 
gdod ^ Tib. dod, be prominent, 
emerge. 186 g-ri° (p. 331). 
ddyim ( < bdyim ?) — dim, gdim, 
q.v. 95 -phjd-hse. 

hdag = gdag I, possess, acquire, 
q.v. 254 hprah^ (?); 255 stom®; 
259 hyog°; 260 hdrah®; 261 
hnah°, hgoho®; 390 kbyah*^ 

(pp.’ 192^ 202, 239, 242, 261, 
283, 342-3, 357). 

hdah — hldah (?) 258 (p. 221). 

hdad — Tib. dad, devoted to (p. 227). 
304 hyah°; 306 hyah-hdahd 
(p. 254). ■ 

hdab = Tib. hdebs, btab, gdab, 
put, cOc. See also hldab II. 369 
mehi-ra° (pp. 318, 331). 
hdam — dam, hind, <L‘c., q.v. See 
also rdam, hldam. 204 pyu- 
-phya°; 326 hse-htah*^; 328 

hkhoh-htah°; 329 hkho-hdah®; 
346, 35i -sieg (pp. 140, 319). 

- to {a Suffix, pp. 184-6). 68 

(pp. 250, 319). 

hdah I = Tib. mdah, arrow. See 
also hldah. 58, 59 -kpog 

(pp, 300-1,* 343). 

II = gdah, be actual or possible, 
q.v. 108 hdih®; 329 hkho® (? see 
hkho-hltah) (p. 221). 

- ta (a Suffix, pp. 182-3). 283 

hgah-rag^. 

hdar = Tib. hdar, shiver, tremble, 
cOc. (pp. 319-20), See also 
hldar. 19 -hti-hwe-re; 38, 368 
^ham<^ (pp. 319-20). 
hdi, this {Tib. hdi). See also hdih, 
hldi, hldiW (p. 201). 107* 198. 
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hdim = dim, gdim, d’c., vayiish, 
q.v, 88 -htshis (pp. 320-1). 
hdih = hdi, this, q,v. 43 gdah^^. 
hdihi = hdi, this, q.v. 184 -mag- 
hnor; 327 hrgyah'^; 391 hnah^. 
hduh = Tib. gduh, he distressed, or 
94, 95 (pp. 320-1). 
hdub = Tib. dub, he fatigued, sink. 
67 me°; 70 me°; 182 hrah-rte°; 
354 hrah-hrte° (pp. 173,272-3). 
hde I = Tib. bde, good fortune; Ide, 
warm oneself't See also hdehi, 
hide I, hldehi, hldehe (pp. 
278-9). 29 -hyim-sto; 208 

htshar® (pp. 234, 259). 

-ta {a Suffix, pp. 182-3). 158 

-rgyen (p. 145). 

II = Tib. hded, follow, drive, 
pursue ? 12 hldab-hde-hde, 

possibly onomatopoeic; 167 hrah- 
hrah® (p. 318). 

hdehi ~ hde I, q.v. 102 mag^; 339 
stor°; 340 hstor® (p. 301). 
hdo, a Suffix (pp. 184-6) — do, Ido, 
hldo, to, hto, q.v. 65, 67 hyah^; 
86, 87 hram®; 88 hcog°; ISO 
glab®; 1 S3, 353 hchi®; 185 htor^^ 
(pp. 139, 186, 228, 276, 288, 
332, 340). 

hdoh I = doh I, depart, q.v. 104 
hmu® (p. 285). 

II = Tib. gdoh, mdohs, face ? 
13 -hri (p. 265). 

hdon = Tib. don, purposp. 185 
hsudo (pp. 139, 186). 
hdom I = Tib. dom, bear. See also 
hldom II. 162, 171 hldyo*^; 
294, 297 hrihio (pp. 246-7, 254, 
327). 

II = Tib. dom, hdom, dec., q.v. 
See dam and also Idom, 
hldom I (pp. 318-19). 213 

hbos°; 260 hraii° (? lect.) 
(pp. 202, 319).' 

— (I) -h^u (a Suffix, pp. 190, 25S). 
303, 304, 312 hguhu (pp. 254, 
327). 

hdoho = hdo. 37 hram®. 
hdor = dor, in s,tor-dor (hdor), 
q.v, 118, 127. 142, 161. 162, 
163 stor®; 209 hldah-rgye° 
(pp. 213, 245, 253, 289, 361). 
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hdwa = Tib. dwa, wretched. 148 
&pye-htor° (p. 302). 
hdyah = Id yah, hldyah, high, fly, 
depart, q.v. 210 -hto; But see 
also pyah (phyah). 353 hehi- 
-hdo° (pp. 200, 261, 276, 332). 
hdra I — Tib. hdra, like; ci-hdra, 
what-like ? 196 h&u° (pp. 

245-6; but see also hdrah), 

II ^ Tib. dra, net. See also 
hdrah. 356 hpiah® (pp. 241-2). 
hdrag = drag, fieice, dec., q.v. 146 
-htrog (pp. 299—300). 
hdrah — Tib. hdren, drah, droh, 
&C‘., lead, drag. 147 hpliom-te*^; 
254 -re (pp. 300-2). 
hdrah ^ Tib. hdrad, dbrad, hbrab, 
snatch, scratch. 140 -stor; 173 
me^ (pp. 252 n., 254, 256, 
326). 

- hwa-hrah, a class of clawing 

creatures. 162, 172 hwah (pp, 
254. 256). 

hdram = htram, hard, stiff, q.v. 

102 -hmu (p. 285). 
hdrah = hdra II, yiet, q.v. 195 
plah°; 260 -hdag (pp. 241-2). 
hdru — Tib. dru-bu and ogu, clew, 
skein, or dro, net. 220 -hjar 
(pp. 173, 272, 369). 
hdre — induce — Tib. hdren, lead, 
dw. (p. 262). See also hdrehe, 
htre. 87 rgyed®; 326 htrog^ 
(pp. 140, 340, 291). 
hdrehe = hdre, q.v. 338 htrog^’. 
hdro I ^ dro, travel, go, q.v. 105 
hgo°; 106 hkab*^, hkhab°; 169 
-hbroh; 183 -hphor; 188-9 
hha^, ImaiY (?); 266 -hko- 

hnag; 352 -hkus; 353 -hphor 
(pp. 157, 260, 276, 285, 332). 

- Imo = dro-no, travelling trader. 

177, 359, 361. 

II = htro, heat, q.v. ? See also 
hdro I. 188-9 hha®, hnaho ? 
(pp. 252, 285). 

hdrom. 65 hpu° (pp. 157,187,219). 
rdah = Tib. sdah, hate, anger': Cf. 

hrdah. 211 rog-hji° (p. 260). 
rdam = Tib. ^dam, bsdam dc. 

See dam. 322 hrhe^ (p. 319). 
rdehe = Tib. bde, class, company. 
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district. See also hrde. 213 
hbehi-tyan® (pp. 253, 270, 353). 

rders = Tib. bdar, rdar, examine 
closely., or sdar, timid 107 
h\var° (p. 350). 

rdo = Tib. sdo, venture. See also 
hrdoho. 84 hno-sto-ge° (pp. 
iso, 259). 

hrdaghi = hrdag, Tib. rdeg, brdeg, 
smite, “rhi. 214 hrit5;ah-hbrado 
(p. 253). 

hrdah — rdan, Jiate^ anger, q.v. 155 
rke-hldah°; 332 (p. 305). 

hrde —rdehe, class, species, cOc., q.v. 
-hldah [a Suffix, p. 183). 301 
g-ri® (p. 270). 

hrdoho = rdo, venture, q.v. 165 
hrkali-myi° (p. 296). 

hrdyah. 202 hcha-hru®. 

hrdyam = Tib. gzom ? (p. 350). 
137 hbri-reo (pp. 218, 338). 

Ida, a Suffix — Idah, hlda, hldah, 
q.v. 84 rkah® (p. 183, cj. hkhah- 
-hldah, p. 218). 

Idah, rise, stick, prop, support = 
Tib. lah/ldah. See also hldah 
(pp. 286-9). 80, 138 -rdze; 343 
-hdehi (pp. 227, 228, 256, 287). 

- pyer, supporting. See also 

hldah-phyer. 65 (pp. 186, 
228, 287). 

Idah — Ida, hlda I, II, hldah, q.v. 
43 hrah® (pp. 313, 334). 

Idir — hldir I, q.v. 328 ^ah-hpag® 
(pp. 196, 317). 

Ide {not in text) (pp. 136, 147-8, 
188-92). See hide, hldehi, 
hldehe. 

Idehi (not in text) (pp- 133, 136, 
188-92). See hldehi, dbc. 

Idehu {not in text) (pp. 134, 368). 
See Ide, dc. 

Ido — hldo, hldoh, hldohu, hldoho, 
q.v. 76 do°; 139 dgu°; 353 do° 
(pp. 186, 322). See a/.so dgu (I) 

-hldo. 

Idoh = doh I, hdoh I, hldoh, depart, 
(be., q.v. 161 kyu^ (p. 253). 
See also kyu®, hkyu^. 

Idom — dam, hdom II, hldom I, 
hind, (be., q.v. 94, 95 gdim- 
chis°. dim-tshi5<^ (pp. 320-1). 


Idyah — hldyah, q.v. (pp. 331-3). 
78 hjo<^; 178 -hkah; 180 -glab 
(pp. 179, 244). 

Idyo = hldyo, q.v. See also Idyohu. 
140 -stor; 383 -ro (pp. 256, 
326-S, 331). 

Idyoho {reading "i) — ldyoh-[-o. 
? = dyah, hd 3 *ah, or hld^oh? 
318 hsli-hdzah®. 

Idyohu = ld\’o, hld\’o, hldyoho, 
q.v. 256 -ma-hbjmhu (p. 327). 

gldag — hldag, hack, load, q.v. 52 
-hce-rg 3 "ah; 136 -nag (pp. 259- 
60, 317^ 

hlda I, a Suffix (p. 183). See also 
Ida, Idah, hldah. Possibly 
derived from hlda II. 203 sor®; 
240 gseo. 

II = Tib. da, there (p. 201). 5 
hrah°; 8 hrahh°; 195 -hko 
(pp. 201, 241). 

hldag — Tib. Itag, back of 7ieck; 
Itah, load (pp. 259—60, 317). 45 
-hbah-hldoh; 52 -khri; 389 
-hsag (p. 317). 

— -nag (gnag), black-back ~ Yak. 
112, 129 gnag° and nag°; 130, 
132, 134, 135 (pp. 259-60, 291). 
See also gldag. 

hldah, rise, stick, prop, support — 
Tib. lah, Idah, risei gdah, rdah, 
sdah, peg, rack, rail (pp. 286-9). 
See also Idah. 

A. rise {general), as Verb with 
hkah- 163, rgyed-ma 90, 102, 
i05, 108, 231, rhe- 197, hme- 
119, 141, 144, hmah- 112, mor- 
87, htsog- 88 (htso), 95, hsah- 
3 ’er- 141. In Compound Verb 
or }iO)ninalphrase hldah-hph\’'ar 
126, 254 (phj^er), -hgj^ehi 209, 
-krah (hkrah) 91, lil,"’ 112, 124 
(3), 125 (2), 126 (2), 127 (2). 
As attribute with -me 123, 
-hrgj^a 60 (?), -rmah 27 (?), 
-hkhah 198 (?), -slab 125, -the 
139. See also hgru-hldah- 
-hmah and hwa(hwah) 
-hldah. 

B. As Soun — stick, post, (be. 
-rmah 27 (?), -hrg\m 60 (?), 
-hkhah 198 (?), -phyi-ske 79, 
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143 (pyi), -myi-seg 159 (pp. 
145-6, 259, 286, 341, 345). 
hldah-ra. 270 hwah®; 278 hwa® 
(pp. 178, 339). 

hldanh written for hidah or hldan. 
hldati ~ Tib. Ian, Ion, Idon, glan, 
glon, retaliate, repay, return 
{Trans, and Intrans.) (pp. 317- 
18). See also hldon. 187, 188, 
189 hldam-re®; 193 -re-mor- 
ve^; 264 (2) hdzam-re®; 273 
hjam-re°; 274 (2) hdzam-re®; 
328 hpyah^; 377 hpah° (pp. 297, 
305, 317, *331). 

hldab 1 == Tib. hdab, leaf, winy, <t'C. 
12 -hde-hde (p. 318). 

II = Tib. hdebs, btab, cast, put, 
found, cf. rdebs, sdebs. ^S'ee also 
hdab. 197 rman° (p. 318). 
hldam, tame, djc. = dam, hdam, 
hdom, Idom, q.v. 187 (2), 188 
-re (pp. 305, 317—IS, 331). 
hidah I, a Suffix (p. 183) = Ida, 
Idah, hlda, q.v. Cf. Tib. Idan; 
or derived from II ? Appended 
to hko- 202; rke- 155; hkhah- 
137; rne- 310; hrne- 303; hrde- 
301; hrnab- 32; hrnab-ma- 165; 
hpo- 358; rpehi- 286; hbaii-170; 
hbroh- 182; hbom-rbo- 112; 
hman- 33; hstsa-re- 249; hstsah- 
298; hdzah- 382, 383; g-yog- 
200; hsah- 164. 

II = hida II, Tib. da, there (p. 
201). 6 bran®; 316-hrgam (?); 
182 hbrono (pp. 313, 319, 323). 

III ? — Tib. mdah, arrow ~ 
hdab I, q.v. 278, 285 -btag-hto. 

bldar ^ hdar, shiver, tremble, q.v. 
353 -hdzam-re; 30, 31, 32 
hbrah<^, or is bldar here Locative 
0 /hlda T, hidah I? (pp. 319-20). 
hldas — Tib. hdah, hdas, yo beyond, 
pass. 83 -htso (p. 320). 
hldi I = Tib. hdi, this. See also 
hdi, hdiW. 115 hpo^; 132 
hbri®, hre®; 133 by ah®, rgyeb°; 
135 gsehe®; 137 ro®; 175 mu°; 
225, 236, 244, 246 hraho; 207 
the-theno; 87, 216. 237, 243, 
246, 248 -rgyed-hrar; 104 

-hgah; 108 -hdah. 


II — Tib. Idin, float, soar. See 
also hldin, hldis. 63, 71, 144 
-ma-hrtah (p. 320). 

III = Tib. gzi, land, estate 1 10 
-hrkah (p. 329). 

Udin = hldi II. 160 hpu-myi<^ 
(pp. i45-6, 217, 320).' 

Wdim = dim, gdim, ddyim, q.v. 
199 ehim°; 301 -hphu; 310 
-hmah-hto (pp. 320-1). 

hldihi = hldi III, land, q.v. 195 
-su-hldoh (pp. 201, 245, 329- 
30). 

hldir I. Locative of hldi, this, q.v. 
117 -htriag; 229 snah-he® (?); 
248 htam®; 326 ^ah-hpag<^; 
328 shah-heneo (?); 337 hrtah® 
(?); 341 rhe-hprom® (pp. 217, 
222 ). 

II = hl<U-re, from hldi II, q.v. 
174'swaO; 229, 328, 337, 341? 
See under I (p. 320), 

hldis, Aorist o/hldi, q.v. 58 me-na° 
(pp. 320, 358). 

Wdu ~ Tib. hdu, hdus, sdu, sdus, 
htliu, hthurf, (Lc., collect, <Lc. 
(pp. 321-2). 14 htah® ; 19 -hro ; 
28 -sto; 70 geog-hlde°; 238 
hsehe° (p. 247). 

hldug = Tib. hdug. sit, lemaia ? or 
sdug, dear, comely ? or i>tug, 
wretched, afflicted ? 103 the- 

k\"eno (p. 322). 

Udun = Tib. hdun, assemble. 284 
hrim-hdzom-htah°; 354 hso- 

-hti-ge-htah° (pp. 282, 321). 

hlduhu — Tib. gdu, covet. 44 gsi°; 
51 -ce-rgyah; or is this hlduhu 
— hldu, amass^i (pp. 322, 328). 

hide I — Tib. hde, bde, Ide, Idehu, 
happiness, h igh fortune, d>c. ;per¬ 
haps also Ide, warm oneself. 
See also hde I, hldehi, hldehe, 
hrlehi (pp. 278-9). 77 -ge; 

370, *371 -ge-htah (p. 309). 

II — Tib. Ide, tvarm oneself 2 70 
gcog° (pp. 247, 249. 321). 

III ? = I, good or necessary. 57 
hrkas-hthah° (p. 248). 

hldehi = hide I, q.v. 318, 319, 320, 
321 -hswah, -swah, -hswa 
(p. 318). 
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hldehe = hide I, hldehi 370, 372 
-ge-htah (pp, 278. 318). 
hldo I, a Suffix = do I, hdo, Ido 
(pp. 186-7, 322-3). See alf^o 
hldoh. 74, 77, 78, 114, 191, 
309 dgu<^: loo hgab°; 177 hpo°; 
342 klu°; 35.5 hhu°; 375 seg- 
-sme°; 381 slod® (pp. 201, 222, 
232, 256, 274, 282-3, 316, 327). 
TL, perhaps error for do-\e\o (I. 76). 
77 -hdzo[-]r[e]. 

hldog = Tib, log'ldog, turn aivay, 
7'ehely retina (p. 323). 18 

hyogrs®; 43, 44 smj’i®; 142 -stor 
(p- 323); 286 -hyah; 317 -hpo; 
317 -g-yaho (pp. 224, 205, 323, 
334). 

hldon = doh I, hdoh I, Id oh, de¬ 
part^ d-’C., q,v. 45 hbah°; 82 
hmog-re°; 134 sko®; 175 nu- 
glah°; 195 hldihi-su^; 214 
kyu®; 253 hbah°; 256 kro®; 
287, 291-4 hkyaii*^; 299 hse°; 
302, 303, 308, 310 (2), 311 
hgah°; 334 hrog°; 339 hkyu° 
(pp. 245, 270, 297, 298,’ 329, 
338). 

hidon,probahljj Imperative o/hldan, 
return, repay, dvc., q.v. 370 (2), 
371 hlde-ge-htah°; 370, 372 
hldehe-ge-htah° (pp. 278, 318). 
hldom I = dam, hdom II, Idom, 
hind, dvc., q.v. 9 hrah-hyos°; 
41, 143, 350 naO; 66 likaho; 2.59 
rgo® ; 372 hkrug-kyah° (pp. 145, 
297, 299, 318-19)1^ 

II = hdom I, bear ? 299 g-rihi°. 
hldoh, a Suffix — do I, hdo, ido, 
hldo I, q.v. 154 blah° (p. 222). 
hldohu —Tib. lo, circle or troop ? 
(pp. 322-3), See also hlo, 
hloho, hrloho. 277 -hjam- 
-rho; 300 hrim®; 319 hnm-re° 
(pp. 265, 281). 

hldoho ? (p. 294). 110 hso-hnah®. 
hldor, probably /or hldo I {Suffix)-^ 
re {metre). 357hldyah® (p. 329). 
hldya, water, flow — Tib. bzah, 
moist. See also hldyah. 51 
-hkah-hte (pp. 328-9). 
hldyah = Tib. bzeh, bzehs, bzah, 
raise, erect, rise up, opposed to 


zoh, lower, deepened ; gzohs, 
valley, and perhaps connected 
with \dii\,fly, soar. In the Nafn 
layiguayt Jneayiings may pro¬ 
visionally be classified as follows: 
(pp. 331-3). See also hdyah, 
Idyah. 

A. rise fly, depart. 9, 13, 14, 19 
hn°; 10 hidi-hrkah^: 12 hti°; 
13 hrag^; 14 htah-hldu®; 38 
didzah; 43 pra-hrehe®; 48, 368 
g-?e-heah°, g-^ehe-cah®; 150,161, 
218, 243 hpuo, but see also under 
C; 209 hphyii°; 229, 237 rhe- 
-hkhyamO; 365 rgyer'^'; 282 
na® (?). 

B. high or upper (cf. Tib. stod), 
8 -htye (?): 122, 369, 372, 387 
-hyu, -hyuhii; 178, 179, 366, 
391 -hyah-hyo; 186 -g-ri; 386 
-hro. 

C. A.S Propjer Xa?ne of a Hldyah = 
Tib. Ifiah,people of the high {sc. 
Tang-hsiang) country. 271 -ma, 
-pah; 365 -hkah: 369 -hgo- 
hdzin. {Here shoidd be con¬ 
sidered, as either denoted or 
hinted at, the occurrences ivith 
-hyu (hyuhu), -hyah-hyo and 
-hro, cited snider B, and those 
with -hpu under \). 

D. doubtful. 316 hyah°; 144 
-htah. 

hldyah = hldya, water, flow, q.v. 
356 -hldyah; 357 -hldo -r[e] 
(p. 329). 

hldyi , conceivably — Tib. hrl, four. 

26 hldyeg<^ (p. 330). 
hldyim I = dim, gdim, &c., evapor¬ 
ate, die., q.v. 89 me®; 274 -hste 
a Suffix, pp. 188-90 (pp. 321, 
331). 

II = Tib. zim, sweet ? 255 hdzah® 
(pp. 327, 331). 

hldyihi I, conceivably — Tib. zi, be 
allayed. 48 hphu-hseg®; 375 
seg-sme-hldo-rbyi® (p. 330). 

II = hldil, 392-rgyed-hrah. 
hldyeg, conceivably 'quarter' {of 
space) = Tib. gzogs = phyogs. 
26 -hldyi (p. 330). 
hldyo = Tib. hjo, bzo.s, bzo, gzo, 
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&e., cou\ milk\ to milk: used 
apparently in the senses of cattle, 
milk out {extract) and cattle 
country {also hldyo-ro, equiva¬ 
lent to Tib. hbrog) (pp. 256-7, 
326-8). See also Idyo, Idyohu, 
hldyoho. 16, 34, 50, 254 -htor, 
-tor; 36-hrje; 162, 171 -hdom; 
172 mehe®; 304 hman'^; 384 
-hro (pp. 256-7, 267, 275, 
326-7). 

hldyoh, low country = Tib. zon, 
gzons, coirelative to hldyaii, q.v. 
387 -ro (pp. 331-2). 

hldyoho ~ Idyo, hldyo, q.v. 355 
hnii-hldo<^ (pp. 256, 327). 

N 

na I, a Postposition = Tib. na, 
appended to A; iXouns, (Pc., 
tvith the siqnification ‘ ; B; 

Suhordiyiate clauses statinq c/r- 
cumstances; C: Sentences, u'lth 
signification as in B, but more 
general and vague {dhis being 
sof. as a Particle of transition 
or even of termination {cf. 
Sanskiit iti) (pp. 179-Sl, 194). 
A 58 (2) meo; 107, 154 (p, 194). 


B .70, 5L 

, 52, 

54, 86, 

, 98, 

103, 

124, 


, 169, 

do. i 

' 77, 

, 78, 

114, 

171, 

172, 

173, 

174, 

176, 

177, 

178, 

182, 

183, 

209, 

220 . 

221 , 

222 , 

225, 

231, 

236, 

237, 

241, 

244, 

245, 

248, 

251, 

253, 

254, 

257, 

258, 

262, 

280, 

285, 

294, 

296, 

302. 

304, 

309, 

313, 

328, 

3.33, 

360,361,369,382 

, and 


possibly other instances. 

II ^ Tib. gnas,p/ace (pp. 237-8). 
See also hnah, gnah, and hah, 
^ah. 41, 143, 350 -hldom; 53 
“hoe; 56, 96 -ge; 86 -spe; 100 
-roin; 107 -hrom; 358 -hgo, 
-hgon (*?); 365 so® (pp. 238, 
297, 299). 

III = Tib. na, .sickness "i 156 
-rog; 254 hmyio (pp. 239, 328). 
See also hnah II. 

IV = Tib. na, meadow'i or meiehj 
— na II? 33 -htsah (pp. 239, 
275). 


nag I = Tib. hag, speech, voice 
(p. 360). See also teag I. 199 
hsdh®: or nag, black ?; 202 hhe® 
(?); 262 g-rah® (?); 276, 278 
hdzam® (pp. 283, 313, 314). 

II = Tib. nag, gnag, black. See 

also gnag, hnag II. 129, 130, 
132, 134, *135, 136 hldag®, 

gldag® (pp. 242, 259-60, 342). 

III = Tib. rnags, cask ? See also 
^ag III. 234 hglah®. 

nah I == Tib. nan, ivithin (pp. 229- 
30). See also hnah. 104, 115, 
236 -re; 305 -hyu; 352 -pa; 354 
“hwar (pp. 217, 252, 285). 

II — 7^ib. nan, to-morrow'I 181 
“gsah (pp. 156, 229-30). 
nad — Tib. naci, di.sease. 193, 194 
g*,o® (p. 238). 

nar, probably ~ Tib. har, strength, 
grim, strong, father than nar, 
snar, loiig. 49 rham®; 72 pa®; 
239 hgrah-nu® (pp. 313, 361). 
See also hnar. 

ni, a Pa?tide used. A, aftei a part 
a?\titheticallij emphasized bi a 
senteiice, B, at end of a sentence 
to ?nark simihaly the end or 
beginning of a topic: in use B 
ahvaijs extra-metdeal. See pp. 
177-8, where the occioi'ences are 
cited. See also hni®. 
nu I, strength, ability = Tib. nu^. 
See also hnu I, hnus (p. 237). 
239 hgrah® (p. 313). 

II, probably — young, cf. Tib. nu, 
younger, opposite of pliu. 359 
-glah. See also Imu II. 
ne, good — Gyariing ka-sne, ct’O. 
See al.'>o hne (pp. 221-3). 66, 
160 '^hah®; 113 gt>e®; 141 hrhe- 
-hldah®; 152 g-yah-htsa®; 202 
-hcer; 206 riiye®; 269 hwah®; 
301 rhe®; 317 hwa® (pp. 221-2, 
228, 270. 274, 318, 321, 338, 
339. 359). 

nehu = nu II, in .sense of '?i€w\ o? = 
ne. 41 hg\va®; 74 hkuhu®, 
wehi®; 257 -hso-bos; 258 
hwam® (pp. 250, 302). 
nehe, perhaps onomatopoeic, 'bleat'. 
275 twaii-hdzam® (p. 343). 
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nohu. 41 hhud^^. 

nor = Tib> nor, property^ d:c. (pp. 
361-2). 151 -g5^o (pp. 224-0, 

241). 6’ee toor II. 

gnag = nag II, black, q.i\ 129 
hldago (p. 263). 

gnah,p/ace — na II and hnah I, q.v. 
(pp. 237-9). 69, 70 la°; 179 
-gon; 280 -ma-dwan; 281 
hldyah-maO; 367 -hgon (pp. 
i93, 247, 342). 

hna — na II, hnah I, gnah, q.i\ 68 
-hlam (p. *238'). 

hnag I=nag I, speech, d>c., q.i\ 104 
-htrihab, speech-deputy (p. 360). 

II ~ nag II, black, q.v. 112 
hldag°; 162, 171 hdom°; 267 
hkoo (pp. 253, 260, 263, 291, 
327). 

III nag III, cash, q.v. ? 232, 
233 hgiah°. 

Iman — nan, within, q.v. 188 hha; 
189 (2) -hdro; 225, 244, 305, 
308, 311 -re (pp. 231-2, 252, 
285, 337). 

- ra ^ hnah, q.v., -i-re (p. 229). 

hnad. 46 re-ma°. 

hnan ? = Tib. nan, pressme, ur¬ 
gency', ^on, press, suppress, or 
snon, b^nan, augment "i 281 
stom-hkah-ge®; 350 hcihi- 

-htoho-ge®; 351 hsehe-hti-ge® 

(p. 186). 

hnam I = Tib. gnam, nam, sky. 
5, 6, 8, 37 hrah-hidah (hlda)° 
(p. 246). 

II ~ Tib. hams, damaged, 

weakened, destroyed. 83 hnam- 
-hte-hsah; 126 hldah-krah°; 

259 hpah-hrgam'^ (pp. 262, 
288-9, 36i). 

III ^ Tib. ham<, thought, soul, 
spirit, courage. 145 -hdzam*^ 
(pp. 261, 299-300, 361). 

hnah I = na II, gnah, Ima, place, 
q.v., or confused with hah, home, 
q.v. 33 -hrah (?); 40 -me; 99 
-ht^og; 113 -hpoh; 191 gdah^; 
391 -hdihi, hgyah® (pp. 233, 
23S-9, 244, *291-3, 284, 315, 
346). See also so(hso)-hnah 
(hna, na). 


II = na III, sickness, q.v. 261 
-hdag; 120 htsog-hram^ (pp. 
239, 262, 283, 291-2). 

III spring {season) = Mo-so hi? 
159 -hohos (pp. 145—6). 

toar — nar, strength, gritti, dec., 
q.v. or possibly = Tib. gher, 
provide, execute (?) (p. 361). 
112 hldah-hkrah*^; 224 g-wah- 
-hrsahO; 233 glah-hlad<^; 243 
gse-hlad° (pp. 230, 343, 361). 

= ni ? or ne ? SO smyi® (p, 227). 
hnu I — nu I strength, ability, dec. 
q.v. 72 gsi-brom*^; 241—2 smyi®, 
tha® (pp. 237, 342). 

II = nu II, q.v. 174 (2), 175-6, 
179, 359-60, 366 -glah. 
hnus, Aorist of hnu = Tib. nu 
suckle {or drip^). 16, 34 hldyo- 
-htor-ge°; 40hldyoge° (pp. 275, 
327, 328, n. 1). 

Ime = ne, good, q.v. 86 -mehi; 146 
rhe°; 155 rhe®; 170 hbah- 
-hldah®; 382 hdza-hldahi® (pp. 
221-2, 275, 288, 316). 
hnen = Tib. hen, dangerous. 210 
hwah-ta® (p. 361). 
hner — Tib. procure, seek for‘i 
7, 20 gsog° (p. 361). 
hno = Tib. ho in g-jml-ho, battle 
front (ho)? 58 (2) mag® (pp. 
194, 300-1). See also hnor II. 
hnoh, pos'bibly — Tib. non, grieve, 
or gnoh, be ashamed. 134 
hkhog®. 

hnom = Tib. nom, enjoyments,pos¬ 
sessions, dc.; snom, grasp 
(p. 277). 151 sid-rgyah®; 155 
hwam®; 165 -hsah; 209 hnom- 
ta (p. 335). 

hnor I = Tib. nor, ar, foolish. 163 
hnor[-r]e; 314, 315 -hdzah; 317 
-hldog; 366 g-yer® (pp. 224-5, 
228, 262, 323, 332, 338-9). 

11, for hno-re in mag-hnor; 48-9, 
145, iS4 (pp. 194, 299-301). 
hmab ^ Tib. innab, mnabs,food; 
rhab, be hungry; brnab, covet. 
32 -hldah, a Suffix, p. 183 ? 165 
-ina-hidah (p. 296). 
hmas = Tib. brhas, despised? 214 
hrwehi-gtsu-ge®. (p. 345). 
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P 

pa = Tib. dpah, brave, hero, (be. 
See ah ‘0 hpah I. 72 -nar; 109 
4a-la; 352 nan® (pp. 239, 280). 
pah = pa ? 271 hldyan®. 
pahi = pa, or posslhhj hphOi, Jather, 
-j-hi. 262 gsas° (pp. 239, 283). 
pu-glo (hlo), bellows. See also 
hphuh-hklo. 116 hrafi°; 135 
rafio Ohio (pp. 2S4-5). 
pun — Tib. phun, heap; dpuii, host, 
(be. 204 -te, a Suffix, pp. ISS- 
90 (pp. 144, 300). 

po = Tib. pho, tnale, man (pp. 217- 
19). See also hpo I, hpho. 181 
rbyo° (pp. 155-6, 333). 

-rbom 317. See hpo°, hbo^ 

(pp. 224, 323, 338-9). 
por I, perhaps = hpor, phor, hphor, 
release, q.v. 349 -ge. See critieal 
note. 

11, written for po {Tib. spo, pho, 
fop)4-re. /Seea?5o hphor,phor, 
spo I, 291 htsah®; 345 la® 
(p. 269). 

pwah, conceivably = Tib. dpah, 
witness (p. 344). 361 kehu- 

prom®; 362 gehu-prom®. 
pyah = Tib. dpyah, hphyah, some¬ 
thing suspended, e.g. partitions. 
See also phyah. 69 thar® 
(pp. 247-8). 

pyar = Tib. phyar, hphyar, lift, 
hoist, roof. See also pyer, pliyer, 
hphyar (p, 287). 341 -ma-swah 
(p. 353). 

pyi = Ttb. phyi, heyoyid, outside, 
subsequent; hphyi, be late. See 
also phyi. 88, 92 -hue; 143 
hidan®; 201 -rjes (pp. 274, 288, 
321, 359). 

pyu. C/. hphyu? 204 -phya-hdam. 
pyer = pyar, q.v. 65 Idah® (pp. 186, 
228, 287, 353). 

pra, Cf. hpra, hprah, hphrah. 43 
-hrehe. 

prom. Auxiliary Verb = perform, 
carry out, <bc. (pp. 137, 199- 
200). a?5o bprom, hprom, 
hproms, phrom, hphrom. 


Appended to Verbs or Action- 
words, hkah 151, kehu (hkehu, 
gehu, hke) 176, 177,’ 17^ 360, 
361, 362, 366, hkohu 166, 168, 
169, 171, 172,’174, 177, 180, 
359, 361, «ko 91, hkhob 322, 
hhom-ta 209, hta.s 122, 148, 
257, stor 79, 128, hdro 170, gsu 
65: also to rhe, evil, 341; hho- 
hdah, '26S. face-rest; stoh-hpoh, 
an office, 321. 

plan ^ ^^'6. plah/srah, street, 
straight, and so Tine' (pp. 241-2). 
See also hplah, phlah. 182 
-na; 195 -hdrah (p. 155-6). 

plim-plam, let loose ? (p. 192). 120 
hsah® (pp. 291-2). 

bprom, Aorist of pTora. q.v. (p. 196). 
168, 180 hkohu®. 

hpa {read hpah ?) = pa, brave, cOc. ? 
187 hrta®. 

hpag, low, cf. Tib. dpag, measure, 
depth (pp. 195-6, 226, 349). 
See also rpag, hrpag. 326, 
328 hhah® ; 384 hrschi® (pp. 226, 
239)'. 

hpah I = Tib. hphen, hphafis, cOc., 
throw. 283 -tsa-ge. 

II—T/6. pah, span, phah, lap. See 
also phah, hphah. 290 hnhi® 
(?) 291, 308 g-ri® (?); 324 g-yah® 
(pp. 228, 263, 270, 298, 340), 

III ^ Tib. phahs, dpahs, spans, 
height‘i 290, 291, 308 (?). See 
under II. 

IV, conceivably — Tib. dpah, wit- 
yiess. See also pwah. 101 
hrah-war®. 

hpah I = pa, brave, hero, q.v. See 
also pahi. 36 -hroh-hkes; 185 
ma® (?); 205 -rmag; 259 

-hrgam; 305, 306 hbrad-re®; 
374 -hwe; 377 -hldan-hro; 388 
hrtah® (pp. 231,’239, 254, 262, 
269, 280, 300), 

II. See mehi®, hmehi®. 272 

hmehi®. 

hpahi, hpahhi. See hpehi. 211 

mve®; 384 Idyo-roho® (pp. 282, 
327, 331). 

hpar = hphar, q.v. 289 hgam® 
(p, 293). 
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hpu I = 7nan, male. See also 
hpur, hphu I, hbu II (pp. 216- 
17, 308). 29 htor® ohgru; 64 

tor°; 65 ^o[-]r[e]-ht3a}i°; 150 
hldyan° (?); 157 - hbro ii; 161, 
218, 343 hldyan®; 140 -hpos; 
266 -hbos; 289, 322 hgar^; 381 
-hloho (? see pu-glo) (pp. 138, 
157,187, 216-17, 219, 260, 297, 
305, 308, 359). 

II = bird. 160 -myi-hldm (pp. 
145-6, 172, 217). 

III, for hbu = Tib. bu, son, child. 
183 *ge; 184 ma° (p. 301). 

IV. 83 htso° °hkain. 

hpud ^ Tib. phud, hphud, hbud, 
blow out, drive out ? phud, an 
instant. 28 -hto. See critical 
yiote. 

hpun ? c/. Tib. sbun-gter, hollow, 
vain ? 210 hmo-ta° (p. 245). 

hpuhi — Tib. hphu, hbud, cOc., 
blow (pp. 284-5). See also 
hphu II. hphuhi. 274hldyim- 
-ste°; 282 -hpuhi (p, 331). 

hpur, /or hpu I, q.v., -^re (pp. 173— 
5). 163 hbri-hiehe° (pp. 216- 
17). 

hpul, cf. Tib. phiil, handful', phul- 
tu, at a climax: phiil-byuh,per- 
fected. See also hphul. 15, 51 
hsah-ma° (p. 267). 

hpus. 298 -hphya (p. 359). 

hpeg = hphyegs, q.v. 360 swah°. 

hpehi, apparently = Tib. dpe, 

sample {exemplar), and confused 
with spa, ornament (pp. 282, 
349). 211 myiO; 353 hdzo®; 

384, 386, 387 hro° (pp, 274, 
331). See also spehi, hrpehi, 
spa, spe, spehi. 

hpo I — po, male, man, q.v. See 
also hpho. 115 -hldi; 177 
-hldo, a Suffix, pp. 186-7; 358 
-hldah, a Suffiix, p. 183; 361 
-hhe; 393 -hdam (?) (pp, 217, 
229, 274, 316, 335). 

II = Tib. spo, hpho, change, alter, 
migrate. 46 hgoo; 48 h’^i°: 122 
htsog-hram® (pp. 226, 251, 286, 
292). 

Ill, perhaps ~ Tib. pho, belly, in 


317 hpo-hrbom: cf. po-rbom 
(hrbom), hbo-bon (hbon), 
hbom-rbo (pp. 224, 323). 

IV. See hpoho. 

hpog — Tib. hphog, hit {with a 
missile). See also hphog. 59 
hdah<^ (p. 343). 

hpoh I = Tib. phoh, phohs, hphoiis, 
poor, needy, <£»c. 113 hnah° 

(pp. 233, 238, 297). 

11, for Tib. dpon, master, chief, in 
321 stoho? (p. 362), 
hpod. perhaps = tremble. 14 spo^^ 
(p. 265). 

hpom = Tib. pham, hpham, be 
defeated. See also hphom 
(p. 367). 347 hrnehe-hho-ge® 

(p. 219). 

hpoho. 28 -hwar-hwar (p. 341). 
hpor = por I, release, q.v. Tib. 
hbor, cast, abandon. See also 
phor II, hphor. 68 hbu°; 175 
hnu-glaho (pp. 250, 268, 319). 
hpos = hbos, grown, big, q.v. 141 
hpu® (pp. 231, 297). 
hpyah = Tib. dpya, hphya, rebuke; 
dpya, tax (= phya, hphya?). 
328 hkaho (pp. 315, 317). 
hpyi, perhaps = Tib. dbyi, g-yi, 
lytix. 333 hrkom° (p. 305). 
hpyid — Tib. phyid, hphyid, suffice 
or wipe away. See also hphyid. 
339 stor-hdehi°; 344 Idah- 
[hdehi]° (pp. 253, 256). 
hpyed = Tib. hbyed, hbye. phye, 
dbye, be separated, divided, 
opened, a ?50 hphyed,hbye. 
208 htshar-hde° (p. 234). 
hpra = Tib. pra, phra, prognostic ? 
Cf. phra, minute ? See also pra 
and hphrah. 267 -hre. 
hprah = Tib. hphrah, narrow, ledge; 
sprah, beggar. 368 hrho® 
(p. 239). 

hprah = Tib. hphra, kick, or phra, 
smalls See also pra, hphrah. 
254 hyog®(?); 331 hrkom- 

-hbrohO; 332hkluO; 333 hrkom- 
-hpyi®; 335 hthe° (p. 305). 
hpro = Tib. hphro, spro, expand, 
progress, rejoice. 181 -hro; 245, 
246 -hbo-hbon (p. 156). 
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hprom = prom, Auxiliaiy Verb, 
q.v. 128, 169, 209, 321, 322, 
341, 359, 360. 

hproms, AorUt of hprom, prom, 
q.v. 122 htas° (pp. 281, 292). 
hplan — plan, strett^ q.v. 356 
-hdrah (p. 241). 

rpag, low or made low. See hpa^ 
and also hrpag. Perhaps so}ne- 
times "deep' or 'depth' {Tib. dpag) 
(pp. 225-6). 135 hkharo; 192 
hkar°; 193 hhah-htsu®; 194 
gso-nado; 208 hkah-hcigo; 210 
heah-rgye®; 240 rhe-hlad'^; 245 
gt^e-lad*^; 252 l)ah^ (pp. 183, 
196, 234, 238, 243, 245, 274, 
305), 

rpu. See p. 350. 91 htsog®. 
rpehi = Tib. dpe, sample. See 
hpeM, hrpehi. 286 -hldah, a 
Suffix, p*. 183*(p. 323). * 
hrpag = i‘pag, q.v. 17 hkliah®; 128 
hkhar^; 193 hhah-mo°; 223 
hbroh*^; 231 h\va-bzer°; 2.53 
hbah-hldou<^ (pp. 225-7, 242-3, 
263, 305, 339, 340). 

- h.\sh.UTj down-bowed. 6 (p. 226). 

hrpehi = rpehi, q.v. 169 -hrgam 
(pp. 244, 323). 

hrpod = Tib. spod, vow, or phod, 
cope with, or hbod, bos, chal¬ 
lenge, fight‘i 250 -hbos (p, 349). 
Ipyoho = Tib. hphyo, be agitated, 
waver ? (p. 354). 22 hmar-myi°. 
spa = Tib. spa, ornament. See also 
spehi, hpehi. 151 mehi^ 
(pp. 282, 356). 

spu-rbu = Tib. spu-gu, some small 
bird, or spur yhphuT, fly (p. 350). 
39 rgoh®. 

spe fundamentally = spa, hpehi, 
spehi, hrpehi, ornament, exem¬ 
plar, q.v. See also spehi 
(p. 356). 86 na°. 

spehi = spe, q.v. (pp. 282, 356). 
140 hhi-stor®; 200 -hdzah; 379 
-ge (p. 323). 

spo I = 2h‘6. spo, height, summit. 
14 -hpod-pod; 381 -ro (?) 
(p. 265). 

II = Tib. spo, hpho, change, 
migrate, pass away. See also 


hpo II (p. 356). 126 hldah- 

-ki’aho; 381 -ro (?) (pp. 288-9). 
spyi = Tib. spyi, general, top, chief. 

110 -hdze (p. 335). 
spye, summer = Tib, dbyar Mo-so 
je ? (p. 353). 159 -chos; 148 

-htor; 190 hse^ (pp. 145-6, 240, 
2S5-6, 302). 

Ph 

phah — hpah II, lap, dw., q.v. Ill 
hbom-rbo^ (p. 230). 
phu, conceivably = hpuIV, 130 
-hkain. 

phor I = pho~rre, Cf. por II. 295 
htsa«. 

II — por I, hpor, q.v. See also 
hphor. 359 nu-glah® (p. 250). 
phya — hphyah ? 2U4 pyu°. 
phyah = pyah, suspended, dc., q.v. 
348 htharO; 374 htar" (pp. 248, 
343)’ 

phyi — pyi, outside, subsequent, q.v. 
79 hldah*^; 89, 96, 98 -hse 
(pp. 288, 321), 

phyir, for phyir-re ? = Tib. phyir, 
outside, back, or phyi-re ? 
Tib. hphyi, eradicate ? 249 hra- 
hyah^^. 

phye ^ Tib. hbyed, phye, dc., 
divided, opened. See also hpyed, 
hphyed. 120 ht&og-hramO; 145 
'hgo (pp. 291-2, 299-300). 
phyer = pyar, phyar, lift, hoist, 
q.v. 254 Idah^; 261 -chan; 340 
-ma-swah; 342 -htso-htsehi 

(pp. 239, 283, 287, 353). 
phrom = prom, Auxiliary Verb, 
q.v. See also hphrom. 172 
hkohu^ (p. 254). 

phlah = plan, hplan, street, q.v. 357 
-har. 

^phsih, father == Tib. pha. See also 
hpha, hphah. 60 -tsa (p. 
145). 

bphyag, Aorist o/hphyag, q.v. 101 
hkoho-hko<^ (pp. 196, 264). 
hpha —Tib. pha, father. See also 
gphah, hphah. 60 -hur-hur; 
65 -ma; 184 -ge (pp. 145, 172, 
318). 
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hphag I = Tib. phag, pig. 69 -la- 
gnah (pp. 193, 247). 

II ? cf, Tib. hphags. elevated, or 
phag, hidden part, interstice, or 
phag-rags, rampart ? s.o-phag, 
brick-work. 238 -hbah-ge. 
hphage. See hpha-ge. 184. 
hphah = hpah II and III, q.v. See 
also phari. 302 hrihi® (pp. 178, 
263). 

hphan — Tib. phan, benefit. 215 
htshu-to°. 

hphah I = hpha, father, q.v. 38 
rbyo°; 73 -ma; 199 -rmah 
(pp. 274, 320). 

II = pa, hpa, hpah I, brave, q.v. ? 
151 -hphog; 304 hyah-hdad°; 
314 hkhog-re° (p. 280). 

III? 275 hldahh(?)-g?5omO; 364 
htom*^. 

- hphah, laugh. 348 hgweg- 

hweheo (pp. 248, 343). 
hphahha, miswriting {of hphah?), 
275. 

hphar — Tib. phar, beyond; hphar, 
he elevated {go away). See also 
hpar. 93, 99, 110, 118 hgamO; 
142 mor-gdag^; 157 na-rog°; 
187 hrta-hpae; 388 hrtah-hpaho 
(pp. 239, 243, 336)/ 
hphu I = hpu I, man, male, q.v. 62 
htor^; 48 -hseg (?) (pp. 308, 
330). 

II = Tib. phu, phus, hbud, dbu, 
blow {the fire, cOc.). See also 

hpuM, pu ( hphuh ) - glo, 
hldim-hphu. 104 sku°; 301 
hldim®; 352 -hphu (pp. 157, 
270, 285. 321). ’ 

— (I?) -hbos — hpu (I), -hbos 

(hpos), q.v. 40, 167. 

— (II) -hklo, bellows = pu-glo, 

q.v. 40 (pp. 239, 284). 
hphuhi = hphu Il-j-hi- 190 -htoh; 

276 hdzam° (pp. 228, 285). 
hphul = hpuh handful, at a climax, 
q.v. 41 hhud-nohu'^. 
hphe = Tib. hphen, throw away, or 
phe, tceak^i 317 hvva-ne<^ (pp. 
338-9). 

hpho = po, hpo I, male, q.v. 117 
-hldir-htsag (p. 217). 


hphog = hpog {Tib. hphog), hit 
icith a missile, q.v. (p. 343). 151 
hphah°. 

hphom — hpom {Tib. pham, 
hpham), be defeated, q.v. 147 
-te-hdrah (pp. 299-300). 
hphor — phor II, por I, hpor I, 
release, dr., q.v. 168chi-hrmu°; 
183, 353 hdro° (pp. 276, 319, 
332). 

hphyag = T ib. phyag, hand; 
phyag-byed, salute, dr. See 
also hphyag. 106 -hkhohu. 
hphyar = pyar, pyer, phyer, lift, 
hoist, q.v. 126 hldan®; 341 -ma- 
-hswah (pp. 287, 344). 
hphyid = hpyid, suffice, wipe away, 
q.v. 340 hstor-hdehi® (p. 253). 
hphyu ^ pyu ? 208 -hldyah. 
hphyegs = hpeg, q.v. 176 s\va°. 
hphyed ~ hpyed, be separated, 
opened, <L'c., q.v. See also phye. 
208 rsehi-rgod*^. 
hphyo, cf. Ipyoho ? 375 -hli. 
hphrah = hprah (Tib = kick^). 
255 hdraii-re°. 

hphrom. Auxiliary Verb = prom, 
hprom, hproms, bprom, phrom, 
q.v. 171 hkohu®. 

B 

bah = Tib. hbahs, a subject or ser¬ 
vant ? See also hbah I. 249 
-hrehe; 252 -rpag (pp. 274). 
bah = Tib. ba, cow ? 47 hbehi*^ 

‘ (p. 286). ' ■ 

beg, only in the Proper Name Ses 
(Hses)-beg (hbeg), possibly re¬ 
lated to the rbeg, rbag, rba-ga 
of Tseh-hgi-rbag, dr., p. 134. 
See also hbeg. 24 Ses®; 5 
Hseso (pp. *138, 224, 306-7). 
bon = hbon, in hbo-hbon, q.v. 238 
hbo® (p. 230). 

bos I = hbos, grown, big, q.v. See 
also hbo I, hbom, rbo, rbom, 
hrbo, hrbom. 42, 43 -smyi; 
378 -[smyi-hldog ?] (pp. 322-3, 
334). 

byi small = ‘Xam-pa’ pyi (p. 132) 
Hsi-hsia hbih, d'c. See also 
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hbyi (pp. 252, 265). 98 hmo- 
-chap; 147 hmafi® (p. 300). 
byin = libyiii, sink, d:c., q.i\ 97 
hbom®, hmO'hchah*^ (pp. 342, 
Uo). 

byin = Tib. sbyin, gift, charity; 
byin, a blessing, a good. See also 

hbyin. 

■-ta (tab, a Suffix, pp. 182-3). 

105-6 (p. 315). 

byu-re, for byur-re, Tib. bjTir. ill 
luck, wretched, d^c. 108 mo- 
-laiio (p. 221). 

brah = Tib. bra, plenty; hbra?^, 
rice; hbras-bu,/r«^^7: alsoProper 
Name (Dbra) of an ancient, 
legendary, tribe. See also hbra, 
hbrah, hbra^. 22S -hrah 
(pp. 215-i6, 319-20). 
bri I = Tib. hbri, bri, dbri, 
diminish, grow less; phri, hphri, 
dpri, diminish, reduce. See also 
hbri I (pp. 215—16). 156 

rman°; 202 rman°. 

II, female, cf. Tib. hbri, yak-cow. 
See also hbri II. 329 -gse 
(pp. 216-17). 

brehe — Tib. bred, be alarmed, 
dejected, ashamed. See also 
hbres. 44 ses-hsi® (p. 322). 
bro — Tib. hbros, flee, escape. See 
also hbro I. 108 hiio° (p. 221). 
brom = Tib. hgnrm, pinch or nip 
off; grum-po, cripple‘i (p. 366). 
72 gsi*^ ohnu (p. 342). See also 
hbrom. 

bla = Tib. bla, upper, highest, 
supet ior. 154 -hldoh, a Suffix, 
pp. 186-7 (p. 222). ’ 
gbohu, from hbo I {Tib. hbo, dc., 
overflow, swell, grow), q.v. 181 
hlab-tao (pp. 156, 231, 313). 
gblah,//ow< blah = Tib. len, blah, 
get. receive {possibly confused 
ivith glah I, q.v,, from the same 
root). 265 hhon-ta^^ (p. 219). 
bbyam, Aorist of hbyam (= Tib. 
hbyam, flow over, spread; 
byams, kind?iess), q.v. 253 me° 
(p. 274). 

hba = Tib. dbah, rba, billows; 
dbah-rlabS'Can~ma, hdl torrent. 
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See also hbah I. 54 rzah*^ 
(p. 352). 

hbah I = bah, subject, servant, q.v. 
67, 251 -re, -hre, -hrehe; 67,371. 
373, 386, 390 -hko-htar, q.v.; 
253 -hldoh; 363 -kwa-kwa (V) 
(pp. 268, 274, 331, 346 n.). 

II = Tib. Abaii, power, authotity, 
39 hgyaid (?) -ge®; 170 -hldah, 
a Suffix, p. 183 ; 172 -prom; 252 
g-ri° (?); 354 hldun° (?) (pp. 
257, 275, 316, 321, 345, 346).^ 

— (II) -thwah = Tib. dbah-thah, 
might, fortune, destiny. 97 
-byih (pp, 342, 347). 

hbab = Tib. bab, hbab, dbab, fall, 
descend, alight; hbab-ohu, liver, 
torrent. 15 hmar°; 357 skoo 
(p. 267). 

hbah I ^ hba, billows, dc., q.v. 
{also 'rocking' in 45): deiived 
from II ? 45 hldag^; 51 hmar'^; 
55 -hrag-hkyer (p. 317). 

II = Tib. hbah, seizure, distraint 
{perhaps originally pressure, cf. 
hbah-cha, lees, sediment), 110 
hro-hbehi°; 234 htsag-hro- 

-hbehi'^: 235 hbe® (pp. 293-4). 

HI? 239 hphag°; 270 -hbom-rbo 
(p. 230).' 

hbar I ^ Tib. bar, dbar, interval, 
between. 97, 98 (pp. 262, 342, 
345). 

II for hbah (11) +re. 18 hyog.s- 
hldog°; 234 htsag-hro-hbehi*^ 
(pp. 250, 339). 

hbu \~Tib. dbn, head. 47 -hrug; 68 
-hpor (pp. 250, 268, 286, 319). 

II = hpu I, hphu I, man, q.v. 33 
htor® °hgru (p. 308). 

III — Tib. phu, h igh jmrt of valley. 
15 -rwye; 50 -rbye (p. 267). 

hbe, sheep (p. 249). See also hbehi, 
hbehe. 235 -hbah; 390 -hbah ? 
(pp. *293-4). 

hbeg = beg, q.v. 7, 8, 20, 23. 25 
hseso, seso (pp. 138,224,306-7). 

hbehi = hbe, hbehe, q.v. 47 -bah; 
69 -la-hgar; 110 -hbah; 213 
-tyah; 234 -hbah and -hbar 
(pp. 193, 247, 249, 250, 253, 
286, 293). 
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hbehe = hbe, hbehi, q.i\ 46 
rman (p. 257). 

hbo I = Tih. bo, dbo, hbo, hbos, 
expand as a bubble, spill over, 
swell up, rise, grow; sbo, s-well, 
distend; sbo, uppei part of belly ; 
pho, stomach; sbom, bulk (pp. 
230-2). See also gbohu, rbo, 
hrbo, hbon, hbom, hbos, 
rbom, hrbom. 126 stor-hgu®; 
163 sri^^ (?); 263 g-rah-nag® (pp. 
231, 283, 28S-9, 313). 

II forest, wood, a specialization of 
I, 12 -hkom; 280 -hram; 344 
-hron (pp. 231, 318). 

III ? = 11? 144 -kyer. 

- bon (hbon), big, reduplicated 

form of I. See also po(hpo)- 
rbom, hbom-rbo. 238, 243, 
245, 246’(p. 230). 

hbog = Tib. hbag, hbags, dbag, 
sbag, sbogs, defile, he defiled, be 
submerged. 256 hrag-ma°; 283 
rag-hdah-ta° ^ni (pp. 147, 173). 
See also hwag. 

hbod = Tib. hbad, watch, be alert, 
take care; hbod, call out, en¬ 
deavour. See also hwad. 313 
hmor-hso® (p. 340). 

hbon. See hbo-hbon. 

hbom, big, bigness. See hbo, hbo- 
bon: also rbom, hrbom. 73 
smyi®; 97 *byih (pp. 236, 345). 

- rbo = hbo-hbon, q.v., grow big. 

Ill {-2), 112, 270 (pp. 230). 

hbos, etymologically Aorist of hbo I, 
swell up, grow: usually signify¬ 
ing big man, with or without the 
term hpu, hphu, cOc., mayi 
(p. 231). See also bos, hpos. 
41 hphu°; 164 -hsah-hldah and 
-hnom-hsah; 167 hphu°; 213 
-hdom; 250 hrpod'^; 266 hpu®; 
287 -g-yah-hthah,- 290 -g-ri; 291 
-hrihi; 293 -hrihi, hpuhu®; 330 
hpuhu® (pp. 260, 277, 278, 297, 
298). 

hbyam = Tib. hbyam, byams,/ow.' 
over, be widespread {abound); 
byams, kind. 225, 231, 237, 
244 hiad®; 253 hyah-me®, hlab- 
me®; 353 hwah-hrah® (p. 274). 


hbyi, small, become stnall = Hsi- 
hsia dbih, hbhi, hbih (pp. 132, 
252): perhaps ~ Tib. hbyi, 
dbyi, wipe out. See also rbyi, 
hbyihi. 50 hee-hra®; 75 dgu- 
-htor®; 167 -hri; 305, 307, 308, 
311 gdzu® gzu® (pp. 252, 265, 
273, 276, 337, 338). 

hbyig = cow (pp. 249-50). 70 -la- 
-gnah (pp. 193, 247). 

hbyih = Tib. hbyih, sitik, grow 
faint: byihs, depth, Ac. See 
also byih. 56 hce-hrah®; 57 
me-ha®; 96 na-ge® (p. 345). 

hbyin = byin, blessing, Ac., q.v. 
57 rgyah-hce® (p. 312). 

hbyim ? connected with sbyim, q.v. 
266 -ge-g-yah; 363 hmu-lom- 
ge®. 

hbyiM == hbyi, q.v. 84 cis-tsha® 
(p. 359). 

perhaps connected with hpyed, 
hphyed, q.v. 131 rhe®; 223 
hton-hkoh®. 

hbyohu = Tib. bjo, hbyo, pour 
out ? 256 Idyohu-ma® (pp. 327, 
331). 

hbra = brah, q.v. See also hbrah, 
hbrahr. 

- hlda(r), probably name of a 

place, jtal or mythical, 31. 32 
(p. 319). 

hbrad = Tib. hbrab, snatch (pp. 
253-4). 213 hstsah®; 305 -re; 
306 -re, -sta, a Suffix, pp. 182-3, 
359; 312 hjuhu® (pp. 231, 
253-4). 

hbrah = hbra, brah. he plentiful, 
Ac., q.v. 269 hwah-ne® (p. 339). 
See also hbrahr. 

- hlda(r) = hbra®, q.v. 30 (pp. 

319-20). 

hbrahr /or hbrah-re (p. 123). 254 
hldah-phyer® (p. 287). 

hbri I = bri I, diminish, grow less 
{destroy?), loss? q.v. 132 -hldi- 
-hthah; 203 -hko; 228 -hgu. a 
Suffix, pp. 190, 258 (pp. 171, 
215-16, 246, 253). 

II = bri II, female, q.v. 137 -re; 
150,161.218,343 hpu® (? I); 163 
-hsehe; 324 -hdzohu-kyim; 381 
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-slod-hldo (pp. 138, 216-18, 
275, 3*38). 

hbrus = Tib. hbru, bru?;, probe, 
irritate^ inflame, 153 ske® 
(p. 316). 

hbres, Aorlst of brehe, be alarmed, 
cCc. q.i\ 176 kehii-proin°. 

hbro I = bro, flee, d’c., q.v, 36 
hidyo -hrj ; 138 hd zehu - rj e®; 
139 ldah-rdze°; 241 hcah- 
-hyah*^^ 355 hthah® (pp. 218, 
22*8, 230, 244, *287,'335). 

II = Tib. bro, taste, have a taste, 
be felt as. See alsoh.hroho. 221, 
222, 297, 313, sie, ais, 323, 
325 hkru°, hkruhu°; 221 hklu® 
= hkru® (pp. 228-9, 296-7). 

hbron = Tib. hbroh, wild yak 
(pp. 139, 258-9). See also 
hldag-nag. 68, 371, 373, 384, 
386, 389 hdzam°; 157 hpu°; 170 
hdro® ’^prom; 182 -hldah; 215, 
216, 217, 219, 220, 222, 392, 
394 (?) htor^/toro/thor°; 220 
-hdru-hjar; 221, 393 -hkru- 
-hbro; 250 -re-ge; 285, 331 
hrkomo; 353 -hldar-hdzam (pp. 
244, 250, 258* 263, 268, 272, 
285, 294, 296, 305, 313, 319, 
331). 

hbrom = brom, pinch, or nip, off, 
q.v. 297 rnehe°. 

hbroho = hbro II, taste = be felt 
as, q.v. 294 hkruhu° (pp. 246- 

I). 

rbab (lect.^), for rnab — hrnab, 
q.v. ? 54 -ha-hke. 

rbu. See wpu®. 39 (p. 350). 

rbo = Tib. sbo, swell up, dc. See 
hbo I, hrbo, hbom, rbom, 
hrbom. 27 g-yo®; 136 kyer®; 
ill, 112, 270 hbom® (pp.*'230- 
1, 309). 

rbom, big, bigness, become big, dc. 

See hbom, hrbom. 317 hpo®. 
See also hpo’lll (pp. 224,*323, 
338-9). 

rbyi, perltaps = dimmish: ef. byi, 
hbyi, small, q.i\ 375 -hldphi 
(pp. 330, 350). 

rbye, extent — Tib. dbye, from 
hbyed. See also hpyed, I 


hphyed, hbye, rwye. 53 

-hce-rgyah (pp. 290-2, 345). 
rbyo I = fowl (pp. 332-3). 38 

-hphah; 365 -rgyer; 366 -g^yer 
(pp. 320, 332). 

II = rbyo-po, a priest, sorcerer or 
bon-po man, perhaps literally a 
fowl-man ? (pp. 155-6, 332-3). 
See also hrbyo I. 53 -hko-rho; 
82 -ha-ge; 102 -shah; 181 -po 
(pp. 263, 320, 332-3). 

Ill, Jniswriting of rgyo, q.v. 330 
-gseg (p. 178). 

hrbo = rbo, swell up, d’C., q.v. 25 
8es-hbeg®. 

hrbom = rbom, bigness, become 
big, d'c., q.v. 317 hpo*^ (p. 323). 
hrbyo I — rbyo II, q.v. 56 -hko- 
rho (p. 263). 

II, miswriting o/hbro, q.v.? [Cf. 
355) 362 -htoho, a Suffix, pp. 
184-6. 

sbyim, target, cf. Tib. hgyim ? 59 
-hce-rgye (p. 343). 

M 

-ma, a Xo/ninal Suffix (pp. 181-2), 
seen rgyed-ma 101. 105, 107, 
231, hgru-ma 27, 32, 77, 79, 
hdah-ina (?) 108. 

ma — Tib. dw., ma, not (p. 205). 
31, 32; 57, 63, 71, 94 {final after 
Verb htah); 96 {between Verb 
htah and Suffix te); 103, dc. 
ma, mah. See mahn, 
ma, inother. 65 hpha°; 184 -hpa; 

185 -hpah (?) (pp. 301, 318). 
mag= Tib. dmag, army. See also 
rmag, hrmag. 102 hsad® 
(p. 301). * 

— -hno, battle, cf. Tib. g-yul-ho, 
battlefront. 48, 49, 58, 145, 184 
(pp. 194, 299-301, 320). 
mahn for man in reduplicated ma- 
man. See also lunan. 238 
mah-mahn; 243, 246 ina-mahn; 
245 ma-ma-hna; 247 ma-hman 
(p. 230). 

mu, cold, afraid (?). See also hmu, 
hmuhi. 116 -rgyeb; 184 -re; 
i75 -hldi (?); 197 -hrog-htro; 

f 
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244 dguhu® (pp. 232-3, 2S5, 
301, 318). 

m\x^~Tib, mug, (jloom ; rmugs,/o^/, 
stupid, cL'C. 227 -hgu, a 
pp. 100, 258 (pp. 215-10). 
mur, written Jor mu, q.v., —re. 252 
hphu-hphu° (jjp. 157, 285). 
mef fire [literal and metaphorical) — 
Tib. me. See also mye I, hmye, 
sme, mehe, humeM II (pp. 
2S1-6). 8, 20-hgi*ah; 40 hnah®; 
45 le*^, led. ma Jor me ?; 53 
-hyed; 56 -iia; 58 -na; 67 hjo®, 
hlab°; 70 hjo®-, hlab°; 71hde<^; 
89 htshog^; 114 -hmehi; 123 
stoi°; 124hldan°; 149-htan; 170 
hkehu®, hkohi°; 173 hkohu°; 
253 hyah°, jo*^, hlab° (pp. 172, 
173, 194, 201, 232, 239, 244, 
257, 268, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
282, 284, 285, 286, 288, 300-1, 
316, 320, 321, 337, 345). 
meM I, epe — Tib. mig, dec. See 
also hmehi I, mye III. 25 
Hbed-hbeg°; 78 -ra; 151 -spa; 

155 -hgab; 185 sud®; 186, 369 
-hrah; 370 -spehi-hrah; 35 -g- 
ri-htah (?) (pp. 138, 139, 186-7, 
223, 244, 265, 282, 318, 331). 

II ~ ma, 7iot, 4-hi at end of 
stntetice, 'is tiof. 115 so-hnah°; 

156 g-yah-ta°; 311 hman-sta°, 
hri-stah°; 312 g-rihi-sta°, hri- 
stah°; 313 g-ri-sta° (pp. 200, 
20l’ 254, 282, 337). 

— (I) -klu-hcha/hcah, a Proper 
Name. 150, 161, 343 hklu. See 
also hmehi® (pp. 138, 253, 255). 
mehe = me. 171 hkohu®. 
mo I = Tib. jxio, feminine, woman. 
See also hmo I (p. 182). 108 
-Ian; 188 hnan(hna)-hdro®; 193 
hiiah® (pp. 221, 238, 285). See 
also hmo II. 

II = sky, or mo-ge for mog {q.v.) 
-fge? 252 sta-re® (p. 201). 

III? — hair't 63, 144 -ma-hthor 
(p. 303). See also hmo III. 
mog (? lect.) = gmog, hmog, cloud ? 

6 -htswe (pp, 269, 271). 

Moh, Proper naine of a people, the 
Mons. See also Hmoh (pp. 


150-4). 379, 380, 381 lirtsig®, 
rtbig®, tbig® (p. 285). \ 

-hdzoh/hjoh, iMon fort. See also ? 

Hmoh®. 64 hbtor®; 118 btor®; \ 

128 btur®: 139 stor®; 140 btor® ’ 

(pp. 171, 187, 243, 305, 308). 
mod = Tib. mod, be ve/ily (p. 200). 

211 hgo-gtoh®; 212 hko-hton® 

(pp. 200, 260, 261, 332). 
modhi = mod (g.r.)-fhi. 212. 
mor, bad, evil (pp. 215-16). See 
also hmor I. 9 -htah ; 40 -hphu- 
-hbos; 87 -hldah; 141 -gdag- 
-hgom; 142 -gdag-hphar ; 173 
swah®; 225 -hgu, a Suffix, 
pp. 190, 258; 286 -hkyah; 388 
-tsah, a Suffix, pp. 187-8 (pp. 

187,” 239, 276, 297, 304, 323, 

329, 340). 

myag — Tib. myag, chew: myags, 
putrid [sjjoiled, vde). 39 -niye- 
-htah; 109 -gre; 148 -myi[-tor], 
myage-me-htah; 179 giiah- 

-goh®; 280 -ma-htsar; 367 gnah- 
-hgoh®; 368 hyahh-goh® (pp. 

221, 231, 269, 291-2, 302). 
myi I = Tib. mi, man (pp. 236-7). 

148 -tor; 153 -re, -hsi, -rgye; 

211 -hpehi (pp. 174, 236, 273). 

II — Tib. mi, not. See also Imiyi, 
mye II. 98 phyi-hse®; 159 
-seg; 160 -hrgan, -hldm; 165 
-hrdoho (pp. 145-6, 172, 200, 

217, 296, 345). 

myih = Tib. mih, 7iame {mere 
7iame). 97htsog-hram® (p. 345). 
myil — Tib. myul/hul, roi'e as a spy 
(pp. 354, 367). See also hmyil- 
29 rgu-hmyil® (p. 259). 
mye I = me, fire, q.v. See also 
hmye, 6 -hyah-hwad; 39 
-htah; 102 hsi-kyeg®; 195 
hthar®; 211 -hpahi; 357 thar® 

(pp. 241, 269, 271, 301, 340). 

II = Tib. med, is 7iot. See also 
myer. 154 -dze; 241 -re 
(p. 237). 

III for mehi I, eye, q.v. 212 
-hpehi (p. 240). 

myen = Chi7iese wan (man), 
lyiyriad. 247 hlad-htoh® 

(p. 234). 
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myer, ivritten for mye II, is not, 
iq.v.), H-re (pp. i?!, 281). 129 
-re; 153 inyi-rgye°; 365 rgon- 
-wa<^, htsog-hram®; 366 hkehu- 
-proni*^ (pp. 273, 293. 332, 
342). 

gmog, cloucf cf, Tib, rmug^, fog, 
stupid ; mug, gloom ; mog, dark 
colours ; Tangut ; rmukha, 
cloud. 55 -hce-rgyan, -hce- 
hsa (pp. 263. 271, 353). 'See 
also mog, hmog. 
hman, larger, many = Tib. man, 
man (pp.230-1). 33 (?)-hldah,a 
Suffix, p. 183; 146 -byi; 301 
hldim-hphu°; 302 -hrihi; 303 
-hkhu; 304 -hldyo, -rgam; 305 
-nan-hjm; 306 -ge-hrgam; 307 
hnah-na®, -hrgam; 308 -hri, 
-g-ri; 309 -g-rihi; 310 hldimO; 
311 -sto (pp. 200, 229, 231. 239, 
254, 256, 266, 270, 300, 309, 
321, 327, 337, 345). 
hmad = Tib. «mad, low, lower, 
reprove. See also rmad (pp. 
226-7). 36, 39 sesO; 202 hrah^ 
(pp. 269, 313). 

hman in reduplicated form ma- 
Imian, from man, many. 247. 
See mahn. 

hmah = Tib. ma, dmah, low, anti¬ 
thetic to ya. See also rmah, 
hgru (II) -hldah-hmah (pp. 
226-7). 112 -hldaii-hyah (pp. 

227, 288). 

hmar I = Tib. mar, down, low. 15 
-hbab [cf. Tib. chu-hbab, hill 
torrent)‘ 22 -myidpyoho; 51 
-hbah (p. 267). 

II = Tib. mar, butter, oil. 46 -me, 
lamp =- Tib. mar-me (p. 286). 
hmu I — mu, cold, q.c. See also 
hmuW (pp. 232-3). 39 hkye- 
-ge°; 104 hdram°; 200 hce®; 204 
hche°; 206 hc*e°; 225, 236, 

245 dgu®/dguhu°-°htOy'to ; 268 
-klag; 309 a-riio ; 363 -lorn (? ) 
(pp, 200, 232-3, 266, 270, 285, 
298, 320, 338). 

II, sky, cf. Tib. mu, limit, bound¬ 
ary, horizon. 9 -hrnu-skhrud 
(p. 276). 
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Imiun = Tib. mun, darkness ? 

(p. 276). 33 hse-hte°. 
hmuhi = hmu I. g.v. 183 1110 °. 

?nake cold (pp, 172, 232). 
hme I = me, fire, q.v. See also 
hmehill. 262eah'sme'^(p. 283). 

II mehi II, is not. 121 htsog- 
-hrani° (pp. 281, 292). 
hmehi I = mehi I, eye, q.v. 185 
.Slid®; 186 hjam-ge°; 272 -hpah 
(p. 139). 

11 ^ hme I, fire, q.v. 114 me°, 
light fire (pp. 172, 201,232,282). 
— (I) -klU”hcah = mehio, 218 
(pp. 138, 255). 

hmo I = mo, woman, q.v. 84 -rkah- 
-Ida; 97 -hchah; 98 -cha; 189 
hnah-hdroo (pp. 227, 285, 343, 
345). 

II = mo II, sky, q.v. (?). 8. 20 
-ge-me-hgrah; 9 -no-ge (? lead 
mon-ge ?); 19 -ge (pp. 142, 201, 
332). 

III ^ mo III, hair^. 71 -ma-thor 
(p. 303). 

IV? 210 -ta-hpun (p. 245). 

V ? 175 mu-hldi° ; 360. 
hmog = gmog, cloud, q.v. 52 -hce- 
rgyah; 54 stehi-htam®; 81 -re- 
-hldoh (pp. 271, 353). 
hmoge, wiitten for hmog-ge or 
hmo-ge. 55 -hco. 

Hmoh I = 51oh, q.v. 78 -joh; 120 
-hjoh (pp. 241, 263), 

II. See re-hmoh. 134. 

III. [hmah ‘i)-hldah 33. 

hmor I = mor, bad, evil, q.v. 313 
-h>o; 318 hswaho; 331 pguo 
(p. 296). 

IT. written for hmo (I) +re. 190 
-bzah-re (p. 240). 

hmyi — myi Ti, not, q.v. 40 hnah- 
me^; 254 hldyo-htor® (pp. 239, 
284, 328 n.). ^ 

hmyil = myil, q.v. 29 -uiyil. 
hmye = mye l,fire. q.v. 197 -htah, 
a Suffix, pp. 122-3. 
rma I = Tib. rmas, ask, 47 dam® 

(p. 286). 

II — Tib. rma, wound. 156 -g- 
yog-rho (p. 295). 

III. river = Hsi-hsia masuo, Tib. 
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rma-chu. 196 -hsu-hdra (pp. | 
245-6). 

rmag — Tih. dmag, army. See also 
magjhrmag. 146hrah-hton°; 
147 hiod'te*^; 149 rgyed<^; 205 
hpah^ (pp. 144, 246, 300, 361). 

rmafi I = totnb-ynonument, Tib. 
rniaii (p. 148). 27 hldan^; 148 
-ra-gyini; 156 -bri-hko; 197 
-hidab; 199 -na, hphaho; 201 
-ria, hwi-u'a°; 202 -bri-ko; 206 
gsau®, -na; 207 -ria ; 235 -dze; 
336 -hwi-hkho (pp. 246, 259, 
318, 320, 341, 345). 

II = Tib. rman, dream, rmon, 
rmons, delusion, dec. 46 hsU°; 
77 hgru-mao (pp. 278, 309). 

rmad = Tib. smad, low. See also 
hmah, rmah, hmad (pp. 226- 
7). 80, 84 smyi° (pp. 237, 288, 
343). 

rmah — hmah, rrnad, ^.r., Zoi^’. 257 
hyah*^ (p, 227). 

rmar I, written for rmah-re. 315, 
318 hyah-htaho (pp. 227, 296). 

II, w/itten for rma {Tib. rma, 
wound, to wound) -yre. 312 
hdom-hguhuo, hjuhu-hbrad“ 
(p. 254). 

rmur, written for rinu Tib. mu, 
hejundaty) -j-ie (pp. 351-2). See 
also hmu II, hrmu. 166 hsah- 
chad® (p. 276). 

rme — Tib. dme'rme/sme, blemish 
ip. 349). 124, 232, 337, 340, 342 
htor/tor-hrta/hrtah® (p. 284). 

rmo ” Tib. smon, wish, aspire, 
pray/ See al'>o rmon ? 250 

-hkum (p. 294). 

rmon = rmo ? or connected with 
rmah II, dream ? 349 hjim- 

htsoh-ge®. 

rmyi (? led.) = smyi, man, g.r. ? 
41 hyah®. 

hr mag = rmag, army, q.v. 146 
rhe-ne® (pp. 222, 299-300). 

hrmu = rmu, boundary, q.v. 168 
chi® (p. 276). 

hrmoho. 18 hskyim-se®. 

smu-hdzu, conceivably — Tib. mu- 
-zi, brimstone, with -i/-u as in 
p. 367. 27 -rgyag (p. 259). 


smuhu-hku — Tib. smyig-ma, 
smyug-ma, smyu-gu, reed (p. 
357). 22 -hyob.'^ 

sme, fire, blaze, me, mye I, hme I, 
hmehi II, hmye, q.v. (pp. 
2S2-3, 357). 192 rgyed-hrah®; 

262 can®; 282, 284, 375 hseg®; 
342 klu-hldo ®—error for rme ? 
393 hrgyed-hsah® (pp. 282-3). 
smyi =• Tib. mi, myi, man (pp. 
236-7). See also myi, rmyi, 
37 -rmad; 42, 44 -hldog; 73 
-hbom; 80 -hni; 84 -rmad; 241, 
242 -hnu; 269 -glog (pp. 227, 
237, 288, 322, 323, 334, 339, 
343). 

Ts 

tsa, a Pluralizing or classifying 
Suffix, often in the combination 
re-tsa, signifying those who 
{uhose, d^c.) (pp. 187-8). See 
also tsah, htsa I, htsah I, tsha, 
tshah. 60* hkhu®, gphah®; 63 
hyah®; 163 hno-re®?; 220hthah- 
-le®; 283 hpah®; 388 hyah® 
(pp. 145, 274, 304, 305, 315). 
tsah = Tib. tshah, complete (p. 364). 

136 gtse-hkom-re®. 
tsah = tsa, q.v. 388 mor® (pp. 216, 
*304). 

tsig rtsig, hrtsig, carpenter, q.v. 
381 'Moh. 

tsu — Tib. tshu, tshur, hither, come 
hither. 284 -re (p. 364). See 
also gtsu, htsu I, htsuhu, 
tsur, htsur, htshu, htshun, 
htshur. 

tsur = tsu, htsu, htsur, come, d)c., 
q.v. 391 hgyah-huaho, 
tse, written for dze, q.v. 63 hjo®; 111 
hyah®; 120 hnah® (pp. 230, 262, 
274, 291-2, 305)®. 

tseg — geeg, gcheg, hceg, q.v. (p. 
294). 93 swa® ®tseg (p. 334). 

: tswehu. ? cf. htswe? (pp. 269, 368). 
196 hwam-wehi-ge® (p. 241), 
gtsah = Tib. stsah, corn, grain. 
See also htsan, 159 -myi- 
hrgan; 165 hsah® (pp. 145-6, 
335). 
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gtsu. Prospective form of tsu, q.v. 

214 hrwehi*^ (p. 345). 
gtse = Tib. gtse/htshe, cause mis¬ 
chiefs injure (pp. 140-1). 113 

-ne; 136 -likom. See also gse, 
hse I, hsehi, hsehe II. 
gtsob. Prospective form of ht.shab, 
q,v, = Tib. htshab, replace, be 
ruffled’, tshab, deputy‘i 351 
hdam-sleg®; 352 glyan-ra°. 
htsa I = tsa q.v. 24 klu-hrto°; 67 
hgi-o-re*^; 64 hstor-Mon-hdzon- 
-re^; 131 hthan-le°; 146 htrog°; 
152 g-yah°; 215 htor-hni^ ; 259 
hkhwi® (pp. 138, 186-7, 202, 
223, 272, 305. 308, 343). 

II. 249 -re. 

htsa^ probably intemled for htsah III, 
q.v. 21 -gsom (p. 306). 
htsag = Tib. tshogs, htshogs, 
bstsags, collect, assemble,. See 
also htsog, tshog, htshog. 
45 hya'^; 117 hpho-hldir°; 173 
hwi-hwehi*^; 234 -hro; 257 
hyah-rmah®; 282 (?) (pp- 191, 
127, 227, 257, 292, 341, 343). 
htsah = gtsah, corn, grain, q.v. 270 
-ra; 378 hsaho(?) (pp. 178, 
339). 

htsam = Tib. tjsam, just so much. 
See also tsham. 72 hsor° 
(pp. 204, 342). 

htsah I = tsa, htsa I, q.v. 25 klu- 
-rtoO; 31 hhed-htramO; 05 hgag- 
-reo; 65 hho[-]r[e]o ; 74 rah-ge^ ; 
342 mye-hrah®; 379 rtsig-Moh- 
-ge^; 381 we-geo; 383 hwebi-ge^ 
(pp. 138, 157, 186, 187, 219, 
223, 228, 251, 274, 287, 319). 

II = Tib. btsa, btsas, watch 

(p. 278). See also stsah, 

hstsah I 42 hsah^; 44 htsaho. 
268 -hdzah; 291 -po[-]r[e] 

(pp. 280, 281, 322, 339). 

III — Tib. btsah-ma, btsas-ma, 
btsas, rtsas, ripeyiing of corn, 
harvest, probably identical with 
btsa, btsas, give birth to a child; 
btsas-ston, birth festivity (pp. 
278,281). 277 gsah-re-htsah-re. 
See also hstsah II. 

IV. See hdzo(htso)-htsah/ 
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htsehi/hdzehi. 30, 62, 73, 115 
(p. 252). 

htsah-sto, written for htsahs-to. 
Aoristform a/htsah (HI?). 33 
na<^; 233 hchiro (p. 275). 
htsar = Tib. tshar, htshar, limit, 
parish. See also htshar. 280 
myag-ma° (p. 231). 
htsu I = tsu, hither, come hither, 
q.v. See also htsuhu, htsur, 
htshu, htshur. 113 hgu-htor®; 
304 hdom-hguo (p. 233). 

II, man (pp. 218, 238). 193hhah® 
(p. 238). 

htsuhu = htsu I, q.v. 166 hrah- 
hrah°; 303 hdom-hgu® (pp, 142, 
200, 256, 327). 

htsur “ tsu, htsu I, q.v. 207 hkah- 
-hgah° (p. 315). 
htseh 364. See hdzo. 
htsehi 342. See htsah IV. 
htso 1? 83 hlda3°; 105 -dro-ho 

(p. 261). 

— written in place of htsog, q.v. 88. 

— (II) -toa written for so'hso- 

hnah, q.v. 93. 

— (Ill) -htsah, perhaps = Tib. 

cha-cho, matched. See also 
hdzo-htsah/hdza. 62, 73gla°; 
115 hcah° (p. 252). 

— Ill -htsehi, apparently = 

-htsah 4“hi (pp. 191-2). 342 

phyer®. 

htsog — Tib. htshogs, bstsags, <L'C. 
See htsag, tshog, htshog, 
htso, hcog II. 91 -rpu; 94. 96 
-htah-ma; 95 -hidari ; 99 hnah° : 
102 hah® (pp. 292, 320-1). 

-hram, friendsh ip, harmony. 35, 

37, 82, 86, 90, 94, 97, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 365 (pp. 262, 281, 
288, 29H3, 345). 

htsoh == Tib. tshoh, htshoh, stsohs, 
trade, barter, sell, 349 hjini*^. 
htsors = Tib. gsor, bsor, hchor, 
hunt, chase ; sor, hchor, flee. See 
also tshor, htshors. 134 
hldag-nag®; 219 hbroh® (pp. 
258-9). 

htswe ? = tswehu, q.v. ? hdzwe ? 
(pp. 269, 368). 6 raog<^, ? lect. ? 
(p. 269). 
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rtsig — Tib. rtsig, build^ mason. 
See also hrtsig, tsig (p. 150). 
379, 380 -Mon. 

hrtsig = rtsig, q.v. 3S0 -Mon. 
stsah = htsah II, watch, q.v. (p. 
278). See also hstsah I. 298 
hbos^. 

stsar = Tib. tshar, occasion, in¬ 
stance, used with numerals. 247 
ston° (pp. 233-4). 

hstsah I stsah, htsah II, hsoah, 
watch, q.v. 250 -hyer; 288 
-h\'ah-hthah; 290 -In^ihi; 295 
-hri; 298 -Wdah, a Suffix, 

p. 183; 345, 350, 351 hyu° 
(pp. 246, 278, 280). 

II ? = htsah. III, harvest‘i 213 
-hbrad (p. 253). 

Tsh 

tsha — tsa, Pluralizing Suffix, q.v. 
50 hce-ra^; 84 cis^ (?) (pp. 259, 
359). 

tsham = htsam, Tib. tswm, just so 
much, q.v. 50 -hrog (p. 361). 
tshah = tsha, tsa, q.v. (p. 364). 

219 hthah-Ie° (p. 272). 
tshis, error for chim, q.v., or = Tib. 
mchis, coyne ? See also htshis. 
95 dimo (pp. 320, 359). 
tshu — tsu, htsu, gtsu, come hither, 
dw., q.v. ? See also htshu, 
htshun, htshur, 206 -gsom. 
tshog = htsog, collect, assemble, 

q. v. See also htshog* 95 -hldah 
(pp. 320-1). ■ 

tshor — htsor(s), hunt, chase. See 
also htshors. 220 hbroh®. 
htshab = Tib. ht.shab, tshab, re¬ 
place, deputy. See gtsob. 104 
hnag® (p. 360). 

htshar = Tib. tshar, limit, parish. 
See also htsar. 208 -hde 
(p. 234). 

htshim = Tib. tshim, satisfaction ; 
hchims, get full. See also chim, 
hchim. 81 hsi-hkri® (p. 298). 
htshis = tshis, q.v. 88 hdim® 
(p. 321). 

htshu — thsu, tsu. htsu I, gtsu, 
q.v. 75 hsoh-hsoh*^; 76 dgu- 1 


-htor<^; 215 -to, a Suffix, pp. 
184-6. 

htshun = htshu, c£*c., q.v., also Tib. 

tshun. 76 dgu-htor^. 
htshur = htsur, q.v. 391 hnah- 
hdihi®. 

htshe == Tib. gtse, htshe, do harm. 
See also gtse. 74 hkuhu-nehu® 
(p. 250). 

htshog = htsog, q.v. 

- hram. 90 = Yvtso^,friendship, 

dw. (p. 321). ' 

htshors = htsors, tshor, hunt, dx., 
q.v. 130 hidag-nago (p. 259). 

Dz 

dze I, a Clause-terminating Post¬ 
position, signifying place, time, 
or circumstance (pp. 193-4). 8, 
10, 11, 15, 16, 17, andpassim. 

II. For cig-dze see cig. 
dzeh. 378. {Read dze-rhe?). 
dzwe — hdzwe, htswe, hdzwehe 
(p. 269)? 367 hsah-khyaho 

(p. 240). 

gdzu, ass. See also gzu, hdzu I, 
hju, hzu (pp. 251-3). 194 ste^; 
305, *308, 311 -hbyi; 390 -hti 
(pp, 229, 241, 251, 337, 353). 
hdza I = Tib. md7.ah, friend, friend¬ 
ship. See also hdzah I. 362 
-ma-hhyoh; 363 -ma-hhe; 376 
-htrog (p. 220). 

II. See hdzo -hdza(htsa, hdzeW). 
hdzah I = Tib. mdzahs, hdzahs, 
wise (pp. 224—5). 18 -hkhor; 42 
hsah-htsah®; 44 htsah-htsah*^; 
142 -hldog-stor; 200 spehi<^; 
269 htsah®; 285 -hyah-hthah; 
288, *318 hsli®; 314,*^ sis hnor® 
(pp. 224, 262, 280, 295, 322, 
323, 339). 

II ? = Tib.hzQj\,fine,good {large). 
232-4 -hglah/glah/gla. 

III ? 38 hldyah-hrdzah®. 
hdzam = Tib. hjam, gentle, pleas¬ 
ant, ?nild. See also hjam 
(pp. 297, 339). 68, 371,* 373, 
386, 389 -hbroh; 353 hbroh- 
-hldar®; 122rkwa®; 145hnam®; 
182 hbroh-hidah®; 224 hrkwa®; 
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264 g4aii®; 264 hno<^; 274 
hkyan<^, me®; 275 twan®; 276 
hkyi®; 276 g-rah®®nag; 278 -nag 
(pp. 250, 261, 26S, 285, 313, 
314, 319, 331, 341, 343, 361). 

- hdzim = Tib. zaii-zin, mis- 

cellatieous objects ^ confused 
{busile)"i (p. 192). 100 gdim® 
(p. 321). 

hdzah I = hdza friend, dec., q.v. 
See also hrdza, ^dzah. 379 
fipehi-ge®; 382, 383 -hldah, a 
Suffix, p. 183; 43 hrah-ldah> 
-ge® (?) (pp. 157, 313, 323, 334). 

II = Tib. za, eat. See also hjah, 
gzo, hdzoho, hjo III (p, 334). 
170 hkehu*ine®; 255 hsan®; 
43 (?) (pp. 316, 327, 331,'334). 
hdzar — hjar, stick, stick together, 
q.v. (pp. 220, 248). See also 
rdzar. 69, 374 skyim-se(hse)®; 
372 hrne-hno®; 376 hdza-htrog® 
(pp.'l45, 220, 248).' 
hdzin = Tib. hdzin, seize, hold. 74 
hjo®; 369hgoho® (pp. 274, 331). 
hdzim. See hdzam®. 
hdzu I = gdzu, ass, q.v. 183 -hdro- 
-hphor; 352 -hdro-hkus (pp. 
1*57,285, 332). 

II. See smu-hdzu. 
hdzud = Tib. chud, be wasted, con- 
suftied {also hjud,hdzud, 

42 hkyah-hrgyah® (p. 299). 
hdzuhi = hdzu, feign ? {Tib. hdzu, 
rdzu, disguise oneself, pretend ? 
Or hju, hdzu, catch at‘i) -fhi. 
344, 345 hses-hsi® (p. 269). 
hdzur = Tib. hdzur, zur, go aside, a 
corner, side-note, d'c. {p.257). 45 
skah-rah®; 173 klag-hrwad® (?) 
(pp.* 191, 257, 317, 343). 
hdze — Tib. ze, zehu, cush ion; 
gzed, carry, the. 63 hyah-so®; 
110 spyi®; 296 (?) (p. 335). 
hdzehi. See hdzo-htsah. 
hdzehu = Tib. gze-re, weak, dc. 
(pp. 335, 368). 138 -rje (pp. 
218, 335). 

hdzer (? lect.^). 375. 
hdzo I = hjo, chief, or hdzohu, 
man ? 385 -chi-te; 64 -re-htsa® 
(pp. 305, 308). 


II ? 76, 353 do-ldo® (pp. 322-3). 

hdzo-htsah 29; -hdza 262; -hdzehi 
33*8 (2); -ht^seh 364 = htso- 
-ht&ah/htriehi, q.v. {On the -eiu 
see pp. 191-2. Possibly = Tib. 
cha-oho, matched: only in gla- 
ht.so-htsah could the htso (29 
hdzo) appositely signify 'man). 
(pp. 274, 283). 

hdzon = Tib. rdzoh, castle. See also 
hrdzoh, hjoh, joh (pp. 150-1, 
171, 241).* 64, 139, 140 Moh®; 
194 -hyo-hsi; 195 hlda-hko-ge®; 
205 -j.k\^ar-hrehi; 299 hri-luio®; 
356 -hyo-hsid (pp. 201, 241, 

243, 265-6,’ 305, 308, 329). 

hdzon = Tib. zon, gzon.keepwatch i 
dgra-zon, guard-post. 337 stor- 
htah® (p. 335). 

hdzom = Tib. hdzom, yneet (p. 279). 
134 hkhog-hnoh®; 282, 284 

hrim®; 295 hs.og-ge® (pp. 282, 
321, 329). 

hdzohu, male, man. 137 -to; 138 
-hto-lu-un; 324 -hkru-hyog, 

-hkhad-hto (pp. 199, 218,'246, 
275, 338). 

hdzoho — hjo, gzo, dc., Tib. za, 
zo, dc., eat (p. 334). 362 

hkohu-prom® (pp. 274, 316, 

335)! 

hdzor, perhaps for hdzo II, as in 
353 {cf 76). 77 (do?) -Wdo®. 

hdzwe tswehu, ht.swe ? (pp. 269, 
368). 39 ses-iuxiad® (p. 269). 

hdzwehe — hdzwe, q.v. 36 ses- 
hmad® (p. 269). 

rdzar, written for rdza (— hdza I, 
friend, dc., q.v.), or hdzar, -re. 
See also hrdza, hrdzah (p. 
352). 287, 290hyah-hkah® (pp. 
315-16). 

rdzum = Tib. hdzum, smile. See 
also hrdzum (p. 350). 263 -me 
(pp. 271 n., 283). 

rdze = Tib. rje, rdze, chieftain 
(p. 366). See also rje, hrje. 
138 Idah® (pp. 228, 287). 

rdzo — Tib. mdzo, the cross betweeti 
the yak-bull and the cow (pp. 258, 
349). 132 hthah®; 220 than® 
(pp. 173, 258). 
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rdzogs = Tib. rdzogs, complete, 
(pp. 213, 348). L37glo-ta<^. 
rdzor I icritten for rdzo (q.v.) -re. 
See aho hrdzor. 227 inug- 
hgu^; 228 iibn-hgii° (pp. 215- 
16). 

II, written for hdzo, ‘'man., or hjo, 
chief,See also hrdzro. 
369 hsehe° (p. 239). 
hrdza — hdza I, friend. See also 
rdzar, hrdzah (pp. 315, 352). 
296 hkhah°, hkah^; 382 hrgye°. 
hrdzah. 38 hldyah° ^hdzah, 
hrdzah = hrdza, friend, q.v. 46 
-hgo-hpo (p- 286). 

hrdzum = rdzum, q.v. 80 ghi° 
(pp. 186, 271, 293). 
hrdzur — hdziir, qo aside, d,'C., q.v. 
(pp. 350, 352). 221 hthah- 

hgam°. 

hrdzo — rdzo, q.v. 16 hkrug^; 219 
htah® (p. 144). 

hrdzoh = hdzoh, castle, q.v. (pp. 

150,348). 194-hyo-h;i (p.241). 
hrdzor ~ rdzor I rdzo-[-re), 
q.v. 226 mor-hgu° (pp. 215-16). 
hrdzro, written for hrdzo { = hdzo 
I, 7nan, or hjo, chief)-rTe. 49 
gse° (p. 239). 

W 

wa I, make, do, or Auxiliary Verb.: 
cf. Tib. has, done vdth, and see 
also hwa, hwah, hwas, g- 
wah, hgwa, hgwah (pp. 337- 
40). 179 gaom<^; 309 hmu° 

(pp. 182, 270, 338). See also 
kya (hkya)-wa-ne, rgoh-wa, 
hwi-wa. 

II = Tib. hbah, sediment‘t 190 
hyah® (pp. 228, 285). 
wa-hdah ^ Tib. o-ldoh, ho-doh, 
windpipe, 258 (p. 221). See 
also hwa-hldah. 

war (p. 341). See also hwar. 101 
hrah°. 

we = Tib. byed, Hsi-hsia we, make, 
do (pp. 196, n, 2, 337). See also 

wehi I. hwe, hwehi I, hwehe, 
hwer, g-we, g-wehi, g-wehe, 
g-wer. 114hrahO; 191 hra^; 


381 tdg-Moti° (pp. 282, 283, 
285). 

wehi I = we, q.v. See also hweM, 
hwehe. 100 hko*^: 139 hrah°; 
196 hwam® (pp. 190, 243, 337). 

II c/ea?n ? *S’ee al.^o hwehi II. 74 
-nehu (pp. 250-1). 
g-wah = wa, hwa, dw., q.v. (pp. 
337—40). 129 -hram; 224 

-hr^ah (pp. 342, 343, 361). 
g-we = we, make, do, q.v. (pp. 196, 
n. 2, 346). 152 -hku-rho; 197 
rmah-hldab°; 198 hldah- 
hkhah<^; 201 rmau-ha°; 205 
-hkor; 206, 207 rraah-ha-g-we- 
-re-g-we: 375 hphyo-hli® ? (pp. 
228, 239). 

g-wehi = g-we, q.v. (pp. 196. n. 2, 
346). 199 rmah-ha*^; 263 
(p. 283). 

g-wehe == g-^ve, q.v. (pp. 196, n. 2, 
346). 201 rmah-ha®; 298 

hswah°; 357 -hidyah, -sko. 
g-wer, written for g-we, make, tOe., 
—re. See also hwer (pp. 
196. n. 2, 346). 164 swah®; 301 
&wa° (pp. 270, 277). 
hwa I = wa I, q.v. See also hwah, 
g-wah. 121 137 -hkah; 

162 hdrab®; 228 -hrsah; 230 
-bzer; 269 -hrho; 270 -rgya; 
317 -ne; 339 hkyah° (pp. 218, 
253-5, 275, 292, 315, 338, 339). 

-ste, written for hwas, q.v., -rt© 

{a Suffix, pp. 188-90). 71, 73, 
75 (pp. 273, 337-8). 

II -hldah — wa-hdah, q.v. See 
also hwah-hldah. 121, 278 
(pp. 178, 22l'). 

III. See hwi-hwa, rat, 7)wus€. 
273 (pp.*297, 341). 
hw^ag = Tib. hbag, be defiled. See 
also hbog. 324 g-yah-hpah° 
(pp. 228, 340). 

hwah = Tib. dhsdi, power (pp. 341, 
346 a}ul II.). 5 ram (?) -ge®, 

klii-ge°; 210 -ta, a Suffix, 
pp. 182-3 (]jp. 245, 341, 361). 
hwad — Tib. hbad, watch, hbod, 
call out, endeavour. See also 
hbod (pp. 340-1). 6 mye- 

-hyaii®; 14 hsehe-hwad-hwad; 
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88 hcog-hdo-dze°; 109 tho- 

-rgyam-ge®; 268 -hldan-kraa; 
301 hri-hci-hwadhi; 334 hkeg- 
-rko°; 335 -hwah-rno (pp. 265- 
6, 269, 271. *338,’340). 

hwadhi = hwad, q.v., + hi. 301 (pp. 
265, 340). 

hwam, residence or village = Tib, 
bams, boms, sbam, collect 
(p. 243). 11 -hsid; 155 -hnom- 
-son; 196 -wehi; 258 -nehu 
(pp. 241, 245, 340, 361). 

hwafa = hwa I, q.v, 18 hbar° (?); 
172 hdrab®; 224 -hrsah; 228 
'glah; 269 -ne, -hrho; 270 
-hldanra; 334 dirog; 335 

hwad°; 353 -hrah (pp, 178, 254, 
338, 339, 340). 

hwar I = Tib, hbar, burn, blaze, 
bloom (p. 341), 29 -hwar (?); 
198 -ta, a Suffix, pp. 182-3. 

II, writtefi for hwa I, do, re. 

354 nah^ (p. 230). 

Ill ? 107 hrah®. See also war 
(p. 341).' 

hwars, perhaps Aorist of hwar I. 
203 cha-hru*^. 

hwas, Aorist o/hwa I = Tib. has, 
done for, disposed of. See also 
hwa-ste {for hwas-te). 308 
hmah-hri^ (p. 337), 

hwi I 386 rmah°. Cf. rmah-bri. 

(II) -wa/hwa/hwehi — T27>.byi- 
ba, mouse, rat. {On -ehi see 

p, 191). 173 hwehi; 201 wa; 
273 hwa (pp. 257, 297, 341). 

hwe = we, wehi, do. 7nake. Ac.. 

q. v. See also hwehi I. hwehe, 
hwer. 85 rhe^; 125 hldaii- 
-krah®; 157hldah®: 374 hpah° 
(pp. 220, 288, 289, 335, 341),’ 

hwen, vain ? = Tib. dben, solitary, 
secret ; dbeii-gtam, secret talk ; 
Hsi-hsia wen, bad "I 159 hlab- 
tao (p. 341). 

hwehi I = hwe, we, do, make, Ac., 
q.v. 380 hrahio; 383 hdzah- 
-hldah®. 

II ^ wehi II ? 47 -h&i-hpo (pp. 
251, 341). 

III hwi-hwehi. See hwi. 173 
(pp. 257, 341). 


hw’ehe = hwe I, Ac., q.v. 348 
hgwego (pp. 248, 343), 
hwer, written for hwe, g.i’.,-t-re, 
19 hti®. 

hwyir — Tib. hbyer, escape. 85riie- 
•hwe-ge® (pp. 220, 341). 
rw^-. See under R. 

z 

bzir Hsi-hsia gzir, wise ? (pp. 

167-8, 315). 207 hldi^ (p. 315). 
bzer = Tib. hzeT,fort (?) (pp. 167- 
8, 339-40). 19 htibo; 177 

hkohu-prom*^; 230 hwa° (pp. 
225,* 339). 

rzah, fierce, violent^t (pp. 167-8, 
352). 54 -hba; 56 nie-hho°. 

z 

gzu — gdzu, hdzu I, ass, q.v. See 
also hju, hzu (pp. 168, n. 1, 
251—2). 307 -iibyi; 353 -hdro- 
-hphor (pp. 276, 332). 
gzo = Tib. zos, Impetative. Ac., of 
za, eat (pp. 199, 334-5y 165 
hrgu-ma° (pp. 277. 335). See 
also hjo, hdzoho. 
bzod — Tib. bzod, bear, endure 
(p. 168). 72 hsor-htsam® 

(p. 342). 

gbzah (?) = Tib. bzau, large', 
but see also hdzah II. 21 g-ri° 

(p. 168). 

hzah = Tib. bzah, woman, wife. 

190 hmo[-]r[e]° (pp. 240, 285). 
hzu — gzu, Ac., ass. q.v. (p. 168). 
188 hlkyah°; 117 ran-hche*^ 
(pp. 251-2, 285). 

H 

{For h as Piefix see the Consonants 
in general.) 

ha I written for h {with mistaken 
punctuation ). 61 -yah/or hyah; 
82 rbyo'ha-ge; 103 -rta for 
hrta; 236 -glah for hglah: 320 
-stoh for hstoh ? 

II misivrfting for foUoic^'iig h. 119. 
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hi. Sentence-ending Particle^ prob¬ 
ably exclamatory (p. 177), fol¬ 
lowing A; Consonants {wltli or 
without Interpunct). Llst,p. 176. 
B: Vowels, List, with discussion 
of doubtful cascs^ pp. 176-7. 

hukah, writtenfor\fk.Sih.. 46 {p. 286), 

hurah, written for Igvdih, 230. 

Y 

yah I ^ Tib. yah, also, even, a 
Particle following the word, or 
sense, qualified and placed nearly 
always {exceptions, 345 gclag- 
yah, 357 hram-yah) at the end 
of its clause or land before a 
caesura pohit In a verse. See 
also hyah I (pp. 204, 311). 79, 
80, 92, 119, 123, 160, 161, 162, 
173, 180, 306, 332, 345, 357. 

II = Tib, yah {Chin, yang?), run¬ 
nel, watercourse = yur. See also 
hyah III (p. 311). 179 hldyah^ 
ohyo; 355 -hldyah-hldyah (p. 
329). 

III = I ? See ca-yah, hcah- 
hyah, hchah-yah. 

yuhu — Tib. yul, village, district, 
country. See also hyuhu I, hyu 
III (pp. 320,333). 369 hidyah®. 

yer = Tib. yer, g-yer, to be wide 
awake; g-yer-po, expert, wise. 
See also hyer, ^-yer. 141 
hsah° (p. 278). 

yod, possibly connecied with Tib. 
g-yo, be unsteady, g-yob, shake, 
<Cc. 16 hrho-hyod°. See also 
hyod (p. 258). 

yon, Auxiliary Verb with probably 
Future sense, as in Tib. hoh, 
yoh. See also g-yoho, hyon, 
hyoho (p. 199). 160* stor-doro 
(p. 253). 

yob ^ Tib. yab, g-yob, be pendu¬ 
lous, shake; g-yob,/an, curtain. 
See also hyob, 166 hsah^ 
(pp. 142, 200). 

g-yah = Tib. gyah(-ra), cattle- 
{yard)’} or g-yah =■ hyah II, 
good, d'c,, q.v, ? 31 -ra (p. 311). 

g-yah I = superior, cf, Tib. ya, 


antithetic to ma, lower (pp. 226- 
7). a/*ohyah 1. 136giilag- 
-nagO; 152 -ht^a (?); 271 htor- 
-hrtah°; 287 -hthah (pp. 228, 
297).' 

II = Tib. ya, match, adversaty, 

rival (pp. 227-8). 156 -ta- 

-mehi; 317 hldog^ ®to; 152 
-htsa (?) (pp. 224, 323, 338-9). 
See also hyah II. 

III front, cf. Tib. g-yar, mouth, 

face, front (pp. 228-9). 323 

-hpah (p. 228). 

g-yar = Tib. yar, Adveibial form 
o/g-yah I (p. 227). 128 hkhar- 
-hrpag^; 136 hkhar-rpag® (pp. 
242-3, 263, 305). 

g-yaha, written for g-yah, 266. 

g-yehi ? = hgyehi, q.v. {be divided, 
Tib. hgyed?). See also hyed. 
271 hldyah-ma°. 

g-yehe = g-yehi {be divided^t). 

166 hkohu-prom° (p. 276). 

g-yer = yer, q.v. See also hyer. 

167 hscah°; 330 hsa*^; 346 
hsahh°; 366 -hnor (pp. 278, 
332). 

g-yo = Tib. g-yo, move, waver. See 
also g-yos, hyos (pp. 141-2). 
27 g-rah®; 28 -hpud-to (pp, 231, 
309). 

g-yog I = Tib. hog, yog, low, low 
ground, valley. See also hyog I 
(p. 266). 15, 51 -hsah-ma- 

-hpul; 200 -hldah a Suffix, 
p. 183; 299 hdzoh®; 320 

hrgyah-hhi-hke^ (pp. 265-6, 
267, 279). 

g-yoho = yon, hyoho, q.v. (p. 199). 
142 stor-hdor®. 

g-yos (?), Aorist of g-yo, q.v. 26 
hrah® (p. 197 n.). 

hya, sheep (p. 94). 45 hhaho (p. 343). 

hyah I = yah I, also, even, q.v. For 
list of occurre?ices see p. 311. 

II good {antithetic to mor, bad) or 
superior (pp. 215—16, 311). 5 
hses-beg*^; 10 -htah; 41 -rmyi; 
63 -tsa; 64 -ge; 66, 226 -hrah; 
287, 290 -hkah-rdza; 383 -hthe; 
388 -tsa (pp. iS7, 216, 274, 304, 
305, 315, 318, 329). 
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III = van II, rutuiel, etc., q.v. 
(p. 311). 178 hldyan® °hyo; 316 
-hdyan(?); 355 -re-rgyen-na- 
van-; 367 hldyan-hyahn-hyo, 
hyahn-gon; 391 hldyan-hyafi- 
hyo (pp. 179, S'29)» 

IV, hyan-hso ? = Tib. yans, large. 
63 -hrni, -hdze (pp. 303, 335). 

V, hcah-hyan, hchah-yan. 241 
-h’bro’; 242 -tlior (pp. 303-4). 
iS'ee ca°, hcah°, hchah®, 

hyah I = g-yah I, superior, q.v. 72 
-hrgehe; 111 hso-hnah’^ (?); 112 
hmah-hldan<^; 133 hre-hldi° (? 
hyah II); 257 -rmah; 285, 286, 
288 -hthah; 294 -hto, a Suffix, 
pp. 184-6; 315, 318 -htah; 304 
-hdad; 306 -hdahd; 374 
htho° (?). See also hyah III 
(pp. 216, 227, 229, 230,' 288, 
296, 297, 298, 323, 361). 

II = g-yah II, match, adversary, 
rival. 65, 67 -hdo, p. 186; 222, 
386 -htah, a Suffix, pp. 182-3; 
315 -htoho, pp. 184-6 (pp. 228, 
229, 274, 287, 296, 323, 331). 

III — g-yah III, front, face, etc. 
190 -wa-Kkan; 221 -hiu-hbro; 
252 -me; 325 -hkrnhn-hbro; 
266-70, 272 -ge— these to be 
placed under hyah I ? (pp. 228, 
260, 274, 281, 285, 298, 339). 

hyah-hhehi = Tib. ya ha, fear. 
115 -hhahd (pp. 191, 217). 

hyim, ditninish. 59 hrah-hgamo (p. 
240). 

-sto, written for hyims-to {a 

Suffiix, pp. 184-6). 29 hdeo 

(p. 259). 

hyu I. 82 hcah-rte° (p. 320). 

II. 212 khyos-hkhyaho (p. 359). 

Ill = yuhu, village, district, 
country, q.v. See also hyuhu 
(p. 333). 123, 372, SSIhldyah®; 
147 -sad; 305 nah°; 345, 350, 
351 -hstsah; 346 -hgyi-ka (pp. 
246, 292, 305). 

hyun = Tib. yun, space of time. 260 
hgo-hsor-re^ (p. 261). 

hyuhu I — yuhu, village, district, 
<L'C.; hyu III, q.v. 49 rham- 
nar°; 368 hrham-hdar° (p. 320). 
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11 = I? 332 hklu-hpraho; 333 
hrko® (p. 223). 

hyed = Tib. hgye, hgyed, divide, 
scatter, <tc. See also hgye 
(pp. 235-6, 291). 53 me*^; 71 
g-roho; 393 sme° (pp. 273, 337). 
hyer = yer, g-yer, awake, <tc., q.v. 
250 hstsah®; 267 hsah®; 297 
hscah® (p. 278). 

hyo I = Tib. yo, g-yo, waver, shake, 
crooked, etc. See also g-yo, 
g-yos,hyos (p. 242). 178, 179, 
367, 391 hyah®yyah®/hyahh®; 
179 gsom-wa®; 194 -hsi; 356 
-hsid (pp. 179, 235, 24i-2, 338, 
353). 

II = Ih'6. yo, set in motion, man¬ 
age (khab-yo). 154 hchos®; 326 
hrgye(d)®; 338 hrgyed® (pp. 
273^, 291). 

hyog I = Tib. g-yog, servant, suh- 
ordinate. 134 re-hmoh® (?); 
254 -hprah-hdag (?); 289, 

321, 323, 324 hkru®;kruhu®/ 
hkhruhu® (pp. 295-6). 

II — Tib. yog-pa, pole, stick. 259 
-hdag (pp. 192, 202, 343). 
hyogs = hyog I, servant, etc. q.v. 

IS hkyah® (p. 295). 
hyod = yod, q.v. 16 -yod (p. 258). 
hyon = yon, q.v. (p, 199). 161-3 
stor-hdor® (p. 253). 
hyob = yob, be pendulous, shake, 
q.v. 22 smuhu-hku®; 31-2 
hbra-hldar-ma® (pp. 319-20), 
hyoho = g-yoho, q.v. 119 stor- 
hdor® (pp. 199, 243). 
hyor = Tib. yor, g-yor, heap, a 
votive cairn (obo, lab-rtse) on a 
route. 239 hphag-hbah-ge®; 299 
g-ri-sti°; 300 hrihi-sti® (pp. 

265-6). 

hyos, Aorist of g-yo, shake, quake, 
([.v., and g-yos (pp. 196-7). 25 
hrah®; 26, 34 g-rah®; 96, 98 
rgor® (pp. 138, 262, 335, 345). 

K 

-r I u'ith equivalence to re, incorpor- 
-raja/cd m the preceduig mono¬ 
syllable-, A: after Vowels, pp. 
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173-5; B: after Consonants^ 
pp. 178-9 (pp. 312-13). 
ra = Tib. ra {enclosed or limited) 
place. See also rah, g-rah I, 
hra I, hra, hrah I, hrahi, hrar 
(pp. 312-14), 7 skuhu-ra ?; 31 
g-yan®; 49hce°; 78 mehio; 14S 
rman®; 263, 265, 278 gsan°; 
264, 265 hiio<^ (pp. 244, 246). 
rag = Tib. rags, dyke, onbayikinent. 
See also hrag (p. 147). 283 
hgah°. 

rah I = Tib. ran, self. See also 

^ah I. 

-hche, self-willed (cf. Tib. rah- 

-hdod). See also hrah (p. 252). 

II — Tib. rah, rahs, be pleased ? 
*S’eea^5ohrahII. I03inaO(p.294). 
rab = Tib. rab, ford"i See also 
hrab. 376 -hgo (p. 261). 
ram, harmoyxy, coyicordant. See also 
hram (pp. 220, 277, 293), 

5 ‘tlect.\ 157 skye-ta° (pp. 239, 
293). 

rah = ra, q.v. See also hrah, 

hrahi. 45 skah^; 74 hphah- 
maO; 227 htham°; 279 hho® 
(pp. 274, 317). 

ru — Tib. rii, horn. See also hru, 
hruhu. 70 -ge-hkrom; 103 

rgohO; 347, 351 glyaii® (pp. 

303-4, 333). 

- glah, horyied ox. 66 (p. 318). 

re I = T/6. re, red, is, being, mostly 
at eyxd of a Subordinate Clause, 
but soynetiyyies with Suffix te or 
to (pp. 173-5, 200). See also 
hre I, hrehi, sta-re. 5, 6, 32, 
ZQ and passiyn. 

- hto (a Suffix, pp. 184-6). 382. 

II == Tib. re, each, eveyy; res, 
tiynes, requital {perhaps derived 
from I) (p. 202). See also hre II, 
hrehe. 154myiO; 251 jo°; 252 
hlab®; 250, 255,276-7. (pp. 174, 
236, 274). 

III = Tib. re, hope. See also 
hre III. 211 -mye. 

re-ma {for me ?) -hnad ? 45. 
re-hmoh 134 -hyog-re. 
ro = Tib. -ro country, district, {large) 
place. See also roho, hro I 


(p. 314). 137 hdzohu^; 381 spo° 
(pp. 218, 275, 338). 
rog I = Tib. rogs, grogs, coyyirade, 
assistant. See also hrog. 211 
-hji-rdah (?) (p. 260). 

II = Tib. rog, black ? 156 

(p. 239). 

rom = Tib. rum, dark {space) ? See 
also hrom (p. 368). 100 na° (p. 
293).’ 

roho = ro, q.v. 384 Idyo^ (p. 327). 
rwa = Tib. rwa, horti. See also 
hrwa. 45 hrih® (p. 343). 
rwah = Tib. dwahs, lustre, bright, 
force of layiguage. See also 
dwah, 178 hkah^^ (p. 179). 
rweM, eyid. be ended, he destroyed‘i 
See also rwer, hrweM. 98 
hkhor-kyah*^ (p. 345). 
rwer. Locative foryn o/r\ve(hi). 97 
(pp. 262, 345). 

rwyin — Tib. hbyin, hbyih, suiki 
dbyihs, space ? 33 hnah-hrah- 
-geo (p. 346). 

rwye = Tib. dbye, divide ; dbyes. ex¬ 
panse, dw. See also hbye, rbye. 
15 hbu°; 91 -htah, a Suffix, 
pp. IS2-3 (pp. 267, 327, 345). 
g-rah I = ra, rah, hra, hrah, place, 
q.v. 7, 20 -gsog-hner; 26, 34 
-hyos; 27 -g-yo (pp. 309, 312- 
13, 335, 361).^ 

II — Tib. dgra, eneyyiy. 262 -nag; 
314 -hsah-hkhehe (pp. 224, 262, 
283, 313). 

III = Tib. ra. goaCt 276 -hdzam- 
-nag (p. 314). 

g-ri I = Tib. ri, 7yiountain. See also 
g-rihi, hri, hrihi (pp. 264- 
71). 21 '^hruhu,-*34 sid^; 35 
mehi^^; 186 hldyaiio; 252 -hbah; 
290 hboso; 296 bswah^ (?); 299 
-sti; 301 -hi’de-hldah, -dze; 308 
-hpah; 312 -sta-mehi; 313 
-hkruhu-hbro; 314 -hjim (pp. 
201, 254, 265, 270, 280, 298, 
303, 321, 331). 

II = Tib. ri-ba, tvorth, price. 157 
-ta, a Suffix, pp. 1S2-3 (p. 267). 
g-rihi = g-n I, q.v. 298 -hldom 
309 -hkuh; 312 -sta-mehi (pp. 
201, 266, 270). 
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g-rub = Tib. grub, rub, rush in a 
hod^; i‘ub-te, all. See also hrub 
(p. 221). 261 -hgoho {p. 342). 

g-ron = Tib. gron,graii, cold, or 
gron, grons, die. See also hron 
11. 71 -hyecl (pp. 268-9, 273, 
337). 

hra I = ra, <L'c., place, g.v. See also 
hrah. oOhee®; 347 stan-hro<^. 

II ? 249 -hyan. 

brag ^ rag, dyrke, e/nbankaient, g.i\ 
13 hkra^; 55 -hkyer; 256 -ina- 
-hbog; 283 hgah*^ (pp, 147, 
173). 

bran I = ran I, self, q.v. [3], 5, 6, 8, 
37 -hlda/hldah; 59 -hgam; 21, 
166, 167 dirah; 33 hnaho; 101, 
107 >war/hwar; 104 hkah°(?); 
116,135 -pu-glo/hlo: 117-hkah; 
147 -hrgyan; 192 rgyed°; 205 
-klar; 259 -hdom ?; 308, 310. 
311 hgah-hldon® (pp. 142, 200, 
202, 252, 270, 283, 314, 319, 
343, 345-6). 

II ran II, be pleased, q.v. 68 
gloO; 2U, 329 hkah/hkliah- 
-gsan®; 308, 310, 311 hgah- 
-hldonO(?); 326, 338 hrgye' 
hrgyed-hyo® (pp. 268.270.314). 

— (I) -hche, self-u'lUed = ran°, q.v. 
115 (p, 2.52). See also hdrab- 
hwa-hran (II). 

hrab = rab, ford, q.v. 51 hmar- 
'hbah-ge®. 

hram — ram, agreeable, hafWonq, 
djc., q.v. (p. 293), lO hlah- 
'gsom°(?); 35, 37, 82. 86, 87 
bcogo; 90, 94, 97, 119, 120-3, 
365 htsogO; 49 hrno-hoan°; 73, 

76 hla /lah*^; 129 g - wah° ; 288 
hswah®; 368 hrfio-hpran^^; 376 
hdza-btrog^^ (pp. 190, 220, 239, 
262, 265, 270, 288, 291-3, 321, 
342, 343). 

II, group, company {hardly differ¬ 
ent from I). 184 -hkan-bkan (?); 
281 hbo°; 357 -vaii-phlan (p. 
231). 

hrah I = ra, cOc., place, q.v. 8, 25 
-hyos; 21, 166, 167 hraii*^; 23 
hses-hbeg^; 26 -g-yos; 56 hce®; 
66, 226 hj^an®; 77 -hrtah; 114 


-rtah, -we-rtah,- 139 ^wehi-rta; 
146, 273, 358 -hton; 186, 369 
mehiO; 216 hrg\ed°; 225, 236, 
244, 246 -hkii,' 228 hraho; 277 
gsahu-e -htsah -re^; 315 rgo^; 
341, 392 rgyed®; 342 inye° ? 
igypfdjo?; 353 h\vah<^; 370 
mehi-spehio (pp. 140-2, 228, 
229, 243,* 261, 262, 281, 282, 
306, 313, 318, 319, 331). 

II = g-rah II, enemy, q.v. 43 
ddah{?): 149 -snin-ile; 1S2 
'Tte (?); 202 -hinad; 354 -hrtre 
(pp. 222, 313, 334). 

hrahi = hrahhi ? 380. 

hrar, written for hrah, q.v.,-\-Te 
(pp. 173-4). 216, 243. 246, 248 
hrgyed®; 237 rgyed^ (p. 140). 

bras = gras, hgras, allyned. q.v. 
(p. 266). 344 hlah-hkyah® 

(p. 269). 

hri ^ Tib. n, mountain. See also 
g-ri I, g-rihi, hrihi (pp. 264- 
71). 13 hdoh°; 14 hrah®: 19 
-hldyah; 168 hbyi®; 294 
-hkruhii-hbi^oho; 295 hstsah®; 
297 hscah-hyer®; 297 rhehe- 
-hbrom® ; 299 -hho ; 30O -hgru ; 
300 -hei; 308 -hwas; 311, 312 
-stah-inehi (pp. 142, 200, 201, 
229, 254, 265, 267, 270-1, 332, 
33 j, 340). 

hrih — Tib. jin, long. 44 -rwa 
(p. 343). 

brim — Tib. rim, order, succession, 
d€g?ecx riin-hgro, ceremony, at- 
tendance (p. 308). 282, 284 

-hdzom; 293, 207 -ge-hgru,s: 
300 -hl(lohu; 319 -re-hklohu; 
347, 348 -glebu (pp. 265, 282, 
298, 308, 321). 

hrihi — hri. Jnountaln, q.v. 62 
"hAid®; 290 hst-ah®; 291 hbo^®; 
293 hbo^.®; 294, 297 -hdom; 300 
-sti; 302 -hphah; 305 -hrgam 
(pp. 171, 246, 267, 270-1, 297, 
298, 303, 306). 

hris — Tib. hbri, bris, diminish ? 
cf. li'^from hbri, write. 84 hcag- 
'I’gyag® (p, 259),^ 

hru = vu, horn, q.v. See also hruhu.. 
82 hrgoh-hrU‘ge®; 103 rgoh*ru* 
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-ge®; 202, 203 heha^'cha® (?); 
238 Lsehe-hldu*^; 276 hsu-re® 
(pp. 156, 321, 333). 
hrug = Tlh. (nigo)-rug, {head) 
hmred down. 47 hbu^ (pp. 250, 
286). 

hrun = Tib. run, to he right, ought, 
have to, d'c. See also hruW 
(p. 199). 30, 32 hrgii-hto°; SO 
stor-to°; 138 hdzohu-htoo, stor- 
hto° (p- 335), 

hrub = g-rub, rush in a bodg. q.v. 
108 hno-bro^; 349 hthar-phyan- 
-geo {pp, 221, 248, 343). 
hruhi — hrun, g.r.,^hi (p. 199). 
167 stor-hto°. 

hruhu = rii, hru, horn, q.v. 21 
g-ri°; 293 hrihi° (pp, 297, 298). 
hre I — re I, 7s, being, q.v. 155 sid- 
- rgyah*^ ? ; 159 hna h - hch o 5°, 

spye-cho^o (p. 145). 

XI — re II, each, every, times, q.v. 
48 -ge'i’gv^o; 2.51 hbahc>; 267 
hprao (?) (p. 330). 

Ill = re III. hope, q.v. 132 -hldi; 
15.5 sido ? (pp. 171, 216, 229). 
hre^ = Tib. hbreg. bregs, regs, 
cut oj^', a)tijjutate. 122 hrani° 
(p. 293). 

hrehi — re I, 7v, 200 

rne-ne°; 204 gsah-hkah°; 205 
hdzou-skyar^ (pp. 200, 222). 
hrehe = re II, each, djc., q.v. 43 
praP; 249 bah'^; 251 hbah° 
(p. 274). 

hro I = ro, country^ pAace, dc., q.v. 
11 hmu®: 19 hldu*^; 181 hpro®; 
213 hgo° (?); 272 hldyah-pah®; 
333 -hgoh; 345 rgyeb-hchi^; 
347 stah'^; .377 hpah-hldan®; 
384 hldyoO; 386 hldyaho; 387 
hldyoh® (pp. 155-6, 269, 270, 
274, 306, 331). 

II, wolfi 110 -hbehi-hbah; 234 
htsag^ ohbehi-hbar; 335 hrog- 
-ge^ (?) (p. 293). See also hror. 

Ill = Tib. ro, corpse’t 198 da, 
a Suffix, pp. 182-3 (p. 341). 
hrog I = rog I, comrade^ assistant, 
q.v. 50 -hhor; 197 mu^; 334 
hwah®; 335 -ge-hro (pp. 318, 
338). 


II — Tib. grog, a deep ravine with 
torrent. 344 hbo-hrori® (p. 231). 

hroh I = Tib. roh, a deep goige 
(p. 268). 68,371,373,384,386, 
389 hdzam-hbronO; 344 hbo®; 
373-7 hkado (pp. 231, 250^ 268, 
269, 331). 

II ~ g-roh II, Tib. groh, grons, 
die: cf. groh, gran, cold. 36 -hke^ 
(p. 269). 

hron, J?npenative form (p. 199), 
^tepose' ? 378 rkoin-ge^. 

l^om (vacant) space = rom, q.v. 
107 na®,’ 257 htor . , 385 

-ge-hti (pp. 302, 336). 

hror, written for hro II, ^volf, q.v., 
~~Te. 303, 310 rhe/hi’he-hldah® 
(p. 270). 

hrwa, 6oir == rwa, horn, q.v.', cf. 
Tib. rrra-gzu, hoiv, 59 -hdah' 
-hpog (p. 343). 

hrwan — Tib. brah, dwelling-place. 
11 -hkah-hkah (p. 344). 

hrwad I — Tib. rbad, harsh ttoise 
(pp. 257, 309). 32 -hmah- 

-hldah (p. 345). 

II = Tib, rbad, screaming eagle. 
172 -hbah-prom; 173 klag^ 

(pp. 257, 345). 

hrwehi, end. be destroyed = rvrehi, 
q.v. 2'2 hrah-hrah®; 27 hldah- 
-rmah®; 113 h]dah-krah°; 214 
-gtsu-ge (pp. 259, 291, 345). 

hrlehi, authorities ~ hide I, hldehi, 
hidehe, q.v. 288 -hswah'hram 
(pp. 278-9). 

hriomhi hriom — glom, conceit, 

covet, 385 hriie-ge® 

(p. 336). 

hrloho, swiill 15 hmar-hbah-ge® 
(p. 350). 

L 

la I, Postposition, to, for {Tib. la) 
(p. 193). 69 hbehi*^, hphag®; 70 
hbyig° (pp, 193, 247-50). 

11 = Tib. la, a high qjass. 345 
-po[.]r[p] (p. 269). 

la-la, a jingle, signifying something 
overt or large, antithetic to li-li, 
q.v. 109 pa° (p. 280 and n. 1). 
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Ian = Tih. ran in ; mo-ran, lone 
female (p. 221 ); but see mo I. 
108 moo (p. 221). 

lad = Tib. Ian, glan, reply^ retribu¬ 
tion. See also hlad (pp. 303-4). 
225, 226 hrsan®; 235 rne°; 244 
(pp. *141, 303, 304). 
lamhi = Tib. lam, road. path, jour¬ 
ney.See also hlam. 229 
hr^a n - hga m^, hgwa h - hrsan'^. 
lah = hla, Tib. zla, 7noo7i. q.v. 75 
-hram-hte (pp. 273, 337-8). 
li-li, a jingle, signifying something 
sly or sniall, atitithetic to la-la, 
q.v. (p. 280, n. 1). Cf. Tib. chi- 
li-li, si-ii'li. 109 hjim®. 
le = Tib. \eb,Jlat7 219, 220 hthan° 
(p. 272). 

lorn, 'well? (p. 233). 363 hmu°. 
lol = Idb. rol, play ? But see Won. 
194 ste-gdzu-ge®; 195 hthar- 
-mye-ge*^ (p. 241). 

hla ~ lah, moo/i, q.v. 73 -hram- 
-hte (pp, 273, 337-8). 

Wan? 17 hhoro. 

-hjan, camel ? Cf. Hsi-hsia lah- 

noii in Laufer. '’The Si-hia 
Language,' pp. 20, 23-4. 101, 
107.^ 

hlad = lad, reply, retribution, q.v. 
225, 226, 227 hsahO; 230, 237 
rhe-ge^; 231, 232, 239 rfie®; 
233, 236, 237 glah^/hgla®; 238, 
243, 245, 246, 247 -mah-malana, 
-ma-niahna, -ma-ina-hna, -ma- 
hman; 240 grie-hlda®: 240, 242 
gse®,' 247 -htoh (pp. 141, 183, 
230, 234, 303-4, 361). 
hlab = Tib. lab, speak. See also 
glab, hlobhi. 67, 70 -me; 159, 
181 -ta, a Suffijc, pp. 182-3; ISO 
gsah-hdio; ]gi gsah-hseg®; 182 
-ge-plan-na ; 252 -re; 253 -me; 
325 -hko-hgyan; 385 -lihafi 

(pp. 145-6, 155-6, 173, 197, 
199, 231', 264, 272-3. 274-5, 
331, 341). 

hlam = lam, load, journey, q.v. 25 
hrah-hyos®; 68 hna°: 232 rhe- 
-hlad-ge® (pp. 138, 238). 
hlamna = hlam+na. 236 glah- 
-hlad®. 


hlamhi = hlam 4-hi. 224 hwah- 
-hrsah°; 225, 226 hrsah-lad/ 
h’lado; 226, 227 hsah-hlad^; 228 
hwa-hriano; 229 hg^vah-hrsah^; 
ko g^e-hlda-hlad° (p.'lk). 
1^, wi7ig? (p. 132). 375 hphyo®. 
hlo I, group, coinpany, perhaps = 
hldohu {Tib. lo), q.v. (pp. 322- 
3). 154 -ge-blah-hldo; 275 

hho-re^; 383 rgye^ (pp. 222, 
285). 

II. See pu-glo (hlo). 
hlon — Tib. ion, arrive. But see 
lol. 357 thar-mye-ge® (p. 241). 
hlobW = hlob, Imperative of hlab, 
g.r.,4-hi. 378 hse-ge® (p. 199). 
hloho = hlo I or hlo II, q.v. 381 
hpu® (p. 157). 

s 

si I — Tib. die. See also gsi, bsi, 
hsil(p. 226). 120-rgo (pp. 226, 
291-2). 

II, icinter (p. 226) — JIo-so s“jh ? 
160 -hchos (pp, 145-6, 172. 
217, 320). 

sid I, high. See also hsid I (pp. 225- 
6). 34 -g-ri; 60 hkhii-tsa° ; 151 
-rgyah-linom (pp. 145, 172, 

303). 

II — &i, pe) ish. See also hsid II — 
Tib. sid, funeral ceremony 
(p. 226). 366 rgoh-wa*^ (p. 332). 
sud — Tih. Slid, bsud, rub. get 
sciatchcd, galled. See also hsud, 
hsud (p. 296. n. 1). 185 -mehi; 
198 hdi-gsom*^; 207 tshu-gsom® 
(p. 139). 

se, ^cise. ivisdmn, cf. Hsi-hsia gse, 
gseh (pp. 223-4). See also ses, 
gse, hse, hsehe, hses. 91 
-chaii; 258 -rgo-hldom (pp. 262, 
318), 

seg = Tib. sreg, bsreg, bsregs, biowi 
{if regular s<sr due to some con¬ 
fusion). See also gseg, hseg. 
159 hkiaii-myi°; 283 -sme; 375 
-sme (pp. 145-6). 

ses, u'ise, Aorist form o/»e. q.v. See 
also hses (pp. 223-4). 36, 39 
-hmad; 44 -gsi-hlduhu; 44 
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-hsi-brehe; 332 -hkeg-hrko; 379 
-rtbigAIon (pp. 223, 269, 322). 

sod. Jay lou', cf. Tib. sod, low ground. 
See also hsod (p. 301). 198 

hro-ta-sodce,'sodts (pp. 341, 
3o8-9). 

sodce/sodts. See sod. 

son = Tib. son/son, goyie, come 
(p. 3.”)5). 156 hwam-hnom*^. 

sor = Tib. sor, fiee, escape ; bsor, 
chase. 203 -hlda, a Suffix^ p. 183. 

gsah, enmity, hate = Tib. san. See 
also hsan I (p. 223). 30 -re; 86 
(for gsan?) -snan- -do; 263, 
264, 278 -ra; 263 'kya; 264 
-hdzam; 265 -na; 265 -tab, a 
Suffix, pp. 182-3; 273 -hrah- 
-hton; 279 'ge{?), -htag-htos 
(p. 317). 

gsi, Prospect ire for/n of si, die. q. v. 
44 -hlduhu; 72 -broni-hnu; 344 
-hdzuhi (p. 322). 

gsim — Tib. gsin, agreeable, or s^im, 
refresh, be well, happy. 268 
hmu-klag® (p. 298). 

gse — se, ses, hse, wise, wisdoyn. 
q.v. (pp. 223-4). 49 -hrdzro, 

q.v.; 329 bri®; 343 sron-ne^ 
(pp. 239, 253, 256). 

= seg, hseg, buryy, q.v. 330 
hrgyo-hseg-gbegi‘a; 331 rbyo 

(/or rgyo)-gseg-g.ser (p. 178). 

gser, wy itteyi for gsegv (p. 178). 331 
see ^se^, 

gsog = Tib. sog, gsog, bsog, wiyig. 
See also hsog I. 7, 20 -hner 
(p. 361). ’ 

bsi, Aorist form of si, die, q.v. 
(p. 196). 196 -ta, a Suffix. 

pp. 182-3; 198 -re. 

hsag — Tib. sags, bsags, talk, ex- 
pouyid. 85 hno-sto-ge® (pp. 
220,341). 

hsan I — gsan, enyyuty. hate. q.v. 81 
-re-hsig; 120 -plim-plam; 199 
-nag; 209 hkho°; 225, 226, 227 
-hlad; 300 hrim-hldohuo; 367 
-khyan(?); 393 -sme (pp. 192, 
265^, 271, 283, 291-2, 320). 

II = Tib. bsan, oidure (p. 223). 
15, 51 -ma-hpul; 255 -hdzah 
(pp. 267, 327). 


hsam = Tib. som, bsoms, bsam, 
bsams, prepare, arrayige, dvc. 
(p. 235). 277 hpah-ge®. iS'ee 

also hsam, hsams. 
hsah = Tib. bsah, bsas, slaughter, 
kill, cut up. See also bsas 
(p. 289). S3 hnam-hte^; 90 
htsog-hramo; 99 hnah-htsog®; 
125 hldan-hkran® (pp. 180, 
288-9, 291). 

hsas, Aorist foryn o/hsah, q.v. 102 
hah-htsog° (p. 291). 
h§i I = si I, die, q.v. 17 -hrog (?); 
38 -hgi'i; 44 -brehe; 47 gei-me®; 
47 -hpo ; 81 -hkri; 102 -kyeg (?); 
123 -hwa; 153 myi^; 345 
-hdzuhi (pp. 174, 226, 251, 286, 
292, 298, 322, 339). 

II = SI II, winter. 102 -kyeg (?) 
[see under I) (p. 301). 

III = sid I, hHd, high (p. 226). 
194 hrdzoh-hyo'^; cf. 356 -hsid 
(pp. 240-2).' 

hsig — Tib. bsig, bsigs, hjig, de¬ 
stroy. 81 hkyah-rgyaiY, hsah- 
-re°; 347 hnm-glehu-ge® (p. 

298). 

hsih 302 hrgyego. 
hsid I-kd‘'l, high (pp. 225-6). 
11 hwam®; 62 -hrihi; 230 hwa- 
bzer®; 306 hbrad-sta®; 356 
hdzoh-hyo° (pp. 171, 225, 242, 
245, 254*^, 303, 306, 344). 

II = hid II, perish (p. 226). 52 
khyag-re°; 53 hmog-hce . . S; 
366 so-na° (pp. 271, 293, 317). 
hsud — sud, q.v. See also hsud. 

185 -hdon (p. 139). 
hse = se, gse, lase, q.v. (pp. 223-4). 
299 -hse; 307 hglyah® (pp. 252, 
265).* 

hseg I — seg, g»eg, buryi, q.v. 48 
hphu°; 282 -sme; 330 hrgjm® 

(p. 282). 

II = Tib. gsegs, bsegs, go. come. 
181 nah-gsah® (pp. 155-6). 
hsehe — hse, wise, q.v. 163 hbri°; 
351 -hti-ge; 369 -rdzo[-]r[e] 
(pp. 216-17, 224, 239). 
hser, written for hse, wise, q.v.,-^re. 
339 sroh-hhe°. 

hses = ses, wise, q.v. (pp. 223-4). 
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336 -ta, a Suffix, pp. 182-3; 
344, 345 -gsi/hsi-hdzuhi (pp. 
223, 269). 

- beg/hbeg, Proper Name of a 

divinity (pp. 138, 147 n., 224). 
3, o, 7, 20, 22-4. 

hso, perhaps = Tib, bso, copulari 
(p. 141). 189-ykog; 249-yion; 
354 -hti-ge (pp. 140, 285, 321). 

hsog I = gsog, u'ing, q.v. 8, 20 
Ses/Hses-hbego (p. 361). 

II separate [Tib. gsog, cleave) ? 
262 twan-mnar'^ (p. 342). 

hsod = sod, lay low, q.v. (p. 301). 
147 -te-rmag; 281 hbo-hram- 
-ge-hsod-tsa (pp. 231, 300, 

358-9). 

- tsa. See hsod ; c/. sodce. 

rsan, stern, or violent ? See also 
hrsah (p. 277). 319, 320 

swah®. 

hrsah/rsah, stern, violent ? c/. hsan 
(p. 277). 224 liwah°, g-wah®; 
225, 226 -lad; 228 hwa®; 229 
hwah-glah°, hgwah®; 319, 320 
swah-rsan; 321 hswa® (pp. 339, 
343,361). 

ssam, possibly HasV = Tib. sam, 
lower, under, later (pp. 235, 
357). 255 -stom (p. 357). 

s 

sad = Tib. gsod, bsad, sod, kill, 
destroy. See also bsad, 147 
hyuo (pp. 299-300).’ 

su = Tib. su, who {lyiterrogative. 
Relative, cOc.). See also hsu I, 
(p. 201). 114 -me-hmehi; 145 
-ge-stor-ta; 195 hldihi® (pp. 
172, 201, 232, 24i, 245, 282, 
299-300). 

se I = Tib. rise, se, top, house-top. 
See also hse II, rsehi, hrsehi 
(pp. 248-9, 348). 18 hskyimO; 
67 hko‘^(?); 69 skyimO; 243 
htor° (pp. 248-9, 288). 

[se-]hgro. Cf. Tib. rtser-hgro, chief, 
principal. 67 hko^. 

II = gse, hse, injure, harm, q.v, 
273 hwi-hwa® (pp. 297, 341). 

so = Tib. gson, live, life; so-nams, 
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husbandry. See also gso, 
gsohu, hso I. 

-:^ah/na, life-place. home, 

family. See also hso^, htso® 
(pp. 293-4). 114, 117, 127, 365 
(pp. 217, 282, 293-4). 
swa I — Tib. so, swa, tooth. 93 
-tseg-tseg (p. 334). 

II = Tib. so, swa, look-out, guard, 
watch. See also swah, hswa, 
hswah (pp. 355, 369). 174 

-hldir; 175 -hkom; 176 
-hphyegs; 222 -gkom; 301 
-g-wer; 358 (p. 270). 
swah. See also hswah, hsah III, 
337 hstor-ma°; 340 pyar-ma®, 
swad. See also hswad. 390 hko- 
-hto° (p. 264). 

swah — swa II, look-out, guard, cfcc., 
q.v. 164 -g-wer; 319, 320 -rsah; 
360 -hpeg (p. 277). 
swehe — Tib. sbe, wrestle ? 130 

hldag-nag° (p. 342). 
sram = Tib. sran, hard, enduring. 
See also hsram. 72 -pa-nar 
(p. 361). 

sri == Tib. sri, a kind of devil ? a 
woman''s temper "i (p. 357). 163 
hse°; 349 -ge-gsen-hse. 
sroh — Tib. sroh, srohs, straight, 
straight-forward. 339 -hhe; 343 
-ne (p. 256). 

slah — Tib. z\ei, friend, helper. 125 
hldah® (pp. 288-9, 335). 
sli name of soyne animal ? See also 
hsli. 171 -hti-hrho[-]r[e] (pp. 
257. 357). 

slug I — Tib. zlug, bzlug, po?/r? 47 
hhed-ge® (p. 251). 

II 359 hnu-glah° (pp. 336, 3681. 
See slog. 

sleg (p. 357). 346, 351 hdamo. 
slo = Tib. zlo, suynmon, call; bzlos. 
challetige; zlos, iyicantatioyi, etc. 
93 hsus°; 99 -stab = slos-ta, 
with Suffix, pp. 182-3 (p. 336). 
slog — Tib. zlog, bzlog. turn back, 
repel; slog, turn, invert (pp. 336, 
368). 174 hnu-glah*^; 384 

hrsehi-hpag<^ (pp. 226, 336). 
slod possibly = Tib. Ihod, lod, glod, 
loose, relax (p. 357). 381 hbri®. 

g 
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slos Aorist jorm of slo, q.v. 
gsan I Tib. gsan, san, secret 
(p. 156). 17rne°; 86 (seegsan); 
204 -hkah; 329 hkhah^; 181 
-hseg(?); 206 -rman (?) (pp. 
155-6, 186, 200, 221). 

II ? = Tib. sail, sans, bsaii, 
cleanse. See also hsan II. 227 
htham-rah*^; 228 brah-hrah® 

(pp. 215-16). 

gsah = Tib. sa, lartd. See also 
hsah, 276 -re-htsah-ie; 333 
-rkah (pp. 281, 338). ' 
gsar = Tib. gsar, 7ieii\ See also 
hsar. 204 -nar (p. 361). 
gsas = Tib. gsas, ojfspiing; btsa, 
give birth; btsas, born. See also 
hsas (pp. 197, n. 2, 355). 262 
-pahi-hdzo-bdza (pp. 239, 283). 
gsu = Tib. bsu, bsus, meet, escort. 
See also gsus, hsus, hsu II. 
64 -prom (pp. 157, 187, 219). 
gsus Aorist form of gsu, q.v. See 
also hsus (p. 197 n. 2). 99 -slo 
(p. 336). 

gse — Tib. gtse, litslie, btses, do 
}ni6chief, injure. See also gsehe, 
hse I, hsehi, hsehe II (pp. 
1*40-1, 183)'. 48 -hcan; 200 

g-yog-hldaho; 205 -re; 238, 243 
-hbo-bon/hbon; 240 -hlda-hlad, 
-hlad; 242, 244 -hiad;'247 
-ston-stsar; 248 -htah, a Suffix, 
pp. 182-3; 249 -hso-hkon; 327 
-hko-hgj^an (pp. 230, 303). 
gsen, possibly {v. context) — Tib. 
bsen-mo, a female evil spirit. 
349 -hse. 

gsehe = gse, injure, <Lc., q.v. 135 
'hldi-hthon; 368 -can. 
gso — Tib. gson, live, cf. gso, tend, 
cure. See also gsohu, hso I, 
hson. 151 nor®; 193, 194 -nad 
(pp. 174, 238, 241). 
gsom I = Tib. sems, mind, spirit; 
bsam, thought, cbc.; som-ni, 
doubt. See also hsam I (pp. 235, 
338), 23 'shi; 89 -rgyag; 178, 
179-wa-hyo; 198hdi°^sud; 206 
tshu*^ ^sud; 275 hldahh°{?) 
(pp. 235, 338). 

II == Tib„ gsum, three (?) 10 


hlaho(?); 21 htsao(?); 23 
htsah^C?) (pp. 270, 306). 
gsohu — gso, live, dr., q.v. 358 
*hrah-hton° (p. 261). 
bsog = Tib. sog, sogs, gsog, bsog, 
bsag, bsags, collect, gather, dc. 
See also hsag, hsog. 183 
-thorn-thorn. 

hsa = gsah, land, q.v. See also 
hsah. 55 gmog-hce°; 330 
hsa-g-yer (pp. 178, 278). 
hsag, gather together. See bsog, 
hsog. 389 hldag^. 
hsah I = gsah I, secret, q.v. 36 
rgyed® (pp. 244, 283). 

II ? = gsah II, cleanse, q.v. 226 
hyah-hrah®. 

III written for hswah, q.v. 340 
hstor-ma®. 

hsahs Tib. son, go. 144 hho- 
-stor° (p. 303). 

hsad = sad, kill, destroy, q.v. 40 
hphu-hkloO; 102 -mag-hdehi; 
124 hldah-krah°; 147 hdrah 
-geO; 381 rtsig-Moh®; 383 hdza 
Adas, hyah-hthe-ge*^ (pp. 289. 
301). 

hsam I, think. See gsom (p. 235). 
185 ma-hpah°; 352 nah-pa®. 

II — Tib. som, bsom, bsoms, 
bsam, bsams, prepare, arrange 
(pp. 300-1, 355), cf. hsams. 
184 me®. 

hsams, Aorist form o/hsam II, q.v. 

58 me-na® (pp, 194, 300-1). 
hsah gsah, land, q.v. 41 hyah- 
-rmyi®; 42 -htsah; 141 -yer; 164 
-hldah, a Suffix, p, 183; 165 
-gtsah, -chad; 166 -yob-hkom; 
267 -hyer; 314 -hkhehe; 346 
hsahh-g-yer; 378 -htsah (pp. 
i42, 224, 262, 277,* 278, 280, 
288, 313, 335). 

hsar 5 = gsar, new, q.v. 26 g-yos/ 
hyos-ge®; 255 -stomhi (p. 357). 
hsas ^ gsas, offspring, q.v. (pp. 
197, n. 2, 355). 59 -hce-rgj^e; 
116 -te-khyah, -hkhah; 260 
-hdrah-hdag, -hnah-hdag (pp. 
192, 23^ 240, 261, ’sio). 
hsu 1 — su who ? 196 rma® (p. 

246). 
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II == gsu, meet, escort, q.v, 276 
-re (p. 314). 

hsud,ti'nVfe/i/orhsud? (p. 296, n. 1). 
313 hkruO; 323 hkhruhu-hyog® 
(pp. 295-6). 

hsus, Aorist form of gsu, hsu II, 
q.v. (p. 197 n. 2). 93 -slo 

(p. 336). 

hse I = gse, gsehe, injure, d^c., q.v. 
See also hsehi, hsehe II (pp. 
140-1). 33 -hte;’ 57*hceO; 89, 
92, 96 pyi^/phyi®; 163 -sri; 190 
-spye; 299 hse°; 326 -htah, a 
Suffix, pp. 182-3; 349 gsen^; 
377-8 -ge (pp. 240, 285, 321). 

II = se I, top, house-top, q.v. 374 
skyimo (p. 248). 

hsehi — hse 1, q.v. 325 -hkoho- 
hgyan. 

hsehe I — se I, top, Ac., q.v. 14 
-hwad-hwad (p. 265). 

II = hse I, injure, Ac., q.v. 238 
-hldu-hrii; 327 -hko-ho-hgyan 
(pp, 264, 321). 

hso I = so, gso, live, Ac., q.v. 201 
-hldah, a Suffix, p. 183. 

-hna/toah, life-place, famlbj, 

Ac. See also so° (pp. 293-4). 
80, 100, 103, 108, 110, 111, 231, 
232, 234, 235, 270, 290. 

11. See also so. 63 hyahO; 313 
hiuor^^ (p, 303). 

— (Ill) -bos, hair-tuft, cf. Tib. 
co-to ? 257 nehu° (pp. 302-3). 

hsog — hsag, bsog, collect, Ac., q.v. 
6 ? ao read, -htswe; 295 huo- 
1^10° (p. 269, mog). 


hson = Tib. gso, gson, tend, nurse. 

261 phyer-chan® (pp. 239, 283). 
hsoh-hsoh — Tib. so-so, diverse, 
literally different places or 
hoimds (so). 75 -htshu. 
hsor I = Tib. sor, finger. See also 
hswar, 72 -htsam-bzod (p. 

k2). 

II Tib. sor, escape, hunt, Ac., 
q.v. 89 gsoni-rgvag®; 260 -hgo 
(p.261). 

hswa = swa II, .swab, look-out, 
guard, Ac., q.v. See also bswah. 
321 -hrsah. 

hswah = swan, q.v. See also hsah 
III. 340 phyer-ma°; 341 
hphyar-ma®. 

hswad = swad, q.i\ 203 hko- 
-hldah-hseo. 

hswah — swa II, swab, hswa, q.v. 
288 -hram; 296 -g-ri; 29S 
-g-wehe; 318 -hmor (p. 267). 
hswar — hsor I, Tib. soY,fiyiger, q.v. 
28 -hldu-sto (pp. 321, 342, 355, 
369). 

hsram = sram, hard, q.v. 24 hgru° 
(p. 306). 

hsrehi, cf. Tib. sre-nag/mog, soot; 
sre, mix^t (p. 357). 13 -hkyeb- 
-hkyeb, 

hsli = sli, q.v. (pp. 257, 357). 46 
hbeheo ormah®; 2S8,318 -lidzau. 
rsehi — Tib. rtse, top, peak, Ac. 
See also se I, hrsehi (p. 348). 
208 -hrgod. 

hrsehi — rsehi, q.v. (p. 348). 384 
-iipag (pp. 226, 336), 
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(Languages, Persons (Authors’ names'*' in Capitals), Peoples, Places) 
Abhrevlatlons'. co. — country; di. — district; 1. = language; w. = 
mountain; p. = people, tribes, &c.; q.v. ~ ‘which see’; re. = region; ri. = 
river; s. = ‘see’; s.a. = ‘see also’; st. = ‘.■>tate'; t. ~ ‘town', ‘city’, &c.; 
u\ = word(s)’. 

* Titles of works in italic; those distinguished by an asterisk are meant 
where only the author’s name is cited. 


A 

A—K, Pandit, explorations, 36 n. 1, 
85, 89 n. 2. S. Hennessey. 
Abor, p., h, 154. 

A-chai, I, a T'u-yu-hun king, 45 & 
n. 3, 57, 144 n. 3. II — Ha-za, 
45-6. 

A-la-shan, m., 153. 

AltjTi-tagh, m., 1, 6, 10, 44, 146. 
Amasengu, m., 59. 

Amdo, re., 6, 8, 13, 25-7, 31-3. 36, 
43, 45-7, 51, 57, 59, 64, 99, 268; 
s.a. Koko-nor re.; h, 75-8, 
88-99, 107, 238, 245, 272; w., 101, 
106, 237, 277, 284, 344, 349, 351, 
368, s.a. Tangut, Go-lok, Hzorgai, 
Kortse. 

Anme Bayan, m., 9. 

Amne Bma-chen, m., 2 n., 4 n. 5, 5, 
7, 9, 135. 

Amnimachensbomra, m. = Amne 
Bma-chen, 4 n. 5. 

Amtodsen, E., travels, 16 n. 3. 

B 

Ba, p. = Hbah, q.v., 67 n. 2. 
Ba-bam, st. (Rgyal-roh), 83. S.a. 
Ba-wan, Lo-dgu, Lo-gu, Pa-wan, 
Pa-wang. 

Ba-banis, st. — Ba-bam, 83. 
Baber, E. Colborne, travels and 
researches, 16 n. & n. 1, 17, 33 n. 
2, 51 n. 4, 64 n. 1, 65 & n. 2, 66 n. 

1, 69 (Report), 73, 75, 80-2, 85, 
87 n. 1, 92, 104 n. 1, 153 n. 1. 

Bacot, Jacques, (1) Mo-so; 

(2) Les Slokas Grammaticaux de 
Thonmi Sambhota^ 69, 143, 182 n. 

2, 207, 224. 

Ba-di, st. = Brag-stih, q.v., 83, 
81 & n. 2. 


Bair-lang, p. = Pai-lan, q.v., 34, 61. 

Baltistan, co., 14. 

Ba-nag, p. = Panakha, q.v., 21. 

Baron, di. (Tsaidam), 9. 

Ba-tah, st. = ’than, 83. 

Ba-t‘ang, t. = Ba-thah, 6, 4 & n. 2, 
11, 15, 19 n. 2, 67 & n. 2, 77-8; 
1., 75—7. 

Ba-thah, st. (E. Tibet). 83. 

Ba-ti, st. = Brag-.stih, 83, 84 & n. 2. 

Ba-wan, st. = Ba-bam, 83, 84 n. 2. 

Bawrang, t. or di. = Pa-U-Rong, 
q.v. 73. 

Bayankara, m., 1-3, 7-9, 20, 26 
(name). 

Bde, di.: (Amdo), 32, 35, 57. S.a. 
Be, Be-ga, Te. 

Bde-gams, station in Bde, 32 n. o, 
35, 43, 243 (name). 

Bde-sum-tshal (‘wood’), 35. 

Beg-tse, a divinity, 147 n. 1. 

Be-ri, st. (Rg;v"al-roh), 15 n. 5, 83. 
S.a. Be-rhn, Be-rin, Hbe-rim, 
Pe-ro. 

Bhutan, co., 14, 151. 

Bichurin, lakinf, ^Istoriya Tibeta 
i Khiikhunora, 6 n. 2, 26 n. 1, 28 
im. 3-5, 30 n. 2, 31 n. 1, 33 n. 1, 
38 n. 2, 45, 52 n. 4, 53 n. 2, 60 n., 
144n. 3, 

Bla-brah, monasterj^, 20 & n. 87, 27. 
S.a. Lhabrang. 

Blo-bkra, p., 15. S.a, Lo-tawa. 

Blo-bzah Bpah-ldan Ye-ses, itiner¬ 
ary, 2 n. 3, 8 n. 2, 15. 

‘Blue Turquoise Lake’ = Koko- 
nor, q.v., 34 n. 3. 

Bod, co. = Tibet, 13. 

Boka, mines of, 44. 

Bokalik, m., 9, 44. 

Bo-lo-tse, p., 154. 

Bon-po, sect, 18 n, 2, 28, 155-6. 
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BoNVAiOT, G., * Across Tibet, 7, 146 
n. 2. 

Boiicchier, William, travels, 44 n. 5. 

Boweb, Hamilton, * Diary of a 
Journey across Tibet, 7. 

Bowrong, di. = Pa-U-Rong, q.v. 

Boyeb, Abbe, Kharosthi Inscriptions 
editedbyA,Boyer,E.J. Bapsonand 
E. Senart, 60 n. 3. 

Brag-gyab, di. (E. Tibet), 84. S.a. 
Dray a. 

Brag-mgo, st. (Hor-pa), 15 n. 5, 83, 
85, 89. S.a. Brag-mon, Can-gu, 
Cran-go, Dra-mon, Tango. 

Brag-mon, st. = Brag-mgo, q.v., 83. 

Brag-stiii, st. (Rgyal-roii), 83-5. 
S.a. Ba-di, Ba-ti, Bra-sdi, Bura- 
kdi, Cra-tin, Dra-tiii, Pati, Tra-ti. 

Brahmaputra, ri, 3, 4 (valley & 
gorge), 14. 

Bra-sdi, st. = Brag-stih, q.v., 83-5. 

Bra-ma-thah (‘plateau’), 110, 216. 

Brdzim-hgag, st. (Rgyal-roh), 83. 
S.a. Ju-kan, Xih-hgag, Ru-kan, 
Rtsung Kang, Rtmgkang, Ruh- 
kah, Sunggak, Sungkang, Zunga, 
Zunggak, Zuh-kak, Zur-ga. 

Bri-chu, ri. = Hbri-chu, q.v., 2 n. 2. 

Brius, ri. = Hbri-chu, q.v., 2 n. 2. 

Brooke, J.W., travels, 17, 36 n. 1. 

Btsan-la, st. (Rgj^al-roh), 83. S.a. 
Tsan-la, Tsen-la, Zanla. 

Buhagol, ri. (Tsaidam), 34 n. 1. 

Bu-ik-^van-kiem, Chhang chief, 39. 
S.a. Wu-i-Yuan-chien. 

Bulungir, ri. (Kan-su), 10. 

Bum-lih, a place in Amdo, 110. 

Burakdi, st. = Brag-stih, q.v., 80 n. 
2, 85. 

Burkhan Buddha, m., 9. 

Burmese,!., 168; w.99, 109, 286n. 1. 

BirsHELii, S. W., *The Early History 
of Tibet, 6 n. 2, 12 nn. 5, 6, 14 n. 4, 
15 n. 1, 18 n. 4, 148 n. 2, 153, & in 
notes elsewhere. 

Bya-gloh-gi-lgo-dah-rje, a person 
(mythical), 131. 

Byah-chen-mo, a plateau, 1. S.a. 
Changchenmo. 

Byah-thah, re., 1, 3, 9, 14, 15. 

Byar, p., 17 n. 1, 33 n. 5, 34, 35 & 
n. 1. S.a. G-yar, Pai-lan. 


Byar-lihs-tshal (‘wood’), 35, 110. 

Bya-rma-byahi-Rma-li, a person 
(mythical), 131. 

Byar-mo-thah (‘plateau’), 27, 35 & 
n. 1. S.a. Dbyar°, G-yar°, G-yer°, 
Bye°, G-ye°. 

Byehu-rma-byehu-gi-Thin-1shun, a 
person (mythical), 131, 190. 

Bye-mo-thah = Byar°, q.v., 35 & 
n. 1. 

Byim-po, p. 33 n. 5, 57. S.a. G- 
yim-po. 

Bzagste-Nar-hbyam, a person 
(mythical), 133, 190. 

c 

Cag-la, st. — Lcag-la, q.v., 81, 83. 

Camba Dsung ~ Kam-ba-rdzoh, 67. 

Cango, st. = Brag-mgo, q.v., 83. 

Cangu, st. — ,, 83, 85. 

Cahey, a. D. & —Dalgleish, 
travels, 36 n. 1, 44. 

Cer-cen, t., 23, 44. 

Chab-mdo, t., 11. S.a. Chamdo. 

Chakpa, robber tribes, 20 n. 7. S.a. 
Go-lok. 

Cha-la, st. — Lcag-la, q.v., 81. 

Chamdo, t. ^ Chab-mdo, q.v., 6, 11. 

Chang-’an, -ngan, t. = Hsi-ngan-fu, 
q.v., 27, 44. 

Changchenmo — Byah°, q.v., 1. 

Change, st. — Brag-mgo, q.v., 16 n. 

Chang-yih, t. — Kan-chou, q.v., 12. 

Chan-tui, di. = Nag-roh, q.v., 16. 

Charing-nor (Take’) Skya-rehs- 
mtsho, q.v., 4, 20, 26 (name). 

Charingol, n. (Nan-shan), 10, 36 n. 
1, 49. 

Charklik, t. (Turkestan), 23, 44, 46. 

Chavaxnes, E., Documents sur les 
Tou-Jciue occidentaux, 41 n. 3. 

Ch'eng-tu, t. (Ssu-chTian), 9, 52, 67. 

Ch‘i, ri. (China), 54 & n. 7. 

CKiang, p., 15-16, 19, 21, 26, 28, 
31-2, 34, 36 sqq., 36 n. 1, 39 sqq., 
41-3, 49, 51-3, 55, 57-8, 152-3, 
280 (drug-collecting), 309, 370, 
373; 1., 26, 61, 97, 100, 110, 116; 
w,, 40, 137,333. S.a. Hsi-ch‘iang, 
Jo-ch‘iang, Keang, Pai-lan, T‘ang- 
chang, Tang-hsiang, Sum-pa, 
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Ch‘iang-tao, t. or di. (Kan-sa), 41, 
55, 56. 

ChiaRung, re. = Rgyal-ron, q.v., 67, 

Ch‘ierL-fo-tiing, t. (Sha-chou), 112, 
117 n. 5, 129, 130. 

Chi-lien, m. (Kan-su), 58. 

Chimen-tagh, m., 9. 

Chin-ch‘ing, t. (Kan-su), 37 n. 4, 
43 & n. 6, 48—9. S.a. Kin-ch'‘ing, 
Kin-ts‘ing. 

Chin-ch‘uan, ri., 7, 65, 81; 1., 85-6. 
S.a. ‘Cold River’, Kin-tschuan. 

Chinese, 112 (text), 116, 119, 130 
(MSS.); L, 23 n. 2, 88; w., 2 & n., 
33, 43, 64-5, 87 n. 4, 92-3, 125, 
129, 132, 194, 234-5, 238, 245, 
250 n. 1, 252, 264, 273, 283 n. 1, 
289, 299, 303, 305, 309, 328, 343, 
362 n. 2. 

Ching, ri., 54. 

Ch'ing-hai(‘lake’) = Koko-nor, q.v., 
26, 34. 

Chin-sha-chiang, ri. = Middle Yang- 
tse-chiang, 4. 

Chi-shih (Skyi), ni., 38 & n. 1. S.a, 
Tsi-shi. 

Chiu-ch'uan, t. = Su-chou, q.v., 42. 

Chiung, Ch‘iang chief & p., 51 n. 1. 
S.a. Gong. 

Cho-ga-chi, st. — Lcog-rtse, q.v., 
84 n. 2. 

Chok‘ochi, st. — Lcog-rtse, q.v., 
84 n. 2. 

Cho-pyi-cog-zu, ‘Little Tiger, Mea¬ 
dow-ass’, 132. 

Chos Chia, st. = Khro-skvab, q.v., 
84 n. 2. 

Chosschia, st. = Khro-skvab, q.v., 
84 n. 2. 

Chossiichiapu, st. = Khro-skyab, 
q.v., 84 n. 2. 

Chro-siop, st. = Khro-skyab, q.v., 
82-3. 

CKii, ri. (China), 54 & n. 7. 

Chung-tien, t. (Yun-nan), 73, 85. 

Ch‘un-sang, p., 128. 

Chuwo, st. = Tre-o, q.v., 15 n. 5. 

Cingiz Khan, Mongol emperor, 26. 

Ciu-tzu, st. = Lcog-rtse, q.v., 83. 

Clausox, Sir G. L. M., 62. 

Cog-ro, di., 58, 314. S.a. Tsog*^, 
Tshog'’. 


Cog-tsi, st. = Lcog-rtse, q.v., 83-4. 
Cok-tsi, st. = Lcog-rtse, q.v., 83-4. 
Co-ne, di. & p., 27, 28 & n. 1. 
CoxiiADY, A., Fine Indo-Chiyieslsche 
Causatlv - Denomhiativ - BUdung, 
20, 88 & n. 1., 206, 208, 210. S.a. 
Rosthorx. 

Cooper, T. T., Travels of a pioneer of 
commerce^ 14 n. 1., 149 n. 1. 
CoRDiER, H., The Lo-los, p. 143. 
Cosgiyab, st. — Khro-skyab, q.v., 
84 n. 2. 

Co-skiab, st. = Khro-skyab, q.v., 83. 
Co-tse, st. — Lcog-rtse, q.v., 83. 
Cowell, E, B, & F. W. Thomas, 
Harsa-carita (trans.), 142 n. 2. 
Crango, st. = Brag-mgo, q.v., 82-5. 
Cra-tin, st. — Brag-stih, q.v., 82-3. 
Cu-cui, st. (?), 84 n. 2. 

Cu-wo, st. = Tre-o, q.v., 83. 

D 

Dabasun-nor (dake’), 26, 42 (name). 
Dafla, 1., 99, 154. 

Dalgleish, —, travels, 36 n. 1. vS.a. 
Carey. 

Dam-ba, st. (Rgyal-roh), 83, 84 n. 2. 

S.a. Tam-ba, Tangpa. 

Dango, st. = Brag-mgo, q.v., 85. 
Dah-la, m. = Tang-la, q.v., 2 n. 3. 
Dan-tig, p. = Tan-tig, 60. 
Dar-chen-do, t. = Ta-chien-lu, 1. 
Dardistan, co., 151 (Mons). 

Das, S. C., Tibetan Dictionary, 2 n. 
3, 4 nn. 4, 5, 8 n. 2, 33, 137, 140, 
151, 284, 297, 303, 307-8, 354, 
and elsewhere in notes. 

Davies, H. R.,* Yun-yian, the Vnk 
beticeen India and the Yangtse, 67 
n. 2, 69, 70, 73, 79, 81. 

Dbra, p., 307-8. S.a. Hbra. 

Dbyar, p., 32, 33 n. 5, 35 n. 1. S.a. 

Byar, Bye, G-yar, G-ye, Y'ar. 
Dbyar-mo-thah (‘plateau’), 32-3, 
353. S.a. Byar, &c. 
Dbye-ldah-sum, t. (mythical), 307. 
Dbye-mo, t. (mythical), 307. 

De, re. = Bde, q.v., 35, 37. 
De-ga-G-yu-tshal ('wood’), 31. 
De-ge, st. = Sde-dge, q.v., 83. 

De Groot, J. J. M., *Chinesische 
XJrhunden zur GescMchte Asiens : I, 
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Vie Hunnen der vorchristlichen 
Zeit; II, Die Westlande Chinas in 
der vorchristlichen Zeit. 36 n. 1, 
37 & nn. 2-3, 38, 40 & nn. 4-6, 
44, 46, 53, 54, 55, 56, 135, 151, & 
elsewhere in notes pp. 36-59. 

Derge, st. = Sde-dge, q.v., 15, 83-5. 

Dergi, st. = Sde-dge, q.v., 83. 

Desgodins, Abbe, (1) Mots princi- 
paux des langues de certaines tribus 
. . . {2) Le Thibet d'^apres la corres- 
pondance des missionnaires, 70, 
81, 92 & nn. 1, 2. 

Dge-si-tsha, st. (Rgyal-roh), L, 83, 
89 & n. 2; w., 90, 92-3, 104. S.a. 
Gesits‘a, Rge-si-tsa, &c. (pp. 
83-4). 

Dgu-lcogs, a certain fiend, 130, 255. 

Dgu-sul, a place in W. Kan-su, 134. 

Di-chu, ri. = Hbri-chu, q.v., 2 n. 2. 

D'imal, I., 324. 

Dje-gu, st. — Tre-o, q.v., 82, 83, 85. 

Djia-kha, st. = Rgyal-kha, q.v., 
83— 

Djia-la, st. = Lcag-Ia, q.v., 83-4. 

Djie-dam, st. = Jye-dam, q.v,, 83, 
85. 

Djiu-tse, st. = Lcog-rtse, q.v., 82-3. 

Djum-ba, st. ~ Hgron-bu, q.v., 
82-3. 

Dkan-mdzes, t. = Kanze, q.v., 11 n. 
1, 16 n. 

Dmar-khams, di. (E. Tibet), 19 n. 2, 
67 n. 2. 

Dok-pa, p. — Hbrog®, q.v., 5. 

Dok-thol, re, = Hbrog"^, 14. 

Donkyr, t. = Tankar, q.v., 11. 

Dra, di. (Skyi), 110. 

Dra-mon, st, = Brag-mgo, q.v., 83. 

Dra-tin, st. — Brag-stin, q.v., 83. 

Draya, di. (E. Tibet) = Brag-gyab, 
q.v., 84. 

Dre-chu, ri. = Hbri-chu, q.v., 2 n. 2. 

Drin-pa, st. = Hgron-bu, q.v., 83. 

Dri-tu, st. = Tre-o, q.v., 83. 

Drug, p. — Turk, 27, 31. 

Drug-pa, p. = Hbrog, q.v., 5 n. 6. 

Drukagi, st. (Rgyal-ron), 84 n. 2, 85. 

Dnun-ba, st. = Hgron-bu, q.v., 83. 

Dsim, a ChTang chief, 40, 52, 57, 
135 — Jen, q.v. 

Duampou == Hgron-bu ? 1., 72. 
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Dulangol, ri. (Koko-nor re.), 34 n. 1. 

Dunczi, st,, 60 n. S.a. Kuei-te. 

Dongkor, t. — Tankar, q.v., 11. 

Dtjteeitil de Rhen-s, J. L., La 
Haute Asie, 2 n. 1, 3 n. 2. See 
Grenaed. 

Dwags-po, di. (South Tibet), 15; 1., 
See Takpa. 

Dza-chu, ri., upper Me-kong, q.v., 3, 
7. 

Dza-k‘iong, p. = Jo-eh‘iang, q.v., 
43-6, 43 n. 3. 

Dzok, ri. (Kan-su), 58. 

Dzong, p. = Jung, q.v. 

Dzorgdi, p. (Go-lok); 1., 72, 88; w., 
90-1. S.a. Go-lok. 

E 

E astern Colonial Tibet an. S. Tibet an. 

Edgar, J. H., *The Marches of the 
Mantze, 18 nn, 1, 3, 28 n. 2, 51 n. 
4, 67, 82, 84, 148 n. 1, 280 n. 1. 

‘Eighteen Kingdoms’ of the Rgyal - 
roil, 17, 19. 

‘Eight Snam’, 235. 

‘Eight Yogs’, 267. 

Etsingol, ri. (Gobi desert), 10, 27. 

F 

Fan-min (Chinese), Tibetan bor¬ 
derers, 64. 

Fan-tzu = Fan-min, 64—5. S.a. Hei 
Fan-tzu. 

F^ng-yang, a Ch‘iang tribe — Hong- 
jong, 41. 

Fergusson, W. N., * Adventures, 
(Or., on the Tibetan Steppes, 7 n. 8, 
17, 19 n. 8, 28 n. 2, 36 n. 1, 67 & n. 
1, 68, 82, 84-7, 280 n. 1, 302 n. 2, 
& elsewhere cited in notes. 

FrLCHKER, W. (1) Das Hdtsel des 
Matschii, (2) Om Mani Padme 
Hum, (3) Kumbum. (4) TF^^sen- 
schaftliche Ergebnisse der Expedi¬ 
tion Filchner nach China und 
Tibet, 1903-1905. HI Band, 
Karte der Chinesischen Provinz 
Kan-su, 4 nn. 2, 4, 5, 7 & n. 4, 
12 n, 2, 20, 21, 25, 146 n. 2, 221, 
249, 266 n. 2, 284 & elsewhere in 
notes pp. 20-60. 
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Foesyth, T. D., Mission to Yar~ 
kiindf 33 n. 2. 

‘ Four Garrisons * = Chinese Turkes¬ 
tan, 235. 

Feancke, a. H. (1) Antiquities of 
Indian Tibet, (2) History of 
Western Tibet, (3) Ladakhi Songs, 
(4) FruJiliyigs und Wintermythus 
der Kesarsage, (5) article in Osta- 
slatische Zeitschrift, Buddhistische 
Votkslieder axis Ladakh, 16 n. 2, 
18 n. 2, 127, 140 n. 1, 144 n. 1, 
151, 213 n. 1, 279. 

Fea 2 s:e;e, O., Geschichte des Chinesi- 
schen Beiches, 36 n. 2, 38 n. 1, 
52 nn. 1, 4, 58 n. 2, 68, 289. 

Fussu ch'eng, t., 28 & n. 4, 33. S.a. 
PhjTig-tsams. 

Futteeee, K., *L>urck Asien^ 6, 
9n. 1, 10 n. 1, linn. 2, 3, 9, 12 n. 

5, 20, 38, 248 n. 4, 266 n. 2, & 
elsewhere in notes pp. 21-60. 

G 

Gabet, Pere, travels. S. Hrc. 
Ga-cu, t. = Ho-chou, q.v., 11 & n. 
7, 60. 

Gai'jhechia, st. ~ Dge-si-tsha, q.v., 
84 n. 2. 

Gara-shan, m., 151. 

Gan-'e, t. or di., 49 n. 1. 

Gari, t. or di., 67. 

Gaexiee, F-, Voyage d"*Exploration 
en Indo-Chine, 75. 

Gass, t. & di. (Tsaidam), 44. 
Gdags-khri, an early Tibetan king, 

6 . 

Gdih-drug, a (mythical) di., 32 n. 1. 
Gebsiza, st. — Dge-si-tsha, q.v., 

84 n. 2. 

Geografia Tibeta of Ml^tshul 
Httthtxktxj, q.v. 

Ge-sar, legend of, 153, 213 n. 1. 
Ge-sie, st. ~ Dge-si-tsha, q-v., 
83-4. 

Gesits‘a, st. = Dge-si-tsha, q.v,, 
72;l.,89&n.2. 

Gien, early Chhang chief & tribe, 
40-3, 49, 55. S.a. Yen. 

Giles, L.,articles in B.S.O.S. vi & vii. 
33 n. 1, 45 n. 1. 


Gill, W., *The Biver of Golden Sand, 
2 n. 2, 7, 17, 64 n. 1, 66-8, 70, 84, 
89 n. 1. 

Gilmoee, D., The Karens, 144, 

Gi-se-tsha, st. = Dge-si-tsha, q.v., 
83. 

Giyardo, Giyarlung, Giyarmu, Gi- 
yarsa, Giyartang, t. or di. (Rgyal- 
roh), 17 n. 1. 

Gloh-myig-loh, a mythical person — 
Ltoh-tehi-^Iye-kru, q.v., 131. 

Gnam-ka-Loh'Sum,amythicalplace, 
32 n. 1, 

Gnan-chen-Thah-lha,m., 2—3, 2n.4. 
S.a. Nyin-chen-Tangla. 

Gobi desert, 10, 27. 

Goqe, st. = Ho-gzi, q.v,, 83. 

‘Gold River’ = Chin-ch‘uan, q.v., 
16-17, 65, 81. 

Go-lok, p. 8, 17 n. 2, 20-2 (name), 24, 
41, 51. S.a. Chakpa, Panakha; 1., 
88—99. S.a. Dzorgai, Kortse; w., 
92-4, 96, lOi-7, 218, 232, 267, 
360. 

Gong, an early Chhang chief — 
Chiimg, q.v., 52. 

Gossetscha, st. = Dge-si-tsha, q.v., 
84 li. 2. 

Go-ya-go-phu, a certain fiend, 134, 
255- 

Go-zi, st. = Ho-gzi, q.v., S3. 

Geexaed, F., ^La Haute Asie, 2 n. 1, 
4 n. 4, 7, 24 n. 1. S.a. Duteeeil 

DE RhEVS. 

Gropur, t. or di. (Skyi), 110. 

Gru, di. (Tibet), 308. ^ 

Gru-gu, a place (Amdo), 308. 

Gru-gu-rgya-ra, di. (Khams), 308. 

Gton-sum-pa, p., 152. 

Gu-ge, re. (W. Tibet), 130. 

Guidui, t. & di. = Kuei-te, q.v., 
59 n. 3. 

Gun-dan, a mythical place, 307. 

Gusri Khan, a Mongol Emperor, 26. 

Gyami (Rgya-mi), 1. (Chinese), 
72-3; w., 92-3. 

G-yar, p., 17 n. 1, 33 n. 5, 34-5, 
35 n. 1. 

G-yar-mo-thah (‘plateau’), 33, 136, 
353. S.a. Bye^, Byar°, Dbyar^, 
G-ya°, G yer% Yar\ 

Gyarung, re. = Rgj^al-roh, q.v.. 
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17 n. 1, 64r-a, 67, 81, 82-5; 1., 19, 
72-3, 80, 89, 98; w., 86-7, 90-1, 
93-7, 100-9, 132, 223, 236, 352, 
360, 369. 

Gyarungbo, a Gyarung man, 64 
(Rgyal-ron-po). 

G-ye-mo-than = G- 3 nr'^, q.v., 34. 

G-yer-mo-than — G-yar^, q.v., 136, 
353- 

Gj^im-po, p., 33 n. 5, 57, 134-5. 
S.a. Byim. 

Gyim-san, m., 151, 

G-jni-mtsho, ‘Turquoise Lake’ = 
Koko-nor, q.v., 34 & n. 3. 

H 

Haexisch, E. S. Heden^ Southern 
Tibet, vol. ix., 17 n. 1, 84 & n. 2, 
89 n. 2. 

Ha (Hwa)-hwa, st. {Rg\"al-rofi), 83. 

Hajjar, di, (Tsaidam), 9, 23, 46. 

Ha-le-Mon, p., Mons of A-la-shan ? 
152-3. 

Haeoot, G., 45 n. 6, 48 n., 57 n. 1. 

Hami, t. (Turkestan), 24. 

Han, CO. (Ssu-ch‘uan), 51, 57. 

Han, ri. (China), 37. 

Han., p., 42 & n. 7, 43, 48. S.a. 
Hong"te. 

Harniiu, 1. (Rgyal-roh), 72, 87, 89; 
w., 87, 90, 92-3, 95-6, 101, 105, 
107, 

Harsa, Indian Emperor, 14 & n. 3. 

Hashaklik, t. (Turkestan), 46. 

Ha-za, p., 45-6. S.a. Jo-cli‘iang. 

Hbah, p. & st. (Ba-thah), 6 n. 6, 67 

* n. ’2, 83. 

Hbe-rim, st. (Hor-pa) — Be-ri, q.v., 

* 83. 

Hbra, a legendarj^ p. (Tibet), 307-8, 
319,320. S.a. Dbra. 

Hbri-chu, ri. (Yang-tse*chiang in 
Tibet), 2-4, 7-8, 11 (gorge), 25-6, 
67 n. 2, 217. S.a. Bri-chu, Brius. 
Chin-sha-chiang, Di-chu, Bre- 
-chu, Njeh, Polei-tchou, Yak>cow 
river, Murus-ussu, 

Hbrog, upland pasturage, 5, 23. 

Hbrog-pa, Hbrog (pastoral) people, 5. 

Hbrom-khoh, di. (Koko-nor), 32. 

Hbum-dah, a mythical place, 307. 

Hedin, Sven, travels, 36 n. 1, 
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Southern Tibet, 44 & n. 3, 82. S.a. 
Haenisch. 

Hei ('Black’) Fan-tzu, p., 65. S.a. 

Fan-tzu. 

Hel-ke, t., 242. 

Henk^essey, J. B. N., Report on the 
Explorations of . Pandit A-K, 
36 n. 1, 89 n. 2. 

Herrmann, A., Historical and Corn- 
mercial Atlas of China, 38, 40 n. 7, 
44 n. 3. 

Hgar, p, (Tibet), 308, S.a. Lga, 
Lgar, Mgar. 

Hgo-boms, t, (= Kumbum?), 12 & 
n. 1, 199, 243. 

Hgo-ri, st. ^ Ho-gzi, 83. 

Hgreh, p. (Amdo), 32, 57. 

Hgreh-ro, di. (Koko-nor). 32, 57. 
Hgron-bu, st. (Rg>"al-roh), 83. S.a. 
Djum-ba, Drih-pa, Drum-ba, 
Buampou, Nah-chen~ba, Muping, 
Sbrih-pa. 

Hgru, a legendary p. (Tibet), 307-8. 
Hgru-gu, id., 268, 308. 
Hgru-hldah-hmah, a legendary t., 
* 307-9. 

Hjah, p. & dynasty (Tang-hsiang), 

' 27, 30-1, 333. S.a. Njong. 
Hldyah, p. & d 3 masty = Hjah (?), 
333. 

Hoang-ho (‘river'), 2 n., 37-8, 42-3, 
49, 50, 67, 237 n. 1, 246 (bridge). 
S.a. Rnia-chu, “Yellow River’, 
Huang-ho. 

Ho-chou, t. (Kan-su), 11-12, 24, 27, 
47, 50 n. 7, 68, 237 n. 1. S.a. Ga- 
cu. 

Hodgson, B. H., *Sifdn Horsok 
Vocabularies . . . {Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
xxiii (1853, pp. 121-51)), 6n. 2,17, 
19, 20 & n. 7, 64-0, 70, 73, 75, 79, 
80 & n. 2, 81, 85, 87, 89 n. 2, 92-3, 
132, 158, 201 n. 1, 360. 

Hoernle, A.F.R., JR AS. 1911, p. 

112 . 

Hog-gzi, st. = Ho-gzi, q.v., 84 n. 2. 
Ho-kuan, di., 37 n. 4. S.a. Chin- 
ch'ing. 

Ho-nan, re. (China), 54. 
Hon-cah-do, a place in Bde, 42-3. 
S.a. Hung-ch“eng. 
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Hong, ri. = Ta-t‘ung-ho, q.v., 38, 
40, 42, 47 n. 3, 56 & n. 4. S.a. 
Huang. 

Hong-jong, a Ch‘iang p., 41. S.a. 
Feng-yang, 

Hong Te, a Ch'iang p., 56 & n. 4. 

Hoo, p. = Hu, q.v. 

Hor, re. (Byan-than), 14. 

Hor in Hor-pa, q.v., 16 n., 65. 

Hor = Turk, 152. 

Hor-chyok = Hor-khog, q.v., 15 n. 

5. 

Hor-khog, the five Hor-pa stt,, 
15 & n. 5. 

Hor-mah, perhaps ancient name of 
the Hor-pa st., 16 n. 

Hor-pa, stt., 65, 8-1—5; 1., 65, 72-3, 
80 n. 2, 89-99; w., 87, 89, 90-7, 
100-1, 103-7, 109, 135, 248 n. 3, 
251, 276, 278 n. 1, 317, 352, 360. 

‘Horse, White’, Ch‘iang tribe. S, 
‘White Horse’. 

Horsek‘anga = Hor-khog, q.v., 
15 n. 5. 

Horsok Hor-pa and Sog (Mongol), 
q.v., 73. S. Hodgson. 

Hses-beg (hbeg), a dhdnity, 138, 
142, 147 & n. 1, 155 n. 1,*^ 223-4, 
306-7. 

Hsi-ch‘iang, ‘Western Ch‘iang’, p., 
25-6, 31, 36, 68 . 

Hsien-hng, an ancient Ch‘iang tribe 
or group, 41 & n. 7, 43. S.a. Sien- 
lien, Hsi-ning. 

Hsi-fan, p., 17, 25, 64-9, 77-8, 144; 
I., 19, 64, 73, 75-7, 88 , 99, 100-5, 
107-9, 119, 154, 168, 360, 369; 
w., 88 , 102, 132, 203, 233, 238, 
249 n. 2, 290, 328, 333, 352. 

Hsi-hai, ‘Western Lake’ = Koko- 
nor, 42. 

Hsih-chih, co. (Tang-hsiang), — 
Skyi, q.v., 37-8, 57. 

Hsi-hsia, 1., 26-7, 61-3, 62 n. 1, 
63 n. 1, 98-9, 103, 114, 127, 136, 
168, 170, 206-11, 326, 372; w., 
94, 98, 100, 131-2, 135, 158, 167, 
168 n. 3, 194 n. 1, 201, 203, 217- 
18, 221, 223-4, 232, 23*4-6, 238-9, 
240, 246, 249, 250, 252, 257-8, 
266, 269, 270, 274, 276, 279, 282, 
283 n. 1 , 290, 303, 313-15, 320. 


325-6, 328-9, 330, 336 & n. 1 , 341, 
343, 353, 355, 360, 369. 

Hsin-ch‘eng, t. (Lan-chou re.), 12 n. 
5. 

Hsin-chiang, re. ‘Xew Dominion’ = 
Kan-su & Turkestan, 11 . 

Hsi-ngan-fu, t. (China), 27, 54. 

Hsi-nmg, t. (Koko-nor), 10-13, 23-5, 
36 & n. 1, 41, 47 n. 3, 68 , 237. S.a. 
Zi-lih, & for various European 
spellings p., 11 n. 8 . 

Hsiung-nu, p., 30, 33 n. 1 , 56. 

Hsun-hwa, t. or di. (Amdo), 24. 

Hu, p. = ‘Little Yrieh-chih, 46 n. 4, 
47 n. 3, 48-9, 56. S.a. Hoo. 

Huan, ri. (China), 54. 

Huang, ri. — Ta-t*ung-ho, q.v., 
12 n. 5. 

Huang-chung, di. (Amdo), 47-50. 

Huang-ho (‘river’) — Hoang-ho, 
38, 40, 42, 49, 246. 

Hl^c, Abbe, Souvenirs d'un Voyage 
dans La Tartarle, le Thibet et la 
CAine, 2n., 2n- 2 , 3, 8 & n. 1 , 10 n. 
1, 12 n. 5, 13 n. 4, 20 n. 6 , 23 n. 1, 
24, 36 n. 1, 52 & n. 2, 139 n. 1, 
144 n. 2, 148 & n. 3, 280 n, 1, 299. 

Hung-ch‘eng, t. (Amdo), 43 & n. 2. 

Hung-chi on the Rma-chu in Amdo, 
53 n. 7 (bridge), 237 n. 1 (bridge). 

Hu^s^ter, W. W., The Non-Aryan 
Languages of India <T High Asia, 
132. 

Huth, G., Hor-ckos-hyiih (trans.), 
59. 

I 

I, p., 56, 152. 

Indus, ri,, 4 (gorge). 

Itineraries (Lha-sa—China), 4, 5, 
6 n. 2, 8 n. 2. 

IvA^^ov, A., 63 n. 1 (Hsi-hsia voca¬ 
bulary). 

J 

Jaeschke, H. a., Tibetan Grammar, 
& articles on Tibetan (Berlin 
AcsLdQTCiy Monatschrift, 1867), 209 
n. 1 , 240 n. 2, 269, 351, 362 n. 1. 

Jag-la, st. — Lcag-la, q.v., 83-4. 
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Jagpa, p. = Chakpa, 20 n. 7. S.a. 
Go-lok. 

Ja-la, st. = Lcag-la, q.v., 83. 
Japanese, w., 34, 234. 

Je, ri. (E. Tibet), 18 n. 4, = Jo. 
Jen, an early Ch‘iang chief, 40, 52, 
57, 135. S.a. Dsim. 

Jen Si-ku, commentator on the 
Foi'yner Han Annals ~ Yen Shih- 
ku, 46. 

Jo, ri., 18 = Je. 

Jo-Ch‘iang, p., 43-6, 43 n. 3 = 
Dza-k‘iong, Ni-kiang. S.a. Ha-za. 
JoHKSTOX, R., *From Peking to 
JMandalay, 7 n. 8, 66 & n. 1, 67 n. 
2, 70, 73, 79, 81, 87 n. 2, 142 n. 1, 
145 n. 1. 

Jok-zai, st, — Lcog-rtse, q.v., 84 n. 

2 . 

Ju-kan, st. = Brdzun-hgag, q.v., 
84 n. 2. 

Jun, di. (Tsaidam), 26 (name). 
Jung, p. = Dzong, 54—6, 152. 
Jya-de, di. (E. Tibet), 1., 75, 187. 
Jya-kha, st. = Rgyal-kha, q.v., 
82-3. 

Jyar, p. ^ Byar/G-yar, 17 n. 1. 
Jya-ruh, co. — Rgyal-roh, q.v., 

17 n. 5; L, 72-3, 79 n. 1, 80, 89 & 
n. 2, 95; w., 87, 90, 92-4, 96, 103- 
5, 216 n. 2, 343. S.a. Gyarung, 
Rgya-roh. 

Jye-dam, di. (Chung-tien), 83-5. 
Jyekundo, t. & di. (Tibet), 4, 7, 11; 
1., 75, 

K 

Ka-ba, di. (Liang-chou), 58 & n. 3, 
Ka-chin, 1., 154; w., 99. 

Ka-droh (Kad-roh), a place (Amdo), 
268, 308. 

Kailasa, m. & di., 1, 14, 130, 373. 
Kam-ba-rdzoh, t. (Thibet), 67. 
Kanauri, 1., w., 92, 328. 

Kan-chou, t. & di. (Kan-su), 10 (ri.), 
12, 24-5, 36 n. 1, 48, 58 (ri.), 153, 
Kang-yen valley in ‘Women’s King¬ 
dom’, 18. 

Kah-sar, st. = Khah-gsar, q.v., 83. 
Kan-su, re., 10-13, 24^5, 28, 32, 36, 
41, 45 n., 49 n., 58, 65, 242 n. 1; 
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p. , 24-5, 45, 53, 65; 1. & \v., 106 
(Tibetan), 242 n. 1, 

Kanze, st. (Hor-pa), 11 n. 1. 16 n., 
18, 75, 150; 1., 75. S.a. Dkah- 
mdzes. 

Karakoram, m., 1. 

Karen, p., 144 (creation legend). 
KAnnoREN, B., * Analytical Dic¬ 
tionary of ChinesCy 34, 56 n. 4, 
59 nn. 1, 3, 234-5, 245, 250 n. 1, 
264, 303, 328. 

Keang, p. = Ch‘iang, q.v., 47 n. 3. 
Keshets, st. = Dge-si-tsa, q.v., 84 n. 

2 . 

Khab-yO'byahi-Hdab-bkra, a myth¬ 
ical person, 131. 

Khams, re. (E. Tibet), 8, 13, 23, 
32-3, 78. S.a. Mdo-Khams; 1., 
76, 78, 84-5, 107, 209, 362 n. 1. 
Khah-gsar, st. (Hor-pa), 15 n. 5, 83. 
S.a. Kah-sar, Kon-ser, Khun-sar, 
Kuh-sar. 

Kharakhoto, t. (ruins), 27 & n. 4. 
Khar-tsan, t. & di. (Kan-su), 134. 
S.a. Mkhar°. 

Khotan, st., 15, 44, 61, 116:1., 116. 
Khri-boms, t., 243 (name). 
Khri-sor, lake = Koko-nor, 34. 
Khri-sroh-Ldehu-brtsan, Tibetan 
king, 368 (name). 

Khrom, t., 33. 

Khro-skyab, st. (Rgyal-roh), 83-4. 
S.a. Coskiab Cosgiyab, Chos 
Chia, Chosschia, Chossuchiapu, 
Chro-siop, Tro-jyab, Tru-jyab. 
Khim-sar, st. = Khah-gsar, q.v., 
83, 85. 

Kianggu, st. — Brag-mgo, q.v., 
85 n. 1. 

Kiangsu, re. (China), 54. 

Kiating, t. (China), 17. 

Kin-ch‘mg, t. & di. — Chin-ch‘mg, 

q. v., 43 n. 6. 

Kin-ts‘ing, id., 43 n. 6. 

Kin-tschuan, ri. = Chm-ch‘uan, q.v., 

1., 19. 

Kioutse, 1., w., 74, 92, 99, 325. 
Klaproth, J., Description du Tibety 
6 n. 2. 

Koko-nor, lake & re., 8-13, 25~6 
(name), 34 (name), 41, 58-9, 66, 
99, 251; p,, 20-1, 23, 26-8, 43, 45, 
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56, 237, 251; L, 123-4, 237, 373. 
S.a. Amdo, Hsi-hai, Ching-hai, 
Turquoise Lake, Tangut, Tibetan. 

Kolo, p. = Go-lok, q.v., 20 n. 6. 

Koxow, Sten, Two Medieval Docu¬ 
ments from Tun-huangy 127. 

Kon-ser, st. = Khan-gsar, q-v., 
82-5. 

Kortse, p. (Go4ok), 1., 72, 88; w., 
90-1. 

Koshu Han, a Chinese official, 12 n. 

5. 

Kozlov, P. K., Moyigolei, Amdo iind 
die tote Stadt Ckarachoto, 20 n. 9, 
27 n. 4, 59 n. 3. 

Kre-ciu (tschiu), di. or st. = Khro- 
skyab ? 83-4, 153; I., 19. 

Kredyan, p. & 1., 154. 

Kuang-haii, t. &c di. (China), 40, 52 
& n. 6, 53 n. 1, 56. 

Kublai Khan, a Mongol Emperor, 
26. 

Kue-de, st. — Kuei-te, q.v., 59 n, 3. 

Kuei-te (to), st. (Amdo), 5, 21, 59 & 
n. 3, 59 n. 3, 60. S.a. Gui-dui, 
Kue-de, Dunczi. 

Kuen-lun, m., 44. 

Kum, desert (Lob-nor), 146. 

Kumbum, monastery t. (Amdo), 
8 n. 2, 12 & n. 2, 13, 23, 26, 59, 
L99, 243. S.a. Hgo-boms. 

K‘ung-chou, di. (China), 31. 

Kung-sa (sar), st. = Khah-gsar, 
q.v., 15 n. 5, 84 n. 2, 

Kuh-sar, id., 83. 

Ku-tsung, p. (Tibetans of Yun¬ 
nan), 69 ; 1., 72-4; w., 102. 

Kva-cu, t. “ Kv^a-chou (Kan-su), 
32, 35. 

Kya-ring-nor, lake = Skya-rehs, 
q.v., 4 n. 4. 

L 

La, pass (Tjbet), 5. 

Ladak, co,, 1, 14, 151 (Mons); L, 79 ; 

w., 102, 

Lahu, p., 144 (legend); w., 99. 

Lalotj, Mdlle., Inventaire des MSS. 
tibetainsde Touen-kouangy 33 n. 3, 
247, 250 n. 2, 260 n. 

Lan-chou, t. (Kan-su), 3, 5, 10, 12, 
23, 42, 48. 


Lang-chen, t. (Amdo) — Lyoh-jen, 
q.v., 36. 

Lao-ohieh, a Chhang tribe — Lo- 
tschu (tsche), 41 & n. 3. 

Laitfee, B., *The Si-hia Language^ 
a Study in Indo-Chinese Philologyy 

17 n. 1, 63 n. 1, 64 n., 70, 89 n. 2, 
98 n. I, 107-8, 109 & n. 1, 131, 
136, 158, 166, 182, 258, 269, 282, 
353, 369, 372, & elsewhere in cita¬ 
tions of Hsi-hsia w. 

Lba-si, st. (Rg;^"aLroh), 83. S.a. 

Wa-se, Wassi, Wassu. 

Lcag-la, st, (Rgyal-roh), 82-3. S.a, 
Lcags-la, Cag-la, Cha-la, Ja-la, 
Djia-la, Jag-la, Ming-jing, Ta 
-chien-lu- 

Lcags-la, st. = Lcag-la, q.v., 83. 
Lcog-rtse, st. (Rgyal-roh), 81, 83. 
S.a. Lcog-rtsi, Cog-tsi, Cok-tsi, 
Co-tse, Ciu-tzu, Chok‘schi’, Choga 
Chi, Jokzai, Djiu-tse (tzu). 
Ldah-la, m. — Tang-la, q.v., 2 n. 3. 
Ldehu-zahi-hbrih-te Sman-skyol, a 
legendary person, 134, 

Ldoh, an early Tibetan tribe, 307-8. 
Ldoh Me-hag, p. (Mi-hag, q.v.), 16 n. 
3, 152. 

Ldoh Sum-pa, p. (Sum-pa, q.v.), 

18 n. 2. S.a. Gtoho. 

Lehu, t. or st. (Rgyal-roh), 86. 
Lem-cu, t. & di. — Liang-chou, 
q.v., 12. 

Len-tsa, st. (Rgyal-roh), 14. 

Lepcha, w., 217, 326. 

Levi, Sylvain, Tibetan invasion of 
India, 14 n. 3. 

Lga, Lgar-ma, a legendary Tibetan 
tribe, 307-8. S.a. Hgar, Mgar. 
Lhabrang monastery = Bla-brah, 
q.v., 20 & n. 8, 27, 60 & n., 243 n. 
1 . 

Lha-mo-shan (ri), m., 54, 237. 
Lha-sa, t., 11 (routes), 13-4, 26, 
60n (routes), 237 (name); L, 33, 
75 & n. 1, 78, 81, 84, 85, 86 n. 2, 
104-5, 107, 117 n. 5, 372; w., 107. 
Liang-chou, t. & di. (Kan-su), 12, 
25, 28, 47-8, 49 & n. 1, 58. S.a. 
Lem-cu, Wu-wei, Ka-ba. 
Lietard, A., *Sotes stir les dialectes 
Lo-lOy 70, 143. 
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Li-fan-fu, t. (Ssu-ch‘uaii), 66-7; I. 
(JVIan-Tzu), 70, 89 n. 1; w., 96. 

Lig, dynasty (Zan-znn), 14 n. 1. 

Li-gu, an early Ch^iang tribe, 40 & 
n. 4, 41, 52 & n. 5. S.a. Li-niu, 
‘Yak tribe’. 

Lin^chou, di. (China), 28. 

Linguistic Survey of India, 98, 104, 
209. 

Li-niu, p. = Li-gu, q,v., 40 & n. 4. 

Lin-t‘ao,t. & di. (Kan-su), 41, 43, 53. 

Lissou, p.; 1., 72; w., 74, 92. 

Lissu, id., 151; 1., 72. 

Li-su, id.; 1., 72; w., 99, 102. 

Li-t‘ang (tan, than), t. & di. (Tibet), 
6, 11, 83; 1., 67 n. 2. 

Littiedales, St. G. R. and Mrs., 
travels, 3, 36 n. 1. 

‘Little Tiger’, a certain legendary 
ass — Clio-pyi-cog-zu, q.v., 132. 

Liung-ch‘eng, t.=:Lyoh-jeh, q.v., 35. 

Lo, ri. (China), 54. 

Lob-nor, re., 44-6, 146. S.a. Knm 
desert, Shan-shan. 

Lo-dgu, Lo-gu, st. = Ba-bam, q.v., 
83. 

Lok-Tik, p., 58-9, 59 n. 1. 

Lo-lo, p., 66, 69, 302 n. 2; L, 63-4, 
72, 75, 99, 109, 324; w., 73-4, 92, 
99, 101, 103-7, 218, 232-4, 271, 
273, 276, 325, 328, 330. 

Loh-sum, a mythical place, 32 n. 1. 

Lonii Man, p., 153. 

Lo-tava,p. = Blo-bkra, q.v., 15 n. 1. 

Lo-tsu (tschu), tribe & ri., 41 & 
u. 3. 

Loutse, p.; 1., 72, 81, 92 ; w., 2 n, 74, 
90-1, 93-5, 97, 99, 100, 102-4, 
106—7, 325. S.a. Lu-tzu. 

Ltoh-tehi-Mye-km, a legendary per¬ 
son, 131, 133, 136-8, 143, 190 
(name), 223, 255, 369 (name). 

Limg, m. (Kan-su), 12, 54. 

Lung-ch‘uan valley (Amdo), 12 n. 5. 

Lung-hsi, di. (Kan-su), 12, 37, 41, 
43, 55 & n. 3. 

Lu-tzti, p,; L, 72, 81, 92; w., 90-1, 
94-5, 97-8, 101, 103-4, 106-7. 

Lyang, dynasty (T'ang-chang), 30, 
333. S.a. Hjah. 

Lj'oh-jen, t. (Amdo), 35. S.a, Lang- 
chen, Liung.ch‘eng. 


:si 

Man, p., 66-7, 152, 154. 

Manasa-sarovar, lake, 1, 8, 373. 

Man-chia,p. = Min-ehia, q.v., 65-6, 
69. 

Manchu, 1., 84. 

Mantze, p. = Man-tzu, q.v., 67. 

Man-tzu, p. & 1., 6'4-9, 154. S.a. 
Outer Man-tzu. 

Manyak, co., 16, 64-5, 72, 75; 1., 73, 
75, 89; w., 87 & n. 4, 90-4, 101-5, 
107-8, 218, 238, 242 n. 1, 251, 
276, 284, 303, 328, 330, 344, 360. 
S.a. Mi-nag, Menia, Mu-nia, Minia. 

Mao, di. (Ssu-ch‘uan), 53. 

Mao-chou, t. (Ssu-ch‘uan), 18, 29. 

Marco Polo, 11 n. 8 (Sinju), 

Mar-kbams, di., S. Dmaro. 

Mar-yul, co. = Ladak, 1. 

Maspero, G., 119 n. 1. 

Masu, st. — Ma-zi, cj.v., 84 n. 2, 

Matse, st. — Ma-zi, q.v., 85 n. 1. 

Mazar, st. — Ma-zi, q.v., 83. 

Ma-ze (zer), st. = Ma-zi, q.v., 83, 
85. 

Ma-zi, st. (Hor-pa), 15 n. 5, 83. S.a. 
Ma-zar, “^zer, °zzar, “^su, °zu, 
°zur. 

Ma-zu (zur), st. — Ma-zi, q.v., 83, 
15 n. 5. 

Mazzar, st. — Ma-zi, q.v., 85 n. 1. 

Mchiri-rgj'al, a Ch‘iang king, 135. 

Mdo, lower part of valley, 6. 

Mdo-gams, a place in Amdo, 32. 

Mdo-Khams, re. = Amdo & Khams, 
5, 8. 

Mdo-ii, st. (Rgj^al-roh), 83. 

Mdo-smad, re., perhaps embracing 
Amdo & Khams, q.v., 6, 8, 32, 
137 n. 2. 

Meares, C. H., travels, 17. 

Mehi-klu-hcah, a class of beings, 
perhaps referring to the Nam 
people, 138. 

Me-kong, Upper, ri,, 3, 11, 79 = 
Dza-chu, q.v. 

Melam, 1. (Tsa-roh), 81, 89; w., 91, 
97, 101, 230. 

Me-li, st. = Mi-Ii, q.v., 82-5. 

Menia, p. = Mi-hag, q.v., 16 & nn. 
1-3, 72; 1., 16, 73, 75, 80, 89; w„ 
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74, 87 n. 4, 90-1, 93-6, 101-6, 
lOS, 234, 242 n. 1, 279 n. 1, 328, 
330, 339, 343-4. 

Mer-ke, t. (Rgyal-roa), 242. 
3fe*t‘ang, a Ch'iang chief, 50. 
Me-tsang, a Chhang tribe, 21. S.a. 
Mi-sang. 

Mgar, a Tibetan elan, 308. S.a. 
Hgar, Lga(r). 

Mgo-log, p. = C4o-lok. q.v., 20 n. 7. 
Miao-tseu, p., 144 (legends); 'vv., 132. 
Mien-tsu, t. & di. — Min-chou, q.v., 
54 & n. 9. 

3Ii-li, St., 19, 73, 90, 83, 85; 1., 89- 
99. S.a. Me-li, Mu-li, Smi-h. 

Min, ri. (Ssu-ch'uan), 9, 17, 53, 66. 
Mi-iiag, p., 16 & nn. 1—3, 18—19, 
19 n. 2, 65, 67 n. 2, 80, 85, 99, 
137 n. 2; 1., 16, 89-99; w., 93. 
S.a. Manyak, 3Ienia, Minia, Mu- 
-nia, Ldoh Me-nag. 

Min-chou, t. & di, {T*ao ri.), 3, 11, 
43, 68. S.a. 31ien-tsu. 

Ming-jeng (cheng, tscheng), 84 n. 2. 
S.a. Lcag-la. 

3Iinia, 1., 72. S.a. Mi-hag. 

Min-kia (chia), p.; \v., 98-9. 
Min-shan, m. (SsCi-ch‘uan), 9, 41 n. 

2 . 

Mi^s'tshul Huthx'ktu, *Geografia 
Tibeta. q.v., 33, 59. 

Miri, ]., 99, 154; w., 99 n. 1. 
Mi-sang, a Chdang tribe, 21, 28. 
Mishrni, p. & ]., 99, 154; vv., 99 n. 1. 
‘Mixed Wolves’, a Ch’iang tribe = 
Tsang-lang, q.v., 40 n, 6, 41, 51, 
53 Sc n. 

3Ikhar-tsan, t. & di. (Kan-su), 32, 
35. S.a. Khar-tsan. 

Mon (Moh), p., 150 sqq., 243. 
Moxbeig, Pere, Tse-kou Tibetan, 
70, 74, 79, 81. 

Mongol, p., 23 n. 1, 25-6, 34, 36, 65; 
L, 23 n. 2, 28; w., 2 n. 3, 26, 28, 
33 n. 1, 88. S.a. Sokpa, Horsok. 
Mongolia, co.. Inner, 13; Upper, 13, 
26, 31. S.a. Stod-sog, Sok-yeul. 
Mon-mo-than (‘plateau’), 32 n. 2, 
150. 

Mon Rta-dbah (Iwan), Mon Spag-ro 
(Paro), Mon-yul, places near, or 
in, Bhutan, 151. 


Morcax, E. D., S. Prejevalsky, 74. 
MoiiissE, G., Hsi-hsia 1., 62 n. 1. 
Mo-so, p., 72; 1., 6a-4, 69, 72, 76, 
101, 324; vv., 74, 92, 98-9, 102-7, 
218, 224, 232-4, 249, 250, 255, 
324, 328, 330, 332. 

Mosso = Mo-so, q.v.; 1., 72. 

Muli. st. — Mi-li, q.v. 

Muli(Njong = Hjah), 1., 72, 81, 89; 
w., 74, 90-4, 97, 101-6, 135, 328, 
330, 360. 

IVlfuLER, F. W. K., Ni-kiang, 44 & 
11 . 3, 46 n. 3. 

!Mu-nia, p. = Mi-hag, q.v., 67 n. 2; 

I. , 72-3, 80, 89; w., 74, 90-1, 94, 
101-7, 333. 

Muping (p’ing), st. = Hgron-bu, 
q.v., 83, 84 n. 2; 1., 89. ’ 
Mui'us-ussu, ri. = Hbri-chu, q.v., 
2 n. 2, 26 (name). 

Myah, co. (Tibet), 142. 

Myah-ro, co., 314 (name). 

Mye-kru, a legendary person. S. 
Ltoh-tehi^. 

Myi-rma-bu-Ldani-sad, a legendary 
person, 135. 

Myi-rma-bu Mehih-rgyal, a T'ang- 
chang king, 135. 

N 

Naga, 1., 99, 324; w., 99 n, 1, 325. 
Nag-chu, ri. ^ Ya-iung, q.v., 3, 7, 

II, 15, 18-19. 

Nag-ehu-ka, di. (Tibet), 13 & n. 4. 
Xag-cig, Gyim-po, a legendary per¬ 
son, 134-5. 

Nag-roh, di. (on Nag-chu), 16 & n. 3. 
S.a. Nya-rong, 

Nam, CO. & p., 130-3, 137 n. 2, 
142—3, 146; 1. Sc w., passim (S. 
Table of Contents). S.a. Nam-po, 
Nam-Tig, Nam-ldoh-prom. 
Nameji, 1. (Hsi-fan), 72. 
NamKan-mog, a temple (Sa-cu re.), 
271. 

Nam-ldoh-prom, a place (Amdo?) 
137 n. 2. 

Nam (Gnam)-mtslio = Tengri-nor, 2. 
Nam-Tig, p. Sc 1. (Tig of Nam), 59, 
61, 132, 155. 

Namtiga, a person, 60. 
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Nan-chao Man, p., 153. 

Nan-chen, st. = Lcag-la, q.v., 83-4. 

Nan-hu, t. & di. (Kan-su), 10, 44. 

Kan-shan, m., 1, 7, 10, 12, 24-5, 
46-8, 58-61. 

Na-Ptchu, di. = Kag-chu-ka, q.v., 
13 n. 4. 

Nepal, CO., 14; 1., 303. 

Nevsky, N., Brief Manual of the 
Si-Bia Characters with Tibetan 
Transcriptions, 62 n. 1, 70, & 
passim in citations of Hsi- 
hsia w. 

Ngan (’An)-ku, di. (Kan-su), 41. 

Ngo-lok, p, = Go-log, q.v., 20. 

Ngo-ring, lake ^ Sno-rans, q.v. 4n 4. 

Ni-kiang, p. = Jo-ch4ang, q.v., 43- 
6, 43 n. 3. 

Nin-ga, Nin-hgag, st. = Brdzun- 
-hgag, q.v., 83-4. 

Ning-hsia, t. (A-la-shan), 12, 24, 153. 

Ning-yuan, t. (S. Ssu-ch‘uan), 40 n. 
4, 153. 

N’jeh, ri. — Hbri-chu, q.v., 2 n. 2, 

Njong, p. =Hjan?; 1. & w. S. 
iMuli(Njong). 

Noring-nor ('lake") — Sno-rans, 
q.v., 4n. 4. 

No-log, p. = Go-lok, q.v., 20. 

Nii-kuo, st. = 'Women’s kingdom’, 
q.v., 11, 18. 

Nung, 1.; w., 99. 

Nya-rong, di. = Nag-ron, q.v., 81-5. 

Nyin-chen-tangla, m. = Gnan-chen- 
Than-lha, q.v., 2-3. 

O 

Odontala, a plain near the upper 
Rma-chu = Skar-ma-thah, q.v., 
26 (name). 

Oksi, st. = Ho-gzi, q.v., 84 n. 2. 

Ollone, Vicomte d’, (1) Les 

Derniers Barhares (Engl, trans. 
In Forbidden China), (2)* Langues 
des peuples non-Chinois de la 
Chine, 4 n. 5, 7 n. 8, 9 n. 1, 12 n. 6, 
20 n. 9, 21 & n. 3, 22 & n. 3, 28 n. 
2, 41 n. 2, 65 & n. 3, 66, 70, 73-4, 
132, 143, 146 n. 3, 148 n. 1, 187, 
248 n. 1, 249 n, i, 302 n. 2, 328, 
352. 


Orazio della Penna, 11 n. 8. 

Oring-nor (‘lake’) = Sho-rahs, q.v., 
20, 26 (name). 

OELE.i^^'S, Prince Henri d% ^From 
Tonkin to India, 1, 71, 73-4, 81, 
143, 261, 266 n. 2, 333. 

Outer Man-tzu, p., 67; 1., 70, 89; w., 
90, 92, 96, 98, 103, 105, 108, 

Ovis Ammoni (Hodgson), 3 n. 

p 

Pai-lan, p. 15, 26, 29, 31, 35, 61, 
S.a. Bair-lang, Byar, G-yar. 

Pai-ma, ‘White Horse’ Ch'iang 
tribe, 40 & n. 5, 41, 52 & n. 6, 53. 
S.a. P‘e (Pih)-ma. 

Pamir, v'., 33 n, 1. 

Panag, Panak'a, p., 21, 26, 72. S.a. 
Go-lok. 

Pan-chen Bio-bzah Dpai-Idan Ye¬ 
ses, itinerary, 2 n. 3, 8 n. 2, 13. 

Pakkek, E. H., Hsiung-nu, &., 30, 
33 n. 1, 49 n. 1. 

Paro,t. = Spag-ro, q.v,, 151 (name). 

Pa-sti, st. = Brag-stih, q.v., 81, 83. 

Pa-ti, id., 72, 83, 84 n. 2; 1., 89; w., 
90, 94, 105. 

Pa-un, st. — Ba-bam, q.v., 83. 

Pa-K-Rong, di„ 72-3; 1., 73, 81, 89; 
w., 74, 90-3, 97, 101-3, 105, 108, 
135 n. 1, 328, 360. 

Paethier, J. P. G., Tibetan invasion 
of India, 14 n. 3. 

Pa-wan (wang), st. = Ba-bam, q.v., 
72, 83, 84 n. 2; 1. 89. 

Pe = Bod, p., 69, 72. 

Pe (Bod of Sung-p'an), 1., 70, 73-4; 
w,, 74. 

‘Peacock RKer’, = Rma-chu, q.v., 
1 & n. 2, 4n. 5. 

Pei-ta-ho (‘river’), (Nan-shan), 10. 

Pei-t‘mg, t. (Turkestan), 24, 153. 

Peking, routes from Lha-sa, 11. 

Pe Lissou, 1., p. 72. S.a. Lissou. 

Pelliot, P., 32, 45 & n. 2, 46 & n. 2. 

Pe-lung, m. (Kan-su), 53. 

P‘e-raa, p. = Pai-ma, q.v. 

Pe-re, st. = Be-ri, q.v., 83, 85. 

Petsen, I., w., 99. 

Pen (Bod) of Ta-chien-lu 72; 1., 
73-4. 
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Phug-dir (tir), a plaoe (Amdo), 34. 
Phyug-tsams, di. (Amdo), 32-4, 53. 

S.a. Eussu-ch"eng. 

Pih-te, di. (SsU'Ch‘uan), 53 n. 1. 
Pih-lang, p. = Pai-Ian, q.v., 34 n. 6. 
Pih-ma, p. — Pai-ma, q.v., 40 n. 5. 
P‘ing-fan, t. (Amdo), 10, 12 n. 5, 
36 n. 1, 49. 

P‘mg-liang, t. (Sheii-hsi ?), 12. 

Po, 1. = Pe, q.v., 69, 72. 
Polei-tchou, ri. = Hbri-chu, q.v., 
2n. 2. 

Po-mo, St. = So-mo, q.v., 83. 
Prejevalsky, N., ^ Mongolia , the 
Tajigut country (trans. E. D. 
Morgan), 1 n. 1, 2 n. 2, 3 n., 4n. 5, 
7, 44, 59 n. 3, 74, 80 n. 2, 139 n. 1, 
175, 216, 351, & elsewhere in 
notes. 

pRENSEP, J., 14 n. 3. 

Pru-mi, p. (Midi), 72; 1., 81; w., 90, 
94, 97, 101-6. 

Pyen, 1.; w., 99. 

Pyi-gtah-sum, Pyiddah, t. (legend¬ 
ary), 307, 

Q 

Quedae, t. & di. = Kuei-te, q.v., 
59 n. 3. 

‘Queen’s Gorge’ ( ? King’s), 17 & n. 
1. S. Rg;\’al-roh. 

R 

Rab-brtan, st. (Rgv’al-roh), 83. S.a. 

Rap-ten, Rar-dan, Ra-ten. 

Rai, 1.; w., 98. 

Rah-ke, t., 242 (name). 

Rapsox, E. J., KharosihT Inscrip¬ 
tions . . ., 60 n. 3. 

Rap-ten, st. — Rab-brtan, q.v., 83. 
Rar-dan, id., 83. 

Ra-ten, id., 83. 

Rbeg-ga-rbeg'si, a mythical person, 
134. 

Rdyarong, co. = Rgyahroh, q.v., 
17n. 1. 

Rdzogs-chen, st. (K’ag-roh), 15 n. 5. 

S.a. Zo-chen, Zog-chen. 
Rge-si-tsa, st. = Dge-si-tsha, q.v., 
83-4. 

Rgj^a, co. = China, 13, 131, 152. 


Rgyal-kha, st, (Rgyal-roh), 83. S.a. 

Djia-kha, Jya-kha. 
Rg\'al(-mo)-roh, co. (18 States), 
17 & n. 1, 18-20, 51 n. 4, 65, 67-8, 

85, 99, 100; 1., 19, 20, 72, 73, 85-7, 
89-99, 95, 98, 154, 260 n. 1; w., 
87 n., 90-1, 93,100-1,103, 105-7, 
260 n. 1, 324 n. 1. S.a. Gyarung, 
Jya-nih, Rg\'a-roh. 

Rgj^a-mo-than, ‘China plain’, 32 n. 
2, 153. 

Rgya-roh, co. = Rg\’al(-mo)-roh, 
q.v.: L, 72. 79 n. 1, 80, 89; w., 

86, 92-8, 100-8, 232, 266, 325, 
360, 369. 

Richthopey, F. von., China, 11 

n. 9. 

Rijxhart, Mrs., *^y^th the Tibetans 
in Tent d.' Field, 15 n. 5, 30 n. 1. 
Ritter, C., Die Erdkunde, 11 n. 9. 
Rji-lnh-dah-ba, t, or co. (legendary), 
307. 

Rma, surname, 1 n. 2. 

Rma-chu, ri. = Hoang-ho in Tibet, 
1 & n. 2 (name), 3, 9, 10, 20-2, 24, 
26—8, 45 (altitude), 59, 61, 135, 
246. 

Rma-roh = Rma-chu gorge, 9, 20, 
29, 31, 57. 

Rockhele, W. \V., (1) *TAe Land of 
the Lamas, (2) Diary of a Journey 
through Mongolia <L Tibet, (3) 
Tibet: a sketch, from Chinese 
sources, 2 n., 2 & 3, 4nn. 2—5, 
5 nn. 3 & 6, 6 n. 2, 7, 8 nn. 1 & 2, 
16-20, 21, 52, 59, 65, 71, 75-6, 
81-5, 87, 149-51, 187, 237-8, 251, 
299, 344, 373, & passim in notes 
elsewhere. 

Ron (gorge) districts, 5-7. 
Rosenberg, F., 8ogdian MSS. 

(orthography), 117 n. 1. 
Rosthorn, A. von., *Vokahular- 
fragmente Ost. Tibetischer Dia- 
lekte, 17, 19, 20, 68, 71, 80, 82, 84, 
87 & n. 4. S.a. Rgya-roh. 
Rtsi-dah, a legendary place, 307. 
Rtsimg-kang, st. — Brdzun-hgag, 
q.v., 84 n. 2. 

Ru-dok, t. & di. (Tibet), 1. 
Ru-kan, Rung-kang, Ruh-kan, st. 
— Brdzun-hgag, q.v., 83, 84 n. 2. 
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s 

^a-cu, t, = Sha^chou, q.v., 36 n. 1, 
43, 61, 112, 129^30, 134, 155, 271. 
S.a. Cii‘ieii-fo-tung, Xam-Kan- 
mog. 

Sa-ga Gdin-drug, a mythical place, 
32 n. 1. 

Salar, p. (Amdo), 24 & n. 1. 

Sa-ma, st. = So-mo, q.v., 83. 
Sam-long, p. = Ts‘an-lang, q.v., 
40 n. 6, 41, 51, 53 & n. 1. 

Sam-sa, a Go-lok tribe, 21, 41 & 
n. 2. 

Sam-tsia, a Ch‘iang tribe, 21, 41. 
S.a. Siem-tsu. 

Sais^dbekg, C., Tibet db the Tibetans, 

5 im. 3, 5, 8 n. 2, 

SaTISCA^STDRA VlDYABSrSANA, So- 
sor-ikar-pa, edited by, 127. 
Sbrm-pa, st. — Hgron-bu, q.v., 
83-4. 

Seilin (‘^lingh), t. — Hsi-ning, q.v., ; 
11 n. 8. 

Sde-dge, st. (E. Tibet), 15 n. 5, 83. | 
S.a. De-ge, Der-ge, Der-gi, Sder- , 
gi. ! 

Sder-gi, id., 83. 

Se-bag, a divinity, 147 n. 1. 
Seen-tsze, a Ch‘iang tribe, 41. S.a. 

Shan-chieh. 

Se-Ha-za, p., 152. 

Selin, t. = Hsi-ning, q.v., 11 n. 8. 
SEifART, E., KharosfhX Inscriptions, 
60 n. 3. 

Seutati, Pen (Bod p.) of, 72. S.a. 
Tzu-ta-ti. 

Sgan districts, 5, 6. 

Sha-chou, t. (Kan-su), 10, 28, 45. 
S.a. 6a-cu. 

Shan-chieh, a Ch‘iang tribe = Seen- 
tsze, 41. 

Shan-chou = Hsi-ning, q.v., 42 & 
n. 2. 

Shan-hsi, re. (China), 54. 

Shan-shan, co. (Lob-nor), 28, 44-5; 

1., 116; w., 188. 

Shan-tan, m. (Kan-chou), 48. 
Shao-tang, a Ch'iang chief &: 
dynasty, 41, 43, 47 n. 3, 48, 52. 
S.a. Sio-tong. 

Sharakuto, t. (Amdo), 237. 

H 


Sharba, traders from Mer-ke (Ssu- 
-ch‘uan), 20 n. 2, 22-4. 

Sha-t‘o, a Turk tribe, 24, 153. 
She-chu, Sche-tsche, ri., in Chhang 
co., 38. 

Sheng-fan (Chinese) = Tibetan of 
Kan-su border, 65. 

Shen-hsi, Cli‘ang-an in, 27. 

Shin-se, t. (Ch'iang), 11 & n. 2. S.a. 
Zin-cu. 

Shi-shia = Hsi-hsia, q.v., 63 n. 1, 

72. 

Shull, ancient division of Ssii- 
ch‘uan, 12, 37, 51, 53, 57. 
Siem-tsu, a Ch‘iang tribe — Samsa ? 

41. 

Sien, ri. = Ta-t'ung-ho ? Hsi-ning- 
ho ? 41 n. 7, 47 n. 3. 

Sien-lien, Chhang tribes = Hsi-ning, 
41. n, 7, 43. 

Sien-pi, p., 28, 30, S.a. T‘u-yu- 
hun. 

Si-fan, p, & 1. = Hsi-fan, q.v., 17, 
72-3, 81-5. 

Si-hai = Hsi-hai, Koko-nor, q.v., 
37. 

Si-hia, 1. — Hsi-hsia, q.v., 62 n. 1, 

73. 

Sikki, co. = Hsih-chdi, Skyi, q.v., 
37, 57. 

Sikhm, for Sikkim ? 67. 

Simbu, 1.; w., 98. 

Sing-pho, 1.; w., 98—9. 

Sining = Hsi-ning, q.v. 

Sinju — Hsi-ning, q.v., 11 n. 8. 
Sio-tong = Shao-tang, q.v., 41. 
Sirtin, di. (Tsaidam), 10, 23, 44. 
‘Six Cities’ = Khotan co., 235. 
Ska-ba, di. (Liang-chou), 58 & n. 3. 
Skar-ba, a certain Yak, 139 (acc. to 
Hue & Gabet (II, p. 158) Kai'ba is 
a Tsaidam term for a young yak). 
Skar-nia-thaii, a plain near the 
Upper Rma-chu, 26. S.a. Odon- 
tala. 

Skeg-zahi-hbrin-te Yar-mo-btsun, a 
mythical person, 184. 
Skya-reiis-ratsho (Take’), 4 n. 4. 
S.a. Charing-nor. 

Skyi, co. (Tang-hsiang), 38, 42, 57, 
61, 110, 135-6, 143, 255, 272; 
1. 135-6, S.a. Hsih-chih. 
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Skyi-mthin (plateau) co. =« Skyi, 
110, 133, 135. 

Smi-li, st. = Mi-li, q.v., 83, 85. 

Sni, m., 272. 

Sno-rans-mtsho (‘lake’), 4n. 4. S.a. 
O-ring-nor. 

Sod, low-lying lands, 6. 

Sogdian MSS., orthography, 117 

n. 5. 

Sokpa, Mongol, 1. 73. 

Sokyeul = Sog-yul, Mongolia, 64. 
S.a. Stod-Sog. 

So-ma-ra, a place in Skyi, 110. 
So-mo, st. (Rgyal-roh), 17-9, 83, 
84 n. 2, 153. S.a. Po-mo, Sa-ma, 
So-muh, Su-mu, 

Spag-ro, t. & di. (Bhutan), 151 
(Mon), 314. 

Spah-gi-boh-bu, ‘Meadow ass’, 132, 
S.a. Cho-pyi-cog-zu. 

Sribs, shadowed side of m., 6. 
Sribs-khri, an early Tibetan king, 6. 
Sron-btsan Sgana-po, Tibetan king, 
14-15, 26, 29. 

Ssu-ch‘uan, re., 9, 12, 24^5, 33 n. 2, 
40 n. 4, 51-3, 56, 58, 65-6, 68, 
100, 153-4; p. loO. S.a. Shuh, 
Han. 

Stelnt, Sir A., Innermost Asia, 62 n. 
1, 112, 286. 

Stod-phyogs, re. (Kailasa), 1, 8, 14. 
Stod-sog, re. ‘Upper Mongolia’, 
(Amdo), 13, 26. 

Stotzneb, W,, In’s unerforschte 
Tibet, 7n. 8, 82, 84 n. 2, 85 n. 1, 
89 n. 2. 

Su-ching, t. (Rgyal-roh), 84 n. 2. 
Su-chou, t. (Kan-su), 10, 12, 25, 
42, 48-9, 58. 

Sud-ke, t., 242 (name). 

Su-ki,ri. = Tz‘u-chih, q.v., 37-8, 40. 
Su-lo-ho, ri. (Kan-su), 10. 

Sum-pa, p., 18 & n. 2, 19, 148, 152. 

S.a. Ldoh^^, Xti-kuo. 

Su-mu, st. = So-mo, q.v., 84 n. 2. 
Sunggak, Sunggang, st. = Brdzim- 
hgag, q.v., 84 n. 2. 

Sung-chou, old name of Sung-p‘an, 
q.v., 12 n. 6, 26, 28-9. 

Sung-p‘an, t. (N. Ssu-ch‘uan), 9, 12, 
17-19, 22, 24, 26, 28, 66-8; 1. 73. 
Su-pi, p. = Sum-pa, q.v., 18 n. 2. 


T 

Ta-chien-lu, t. & st., 1, 6-7, 11, 
17-18, 22, 66, 81; L, 73, 75. S.a. 
Dar-chen-do, Lcag-la. 

Taeel, a., *Meine Tibetreise, 1 n. 1, 
2 n., 3 n. 1, 4 nn. 1, 2, 4, 5 n. 6, 
5-9, 11 nn. 2, 4, 67, 71-2, 82-3, 
85-6, 154, 156, 324, &> passim in 
notes elsewhere. 

Ta-hsia, ri. (Tang-hsiang co.), 11,41. 

Taichinar, di. (Tsaidam), 9. 

Takpa, di. & p. = Dwags-po (S. 
Tibet), 15; 1., 73; w„ 100, 238, 
241 n. 1, 276, 325, 360, 369. 

Ta-li-fu, t. (Yiin-nan), 98, 153. 

Tamba, st. = Dam-ba, q.v., 83. 

‘Tame Yak’ gorge, 268. 

Tamo = Lha-mo, 237 n. 2. S.a. 
Thamo. 

Ta-mo-men, t. (Amdo) = Lha-mo°, 
237. 

Ta-mo-ri, a pass (Amdo), 237. 

T‘ang-chang, p. & dynasty, 29-31, 
38. 

T‘ang-chou, di., 30. 

Tango, st. = Brag-mgo, q.v., 85, 89. 

Tang-ho, ri. (Sha-chou re.), 10, 36 n. 
1, 44. 

Tang-hsiang, p. & co., 1 n. 2, 26, 
28-31, 38, 61. S.a. T‘ang-chang. 

Tang-keou-eul (Chinese) t. = Tan- 
kar, q.v., 12. 

Tang-la, m. & pass, 2 & n. 6 (name), 
8, 11, 13-15. 

Tang-mi, p., 31. S.a. To-mi. 

Tangpa, st. — Dam-ba, q.v., 84 n. 2. 

Tangut, p. (Amdo), 26-7, 29 n, 4, 
36, 52 n. 4, 61-2, 74, 76-8, 80 n. 2, 
108, 175, 357; w., 75, 77-8, 102, 
105-8, 237, 271, 325 n. 1, 330, 
349, 352, 360, 368. S.a. Amdo, 
Tibetan. 

Tankar, t, (Amdo), 8 n. 2, 11-13, 
23-4, 146. S.a. Tongkor, Don- 
kyr, Dungkor, Tang-keou-eul. 

Tan-tig, p. (Amdo), 59, 60. 

T‘ao, ri. (Tang-hsiang co.), 3, 9, 
11-12, 20-1, 25, 27, 28 & n. 1, 
41 n. 3, 43, 49, 55, 59, 65. 

T‘ao.chou, t., 11 & n. 2, 28, 65, 68, 
80. S.a, Tehu-cu, 
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Tashiihunpo, t., 13 & n. 3. 

Ta-tiling-ho, ri. (Nan-shan), 10, 
12 & n. 5, 36 & n. 1, 40 & n. 3, 
42-3, 47 n. 3, 48, 56-7. S.a. 
Huang, Hong. 

Tayloh, L. F., 284 n. 1. • 

Tcia-tam, di. = Chung-tien, Jye- 
dam, 85. 

Te, p., 49, 53 & n. 1, 51, 52 n. 1 
(‘Songs’), 56-7 (Wu-tu), 68. 

Tehu-cu, t. = T‘ao-chou, q.v., 11 n. 

2 . 

Tek, p., S. Tik. 

Tengri-nor {‘lake ’) — Nam-ratsho, 2. 

Tehrien de Lacotxpeeie, a., ^The 
languages of China before the 
Chinese, 54, 71, 75, 89, 92, 96 n. 1, 
116 n. 1. 

Te-tao, r. & di. (T‘ao ri.), 55—6. 

ThamO'gompa, S. Tamo, 257 n. 2. 

Than districts, 59. 

Thochu, t. & di. — T'ao-chou, q.v., 
6^5, 203; 1.. 73, 80 n. 2, 88; w., 
87 & n. 4, 90-8, 101-4,106-9, 132, 
223, 251, 325, 330, 366, 369. 

Tho-gon, p. & dynasty = T‘u-yu- 
hun, q.v., 45. 

Thojias, F. IV., Tibetan Literary 
Texts d; Documents, In. 2, 14 n. 
1, 27 n. 3, 32 n. 5, &c. 

Thulung, 1.; w., 98, 104. 

Tibet, CO,, 1-38 and passim. 

Tibetan, 1., 23, 85-7, 87 n. 1, 93, 
117, 123, 127-8, 187, 206-11, 213, 
240; w., 2 & nn. 2-4, 3n., 4 nn, 
4r-5, 5 & n. 3, 6, 8 & n. 2, 11 n. 1, 
13, 20 & n. 7, 32 nn. 1-2, 33 & nn. 
1 & 5, 64-5, 87-8, 92, 131-4, 
136-7, 139-42, 146-8, 155-6, 

158 & n. 2, 199-201, 213, & ‘Nam 
Vocabulary ’ passim. 

Eastern, 78, 210. S.a. Khams. 

Eastern Colonial, 78—9, 87, 

100-2; w., 100-1, 103. S.a. 

particular dialects. 

Kan-su, 108. 

Ladaki, S. Ladak. 

Yiin-nan, 1., 73-4, 78-9, 92; 
w., 87, 90-2, 94, 101-2, 369. 

Tibeto-Burman, 1., 158, 207, 238, 
247, 324, 347; w., 27, 131-2, 223, 
225, 232-5, 246-7, 249, 277, 286 


& n. 1, 290, 303, 326, 328, 351, 
360, 369, 

Tig, p. — Tik, q.v. S.a. Nam-tig, 
Tan-tig, Yah-tig, Kuei-te. 

Tik (Tek), p., 54-9, 68; Red & 
White, 54r~5. 

Ti(k)-tao, t. (T’ao-chou re.), 56. 

Ting-ling, p., 35. 

Ti-se, m. = Kailasa, 8. 

Ti-tao-chou, t. & di. (T‘ao-chou re.), 
11, 41. 

Tokuz-dawan, m. (Cer-cen re.), 23, 
44. 

Tolan, t. (Liang-chou di.), 49 n. 1. 

Toiehu, a place = Tolan ?, 49 n. 1. 

To-mi, p. (Byah-than), 31. S.a. 
Tang-mi. 

Toh-gsum-pa, p. = Gtoh-sum-pa, 
q.v., 152. 

Tonklior, t. = Tankar, q.v., 11. 

‘Too-leaou General’, a Chinese com¬ 
mander, 49 & n. 1. 

To-pa, Tangut clan & djmasty, 29, 
61. 

Tosun-nor (‘iake’), 26 (name). 

Tre-o, st. (Hor-pa), 15 n. 5, 83, 85. 
S.a. Cu-wo, Chuwo, Dze-go(gu), 
Dri-tu, Gri'htu. 

Tro-jyab, Tru-jab, st. = Khro- 
skyab, q.v., 82-3. 

Tsaidam, re., 9, 10, 13, 23, 26, 43-4, 
46. 

Tsan-la, st. = Btsan-la, q.v., 83. 

Ts‘an-lang, a Ch4ang p,, 40 n. 6, 
41, 51, 53 & n. 1. S.a. Sam- 
long. 

Tsa-ring-nor (‘lake’) — Skya-rehs- 
mtsho, q.v., 4 n. 4. 

Tsa-roh (Tsarong), di. (Upper Me¬ 
kong re,), 81; 1., 76—7, 89—93; w., 
90-1, 93, 101. S.a. Loutse, Lu- 
tzii, Melam. 

Tse-kou, t. & di. (A'iin-nan), 1. 73-4, 
81, 84; w., 74, 93, 108. S.a. Tzu- 
ku. 

Tseh-hgi-Rbag-ga (zin), a mythical 
person, 131, 134-6, 190 (name). 

Tsen-Ia, st. = Btsan-Ia, q.v., 82-3. 

Tshal-byi, a place (Tsaidam re.), 
44 &: n. 6. 

Tshog-ro, di. = Cog°, Tsog®, 58. 

Tsi, d^masty (Kuei-t^), 60 n. 
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Tsibikov, G .Ts., BuddisJc Palomnik 
u sviatun Tiheta, 12 n. 2, 20 n. 

9. 

Tsi-shi, m., 38 & n. 1. S.a. Chi-shili. 

Tsog-ro, di. = Cog°, Tshog®, 58. 

Ts‘o-ngara, lake = Sno-rans-mtsho, 
q.v., 4 n. 4. 

Tson-ka, Great & Little (Amdo), 12, 
60. 

Tson-kha-pa, a Tibetan diviae, 12, 
59-60. 

Tson-la, m. (Amdo), 59. 

Ts^o-schdyara = Skya-rens-mtsho, 

q.v., 4n. 4. 

Tso-tu, a Ch^iang tribe, 53, 56, 58. 

Tsze-she, m., ri. ? = Sche-tsche, Su- 
ki, Tsi-shi, q.v., 37 n. 2, 38. 

T‘u-fan (Chinese) — Kan-su Ti¬ 
betans, 23 n. 2, 64, 68; 1. 64. 

T‘ukuliun, p. = T‘u-yu-hun, q.v., 
26. 

T‘ung-ho (‘river’), (Rgyal-roh re.), 
17, 65, 67 n. 2. 

T‘ung-i-cliou, t, & di. (Kan-su), 
53. 

Tun-huang, t. (Turkestan), 10, 13, 
42-4, 58, 61, 112. S.a. Ch‘ien-fo- 
tung, Sha-chou. 

Turfan, t. (Turkestan), 24. 

Turk, p. 24, 153 (Sha-t‘o, q.v.), 1. 24; 
w., 23 n. 2, 24, 33 n. 1, 88. 

‘Turquoise Lake’ Koko-nor, 34. 

‘Turquoise Valleys’, 34. S.a. ‘Yu 
Valleys, Great & Little’. 

'Turquoise Wood’, 31. S.a. G-yu- 
tshal, 

T‘u-yu-hun, p. (Amdo), 15, 26, 28, 
31, 33 n. 1, 36, 41 n. 3, 4^5, 
51-2, 52 n. 4; L, 28, 116. 

‘Twelve Cities’ (mythical), 235. 

T 2 ‘u-chih, ri. == Su-ki, Tsze-she, 
q.v., 37-8, 50 &n. 8, 51. 

Tzu-ku, t. & di. = Tse-kou, q.v., 1., 
81. 

Tzu-ta-ti, di. (on T‘ung ri.), 65. S.a. 
Seutati., 1., 72—3. 

U, V 

‘VaUey of the Winds’ (Byah-thah 
re.,) 44. 

ViAi, P., Les Lolos, 143. 


w 

Waddeuc,, L. a.. Ancient Historical 
Edicts at Lhasa^ 260 n. 
Wahong-shan, m. (Koko-nor re.), 

9. 

Wang Jinqrit, Shishia Studies, 34 
& n. 5, 58 n. 1, 62 n. 1, 127, 190 n. 

1, 330 n. 2. 

Wang Mang, Chinese emperor, 47-8. 
Wa-se, Wassi, Wassu, st. = Lba-si, 
q.v., 83, 84 n. 2; 1., 73, 89; w., 
90-1, 94. 

Wei, ri. (Shen-hsi), 12, 27, 53-4, 
57. 

Wei-chou, di. (Pai-lan co.), 31. 
Wen, an early Chinese ruler, 54. 
‘Western Lake’ = Koko-nor, q.v., 
47. 

‘White Horse’, a Ch‘iang p. = Pai- 
ma, q.v., 40 & n. 5, 41, 52 & n. 6, 
53. 

Winds, S. ‘VaUey of the W.’ 

Wo-jUi, Wok-je(se), Wok-shih, st. 

= Ho-gzi, q.v., 83, 84 n. 2. 
WoLFENDEN, S. N., (1) *Notes OH thc 
Jyd rung Dialect of Eastern Tibet ^ 
(2) Outlines of Tiheto-Burman 
Linguistic Morphology, 17 n. 1, 
19, 71, 80, 87 & nn. 3, 4, 88, 95, 
98, 206, 208, 210-11, 301 n. 2. 
‘Wolves, Mixed’, a Ch‘iang p. = 
Ts‘an-lang, q.v., 40 n. 6, 41, 51, 
53 & n. 1. 

‘Women’s Kingdom’ ~ Sum-pa, 
Nii-kuo, q.v., IJ, 18-19, 28-9, 53, 
69, 85, 99, 137 n. 2, 153, 238. 
Wo-zi, st. = Ho-gzi, q.v., 84 n. 2. 
Wu, an early Ch‘iang chief, 40. 
Wu-i-Yuan-chien, an early Ch‘iang 
chief, 39, 40. S.a. Bu-ik-wan- 
kiem. 

Wu-tu, st. (Ch‘iang) in S. Kan-su, 
40, 51, 53 & n. 1, 56. S.a. Te. 
Wu-wei, t. = Liang-chou, q.v., 12, 
49. 

Wylie, A., *Ethnography of the 
After Han Dynasty (trans. from 
the Hou Han-shu), 17 n. 2, 34 n. 

2, 36 n. 1, 37 nn. 2, 4, 38, 43, 44, 
135, 154, & elsewhere in notes 
pp. 39-58. 
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Y 

Yab-naMdehi-thol-phrom, a mythi¬ 
cal person, 133—5,143,190 (name). 

Yab-sten-rgan-gyi-ner-ba, id. 133, 
190 (name). 

Ya-chou, t. (Ssu-ch‘uan), 11, 18, 34, 
52, 69, 153-4. 

‘Yak Tribe’ (Ch'iang) = Li-niu, Li- 
gu, 40 &n. 4, 41,52&n, 5. 

‘Yak-cow river’ = Hbri-chn, q.v. 

Yakha, 1.; w., 98. 

Ya-lung, ri. = Nag-chu, q.v., 3, 11, 
15, 19, 20, 65, 81. 

Yang-tse-chiang, ri., 2 = Hbri-chu, 
q.v. 

Yang-t‘ung, p. (Byah-than), 14-15, 
26, 31. 

Yah-tig, p. (Amdo), 59. 

Yar-luh, t. & di. (S. Tibet), 14. 

Yar-mo-thah (‘plateau’) = Byar'^, 
G-yar°, Dbyar®, q.v. 

Yeh-hu, p. (Tibet), 29. 

‘Yellow River’ == Rma-chu, q.v., 
246. 

Yen, an early Ch‘iang chief & p. = 
Gien, 40-3, 49, 55. 

Yen-mang, a Ch‘iang p. (Ssu- 
ch‘uan), 53, 56. 

Yen Shih-ku (Jen-si-ku), a com¬ 
mentator, 46. 

Yog districts, 5—6. 


‘Yu Valleys, Great & Little’, (Koko- 
nor), 34, 43, 47 n. 3, 48, 50, 136. 
S.a. ‘Turquoise Valleys’. 

Yuan-ting, a Chinese envoy, 12 n. 5. 

Yiieh-chih, Little, p., 46 & n. 4, 55. 

Yueh-sui, t. (Ssu-ch‘uan), 40, 52. 

Yh-ko nomads (E. Tibet), 84 n. 2. 

Ytjle, H., 64 & n. 1, 65-6, 92. 

Yung, ri. (Honan), 152. 

Yun-nan, re., 64, 67 n. 2, 69, 73, 
153-4; 1., 78-9, 87, 90-9. S.a. 
Ku-tsung; w., 104. 

Yu-t‘ung, ri. 16-17; tribes, 81. 

z 

Zan-la, st. = Btsan-la, q.v., 84 n. 2. 

Zanskar, re. (Ladak), 151, 153. 

Zah-zuh, st. (Kailasa re.), 14 & n. 1, 
152; 1., 168, 206-11, 373; w., 328, 
373. 

Zar-phur, a place in Skyi, 110. 

Zi-lih, t. = Hsi-nihg, q.v., 11, 41 n. 
7. 

Zin-cu, t. — Shin-se, q.v., 11 n. 2. 

Zo-chen, Zog-chen, st. = Rdzogs- 
chen, q.v., 15 & n. 5. 

Zo-thah, Ch‘iang chief & p. — Shao- 
tang, q.v., 41. 

Zun-ga, Zung-gak, Zuh-kak, Zur- 
ga, st. — Brdzun-hgag, q.v., 83, 
84 n. 2. 
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Sketch Map 
(Author's Copyright) of 

GREAT TIBET 

(WITH ADJACENT REGIONS) 

FOR ORIENTATION IN CONNEXION WITH 

The Nam Language 


KEY 

Mountain Ranges as KOKOSHILI M. 

Districts as K U M A O N | Boundaries 

Tribal or Linguistic areas as MISHMI j indefinite 

Towns (often with minor state areas) as Kathmandu 
Rivers as Brahmaputra r. 

Lakes as Skya-rens L 

Main caravan routes as- 

Chinese frontier wall as i—i—^i—i—i- 


SPELLI NGS 

Tibetan and Chinese names in orthographic transcription, 
where ascertained, e.g. Bum-thah (Bhutan), Dkah-mdzes 
(Kanze), Hbah-thah (Batang), Hbri-chu (Dre-chu), Hsi- 
ning (Sining), No-log (Golok), Phag-ri (Phari), Sbra-nag 
(Panakha-sum), Sde-dge (Derge), Sk)^id-groh (Ky^irong), 
Thah-lha (Tang-la): see ‘ Index of Proper Names/ 

Other names as reported or usual. 
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